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Like Montague's could a juſt piece ſuſtain, 
Would ſearch the Grecian and the Latin ſtore, 
And thence preſent thee with the pureſt ore: 

In laſting numbers praiſe thy whole deſign, 

And manly beauty of each nervous line: 

Show how your pointed ſatire's ſterling wit, | 

Does only knaves or formal blockheads hit; 

Who're gravely dull, inf pidly ſerene, 

And carry all their wiſdom in their mien; 

Whom _ expos'd, thus ſtripp'd of their diſs 
guiſe, 

None will de cer moſt will deſpiſe! 

Shew in what noble verſe Naſſau you ſing, 

How ſuch a poet's worthy ſuch a king ! 

When Somers' charming eloquence you praiſe, 

How loftily your tuneful voice you raiſe ! 

But my poor feeble muſe is as unſit 

To praiſe, as imitate what you have writ. 

Artiſts alone ſhould venture to commend 

What Dennis can't condemn, nor Dryden mend : 

What muſt, writ with that fire and with that eaſe, ; 

The beaux, the ladies, and the critics, pleaſe, 


C. BorLs. 


q 
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MY FRIEND THE AUTHOR, 


DESIRING MY OPINION OF HIS POEM. 
SK me not, friend, what I approve or 


blame; ; 
Perh:ps I know not why I like, or damn; 
| can be pleas'd; and 1 dare own I am. 

| read thee over with a lover's eye; | 
Thou haſt no faults, or I no faults can ſpy ; 5 
Thou art all beauty, or all blindneſs I, 


VOL, IV. 
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Crities bb axed be of fancy chaſte, 


Muſt judge by rules what they want force to 
taſte, 

I would a poet, like miſtreſs, try, 

Not by her hair, her hand, her noſe, her eye; 

But by ſome nameleſs power, to give me joy. 

The nymph has Graſton's, Cecil's, Churchill 
charms, 

If with reſiſtleſs fires my eee > 

With balm upon her lips, and raptures in her . 


arms. 
5 


Who ne'er had fire, or elſe whoſe fire is paſt, 8 


Such is thy genius, and ſuch art is thine, 
Some ſecret magic works in every line; 

We judge not, but we feel the power divine. 
Where all is juſt, is beauteous, and is fair, 
Diſtinctions vaniſh of peculiar air. 

Loſt in our pleaſure, we enjoy in you 
Lucretius, Horace, Sheffield, Montague. 
And yet tis thought, ſome critics in this town, 
By rules to all, but to themſelves, unknown, 
Will damn thy verſe, and juſtify their own. F-- 
Why let them damn : were it not wondrous hard 
Facetious Mirmil * and the City Bard, 

So near ally'd in learning, wit, and weill, 

Should not have leave to judge, as well as kill? 
Nay, let them write; let them their forces join, 
And hope the motley piece may rival thine. 

+ Safely deſpiſe their malice, and their toil, 

. Which vulgar ears alone will reach, and will defile. 
Be it thy generous pride to pleaſe the beſt, 
Whoſe judgment, and whoſe friendſhip, is a teſt. 
With learned Hans thy healing cares be join'd ; 
Search thoughtful Ratcliffe to his inmoſt mind; 
Unite, reſtore your arts, and ſave mankind: 
Whilſt all the buſy Mirmils of the town 

Envy our health, and pine away their own. 
Whene'er thou would' | a tempting Muſe engage, 
Judicious Walſh can beſt direct her rage. 

To Somers and to Dorſet too ſubmit, 

And let their ſtamp immortalize thy wit. 
Conſenting Phabus bows, if they 
And ranks thee with the foremoſt Yards above. 
Whilit theſe of right the deathleſs kurel-ſend, 
Be it my humble buſineſs to commend 5 


The faithful, honeſt man, and the well-natur'd 


friend, 
| Cur. CoDRINGTON. 
Dr. Gibbons. 
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2 VERSES TO 
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ndr n. 
THE AUTHOR or THE DISPENSARY, 


O praiſe your hetling art would be in vain; 
The health you give, prevents the poet's 
pen. 
Sufficiently confirm'd is your renown, 
And I but fill the chorus of the town. 
That let me waive, and only now adinire 
'The dazzling rays of your poetic fire : 
Which its diffuſive virtue does diſpenſe, 
In flowing verſe, and elevated ſenſe. 
The _ which long has ſwaliow'd fooliſh 
| verſe, | 
Which poetaſters every where rehearſe, 
Will mend their judgment now, refine their taſte, 
And 3 up th' applauſe they threw in waſte. 
The play-houfe ſhan't encourage falſe ſublime, 
Abortive thoughts, with decoration-rbyme. 
Fhe ſatire of vile ſcribblers. ſhall appear 
On none, except upon themſelves ſevere : 
While yours.contemns the gall of vulgar ſpite ; 


And m_ you ſeem to ſmile the moſt, you bite. 


'Tuo, CEE. 


BR. GART H. 


TO MY FRIEN 
UPON THE DISPENSARY. 


S when the people of the northern zone 
Find the approach of the revolving ſun, 
- Pleas'd and reviy'd, they ſee the new-born light, 


And dread no more eternity of night: 


Thus we, who lately, as of ſummer's heat, 
Have felt a dearth of poetry and wit, 
Once fear d, Apollo would return no more 


I From warmer climes to an ungrateful ſhore. 


But you, the favourite of the tuneful Nine, 
Have made the God in his full luſtre ſhine; 
Our night have chang'd into a glorious day; 
And reach'd perfection in your firſt eſſay. 

So the young eagle, that his force would try, 
. Faces the ſun, and towers it to the ſky. 

Others proceed to art by ſlow degrees, 
Aukward at firſt, at length they faintly pleaſc ; 
And ſtill, whate'er theis firſt efforts produce, 
"Tis an abortive, or an infant Muſe : 

Whilſt yours, like Pallas, from the head of Jove, 
Steps out full-grown, with nobleſt pace to move. 
What ancient poets to their ſubjects owe, 

Is here inverted, and this owes to you : 

You found it little, but have made it great, 
They could deſcribe, but you alone create. 


To fing the fate of empires and of kings; 
Great William's victories ſhe'll next rehearſe, 
And raiſe a trophy of immortal verſe : 

Thus to your art proportion the deſign, 
And mighty things with mighty numbers join, 


| A ſecond Namur, or a future Boyne. 


H. Brlovxr. 


No let your Muſe riſe with expanded wings, 
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CANTO 1. 
PEAK, Goddeſs! ſince *tis thou that beſt 
canſt tell, | 


How ancient leagues to modern diſcord fell ; 
And why Phyſicians were ſo cautious grown 

Of others? lives, and laviſh of their own; 

How by a journey ,o th' Elyſian plain 5 
Peace triumph'd, and old Time return'd again. 

Not far from that moſt celebrated place, 
Where angry * Juſtice ſhews her awful face; 
Where little villains muſt ſubmit to fate, 

That great ones may enjoy the world in ſtate ; 10 
There ſtands a f dome, majeſtic to the ſight, 
Ind ſumptuous arches bear its oval height; 
golden globe, plac'd high with artful ſkill, 
Scems, to the diſtant ſight, a gilded pill : 

This pile was, by the pious patron's aim, 15 
Rais'd for a uſe as noble as its frame; 

Nor did the learn'd ſociety decline 

The propagation of that great deſign ; 

In all her mazes, Nature's face they view'd, 
And, as ſhe diſappear'd, their ſearch purſued. 20 
Wrapt in the ſhade of night the Goddeſs lies, 

Yet to the learn'd unveils her dark diſguiſe, : 
But ſhuns the groſs acceſs of vulgar eyes. 

Now ſhe unfolds the ſaint and dawning ſtrife 
Of infant atoms kindling into life; 25 
How ductile matter new meanders takes, 

And flender trains of twiſting fibres makes; 


VARIATION $, 


Ver. 19. they ſtill purſued. 
hey find her dubious now, and then as plain, 
Here ſhe's too ſparing ; there profuſely vain. 


* Old Bailey. + College ef Phyſicians» 


And how the viſcous ſeeks a cloſer tone, 

By juſt degrees to harden into bone; 

While the more looſe flow from the vital urn, 30 

And in full tides of purple ſtreams return; 

How AY flames life's bright lamps 
e, f | i 

And dart in emanations through the eyes; 

How from each ſluice a gentle torrent pours, 

To ſlake a feveriſh heat with ambient ſhowers; 35 


1] Whence their mechanic powers the ſpirits claim; 


How great their force, how delicate their frame ; 
How the ſame nerves are faſhion'd to ſuſtain - 
The greateſt pleaſure and the greateſt pain 
Why bilious juice a golden light puts on, 
And floods of chyle in filver currents run; 
How the dim ſpeck of entity began 

T' extend its recent form, and ſtretch to man; 
'Fo how minute an origin we owe 7 
Young Ammon, Cæſar, and the great Naſſau ; 45 


40 


Why paler looks impetuous rage proclaim, 


And why chill virgins redden into flame; 

Why envy oft' transforms with wan diſguiſe, 

And why gay mirth fits ſmiling in the eyes; 

All ice why Lucrece ; or Sempronia, fire; 50 

Why Scarſdale rages to ſurvive defire ; 

When Milo's vigour at th' Olympick's ſhown, 

When tropes to Finch, or impudence to Sloane; 

How matter, by the vary'd ſhape of pores, 

Or ideots frames, or ſolemn ſenators. $5 
Hence *tis we wait the wondrous cauſe to find, 

How body acts upon impaſſive mind; 

How fumes of wine the thinking part can fire, 

Paſt hopes revive, and preſent joys inſpire; 

Why our complexions oft” our ſoul declare, 60 

And how the paſſions in the feature are ; 

How touch and harmony ariſe between 


Corporeal figure, and a form unſeen ; 


VARIATIONS, 


Ver 53 Why Atticus polite, Brutus ſevere, 


| Why Methwin muddy Montague why 
=p clear. + 
B 2 
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How quick their faculties the limbs ſulſil, 
And act at every ſummons of the will; 
With mighty truths, myſterious to deſcry, 
Which in the womb of diſtant cauſes lie. 

But now no grand enquiries are deſcry'd, 
Mean faction reigns where knowledge ſhould 
preſide, oY Y 

Feyds are increks'd, and learning laid aſide. 

Thus ſynods oft' concern for faith conceal], 

And for important nothings ſhew a zeal : 

The drooping ſciences neglected pine, 

And Pæan's beams with fading luſtre ſhine. 

No readers here with hectic looks are found, 75 

Nor eyes in rheum, through midnight-watching, 
drown'd ; 

The lonely edifice-in ſweats complains 

That nothing there but ſullen filence reigns. 

This place, ſo fit for undiſturb'd repoſe, 
The God of Sloth for his aſylum choſe; 
Upon a couch of down in theſe abodes, 
Supine with folded arms he thoughtlefs-nods ; 
Indulging dreams his Godhead lull to eaſe, % 
With murmurs of ſoft rills, and whiſpering trees: 
The poppy and each numbing plant difpenſe 85 
Their drowzy virtue, and dull indolence ; | 
No paſſions interrupt his eaſy reign, 

No problems puzzle his lethargic brain; 
Put dark oblivion guards his peaceſul bed, 
And lazy fogs hang lingering o'er his head. 90 

As at full length the pamper'd monarch lay, 
Battening in eaſe, and {lumbering life away; 

A ſpiteful noiſe his downy chains unties, 
Haſtes forward, and increaſes as it flies. 

Firſt, ſome to cleave the ſtubborn * flint engage, 
Till, urg'd by blows, it ſparkles into rage: 96 
Some temper lute, ſome ſpacious veſſels move; 
'Fheſe furnaces ere, and thoſe approve ; 
Here phials in nice diſcipline are ſet, 
There gallipots are rang'd in alphabet. 

In this place, magazines of pills you ſpy ; 
In that, like forage, herbs in bundles lie; 
While lifted peſtles, brandiſh'd in the air, 
Deſcend in peals, and civil wars declare. 
Loud ſtrokes, with pounding ſpice, the fabric rend, 
And aromatic clouds in ſpires aſcend. 106 

So when the Cyclops o'er their anvils ſweat, 
And ſwelling ſinews echoing blows repeat; 
From the volcanos groſs eruptions riſe, 

And curling ſheets of ſmoke obſcure the ſkies. 110 
The flumbering God, amaz'd at this new din, 
Thrice ſtrove to riſe, and thrice ſunk down again. 
Liſtleſs he ſtretch'd, and gaping rubb'd his eyes, 
Then falter'd thus betwixt half words and ſighs : 

How impotent a deity am I! 143 
With Godhead born, but curs'd, that cannot die! 
Through my indulgence, mortals hourly ſhare 
A grateful negligence, and eaſe from care. 
Lull'd in my arms, how long have I withheld 
The northern monarchs from the duſty field! f 20 
How I have kept the Britiſh fleet at caſe, 

From tempting the rough dangers of the ſeas! | 
Hibernia owns tlie mildneſs of my reign, 
And my divinity's ador'd in Spain. 
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I ſwains to ſylvan ſolitudes convey, 
Where, ſtretch'd o moſſy beds, they waſte away 5 
In gentle joys the night, in vows the day. 

What marks of wondrous clemency TI ve ſhown, 
Some reverend worthies of the gown can own! 
Triumphant plenty, with a cheerful grace, 130 
Baſks in their eyes, and ſparkles in their face. 
How fleek their looks, how goodly is their mien, 
When big they ſtrat behind a double chin! 
Each faculty in blandiſhments they lull, _ : 
Aſpiring to be venerably dull; 1380 
No learn'd debates moleſt their downy trance, 


Or diſcompoſe their pompous 1gnorance z 
But, undiſturb'd, they loiter lite away, 


So wither green, and bloſſom in decay ; 

Deep ſunk in down, they, by my gentle care, 

Avoid th' inclemencies of morning air, 

And leave to tatter'd “ crape the drudgery of ( 
. * prayer. 

Urim + was civil, and not void of ſenſe, 
Had humour, and a courteous confidence : 
So ſpruce he moves, ſo gracefully he cocks, 
The hallow'd roſe declares him orthodox : 
He paſs'd his eaſy hours, inſtead of prayer, 
In madrigals, and phillyſing the fair; 
Conſtant at feaſts, and each decorum knew, 
Ard, ſoon as the deſſert appear'd, withdrew ; 150 
Always obliging, and without offence, 7 
And fancy'd, for his gay impertinence. 

But ſee how ill-miſtaken parts ſucceed 

He threw off my dominion, and would read; 
Engag'd in controverſy, wrangled well; 155 
In convocation language could excel ; 

In volumes prov'd the church without defence, 
By nothing guarded but by Providence ; 

How grace and moderation difagree ; 

And violence advances charity. / 160 
Thus writ till none would read, hecoming ſoon 
A wretched ſeribbler, of a rare buffoon. | 

Mankind my fond propitious power has try'd, 
Too oft' to own, too much to be deny'd. 
And all I z{& are ſhades and filent bowers, 165 
To paſs in ſoft forgetfulneſs my hours. 

Oft' have my fears ſome diſtant villa choſe, 
O'er their quietus where fat judges doſe, 
And lull their cough and conſcience to repoſe : ) 
Or, if ſome cloiſter's refuge I implore, 179 
Where holy drones o'er dying tapers Inore, 


139 


145 


VARIATIONS, 
Ver. 170. ; | Ep 
Sometimes among the Caſpian cliffs I creep, 
Where ſolitary bats and ſwallows ſleep; * 
Or, if ſome cloiſter's refuge 1 implore, 
Where holy drones o'er dying tapers ſnore, 
Still Naſſau's arms a ſoft repoſe deny, 
Keep me awake, and follow where I fly. 
Singe he has bleſs'd the weary world with 
peace, | | 
And with a nod has bid Bellona ccaſe ; 
I fought the covert of ſome peaceful cell, 
Where ſilent ſhades in harmleſs raptures dwell ; 
That reſt might paſt tranquillity reſtore, 
And mortal never interrupt me more. 


* Sce Boileau's Lutrin. f Dr, Atterbury. 
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The peals of * Naſſau's arms theſe eyes uncloſe, 
Mine he moleſts, to give the world repoſe, 
That eaſe I offer with contempt he flies, 

His couch a trench, his canopy the ſkies. 175 
Mor climes nor ſeaſons his reſolves control, 

Th' equator has no heat, no ice the pole. 


With arms reſiſtleſs o'er the globe he flies, 


And leaves to Jove the empire of the ſkies. 
But, as the ſlothful God to yawn begun, 180 
He ſhook off the dull miſt, and thus went on: 
T was in this reverend dome 1 ſought repoſe, 
Theſe walls were that aſylum J had choſe. 
Here have I rul'd long undiſturb'd with broils, 
And laugh'd at heroes, and their glorious toils. 185 
My annals are in mouldy mildews wrought, 
With eaſy inſignificance of thought. 
But now ſome buſy, enterprizing brain 
Invents new fancies to renew my pain, 
And labours to diſſolve my eaſy reign, 
With that, the God his darling Phantom calls, 191 
And from his faltering lips this meſſage falls: 
Since mortals will diſpute my power, I'll try 
Who has the greateſt empire, they or I. 
Find Envy out, ſome prince's court attend, 195 
Moſt likely there you'll meet the famiſh'd fiend ; 
Or where dull critics authors” fate foretell; 
Or where ſtale maids, or meagre eunuchs, dwell ; 
Tell the bleak fury what new projects rain 
Among the homicides of Warwick-lane; 200 
And what th' event, unleſs ſhe ſtrait inclines 
To blaſt their hopes, and baffle their deſigns. 
More he had ſpoke, but ſudden vapours riſe, 
And with their ſilken cords tie down his eyes, 


— 
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Goo as the evening veil d the mountainsheads, 
1) And winds lay huſh'd in ſubterranean beds; 
Whilſt ſickening flowers drink up the ſilver dew, 
4nd beaux for ſome aſſembly dreſs anew ; 

The city ſaints to prayers and play-houſe haſte; x; 
The r'ch to dinner, and the poor to reſt: 

Thb officious phantom then prepar'd with care 
Jo ſlide on tender. pipions through the air. 


VARIATIONS. 


Ver. 183. 


Nought underneath this roof but damps are 
found, | 

Nought heard but drowſy beetles buzzing round. 

Spread cobwebs hide the walls, and duſt the 

floors, 

And midnight ſilence guards the noiſeleſs doors. 

Ver. 196. 
Or 1n cabals, or camps, or at the bar, 


Or where ill poets pennyleſs confer, 
Or in the ſenate-houſe at Weſtminſter, 


10 See Boileau's Lutrin. 
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Oft' he attempts the ſummit of a rock, 


And oft' the hollow of ſome blaſted oak; 10 
At length approaching where bleak Envy lay; 


The hiſſing of her ſnakes proclaim'd the w ay. 


Beneath the gloomy covert of an yew, 

That taints the graſs with ſickly ſweats of dew ; 
No verdant beauty entertains the ſight, 15 
But baneful hemlock, and cold aconite; 

In a dark grot the baleful haggard lay, 
Breathing black vengeance, and infecting day. 
But how deform'd, and worn with ſpiteful woes, 
When Accius has applauſe, Dorſennus ſhews. 20 
The cheerful blood her meagre checks forſook, 
And baſiliſks fate brooding in her look; 

A bald and bloated toad-ſtool rais'd her head ; 
The plumes of boding ravens were her bed: 
From her chapp'd noftrils ſcalding torrents fall, 25 
And her ſunk eyes boil o'er in floods of gall. 


Volcanos labour thus with inward pains, 


While ſeas of melted ore lay waſte the plains, 

Around the fiend in hideous order fate 
Foul bawling Infamy, and bold Debate; 30 
Gruff Diſcontent, through ignorance miſled, 
And clamorous Faction at her party's head; 
Reſtleſs Sedition ſtill diſſembling fear, 

And fly Hypocriſy with pious leer. 

Glouting with ſudden ſpite the fury ſnook 35 
Her clotted locks, and blaſted with each look; 
Then tore with canker'd teeth the pregnant ſcrolls, 
Where Fame the acts of demi-gods enrols; 

And as the rent- records in pieces fell, 
Each ſcrap did ſome immortal action tell. 40 

This ſhow'd, how fix'd as fate Torquatus ſtood, 
That, the fam'd paſſage of the Granic flood; 
The Julian eagles, here, their wings diſplay, 
And there, like ſetting ſtars, the Decii lay; 
This does Camillus as a God extol, 45 
That points at Manlius in the capitol ; 

How Cocles did the Tiber's ſurges brave, 

How Curtius plung'd into the gaping grave. 
Great Cyrus, here, the Medes and Perſians join, 
And, there, th' immortal battle of the Boyne. 30 

As the light meſſenger the ſury ſpy'd, 
| Awhile his curdling blood forgot to glide : 
Confuſion on his fainting vitals hung, 

And faltering accents flutter'd on his tongue: 
At length, aſſuming courage, he convey'd 55 
His errand, then he ſhrunk into a ſhade. 

The Hag lay long revolving what might be 
The bleſt event of ſuch an embaſſy : 
'Then blazons in dread ſmiles her hideous form ; 
So lightning gilds the unrelenting ſtorm. 60 


VARIATIONS 


Ver. 60. 


Then ſhe : Alas! how long in vain have I 

Aim'd at theſe noble ills the fates deny ? 

Within this iſle for ever muſt 1 find 

Diſaſters to diſtract my reſtleſs mind? 

Good Teniſon's celeſtial piety 

At laſt has rais'd him to the ſacred ſee. 
Somers does ſickening equity reſtore, 


And kelpleſs orphans are oppreſs'd no more 
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Thus ſhe— Mankind are bleſt, they riot ſtill 
Unbounded in exorbitance of i}. 
By devaſtation the rough warrior 8, 

And farmers fatten moſt when famine reigns z 
For fickly ſeaſons the phyſicians wait, 65 
And politicians thrive in broils of ſtate ; 

The lover's eaſy when the fair-one ſighs, 

And Gods ſubſiſt rot but by ſacrifice. 

Each other being ſame indulgence knows: 
Few are my joys, but infinite my woes. 70 
My preſent pain Britannia's genius wills, 
And thus the fates record my future ills, 
A heroine ſhall Albion's ſceptre bear, 
With arms ſhall vanquiſh earth, and heaven with 

| prayer. 
She on the world her clemency ſhall ſhower, 75 
And only to preſerve exert her power. 

Tyrants ſhall then their impious aims forbear, 

And Blenheim's thunder more than Atna's fear. 
Since by no arts I therefore can defeat 
The happy enterprizes of the great, 
FI calmly ſtoop to more inferior things, 
And try if my lov'd ſnakes have teeth or ſtings. 
She faid; and firaight ſhrill Colon's * perion 
took, | 

In morals looſe, but moſt preciſe in look. 
Black-friars annals lately pleas'd to call 
Him warden of Apothecaries-hall; 

And, when fo dignify'd, did not forbear 
That operation which the learn'd declare 

Gives colics eaſe, and makes the ladies fair, 
In trifling ſhow his tinſe! talent lies; 
And form the want of intellects ſupplies. 
In aſpe& grand and goodly he appears, 

Rever'd as patriarchs in primæval years, 
Hourly his learr'd impertinence affords . 

A barren ſuperfluity of words; 

The patient's ears remorſeleſs he aſſails, 
Murders with jargon where his medicine falls. 

The Fury thus aſſuming Colon's grace, 

So flung her arms, ſo ſhuM'd in her pace. 


80 


85 
90 


95 


V\RIATIONS, (Ver. 60.) CONTINUED. 


Pembroke to Britain endleſs bleſſings brings. 
He ſpoke ; and Peace clapp'd her triumphant 
Wings. | 

Great Ormond ſhines illuftriouſly bright 
With blazes of hereditary right, 
The noble ardour of a royal fire 
Inſpires the generous breaſt of Devonſhire. 
And Macclesfield is active to.defcnd 


His country with the zeal he loves his friend. 

Ike Leda's radiant. ſons divinely clear, 

Portland and Jerſey deck'd in rays appear, | 

Jo gild by turns the Gallic hemiſphere. 

Worth in diftreſs is rais'd by Montague; 

Auguſtus liſters if Mæcenas ſue ;. 

And Vernon's vigilance no ſlumber takes, 

Whilſt faction peeps abroad, and anarchy 
awakes. 


Ver. 95. 
In haſte he ſtrides along, to recompenſe 
Ike want of buſineſs with its vain pretence, 


* Lee, an axothecary, 


| 


— 


In cradle here renews his youthful frame: 
| Cloy'd with deſire, and ſurfeited with charms, 
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Where Horoſcope+ invokes th' infernal gods; 
| And reach'd the manſion where the vulgar run, 
For ruin throng, and pay to be undore, 


This viſionary various projects tries, 
And knows that to be rich is to be wiſe. 


105% 
By uſeful obſervations he can tell 


| The ſacred charms that in true ſterling dwell ; 


How gold makes a patrician of a ſlave, 

A dwarf an Atlas, a Therſites brave. 

It cancels all defects, and in their place 110 
Finds ſenſe in Brownlow, charms in Lady Grace; 


It guides the fancy and directs the mind; 
No bankrupt ever found a fair-one kind. 


So truly Horoſcope its virtues knows, 
To this lov'd idol 'tis, alone, -he bows ; 
And fancies ſuch bright heraldry can prove, 
The vile Plebeian but the third from Jove. 
Long has he been of that amphibious fry, 
Bold to preſcribe, and buſy to apply 
His ſhop the gazing vulgar's eyes employs 120 
With foreign trinkets, and domeſtic toys. 
Here mummies lay moſt reverendly ſtale ; 
And there the tortoife hung her coat of mail; 
Not far from ſome huge Shark's devouring head 
The flying fiſh their finny pinions ſpread; 125 
Aloft in rows large poppy-heads were ſtrung, 
And near, a fcaly alligator hung; | 
In this place, drugs in muſty heaps decay'd; 
In that, dry'd bladders and drawn teeth were laid. 
An inner room receives the numerous ſhoals 139 
Of ſuch as pay to be reputed fools, 
Globes ſtand by globes, volumes on volumes lie, 
And planctary ſchemes amuſe the eye. 
The ſage, in velvet chair, here lolls at eaſe, 
To promiſe ſuture health for preſent fees; 
Then. as from tripod, folemn ſame reveals, 
And what the ſtars know nothing of, foretels. 
One aſks how ſoen Panthea may be won, 
And longs to feel the marriage-fetters on: 
Others, convinc'd by melancholy proof, 140 
Enquire when courteous fates will ſtrike them off. 
Some by what means they may redreſs their wrong, 
When fathers the poſſeſſion keep too long. 
And ſome would know the iſſue of their cauſe, 
And whether gold can ſolder up its flaws. 


115 


135 


145 
Poor pregnant Lais his advice would have, 
To loſe by art what ſruitful Nature gave; 
And Portia, old in expectation grown, 
Laments her barren curſe, and begs a ſon : 
Whilſt Iris his coſmetic waſh would try, 150 


To make her bleom revive, and lovers die. 
Some aſk. for charms, and others philtres chooſe, 
To gain Corinna, and their quartans loſe. 
Young Hylas, botch'd with ſtains too foul to name, 


155 


A hot-houſe he prefers to Julia's arms. 

And old Lucullus would th' arcanum prove, 

Of kindling in cold veins the ſparks of love. 
Bleak Envy theſe dull frauds with pleaſure ſces, 

And wonders at the ſenſeleſs myſteries. 161 

In Colon's voice ſhe thus calls out aloud 

On Horoſcope environ'd by the croud ; 


+ Dr. Barnard, 


20 


Forbear, ſorbear, thy vain amuſements ceaſe, 


Thy woodcocksfrom their gins awhile releaſe; 165 


And to that dire misfortune liſten well, 


Which thou ſhould'ſt fear to know, or Ito tell. 


Tis true, thou ever.waſt eſteem'd by me 

The great Alcides of our company. 

When we with noble ſcorn reſolv'd to eaſe 170 

Ourſelves from all parochial offices; 

And to our wealthier patients left the care 

And draggled dignity of ſcavenger; 

Such zeal in that affair thou didſt expreſs, 

Nought could be equal, but the great ſucceſs. 175 

Now call to mind thy generous proweſs paſt, 

Be what _ ſhould'ſt by thinking what thou 
watt : 

The faculty of Warwick-lane deſign, 

If not to ſtorm, at leaſt to undermine. 

Their gates each day ten thouſand night-caps 
croud, | 

And mortars utter their attempts aloud, 181 

If they ſhould once unmaſk our myſtery, 

Fach nurſe, ere long, would be as learn'd as we; 

Our art expos'd to every vulgar eye; 

And none in complaiſance to us, would die, 185 

What if we claim their right t' aſſaſſinate, 

Muſt they needs turn apothecaries ſtraight ? 

Prevent it, Gods! all ſtratagems we try, 


Jo croud with new inhabitants your ſky. 


*Tis we who wait the Deſtinies' command, 190 

To purge the troubled air, and weed the land. 

And dare the college inſolently aim 

To equal our fraternity in fame ? 

Then let crabs-eyes with pearl for virtue try, 

Or Highgate-hill with lofty Pindus vie ; I95 

So glow- worms may compare with Titan's beams, 

And Hare-court pump with Aganippe's ſtreams. 

Our manufactures now they meanly ſell, 

And their true value treacherouſly tell; 

Nay, they diſcover too, their ſpite is ſuch, 200 

That health, than crowns more valued, coſts not 
much; 

Whiiſt we muſt ſteer our conduct by theſe rules, 

To cheat as tradeſmen, or to ſtarve as fools. 

At this fam'd Horoſcope turn'd pale,and ſtraight 
In ſilence tumbled from his chair of ſtate: 205 
The croud in great confuſion ſought the door, 
And left the Magus fainting on the floor ; 

Whilſt in his breaſt the fury breath'd a ſtorm, 
Then ſought her cell, and re-aſſum'd her form. 
Thus from the ſore although the inſe& flies, 210 


It leaves a brood of maggots in diſguiſe. 


Officious Squirt * in haſte forſook his ſhop, 
To ſuccour the expiring Horoſcope. 
Oft' he. eſſay' d the Magus to reſtore, 
By ſalt of Succinum's prevailing power; 215 
Yet ſtill ſupine the ſolid lumber lay, 
An image of ſcarce- animated clay; 
Till Fates, indulgent when diſaſters call, 
By Squirt's nice hand apply'd a urinal. 


VARIATIONS, 
Ver. 202. 


7 * 1 n 
Whilſt we, at our expenſe, muſt perſevere, 
And for another world, be ruin'd here. 


* Dr. Barnard's man. 
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The wight no ſooner did the ſtream receive, 22a 
But rouz'd, and bleſs'd the ſtale reſtorative. 
The ſprings of life their former vigour feel; 
Such zeal he had for that vile utenſil. 
So when the great Pelides Thetis found, 
He knew the ſea-weed ſcent, and th' azure Goddeſe 
own'd, 225 


+ THE 
DIS. PEN YE 
CANTO II. 


LY 3 the ſage in penſive tumults lay, 
Complaining of the ſlow approach of day; 
Oft' turn'd him round, and ſtrove to think no 
more 
Of what ſhrill Colon faid the day before. 
Cowſlips and poppies o'er his eyes he ſpread, g 
And Salmon's works he laid beneath his head, 
But thoſe bleſs'd opiates ſtill in vain he tries, 
Sleep's gentle image his embraces flies: 
Tumultuous cares lay rolling in his breaſt, 
And thus his anxious thoughts the ſage expreſt. 10 
Oft' has this planet roll'd around the ſun, 
Since to conſult the ſkies I firſt begun: 
Such my applauſe, ſo mighty my ſucceſs, 
Some granted my predictions more than gueſs. 
But, doubtful as I am, I'll entertain 15 
This faith, there can be no miſtake in gain. 
For the dull world muſt honour pay to thoſe, 
Who on their underſtanding moſt impoſe. 
Firſt man creates, and then he fears tne elf; 
Thus others cheat him not, but he himſelf; 20 
He loaths the ſubſtance, and he loves the ſhow ; 
You'll ne'er convince a fool, himſelf is fo : 
He hates realities, and hugs the cheat, 
And till the only pleaſure's the deceit. 
So meteors flatter with a dazzling dye, 25 
Which no exiſtence has, but in the eye. 
As diſtant proſpects pleaſe us, but when near 
We find but deſert rocks and fleeting air; 
From ſtratagem to ſtratagem we run, 
And he knows moſt, who lateſt is undone. 30 
Mankind one day ſerene and free appear; 
The next, they're cloudy, ſullen, and ſevere: 
New paſſions new opinions ſtill excite; 


And what they like at noon they leave at night. 


They gain with labour what they quit with eaſe; 35 
And health, for want of change, becomes diſcaſe. 
Religion's bright authority they dare, 
And yet are ſlaves to ſuperſtitious fear. 
They counſel others, but themſelves deceive ; 
And though they're cozen'd ſtill, they ſtill be- 
lieve. 
So falſe their cenſure, fickle their eſteem, 
This hour they worſhip, and the next blaſpheme. 
Shall I then, who with penetrating ſight 
Inſpe& the ſprings that guide each appetite z 
Who with unfathom'd ſearches hourly pierce 45 
The dark receſſes of the univerſe ; 
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Be aw'd, if puny emmets would oppreſs; 
Or fear their fury, or their name careſs ? 
If all the fiends that in low darkneſs reign 
Be not the fictions of a ſickly brain, 50 
That proſpect, the Diſpenſary they calf 
Before the moon can blunt her horns, ſhall fall, 
With that, a glance from mild Aurora's eyes 
Shoots through the cryſtal kingdoms of the ſxies. 
The ſavage kind in foreſts ceaſe to roam, 55 
And ſots, o'ercharg'd, with nauſeous loads, reel 
home; | 
Drums, trumpets, hautboys, wake the ſlumbering 


pair, 
Whilſt bridegroom ſighs, and think s the bride 


leſs fair; 


Light's chearful ſmiles o'er th' azure waſte are 
ſpread; _ 
And Miſs from inns of courts bolts out unpaid; 60 
The Sage, tranſported at th“ approaching hour, 
Imperiouſly thrice thunder'd on the floor & 
Officious Squirt that moment had acceſs, 
His truſt was great, his vigilance no leſs, 
To him thus Horoſcope : 65 
My kind compaſſion in this dire affair, 
Which is more light, ſince you aſſume a ſhare ; 
Fly with what haſte you us'd to do of old, 
When clyſter was in danger to be cold ; 
With expedition on the beadle call, 70 
To ſummon all the company to the hall. 
Away the friendly coadjutor flies, | 
Swift as from phial teams of harts-horn riſe, 
The Magus in the interim mumbles o'er 
Vile terms of art to ſome infernal power, 
And draws myſterious circles on the floor. 
But from the gloomy vault no glaring ſpright 
Aſcends, to blaſt the tender bloom of light. 
No myſtic ſounds from hell's deteſted womb 
In duſky exhalation's upwards come. 80 
And now to raiſe an altar he decrees, „ 
To that devouring harpy call d Diſeaſe : 
Then flowers in caniſters he haſtes to bring, 
The wither'd product of a blighted ſpring ; 
With cold ſolanum from the Pontic ſhore, 8 
The roots of mandrake and bl ck hellebore ; 
The griper ſenna, and the puker rue, 
The ſweetener ſaſſafras, are added too; 
And on the ſtructure next he heaps a load 


Of ſulphur, turpentine, and maſtic wood; 90 


Gums, foſſils too, the pyramids increas'd ; 

A mummy next, once monarch of the eaſt ; 

Then from the compter he takes down the file, 

And with preſcriptions lights the ſolemn pile. 
Feebly the flames on clumſy wings aſpire, 95 

And ſmothering fogs of ſmoke benight the fire. 

With ſorrow he beheld the ſad portent, 

Then to the hag theſe oriſons he ſent :; 

Diſeaſe ! thou ever moſt propitious power, 
Whoſe kind indulgence we diſcern each hour! 1 
Thou well canſt boaſt thy numerous pedigree, 
Eegot by floth, maintain'd by luxury. 


VARIATIONS. 
Ver. ICT. | 
Thou that would'ſt lay whole ſtates and regions 
waſte, 
Sooner than we thy cormorants ſhould faſt. 


The afſembly Diaſenna * tHus addreſs'd: 
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In gilded palaces thy proweſs reigns, 
But flies the humble ſheds of cottage ſwains. 
To you ſuch m'ght and energy belong 105 
You nip the blooming, and unnerve the ſtrong. 
The purple conqueror in chains you bind, 
And are to us your vaſſals only kind. 

If, in return, all diligence we pay 
To fix your empire, and confirm your ſway, 110 
Far as the weekly-bills can reach around, 


From Kent-ſtreet end, to fam'd St. Giles's Pound * 


Behold this poor libation with a ſmile, 

And let auſpicious light break through the pile. 
He ſpoke; and on the pyramid he laid 115 

Bay-leaves and vipers- hearts, and thus he ſaid ; 

As theſe conſume in this myſterious fixe, 

So let the curs'd Diſpenſary expire ! 

And as thoſe crackle in the flames, and die, 

So let its veſſels burſt, and glaſſes fly! 129. 

But a ſiniſter cricket ſtraight was heard; 

The altar fell, the qffering diſappear'd. 

As the fam'd wight the omen did rege, 

Squirt brought the news the company was mer. 
Nigh where Fleet-ditch deſcends in ſable 

ſtreams, 

To waſh his ſooty Naiads in the Thames; 126 

There ſtands a ſtructure on a riſing hill, 

Where Tyros take their freedom out to kill. 

Some pictures in theſe dreadful ſhambles tell, 

How, by the Delian god, the Python fell; 130 

And how Medea did the philtre brew, 

That could in ſon's veins young force renew 

How mournful Myrrha for her crimes appears, 

And heals hyſteric matrons ſtill with tears; 

How Mentha and Althea, nymphs no more, 135 

Revive in ſacred plants, and health reſtore ; 

How ſanguine ſwains their amorous hours repent, 

When pleaſure's paſt, and pains are permanent; 

And how frail nymphs oft', by abortion, aim 

To loſe a ſubſtance, to preſerve a name. 140 
Soon as each member in his rank was plic'd, 
My kind confederates, if my poor intent, 

As *tis ſincere, has been but prevalent, 

We here had met on ſome more fafe deſign, 145 

And on no other buſineſs but to dine; 

The Faculty had ſtill maintain'd their ſway, 

And intereſt then had bid us but obey; 

This only emulation we had known, 

Who beſt could fill his purſe, andthin the town. 150 

But now from gathering clouds deſtruction pours, 

Which ruins with mad rage our halcyon hours: 

Miſts from black jealouſies the tempeſt form, 

Whilſt late diviſions reinforce the ſtorm. 

Know, when theſe feuds, like thofe at law, wers 

aſt, 

The ee will be loſers at the laſt. 156 

Like heroes in ſea-fights we ſeek renown ; 

To fire ſome hoſtile ſhip, we burn our own. 

Whoe'er throws duſt againſt the wind, deſcries 

He throws it, in effect, but in his eyes. 10 

That juggler which another's ſleight will ſhow, 

But teaches how the world his own may know. 
Thrice happy were thoſe golden days of old, 

When dear as burgundy, ptiſans were fold ; 


* Gil2orp, an apothecary. 
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When patients choſe to die with better will, 165 
Than breathe, and pay th' apothecary's bill: 


And, cheaper than for our aſliitance call, 


Might go to Aix or Bourbon, ſpring and fall. 
Then prieſts increas'd, and piety decay'd, 
Churchmen the church's purity betray'd, * 
Their lives and doctrine ſlaves and atheiſts made. 
The laws were but the hireling judge's ſenſe; 
Juries were ſway'd by venal evidence. | 
Fools were promoted to the council-board, 
Tools tothe bench, and bullies to the ſword. 175 
Penſions in private Kee the ſenate's aim; | 
And patriots for a place abandon'd fame. 

But now no influencing art remains, 
For Somers has the ſeal, and Naſfau reigns. 
And we, in ſpite of our reſolves, muſt bow, 180 
And ſuffer by a reformation too. 
For now late jars our practices detect, 
And mines, when once diſcover'd, loſe effect. 
Diſſenſions, like ſmall ſtreams, are firſt begun, 
Scarce ſeen they riſe, but gather as they run: 185 
So lines that from their parallel decline, 
More they proceed, the more they ſtill disjoin. 
Tis therefore my advice, in haſte we ſend, 
And beg the Faculty to be our friend ; 
Send {ſwarms of patients, and our quarrels end.) 
So awful beadles, if the vagrant treat, 191 
Straight turn familiar, and their faſces quit. 
In vain we but contend, that planet's power 
Thoſe vapours can diſperſe it rais d before. 

As he prepar'd the miſchief to recite, 195 
Keen Colocynthus * paus'd, and foam'd with 

. ſpite. | 

Sour ferments on his ſhining ſurface ſwim, 
Work up the froth, and bubble o'er the brim : 
Not btauties fret ſo much if freckles come, 
Or noſe ſhould redden in the drawing-room ; 200 


Or lovers that miſtake th' appointed hour, 
Or in the lucky minute want the power. 


us he Thou ſcandal of great Pæan's art, 
At thy approach the ſprings of nature ſtart, 


The nerves unbrace : nay, at the fight of thee, 205 


A ſcratch turns cancer, itch a leproſy. 

Could'ſt thou propoſe, that we, the friends of fates, 
Who fill churchyards, and who unpeople ſtates, 
Who baffle nature, and diſpoſe of lives, 209 
Whilſt Ruſſel , as we pleaſe, or ſtarves or thrives, 


VARIATION $ 

Ver. 182. 
But now late jars our practices detect, 
For mines, when once diſcover'd, loſe th' effect. 
Diſſenſions, Ile ſmall ſtreams, are firſt begun, 
Scarce ſeen they riſe, but gather as they run. 
So lines that from their parallel decline, 
More they advance, the more they ſtill disjoin, 
Tis therefore my advice, in haſte we ſend, 
And beg the Faculty to be our friend. 
As he revolving ſtood to ſay the reſt, 
Rough Colocynthus thus his rage expreſt. 


* Dare, an apothecary. 
f A celebrated undertaker of furerals. 
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Should e' er ſubmit to their deſpotic will, 
Who out of conſolation ſcarce can kill? 
The towering Alps ſhall ſooner fink to vales, 
And leeches, in our glaſſes, ſwell to whales; 
Or Norwich trade in inſtruments of ſteel, 215 
And Birmingham in ſtuffs and druggets deal ! 
Alleys at Wapping furniſh us new modes, 
And Monmouth-ſtreet, Verſailles with riding- 
hoods! 

The Sick to th* hundreds in pale throngs repair, 
And change the Gravel-pits for Kentiſh air! 220 
Our properties muſt on our arms depend; 
Tis next to conquer, bravely to defend. 
Tis to the vulgar death too harſh appears; 
The ill we feel is only in our fears. 224 

To die, is landing on ſome ſilent ſhere, 
Where billows never break, nor tempeſts roar 5 
Ere well we feel the friendly ſtroke, tis o'er. 
The wiſe through thought thꝰ inſults of death defy ; 
The fools, through bleſt inſenſibility. 
Tis what the guilty fear, the pious crave; 230 
Sought by the wretch, and vanquiſh'd by the 

brave. | 

It eaſes lovers, ſets the captive free; 
And, though a tyrant, offers liberty. 

Sound but to arms, the foe ſhall ſoon confeſs 


Our force increaſes, as our funds grow leſs; 235 


And what requir'd ſuch induſtry to raile, 

We'll ſcatter into nothing as e pleaſe. 

Thus they*l] acknowledge, to annihilate 

Shews no leſs wondrous power than to create, 

We'll raiſe our numerous cohorts, and oppoſe 240 

The feeble forces of our pigmy foes ; * 

Legions of quacks ſhall join us on the place, 

From great Kirleus down to doctor Cale. 

Though ſuch vile rubbiſh fink, yet we ſhall riſe; 

Directors {till ſecure the greateſt prize. 245 

Such poor ſupports ſerve only Ike a ſtay ; 

The tree once fix'd, its reſt is torn away. 

So patriots, in time of peace and eaſe, 

Forget the fury of the late diſeaſe : 

On dangers paſt ſerenely think no more, 250 

And curſe the hand that heal'd the wound before. 
Arm therefore, gallant friends, *tis honour's 

call; 

Or let us boldly fight, or bravely fall! 

To this the ſeſſion ſeem'd to give conſent, 
Much lik'd the war, but dreaded much th” event. 
At length, the growing difference to compoſe, 256 
Two brothers, nam'd Aſcarides *, aroſe. 

Both had the volubility of tongue, 

In meaning faint, but in opinion ſtrong. 

To ſpeak they both aſſum'd a like pretence ; 260 
The elder gain'd his juſt pre-eminence. 

Thus he: Tis true, when privilege and right 
Are once invaded, honour bids us fight. 

But ere we once engage in honour's cauſe, 
Firſt know what honour is, and wheice it was. 265 

Scorn'd by the baſe, tis courted by the brave, 
The hero's tyrant, and the coward's flave ; 

Born in the noiſy camp, it lives on air, 


And both exiſts by hope and by deſpair ; 


* The Pearces, apothecaries. 
C 
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Angry whene'er a moment's eaſe we gain, 270 
And reconcil'd at our returns of pain. 
It lives, when in death's arms the hero lics : 
But when his ſafety he conſalts, it dies. 
Bigoted to this idol, we diſclatm 
Reſt, health, and eafe, for nothing but a name. 275; 
Then let us, to the field before we move, 
Know, if the gods our enterprize approve. 
Suppoſe th' unthinking Faculty unveil. 
What we, through wiſer conduct, would con- 
_ ceal; 
Is't reaſon we ſhould' quarrel with the glaſs 280 
"That ſhews the monſtrous features of our face? 
Or grant ſome grave pretenders have of late 
Thought fit an innovation to create; 
Soon they'll repent what raſhly they begun: 
Though projects pleaſe, projectors are undone, 285 
All novelties mult this ſucceſs expect, | 
When good, our envy; and when bad, neglect: 
f reaſon could dire&, ere now each gate 
Had born ſome trophy of triumphal ſtate ; 
Temples had told how Greece and Belgia owe 290 
Froy and Namur to Jove and to Naſſau. 
Then, ſince no veneration is allow'd, 
Or to the real, or th” appearing good; 
The project that we yainly apprehend 
Nruſt, as it blindly roſe, as vilely end. 295 
Some members of the Faculty there are, 
Who intereſt prudently to oaths prefer. 
Our friendſhip with feign'd airs they poorly court, 
And boaſt, their politics are our ſupport: 
Them we'll conſult about this enterprize, 300 
And boldly execute What they adviſe. | 
But from below, while ſuch reſolves they took, 
Some Arum Fulminans the fabric ſhook. 
"The champions, daunted at the crack, retreat, 
Regard their ſafety, and their rage forget. 305 
So when at Bathos carth's big offspring {trove 
To ſcale the ſkies, and wage a war with Jove 
Soon as the aſs of old Silenvs bray'd, | 
The trembling rebels in gonfuſion. fled, 
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\ TOT far from that frequented theatre, 

1N Where wandering punks cach night at five 
repair; 

Where purple emperors in buſkins tread, 

And rule imaginary worlds for bread ; 

Where Bentley, by old writers, wealthy grew, 5g 

And Briſcoe * lately was undone by new ; 


VARIATIONS, 
Ver. 228. 8 | 
I things of uſe were valued, there had been 
Some workhouſe where the Monument is ſcen. 


OE MS. 


There triumphs a phyſician of renown, 

To none, but ſuch as ruſt in health, unknown. 
None e'er was plac'd more fitly, to impart 

His known experience, and his healing art. 1#. 
When Burgeſs deafens all the liſtening preſs 
With peals of moſt feraphic emptineſs ; 

Or when myſterious Freeman mounts on high, 
To preach his parifh to a lethargy ; | 
This Aſculapius waits hard by, to eaſe I; 
The martyrs of ſuch Chriſtian cruelties. 

Long has this darling quarter of the town, 
For lewdneſs, wit, and gallantry, been known. 
All forts meet here, of whatſoe'er degree, 


The critics each adventurous author ſcan, 
And praiſe or cenſure as they like the man. 


So nicely taſteleſs, ſo correctly dull! 
The politicians of Parnaſſus prate, 25: 
And poets canvaſs the affairs. of ſtate; 
The cits ne'er talk of trade and ſtock, but tell 
How Virgil writ, how bravely Turnus fell. 
The country-dames drive to Hippolito's, 
Firſt find a fpark, and after loſe a noſe. 30 
The lawyer for lac'd coat the robe does quit, 
He grows a madman, and then turns a wit. 
And in th' cloiſter penſive Strephon waits, 
Till Cloe's hackney comes, and then retteats; 34 
And if th' ungenerous nympli a ſhaft lets fly, ) 
More fatally than from a ſparkling eye, : 
Mirmillo *, that fam'd Opifer, is nigh. 
The trading tribe oft” thither throng to dine, 
And want of elbow-room fupply in wine. 
Cloy'd with variety,. they furteit there, - 40 
Whilſt the wan patients on thin gruel fare. 
Twas here the champions of the party met, 
Of their heroic enterpriſe to treat. 

Each hero a tremendous air put on, 
And ſtern Mirmillo in theſe words begun: 45 
- ?Tis with concern, my friends, I meet you here; 


No grievance you can know, but I muſt ſhare. 


{Tis plain, my intereſt you've advanc'd ſo long, 


Each fee, though I was mute, would find a tongue. 

| And, in return, though I have ſtrove to rend 50 

Thoſe ſtatutes, which on oath I ſhould defend; 

Such arts are triftes to a. generous mind : 

Great ſervices, as great returns ſhould find. 

And you'll perceive, this hand, when glory calls, 

Can brandiſh arms as well as urinals. 55 
Oxford and all her paſſing-bells can tell, 

By this right-arm what mighty numbers fell. 

Whilſt others meanly aſk'd whole months te ſlay, 

I oft” diſpatch'd the patient in a day: 

With pen in hand I puſh'd to that degree, 60 

I ſcarce had left a wretch to give a fee. 

Some fell by laudanum, and ſome by ſteel, 

And death in ambuſh lay in evexy pill. 

For, ſave or ſlay, this privilege we claim, 

Though credit ſuffers, the reward's the ſame. 65 

What though the art of healing we pretend, 


* 


He that deſigns it leaſt, is moſt a friend. 


Into the right we err, and muſt confeſs 
To overſights we often owe ſucceſs. 


* Tro bockſellers. 


* Dr, Gibbons. 


* 


To blend and juſtle into harmony. 20% 


The weeds of writings for the flowers they cull ;- 
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Thus Beſſus got the battle in the play; 70 
His glorious cowardice reſtor'd the day. 
So the fam'd Grecian piece ow'd its deſert 
Jo chance, and not the labour'd ftrokes of art. 
Phyſicians, if they're wiſe, ſhould never think 
Of any arms but ſuch as pen and ink ; 75 
But th' enemy, at their expenſe, ſhall find 
When honour calls, I'Il ſcorn to ſtay behind. 
He ſaid ; and ſeaP'd the engagement with a kiſs, 
Which was return'd by younger Aſcaris * ; 
Who thus advanc'd: Each word, Sir, you im- 


part, | 
Has ſomething killing in it, like your art; 80 
How much we to your boundle s friendſhip owe, 
Our files can ſpeak, and your preſcriptions ſhow. 
Your ink deſcends in ſuch exceſſive ſhowers, 
"Tis plain, you can regard no health but ours. 
Whil't poor pretenders puzzle o'er a caſe, 8 
You but appear, and give the coup de grace. 
O that near Xanthus* banks you had but dwelt, 
When llium firſt Achaian fury felt! 
The horned river then had curs'd in vain 


flain ; 

No trophies you had left for Greeks to raiſe; 91 
Their ten years toil, you'd finiſh in ten days. 
Fate ſmiles on your attempts; and, when you liſt, 
In vain the cowards fly, or brave reſiſt. 
Then let us arm, we need not fear ſucceſs; 95 
No labours are too hard for Hercules. 
Our military enfigns we'll diſplay ; 
Conqueſts purſues, where courage leads the way. 

To this deſign ſhrill Querpo + did agree, 
A zealous member of the faculty; 
His fire's pretended pious ſteps he treads, 
And where the Doctor fails, the Saint ſuccecds. 
A conventicle flefl1'd his greener years, 
And his full age the rightcous rancour ſhares, 
Thus boys hatch game-eggs under birds of prey, 
To make the fowl more furious for the fray. 106 

Slow Carus þ-next diſcover'd his intent, 
With painful pauſes muttering what he meant. 
His ſparks of life, in ſpite of drugs, retfeat, 
So cold, that only calentures can heat. 
In his chill veins the ſluggiſh puddle flows, 
And loads with lazy fogs his ſable brows, 
Legions of lunaticks about him preis; = 
His province is, loſt reaſon to redreſs. 
So when perfumes their fragrant ſcent give o'er, 
Nought can their odour, like a jakes, reſtore. 116 
When for advice the vulgar throng, he's found 
W ith lumbe\ of vile books beſieg'd around. 
The gazingAhrong acknowledge their ſurprize, 
And, deaf to reaſon ſtill conſult their eyes. 120 
V ell he perceives, the world will often find, 
Lo catch the eye is to convince the mind. 
thus a weak ſtate by wiſe diſtruſt inclines 
[ o numerous ores, and ſtrength in magazines. 
So fools are always moſt prCuſe of words, 125 : 
prod cowards never fa] of longeſt ſwords. 
bandon'd authors here a refuge mcet, 
\nd tom the world to duſt and worms zetreat. 


100 


110 


* 
Mr. Parrot. Dr. Howe. 


Young Feleus? arm, that chok'd his fiream with 
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Here dregs and ſediment of auctions reign, 
Refuſe of fairs, and gleanings of Duck-lane. 130 
And up theſe walls much Gothic lumber climbs, 
With Swiſs philoſophy, and Runic rhymes. 
Hither, retriev'd {rom cooks and grocers, come 

{ Mede's works entire, and endleſs reams of Blome. 
Where would the long-negle&ted Collins fly, 135 
If bounteous Carus ſhould refuſe to buy:? 

But each vile ſcribbler's happy on this ſcore ; 
He'll find ſome Carus ſtill to read him o'er. 

Nor muſt we the obſequious Umbra * ſpare, 
Who ſoft by nature, yet declar'd for war, 140 
But when ſome rival power invades a right, 
Flies ſet on flies, and turtles turtles fight. 

Elſe courteous Umbra to the laſt had been 
Demurely meek, inſipidly ſerene. | 
With him, the preſent {till ſome virtues have; 145 
The vain are ſprightly; and the ſtupid, grave; 
The flothful, negligent ; the foppiſh, neat ; 
The lewd are airy ; and the fly, diſcreet ; 

A Wren, an Eagles a Baboon, a Beau; 
Colt , a Lycurgus; and a Phocion, Rowe f. 150 

Heroic ardour now th* aſſembly warms, 

Fach combatant breathes nothing but alarms. 
For future glory while the ſcheme is laid, 
Fam'd Horoſcope thus offers to diſſuade : 

Since of each enterprize th' event's unknown, Is 5 
We'll quit the ſword, and hearken to the gown. 
Nigh lives Vagellius ||, one reputed long 
For ſtrength of lungs, and pliancy of tongue. 
For fees, to any form he moulds a cauſe, 

The worſt has merits, and the beſt has flaws. 160 
Five guincas make a criminal to-day ; — 
And ten to-morrow wipe the ſtain away. 
Whatever he afirms is undeny'd, 

Milo's the Lecher, Clodius th* Homicide 
Cato pernicious, Catiline a ſaint, 

Orford ſuſpected, Dugcomb innocent. 

To law then, friends, for *tis by Fate decreed, 
Vagellus, and our money, ſhall ſucceed. 

Know, when ! firſt invok'd Diſeaſe by charms 
To prove propitious to our future arms, I70 
Ill omens did the ſacrifice attend, 

Nor would the Sybil from her grot aſcend. 

As Horoſcope urg'd farther to be heard, 
He thus was interrupted by a Bard &: 

In vain your magic myſteries you uſe, 
Such ſounds the Sybil's ſacred ears abule. 
IJheſe lines the pale divinity ſhall raiſe, 

Such is the power of found, and force of lays. 

« « Arms meet with arms, fauchions with fau- 

« chions claſh, 
© And ſparks of fire ſtruck out from armour flaſh. 
© Thick clouds of duſt contending warriors raiſe, 
t And hideous war oer all the region brays. 
Some raging ran with huge Herculean clubs, 
© Some waſſy balls of braſs, ſome mighty tubs 
«© Of cinders þere.- 185 
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* Dr. Gould. Sir H. Dutton Colt. 
Mr. Anthony Rowe. Sir Barth, Shower, 
$ Sir Richard Dleckmœ e, 
q Ws Arthur, p. 307. 
jj King Arthur, p. 327. 
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c * Naked and half-burnt hills with hideous 


„ 


« wreck 
1 Affright the ſkies, and fry the ocean's back. 
As he went rumbling on, the Fury ſtraight 


Crawl'd in, ker limbs could ſcarce ſupport her 


weight. 
A rueful rag her meagre forehead bound, 
And faintly her furr'd lips theſe accents ſound : 


Mortal, how dar'ſt thou with ſuch lines addreſs 


My awful ſeat, and trouble my receſs ? 
In Eſſex marſhy hundreds is a cell, 


'Thither raw damps on drooping wings repair, 
And ſhivering quartans ſhake the ſickly air. 
There, when fatigu'd, ſome ſilent hours I paſs, 
And ſubſtitute Phyſicians in my place. 

'Then dare not, for the future, once rehearſe 200 
'The diſſonance of ſuch untuneful verſe ; 

But in your lines let energy be found, | 
And learn to riſe in ſenſe, and fink in ſound. 
Harſh words, though pertinent, ohcouth appear; 
None pleaſe the fancy, who offend the ear. 


205 
In ſenſe and numbers if you would cxcel, 

Read Wycherley, conſider Dryden well. 

In one, what vigorous turns of fancy ſhine ! 

In th' other, Syrens warble in each line. 209 


The Smiles and Graces melt in ſoft deſire, 
And little Loves confeſs their amorous fire. 
The gentle Iſis claims the ivy crown, 
To bind th' immortal brows of Addiſon. 
As tuneful Congreve tries his rural ſtrains, 
Pan quits the woods, the liſtening Fawns the 
—_ 7: f 

And Philomel, in notes like his, complains. 
And Britain, ſince Pauſanias + was writ, 
Knows Spartan virtue, and Athenian wit. 
When Stepney paints the godlike acts of kings, 220 
Or, what Apollo dictates, Prior ſings | 
The banks of Rhine a pleas'd attention ſhow, 
And ſilver Sequana forgets'to flow. 

Such juſt examples carefully read o'er, 
Slide without falling; without ſtraining, ſoar. 225 
Olt' though your ſtrokes ſurprize, you ſhould not 

chooſe + ; e 

A theme ſo mighty for a virgin Muſe. 
Long did Apelles his fam'd piece decline; 
His Alexander was his laſt deſign. 
Tis Montague's rich vein alone muſt prove, 230 
None but a Phidias ſhould attempt a Jove. 

The Fury paus'd, till with a frightful ſound 
A riſing whirlwind burſt the unhallow'd ground. 


it Dorſet's ſprightly Muſe but touch the lyre, 


After ver. 212. theſe lines are omitted: 
The Tiber now no gentle Gallus ſees, 
But ſmiling Thames enjoys her Normanbys. 


VARIATIONS, 


„„ 


The Fury ſaid; and vaniſhing from ſight, 

Cry'd out, To arms; ſo left the realms of light. 
The combatants to th' enterprize conſent, 

And the next day ſmil'd on the great event. 


* Prince Arthur, p. 130. 
+ Pauſr-1as, written by Mr. Norton. 
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Where lazy fogs and drizzling vapours dwell: 195 


214 
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Then ſne— The Deity we Fortune call, 
Though diſtant, rules and influences all. 
Straight for her favour to her court repair ; 
Important embaſſies aſk wings of air. 
Each wondering ſtood; but Horoſcope's great ſoul, 
That dangers ne'er alarm, nor doubts control, 
Rais'd on the pinions of the bounding wind, 240 
Out-flew the rack, and left the hours behind. 
The evening now with bluſhes warms the air, 
The ſteer reſigns the yoke, the hind his care. 
The clouds above with golden edgings glow. 
And falling dews refreſh the earth below. 245 
'The bat with ſooty wings flits through the grove, 
Ihe reeds ſcarce ruſtle, nor the aſpines move, 
And all the feather'd folks forbear their lays of 
love. 
Through the tranſparent region of the ſkies, 
Swift as a wiſh, the miſſionary flies 
With wonder he ſurveys the upper air, 
And the gay gilded meteors ſporting there ; 
How lambent jellies, kindling in the night, 
Shoot through the æther in a trail of light; 
How riſing ſteams in th' azure fluid blend, 255 
Or fleet in clouds, or ſoft in ſhowers deſcend ; 
Or, if the ſtubborn rage of cold prevail, 
in flakes they fly, or fall in moulded hail ; 
How honey-dews embalm the ſragrant morn, 
And the fair oak with luſcious ſweats adorn; 269 
How heat and moiſture mingle in a maſs, 
Or belch in thunder, or in lightning blaze; 
Why nimble corruſcations ſtrike the eye, 
And bold tornados bluſter in the ſky ; 
Why a prolific Aura upwards tends, 265 
Ferments, and in a living ſhower deſcends; 
How vapours hanging on the tuwering hills 
In breezes ſigh, or weep in warbling rills; 
Whence infant winds their tender pinions try, 
And river-gods their thirſty urns ſupply. 270 
The wondering ſage purſues his airy flight, 
And braves the chill unwholeſome damps of night: 
He views the tracts where luminaries rove, 
To ſettle ſeaſons here, and fates above; 
The bleak Arcturus ſtill forbid the feas, 
The ſtormy Kids, the weeping Hyades ; 
The ſhining Lyre with ſtrains attracting more 
Heaven's glittering manſions now than Hell's be- 
—_— 
Glad Caſſiopeia circling in the ſky, 
And each fair Churchill of the galaxy, 
Aurora, on Eteſian breezes borne, | 
With bluſhing lips breathes out the ſprightly 
morn: - 
Each flower in dew their ſhort-liv'd empire weeps, 
And Cynthia with her lov'd Endymion fleeps. 
As through the gloom the Magus cuts his way, 28 
Imperfect objects tell the doubtful day; 
Dim he diſcerns majeſtic Atlas rife, 
And bend beneath the burden of the ſkies ; 
His towering browggtloft no tempeſts know, 
Whilſt lightning flies, and thunder rolls below. 296 
Diſtant from hence beyond a waſte of plains, 
Proud Teneriff, his giant brother, reigns; 
With breathing fire his pitchy noſtrils glow, 
As from his ſides he ſhakes the fleecy 1now. 
Araund this hoary prince, from watery beds, 295 
His ſubject iſlands raiſe their yerdapt heads; 
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The waves ſo gently waſh each riſing hill, 
The land ſeems floating, and the oceän ſtill. 
Eternal Spring with ſmiling verdure here 
Warms the mild tir, and crowns the youthful 
year. avs 
From cryſtal roeks tranſparent rivulets flow; 301 


The tuberoſe ever breathes, and violets blow. 


The vine undreſs'd her ſwelling cluſters bears, 
The labouring hind the mellow olive cheers; 
Bloſſoms and fruit at once the citron ſhews, 305 
And, as ſhe pays, diſcovers ſtill ſhe owes. 

The orange to her ſun her pride diſplays, 

And gilds her fragrant apples with hjs rays: 

No blaſts e'er_diſcompoſe the peaceful ſky, 

The ſprings but murmur, and the winds but ſigh. 


The tuneful ſwans on gliding rivers float, 311 


And warbling dirges die on every note. 

Where Flora treads, her Zephyr garlands flings, 

And ſcatters odours from his purple wings; 

Whilſt birds from woodbine bowers and jaſmine 
groves | 


Chant their glad nuptials, and unenvy'd loves. 316 
Mild ſeaſons, riſing hills, and ſilent dales, 


Cool grottos, ſilver brooks, and flowery vales, 
Groves fill'd with balmy ſhrubs, in pomp appear, 
And ſcent with gales of ſweets thecircling year. 320 
Theſe happy iſles, where endleſs pleaſures wait, 
Are ſtil'd by tuneful bards——The Fortunate 
On high, where no hoarſe winds, nor clouds reſort, 
The hoodwink'd Goddeſs keeps her partial court. 
Upon a wheel of amethyſt ſhe ſits, 325 
Gives and reſumes, and ſmiles and frowns by fits. 
In this ſtill labyrinth, around her lie . 
Spells, philters, globes, and ſchemes of palmiſtry : 
A ſigil in this hand the gipſy bears, 
In th” other a prophetic ſieve and ſheers, 330 
The Dame, by divination, knew that ſoon 
The Magus would appear—and then begun : 
Hail ſacred ſeer! thy embaſſy I know: 
Wars muſt enſue, the fates will have it ſo. 


Dread fates ſhall follow, and diſaſters great, 335 


Pills charge on pills, and bolus bolus meet : 
Both ſides ſhall conquer, and yet both ſhall fail; 
Ihe mortar now, and then the urinal. 

Jo thee alone my influence I owe ; 
Where Nature has deny'd, my favours flow. 340 
Lis I that give, ſo mighty is my power, | 
Faith to the Jew, complexion to the Moor. 


1 am the wretch's wiſh, the rook's pretence, 


The fluggard's eaſe, the coxcomb's providence. 

Sir Scrape-quill, once a ſupple ſmiling ſlave, 345 

3,ooks lofty now, and inſolently grave; 

Puilds, ſettles, purchaſes, and has each hour 

Caps from the-rich, and curſes from the poor. 

Spadillio, that at table ſerv'd of late, 

Drinks rich Tockay himſelf, and eats in plate; 350 

Has levees, villas, miſtreſſes in ſtore, 

And owns the racers which he rubb'd before. 
Souls heavenly born my faithleſs boons defy ; 

The brave is to himſelf a deity, | 

Though bleſt Aſtrea's gone, ſome ſoil remains 355 

Where Fortune is the ſlave, and Merit reigns, 
The Tiber boaſts his Julian progeny, 

Thames his Naſſau, the Nile his Ptolomy. 

Iberia, yet for future ſway deſign'd, 

Shall, for a Heſſe, a greater Merdaunt find. 360" 
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Thus Ariadne in proud triumph rode; 
She loſt a hero, and ſhe found a god. 


* 


THE 


DIS P E NS A R V. 
CANT®S: ,. 


WHEY the till night with peaceful poppies 
crown'd, 
Had ſpread her ſhady pinions o'er the ground; 
And lumbering chiefs of painted triumphs dream, 
While groves and ſtreams are the ſoft virgin's 
theme; , 
The ſurges gently daſh againſt the ſhore, 5 
Flocks quit the plains, and gally- ſlaves the oar; 
Sleep ſhakes its downy wings o'er mortal eyes; 
Mirmillo is the only wretch it flies; "2 
He finds no reſpite from his anxious grief; 
Then ſeeks from this ſoliloquy relief. 10 
Long have I reign'd unrival'd in the town, 
Opprefs'd with fees, and deafen'd with renown. 
None e'er could die with due ſolemnity, 
Unleſs his paſſport firſt was ſign'd by me. 
My arbitrary bounty's undeny'd: 15 
give reverſions, and for heirs provide. 
None could the tedious nuptial ſtate ſupport, 
But I, to make it caſy, make it ſhort, 
I ſet the diſcontented matrons free, 
And ranſom huſbands from captivity. 20 
Shall one of ſuch importance then engage 
In noiſy riot and in civil rage? 
No: I'll endeavour ſtraight a peace, and ſo 
Preſerve my character, and perſon too. ; 
But Diſcord, that ſtill haunts with hideous mien 
"Thoſe dire abodes where Hymen once hath been, 26 
O'ecrkeard Mirmillo's anguiſh ; then begun 
In peeviſh accents to expreſs her own: 
Have I fo often baniſh'd lazy peace 
From her dark ſolitude, and lov'd receſs ? 30 
Have I made South and Sherlock diſagree, 
And puzzle truth with learn'd obſcurity ? 3 
Ard does the faithful Ferguſon profeſs 
His ardour ſtill for animoſities ? | 
Have I, Britannia's ſafety to enſure, 35 
| Expos'd her naked, to be moſt ſecure ? 
Have I made parties oppoſite, unite, 
In monſtrous leagues of amicable ſpite, 
To curſe their count: y, whilſt the common cry 
Is freedom; but their aim, the miniſtry ? 4 
And ſtall a daſtard's cowardice prevent 
The war, fo long I've labour'd to foment ? 
No, tis reſolv'd, he either ſhall comply, 
Or I'll renouzce my wan divinity. 
With that, the Hag approach'd Mirmillo's bed, 
And, taking Querpo's meagre ſhape, ſhe ſaid : 46 
A. noon of night I haſten to diſpel 
"Thoſe tumults in your penſive boſom dwell. 
1 dreamt but now I heard your heaving ſighs, | 
Nay, ſaw the tears Cebating in your eyes 59 
O that 'twere but a dream] but threats I find 


our in your looks, and rankle in your mind. 
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Speak, e it is this late diſorder flows, 
That ſhakes your ſoul, and troubles your repoſe. 
Miſtakes in practice ſcarce could give you painz 55 
Too well you know, the dead will ne'er complain. 
What looks diſcover, ſaid the homicide, 
Would be a fruitleſs induſtry to hide. 
My ſafety firſt I muſt conſult, and then 
I'll ſerve our ſuffering party with my pen. 60 
All ſhould, reply'd the Hag, their talent learn ; 
The moſt attempting oft? the leaſt diſcern. 
Let Peterborough ſpeak, and Vanbrugh write, 
Soft Acon court, and reugh Cæcinna fight: 
Such muſt ſucceed; but, when th* enervate aim 65 
Beyond their force, they ſtill contend for ſhame. 
| Had Colbatch printed nothing of his own, 
He had not been the Saffold of the town, 
Aſſes and owls, unſeen, their kind betray, 
If theſe attempt to hoot, or thoſe to bray. 70 
Had Weſley never aim'd in verſe to pleaſc, 
We had not rank d him with our Ogilbys. 
Still cenſures will on dull pretenders fall; 
A Codrus ſhould expect à Juvenal. 8 
In lines, but like ill paintings, are ed, 75 
To ſet off, and to recommend the good. f 
So diamonds take a luſtre from their foil; 
And to a Bentley *tis we owe a Boyle. 
Conſider well the talent you poſſeſs; 
To ſtrive to make it more, would make i it Jeſs; 80 
And recolle& what gratitude is due, 
To thoſe whoſe party you abandon now. 
To them you owe your odd magnificence, 
But to your ſtars your magazine of ſenſe. 
Haſpt in a tombril, aukward have you ſhin'd, 85 
With one fat ſlave before, and none behind, 
Then haſtz and join your true intrepid friends, 
Succeſs on vigour and diſpatch depends, 
Labouring in doubts Mirmillo ſtood; then ſaid, 
Tis hard to undertake, if gain diſſuade; 90 
What fool for noiſy feuds large fees would leave? 
Ten harveſts more would all I wiſh for give. 
True, man! reply'd the elf; by choice diſcas'd, 
Erer contriving pain, and never pleas'd. 
A preſent good they flight, an abſent chooſe; 9 5 
And what they have, for what they have not, loſe. 
Falſe proſpects all their true delights deſtroy, 
Reſolv'd to want, yet labouring to enjoy. 
In reſtleſs hurries thoughtleſsly they live, 
At ſubſtance oft? unmov'd, ſor ſhadows grieve, 100 
Chiidren at toys, as men at titles, aim; 
And in effe& both covet but the ſame. 
This Philip's ſon prov'd in revolving years; 
And firſt for rattles, then for worlds ſhed tears. 
The Fury ſpoke; then in a moment fir'd 105 
The hero's breaft with tempeſts, and retir'd. 
In boding dreams Mirmillo ſpent the night, 
And frightiul phantoms danc'd before his b 
Till the pale Pleiads clos'd their eyes of light. 


VARIATION $. 

Ver. 87—704. Originally thus, 
But ſoon what they ve exalted they'll difeard, 
And ſet up Carus, or the city Bard 

Alarm'd at this the Hero courage took, 

And ſtorms of terror threaten'd in his look. 
My drezd reſolves, he cry'd, I'll ſtraight purſue; 
The 8885 „ſatisfy'd, in ſmiles withdcrew. 


* 
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At length gay morn glows in the caſtern ſkies, 10 
The larks in raptures through the æther riſe, 
The azure miſts ſcud o'er the dewy lawns, 
The chaunter at his carly matins yawns, 


The amaranth opes its leaves, the lys its bells, 


And Progne her complaint of Tereus tells. 115 
As bold Mirmillo the gray dawn deſcries, 
Arm'd cap-a-pe, where honour calls, he flies, 
And finds the legions planted at their poſt ; 
Where mighty Querpo fill'd the eye the moſt. 
His arms were made, if we may credit fame, 120 
By Mulciber, the Mayor of Birmingham. © 


Of temper'd ſtibium the bright ſhield was caſt, 


And yet the work the metal far ſurpaſs'd. 

A foliage of the vulnerary leaves, 

Grav'd round the brim, the wondering ſight 
deecives. | 

Around the centre Fate's 121050 trophies lay, 125 

Probes, ſaws, inciſion-knives, and tools to ſlay. 

Emboſt upon the field, a battle ſtood 

Of leeches ſpouting hæmorrhoidal blood, 

The artiſt too expreſs'd the ſolemn ſtate 130 

Of grave phyſicians at a conſult met; 


About each ſymptom how they diſagree, 


But how unanimous in caſe of fee. 
Whilſt each aſſaſſin his learn'd colleague tires 
With learn'd impertinence, the ſick expires. 135 

Beneath this blazing orb bright Querpo ſhone; 
Himſelf an Atlas, and his ſhield a moon. 
A peſtle for his truncheon led the van, 
And his high helmet was a cloſe-ſtool pan. 
His creſt an Ibis, brandiſhing her beak, 140 
And winding in looſe folds her ſpiral neck. 
'This when the young Querpoides beheld, 
His face in nurſe's breaſt the boy conceal d; 
Then peept, and with th' eluigent helm would 

lay, 

And as —— monſter gap'd, would ſhrink away. 145 
Thus ſometimes; joy prevail d, and fometimes fear; 
And tears and ſmiles alternate paſſions were. 

As Querpo towering ſtood in martial might, 
Pacific Carus ſparkled on the right. 
An Oran Outang o'er his ſhoulders hung, 150 
His plume confeſs'd the capon whence it ſprung. 


His motley mail ſcarce could the hero bear, 


Haranguing thus the tribunes of the wan: 
Fam'd chiets, 

For preſent triumphs born, defign'd for more, 155 
Your virtue I admire, your valour more. 

If battle be refolv'd, you'll find this hand 

Can deal out Deſtiny, and Fate command. 

Our foes in throngs ſhall hide the crimſon plain, 
And their Apollo interpoſe in vain. 160 


Though Gods themſelves engage, a Diomed Qq 


With eaſe could ſhow a deity can bleed. 

But war's rough trade ſhould be by fools profeſt, 
The truz{t rubbiſh fills a trench the beſt. 
Let quinſies throttle, and the ow tan ſhake, 165 
Or dropſies drown, and gout and cholics rack; 
Let ſword and peſtilence lay waſte, while we 
Wage bloodleſs wars, and acht in theo y. 
Who wants not merit, nee ds not arm for fame; 
The dead I raiſe, my chivalry proclaim; 170 
Diſeaſes baffled, and loſt health reſtor'd, 
In Fame's bright liſt my: victories ⁊ecerd. 
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More lives from me their preſervation own, 
Than lovers loſe if fair Cornelia frown. 

Your cures, fiftill Querpo cry'd, aloud you tell, 
But wiſcly your miſcarriages gonceal, 176 
Zens, a prieſt, in Samothrace of old, 3 
Thus reaſon'd with Philopidas the bold: 
Immortal Gods you own, but think them blind 
To what concerns the ſtate of human kind. 180 
Either they hear not, or regard not prayer; 
That argues want of power, and this of care. 

low that wiſdom infinite muſt know; 
Power infinite muſt act. I grant it ſo. 
Haſte ſtraight to Neptune's fane ; ſurvey with zeal 
The walls. What then?” reply'd the infidel. 186 
Obſerve thoſe numerous throngs, in efligy, 
The gods have ſav'd from the devouring ſea. 
&« is true, their pictures that eſcap'd you keep, 
« But where are theirs that periſh'd in the deep?“ 

Vauntnow nomore the triumphof your ſkill, 191 
But, though unfee'd, exert your arm, and kill, 
Our ſcouts have learn'd the poſture of the foe ; 
In war, ſurprizes ſureſt conduct fhow. 

But Fame, that neither good nor bad conceals, 
That Pembroke's worth, and Ormond's valour 

tells; 
How truth in Burnet, how in Cavendiſh, reigns, 
Varro's magnificence with Maro's ſtrains ; - 
But how at church and bar all gape and ſtretch 
If Winnington but plead, or South or Only 
preach ; 
On nimble wings to Warwick-lane repairs, 201 
And what the enemy intends, declares. 
Confulion in each countenance appear'd, 
A council's call'd, and Stentor * firſt was heard; 
His labouring lungs the thron'd prætorium rent, 
Addreſſing thus the paſſive preſident : 206 
Machaon +, whoſe experience we adore, 
Great as your matchleſs merit, is your power. 
At your approach, the baffled tyrant Death 
Breaks his keen ſhafts, and grinds his claſhing 
teeth. 
To you we leave the conduct of the day; 
What you command, your vaſſals muſt obey. 
If this dread enterprize you would jlecline, 
We'll ſend to treat, and ſtifle the deſign. 
But, if my arguments had force, we'd try 21 
To humble our audacious foes, or die: . 
Our ſpite, they'll find, to their advantage leans; 
The end is good, no matter for the means. 
So modern caſuiits their talents try, | 
Uprightly for the ſake of truth to lie. 220 
He had not finifh'd, till th” out- guards deſcry'd 


Bright-<columns move in formidable pride; 


211 


VARIATIONS. 
Ver. 205. 

True to extremes, yet to dull forms a ſlave, 

He's always dully gay, or vainly grave. 

With indignation, and a daring air, 

He paus'd awhile, and thus addreſs'd the chair. 
Ver. 221. 

What Stentor offer'd was by moſt approv'd: 

But ſeveral voices ſeveral methods mov'd. 

At length th' adventurous heroes all agree 

1” expect the foe, and act defenſively. 


rx. Goagall, + Sir Thomas Millington. 
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The paſſing pomp ſo dazzled from afar, 

It ſeem'd a triumph, rather than a war. 

Though wide the front, though groſs the phalanx 
grew, es 

It look'd leſs dreadful, as it nearer grew. 226 

The adverſe hoſt for action ſtraight prepare 
All eager to unveil the face of war. | 
Their 2 lace on their helms, and take the 

eld, . 
And to their truſty Squire refign the ſhield: 230 
To paint each knight, their ardour and alarms, 
Would aſk the Muſe that ſang the frogs in arms, 

And now the fignal ſummons to the fray : 
Mock falchions flaſh, and paltry enfigns play. 
Theirpatron God hisfilverbow-ſtringstwangs; 235 
Tough harneſs ruſtles, and bold armour clangs; 
The piercing cauſtics ply their ſpiteful power ; 
Emetics ranch, and keen cathartics ſcour ; 
The deadly drugs in double doſes fly; 

And peſtles peal a martial ſymphony, 

Now from their level'd ſyringes they pour 
The liquid volley of a miſſive ſhower. 

Not ſtorms of fleet, which o'er the Baltic drive, 
Pufh'd on by northern guſts, ſuch horror give. 
Like ſpouts in ſouthern ſeas the deluge broke, 245 
And numhers ſunk beneath th” impetuous ſtroke. 

So when Leviathans diſpute the reign 
And uncontrol'd dominion of the main; 

From the rent rocks whole coral groves are torn, 
And iſles of ſea-weed on the waves are borne; 250 
Such watery ſtores from their ſpread noſtrils fly, 
Tis doubtful which is ſea, and which is ſky. 

And now the ſtaggering braves, led by Defpair, 
Advance, and to return the charge prepare. 
Each ſeizes for his ſhield a ſpacious ſcale, 255 
And the braſs weights fly thick as ſhowers of hail. 
Whole heaps of warriors welter on the ground, ) 
With gally-pots and broken phials crown'd ; 5 | 
Whilſt empty jars the dire defeat reſound. 

Thus when ſome ſtorm its cryſtal quarry rends, 
And Jove in rattling ſhowers of ice deſcends; 261 
Mount Athos ſhakes the foreſts on his brow, 
Whilſt down his wounded ſides freſh torrents 

flow, | 8 
And leaves __ limbs of trees o'erfpread the vale 
below. 

But now, all order loſt, promiſcuous blows 265 
Confus'dly fall; perplex'd the battle grows. 
From Stentor's * arm a maſſy opiate flics, 


And ſtraight a deadly fleep cloſed Carus' eyes. 


240 


VARIATIONS, (Ver 221.) CONTINUED. 


Into the ſhop their bold battalions move, 

And what their chief commands, the reſt approve. 

Down from the walls they tear the ſhelves in 

haſte, 4 

Which on their flank for paliſades are plac'd; 

And then behind the compter rang'd they ſtand, 

Their front ſo well ſecur'd, t' obey command. 
And now the ſcouts the adverſe hoſts deſcry, 

Blue aprons in the air for colours fly : 

With unrefiſted force they urge theif way, 

And find the foe embattled in array. 


* Dr. Goodall againſt Dr. Tyſon. 
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At Colon * great Serto rius Buchthorn flung, 
Who with fierce gripes, like thoſe of Death, was 
ſtung ; 3 

But with > Gantlef and diſdainful mien 271 
Hurl'd back ſteel pills, and hit him on the ſpleen. 
Chiron + attack*d 'Talthibius with ſuch might, 
One paſs had paunch'd the huge hydropic knight, 
Who ſtraight retreated to evade the wound, 275 
But in a flood of apozem was drown'd. 

This Pſylas 4 ſaw, and to the victor ſaid, 

Thou ſhalt not long ſurvive the unwieldy dead, 
Thy fate ſhall follow; to confirm it, ſwore, 

By th' image of Priapus, which he bore: 280 
And rais'd an eagle-ſtone, invoking loud 

On Cynthia, leaning o'er a ſilver cloud: 

Great Queen of night, and empreſs of the ſeas, 

If, faithful to thy, midnight myſteries, 

If, ſtill obſervantpt my early vows, 2285 
Theſe hands have eas'd the mourning matron's 

throws, . 

Direct this rais'd avenging arm aright : 

So may loud cymbals aid thy labouring light. 
He faid, and let the ponderous fragment fly 

At Chiron, but learn'd Hermes put it by. 290 

Though the haranguing God ſurvey'd the war, 

That day the Muſes' ſons were not his care ; 
Two friends, adepts, the Triſmegiſts by name, 
Alike their features, and alike their flame; | 
As ſimpling near fair Tweed each ſung by turn, 
'Fhe liſtening river would neglect his urn. 

Thoſe lives they fail'd to reſcue by their ſkill, 
Their Muſe could make immortal with her quill ; 
But learn'd enquiries after Nature's ſtate : 
Diſſolv'd the league, and kindled a debate. 300 
The one, for lofty labours fruitful known, 

Fill'd magazines with volumes of his own. 
- At his once-favour'd friend a tome he threw, 
That from his birth had flept unſeen till now; 


Stunn'd with the blow, the batter'd Bard retir'd, |} 
Sunk down, and in a ſimile expir'd. 306 


And now the cohorts ſhake, the legions ply, 
The yielding flanks confeſs the victory. 
Stentor, undaunted ſtill, with noble rage 
Sprung through the battle, Querpo to engage. 310 
Fierce was the onſet, the diſpute was great, 
Both could not varquiſh, neither would retreat; 
Each combatant his adverſary mauls, 
With batter'd bed-pans, and ſtav'd urinals. 
On Stentor's creſt the uſeful cryſtal breaks, 315 
And tears of amber gutter'4 down his cheeks : 
But whilſt the champion, as late rumours tell, 
Deſign'd a ſure deciſive ſtroke, he fell: 
And as the victor hovering o'er him ſtood, 
With arms extended, thus the ſuppliant ſued : 320 
When honour's loſt, tis a relief to die; 
Death's but a ſure retreat from infamy. 
But, to the loſt, if pity might be ſhown, 
Reflect on young Querpoides thy ſon ; 
1hen pity mine, for ſuch an infant grace 325 
Srailes in his eyes, and flatters in his face. 
If he was near, compaſſion he'd create, 
Or elſe lament his wretched parent's fate. 


Dr. Birch. 
} Dri, Chamberlain. 
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+ Dr. Gill againſt Dr. Ridley. 


Thine is the glory, and the field is thine ; 

To thee the lov'd Diſpenſary I reſign. 330 
At this the victors own ſuch exſtaſies, 

As Memphian prieſts if their Oſiris ſneeze : 

Or champions with Olympic clangor fir'd ; 

Or ſimpeting prudes with ſprightly Nantz inſpir'd; 

Or ſultans rais'd from dungeons to a crown; 335 

Or faſting zealots when the ſermon's done. 

| Awhile the chief the deadly ſtroke declin'd, 

And found compaſſion pleading in his mind. 

But whilſt he view'd with pity the diſtreſs'd, 


'Then winds the ſkies he toſs'd his threatening 
cad, | 

And, fir'd with more than mortal fury, ſaid : 
Sooner than I'll from vow'd revenge deſiſt, 

His Holineſs ſhall turn a Quietiſt; 

Janſenius and the Jeſuits agree, 345 

The inquiſition wink at hereſy, 

Warm convocations own the church ſecure, 

And more conſult her doctrine than her power. 
With that he drew a lancet in his rage, 

To puncture the ſtill ſupplicating ſage. 350 

But, while his thoughts that fatal ſtroke decree, 

Apollo interpos'd in form of fee. 

The Chief great Pæan's golden treſſes knew, 


Two Tritons, of a rough athletic mien, 

Sourly diſpute ſome quarrel of the flood, 

With knuckles bruis'd, and face beſmear'd in 

blood ; 

But, at the firſt appearance of a fare, 

Both quit the fray, and to their oars repair. 369 
The Hero ſo his enterprize recalls, 

His fiſt unclinches, and the weapon falls. 
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CANTO vi. 


HILFT. the ſhrill clangor of the battle rings, 


wings; | 
She ſeem'd a cherub moſt divinely bright, 
More ſoft than air, more gay than morning-light. 


Her eyes like Ranelagh's their beams diſpenſe, 


VARIATIONS, 


Ver. 342. I ; 

Faith ſtand unmov'd through Stillingfleet's de- 
fence, _ : 

And Locke for myſtery abandon ſenſe, 


* Thoſe members of the coilege that obſerve 
a kate ſtatute, are called by the apothecaries, 


. OF) 
c& Signetur men. 
OY 


He ſpy'd Signetur * writ upon his breaſt. - 340 


He own'd the God, and his rais'd arm withdrew. 
Thus often at the 'Temple-ſtairs we've ſeen 355 


| Auſpicious Health appear'd on Zephyr's 
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A charm ſhe takes from each excelling fair, 5 
And borrows Carlifle's ſhape, and Grafton's air. 


With Churchill's bloom, and Berkeley's innocence ;-” 
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On Iris thus the differing beams beſtow | | 
'The dye, that paints the wonders of her bow ; 10 
From the fair nymph a vocal muſic falls, | 
As to Machaon thus the goddeſs calls : 
Enough, th? atchievement of your arms you've 
ſhown, 7 
You ſeck a triumph you would bluſh to own. 
Haſte to the Elyſian fields, thoſe bleis'd abodes, 
Where Harvey fits among the dem -gods. 16 
Conſult that ſacred ſage, he'll ſoon diſcloſe 
The method that muſt mollify theſe woes. 
Let Celſus * for that enterprize prepare, 
His conduct to the ſhades ſhall be my care. 20 
Aghaſt the heroes ſtood diſſolv'd in fear, 
A form ſo heavenly bright they could not bear; 
Celſus, alone unmov'd, the ſight beheld, 
The reſt in pale confuſion left the field. 

So when the pygmies, marſhal'd on the plains, 
Wage puny war againſt th* invading cranes; 26 
'The puppets to their bodkin ſpears repair, 

And ſcatter'd feathers flutter in the air; 
But, when the bold imperial bird of Jove 


Py 


Stoops on his ſounding pinions from above, 30 


Among the brakes the fairy nation crowds, - 

And the Strimonian ſquadron ſeeks the clouds. 
And now the Delegate prepares to go 

And view the wonders of the realms below ; 

Then takes Amomum for the golden bough, : 

Thrice did the goddeſs with her ſacred wand 36 

The pavement ſtrike; and ſtraight at her command 

The willing ſurface opens, and deſcries | 

A deep deſcent that leads to nether ſkies. 

Hygeia to the ſilent region tends; | 


40 
And with his heavenly guide the charge deſcends. 


Thus Numa, when to hallow'd caves retir'd, 
Was by Ægeria guarded and inſpir'd. 

Within the chambers of the globe they ſpy 
The beds where ſleeping vegetables lie, AS 
Till the glad ſummons of a genial ray 
Unbinds the glebe, and calls them out to day. 


Hence Pancies trick themſelves in various hue, 
And hence Jonquils derive. their fragrant dew; +. 


Hence the Carnation and the baſhful Roſe 50 
Their virgin bluſhes to the morn diſcloſe ; 

Hence the chaſte Lily riſes to the light, 
Unveils her ſnowy breaſts, and charms the ſight ; 
Hence arbours are with twining greens array'd, 
T' oblige complaining lovers with their ſhade; 55 
And hence on Daphne's laurel'd forehead grow 
Immortal wreaths for Phœbus and Naſſau. 

The nſects here their lingering trance ſurvive : 
Benumb'd they ſeem'd, and doubtful if alive. 
From winter's fury hither they repair, 60 
And ſtay for milder ſkies and ſofter air. 

Down to thefe cells obſcener reptiles creep, 
Where hateful Nutes and painted Lizards ſleep; 
Where ſhivering ſnakes the ſummer ſolſtice wait ; 
Unfurl their painted folds, and flide in ſtate. 65 
Here their new form the numb'd Erucz*hide 
Their numerous feet, in ſlender bandage ty'd : 
Soon as the kindling ear begins to riſe, 


| This upſtart race their native clod deſpiſe, 


And proud of painted wings attempt the ſkies. 


* Dr, Bateman, 


And lend a luſtre brighter t 
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Now thoſe profounder regions they explore, 71 

Where metals ripen in vaſt cakes of ore. 7253 

Here, ſullen to the ſight, at large is fpread 

The dull unwieldy maſs of lumpiſh lead. 

There, glimmering in their dawning beds, are ſeen 

The light aſpiring ſeeds of ſprightly tin. 76 

The copper ſparkles next in ruddy ſtreaks; 

And in the gloom betrays its glowing cheeks. 

The ſilver then, with bright and burniſh'd grace, 

Youth and a blooming luſtre in its face, 80 

To th' arms of thoſe more yielding metals flies, 

And in the folds of their embraces lies. 

So cloſe they cling, ſo ſtubbornly retire ; 

Their love's more violent than the chemiſt's fire. 
Near theſe the Delegate with wonder ſpies 85 

Where floods of hving, filver ſerpentiſe; 

Where richeſt metals their bright looks put on, 

And golden ſtreams through amber channels run: 

Where light's gay god deſcends, to ripen gems, 

* his beams. 90 

Here he obſerves the fubterranean cells, 

Where wanton nature ſports in idle ſhells. 

Some helicoeids, ſome conical appear: 

Theſe, mitres emulate, thoſe turbans are. 

Here marcaſites in various figure wait, 95 

To ripen to a true metallic ſtate : | 

Till drops that from impending rocks deſcend 

Their ſubſtance petrify, and progreſs end. 

Nigh, livid ſeas of kindled ſulphut flow, 

And, whilſt enrag'd, their fiery ſurges glow, 100 

Convullions in the labouring mountains riſe, 


And hurl their melted vitals to the ſkies. 


He views with horror next the noiſy cave, 
Where with hoarſe dins impriſon'd tempeſts rave; 


Where clamorous hurricanes attempt their flight, 


Or, whirling in tumultuous eddies, fight. 106 

The warring winds unmov d Hygeia heard, 

Brav'd their loud jars, but much for Celſus fear d. 

Andromeda ſo, whilſt her hero fought, 

Shook for his danger, but her own forgot. 110 
And now the goddeſs with her charge deſcends, 

Whilf ſcarce one chearful glimpfe their ſteps 

befriends. ; | 

Here his forſaken ſeat old Ohacs keeps; 

And, undiſturb'd by form, in ſilence ſleeps; 

A griſly wight, and hideous to the eye, 115 

An aukward lump of ſhapeleſs anarchy. 

With ſordid age his features are defac'd; | 

His lands unpeopled, and his countries, waſte. 

To theſe dark realms much learned lumber cteeps, 

There copious Morton ſafe in ſilence fleeps3 120 

Where muſhroom libels in oblivion he, 

And, ſoon as born, like other monſters, die. 

Upon a couch of jet, in theſe abodes, 

Dull Night, his melancholy conſort, nods. 

No ways and means their cabinet employ; 125 

But their dark hours they waſte in barren joy. 
Nigh this receſs, with terror they ſurvey / 

Where Death maintains his dread tyrannic ſway. 

In the cloſe covert of a cypreſs grove, 

Where goblins friſk, and giry ſpectres rove, 130 

Yawns a dark cav, with awful horror wide, 

And there the Monarch's triumphs are deſcry d; 

Confus' d, and wildly huddled to the eye, 
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| The beggar's pouch and prince's purple lie; 
| | wa" | 
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Dim lamps with ſickly rays ſcarce ſeem to glow; 135 4 Methinks I recollect your former air, 


Sighs heave in mournful moans, andtears o'erflow ; 
R ſtleſs Anxiety, forlorn Defpair,. 
And all the faded family of Care; 
Old mouldering urns, racks, daggers, and diſtreſs, 
Make up theifrightful horror of the place. 
Within its dreadful jaws thoſe furies wait, 
Which execute the harſh decrees of Fate. 
Febris is firſt : the hag relentleſs hears _ 
The virgin's ſighs, and ſees the infant's tears. 
In her parch'd eye-balls fiery meteors reign; 145 
And reſtleſs ferments revel in each vein. ' 
Then Hydrops next appears amongſt the throng; 
Bloated, and big, ſhe flowly fails along. 
But, like a, mifer, in exceſs ſhe's poor, 


And pines for thirſt amudit her watery ſtore. r50 | 


Now loathſome Lepra, that offenfive ſpright, 
With foul eruptions-ſtain'd, offends the fight; 
Still deaf to Beauty's ſoft perſuading power; 


Nor can bright Hebe's charms her bloom ſecure. 


Whilſt meagre Prhiſis gives a filent blow, 155 
Ter ſtrokes are fare, but her advances flow: 
No loud alarms, nor fierce affanits, are ſhown ; 


Behind ſtov® crowds of much inferior fame, 
Foo numerous to repeat, too foul to name; x60 
Fhe vaſſals of their monarch's tyranny, 
Wuo, at bis nod, on fatal errands fly. f 
. Now Celſus, with his glorious guide, invades 
The filent region of the fleeting: ſhades ; 
Where rocks and rueſul deſerts are deſcry'd;, 165 
And ſullen Styx rolls dovyn his lazy tide; 
Then ſhews'the ferry-man the plant he bore, 
And claims his paſſage to the further ſhore. 
To whom'the Stygiau pilot, ſmiling, ſaid, 
You need no paſſport to demand our aid. - 
Phyſieians never linger on this ſtrand : 
Old Charon's preſent ſtill at their command. 
Our awful monarch and his conſort owe 
To them the peopling of the realms below. 
Then in his ſwarthy hand he graſp'd the oar, 175 
Receiv'd his gueſts aboard, and ſhov'd from ſhore. 
Now, as the goddeſs and her charge prepare 
To breathe th ſweets of ſoft Elyſian air, 
IIpon the left they ſpy a penſive ſhade, . 
Who on his bended arm had rais'd his head: 180 
Pale grief ſate heavy on his mournful look; 
To whom, not unconcern'd, thus Celſus ſpoke: 
Telb meli thnu much afflicted ſhade, why ſighs 
Burſt fm ur breaſt, and torrentsfrom youreyes: 
And who thofe mangled Manes are, which ſhow 
A ſullen ſatisfaction at your woe ? 1386 
Since, ſaid the ghoſt, with pity you'll attend, 
Know Fm Gus itum “, once your firmeſt friend; 
And on this barren beach in diſcontent 
Am doomꝰ d to ſtay, till th' angry powers relent. 
Thoſe + he ſeam' d with ſcars, that threaten 
there, A Lui 
The victims of my late ill-conduct are. 
They vex with endleſs clamours my repoſe: 
This wants his palate; that d, nands his noſe: 
And here they execute ſtern Vluto's will, 195 
end ply me every moment with a pill. 


170 


Then Celſus thus: O much-lamented ftate! . 
How e rigid is the ſentence you relate! 


* Dr. Mortom. 
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But ah, how much you're chang'd from what you 
were! a 

Inſipid as your late ptiſans you lie, 

That once were ſprightlier far than mercury. 

At the ſad tale you tell, the poppies weep, 


201 


And mourn their vegetable fouls aſteep; 
The unctuous larix, and the healing pine, 


205 

Lament your fate in tears of turpentine. 

But ſtill the offspring of your brain ſhail prove 

The grocerꝰs care, and brave the rage of Jove : _ 

When bonfires blaze, your vagrant works ſhall 
viſe © 


In rockets, till they reach the wondering ſkies 210 


If mortals e er the Stygian powers could bend, 
Intreaties to their awful ſeats I'd ſend. 
But, ſince no human arts the Fates diſſuade, , 
Direct me how to find bleſs'd Harvey's ſhade. 
In vain th' unhappy ghoſt ſtil urg'&his ſtay; 215 
Then, rifing from the ground, he ſhew'd the way. 
Nigh the dull hore a ſhapeleſs mountain ſtood, 
That with a dreadful frown ſurvey'd the flood. 


Its fearful brow no lively greens put on; ; 
Ihe ſtarves the fortreſs firſt, then takes the town. | No friſking goats bound o'er the ridgy ſtone. 220 
| To gain the ſummit the bright goddeſs try'd; 
And Celſus follow'd, by degrees, his guide. 


Th' aſcent thus conquer'd, now they tower on 


4 hig 7 , 
And taſte th indulgence of a milder ſky. 224 


Loofe breezes on their airy pinions play, 
Soft infant bhloſſoms their chaſte odours pay, 5 | 


And roſes bluſh their fragrant lives away. 

Coot ſtreams through flowery meadows gentiy 
. - glide; | h 
And, as they paſs, their painted banks they chide. 
Theſe bliſsful plains no blights nor milde ws ſear, 2 30 


The flowers ne*er fade, and ſhrubs are myrtles 


here. 


The morn awakes the tulip from her bed; 
Ere noon in painted pride ſhe decks her head, 


Rob'd in rich dye ſhe triumphs on the green, 
And every flower does homage to their queen. 235 
So, when bright Venus riſes from the flood, 


Around in throngs the wondering Nereids crowd; 
The Tritons gaze, and tune each vocal ſhell, 


And every grace unſung, the waves conceal. 
The Delegate obſerves, with wondering eyes, 

Ambrofial dews deſcend, and incenſe riſe; 241 

Then haſtens onward to the penſive grove, 

The filent manfion of diſaftrous love. 


| Here Jealouſy with jaundic'd looks appears, 
And broken ſlumbers, and fantaſtic ſears. 


249 
The widow'd turtle hangs her moulting wings, 

And to the woods in mournful murmurs ſings. 
No winds but ſighs there are, no floods but tears; 


Each conſcious tree a tragic ſignal bears. 


The ir wounded bark records ſome broken vow, 250 
And wi*ow-garlands hang on every bough. _ 
Olivia here in ſolitude he found, 248 

Her down-caſt eyes fix'd on the ſilent ground: 
Her dreſs neglected, and unbound her hair, 
She ſeem'd the dying image of deſpair. 2355 
How lately did this celebrated thing 

Blaze in the box, end ſparkle in the ring; 

Till the green- ſickneſs and love's force betray'd f 
To Death's remorſcleſs arms th* unhappy maid 


H 
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All o'er confus'd the guilty lover ſtood, 260 
The light forſook his eyes, his cheeks the blood; 
An icy horror ſhiver'd in his look, 


As to the cold-complexion'd nymph he ſpoke : | 
Tell me, dear ſhade, from whence ſuch anxious 


care 
Your looks diſorder'd; and your boſom bare? 265 
Why thus you languiſh like a drooping flower, 


| Cruſh'd by the weight of ſome relentleſs ſhower ? | 


Your languid looks, your late ill- conduct tell; 

Oh that, inſtead of traſh, you'd taken ſteel! 
Stabb'd with th' unkind reproach, the con- 

ſcious maid 5 

Thus to her late inſulting lover ſaid: 271 

When ladies liſten not to looſe deſire, 

You ſtile our modeſty, our want of fire : 

Smile or forbid, encourage or reprove, 

You ſtill find reaſons to believe we love: 

Vainly you think a liking we betray, 

And never mean the'peeviſh things we ſay. 

Few are the fair-ones of Rufilla's make, 

Unaſk'd ſhe grants, uninjur'd ſhe'U forſake ; 

But ſeveral Czlia's, ſeveral ages boaſt, 280 


275 


That like, where reaſon recommends the moſt. 


Where heavenly truth and tenderneſs conſpire, 
Chaſte paſſion may perſuade us to deſire. 

| Your ſex, he cry'd, as cuſtom bids, behaves ;/ 
In forms the tyrant ties ſuch haughty flaves. 235 
To do nice conduct right, you pature wrong; 
Impulſes are but weak, where reaſons ſtrong. 
Some want the courage; but how few the flame 
They like the thing, that ſtartle at the name. 


Warms'into love, and kindles at the ſun ; * 
Thoſe tales of ſpicy urns and fragrant fires 
Are but the emblems. of her ſcorch'd defires, - 
Then, as he ſtrove to claſp the fleeting fair, 
His empty arms confeſs'd th* impaſſi ve air. 295 
From his embrace th' unbody'd ſpectre flies, 
And, as ſhe mov'd, ſhe chid him with her eyes, 
They haſten now to that delightful plain, 
Where the glad manes of the bleſs'd remain: 
Where Harvey gathers ſimples, to beſtow 300 
Immortal youth on heroes' ſhades below, 
Soon as the bright Hygeia was in view, 
The venerable ſage her preſence knew : 
Thus he — 1 ve 
Hail, blooming gaddeſs| thou propitious power, 
Whoſe bleſſings mortals more than life implore ! 3c 6 
With ſo much luſtre your bright looks endear, 
That cottages are courts where thoſe appear. 
Ma»kind, as you vouchſafe to ſmile or frown, 
Finds eaſe in chains, or anguiſh in a crown. 
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The foul difſentions of the Faculty ; 
How your ſad ſickening art now hangs her head, 
And, once a ſcience, is become a trade. 
Her ſons ne'er rifle her myſterious ſtore, 
But ſtudy nature leſs, and lucre more. 
Not ſo when Rome to th' Epidaurian rais'd 
A temple, where devoted incenſe blaz'd. 
Oft' father Tiber views the lofty fire, 
As the learn'd ſon is worſhip'd like the fire; 320 
The ſage with Romulus like honours claim 
Ihe gut of life and laws were then the ſame. 
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Which did the labouring univerſe reſtore: 
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a 


I ſhow'd of old, how vital currents glide, 


And the meanders ef the refluent tide. 
| Then, Willis, why ſpontaneous actions here, 325 
And whence involuntary motions there: 


And how the ſpirits, by mechanic laws, 
In wild careers tumultuous riots cauſe. 


| Nor would our Wharton, Bates, and Gliſſon, lie 


In the abyſs of blind obſcurity. 330 

But now Tuch wondrous ſearches are forborn, 

And Pzan's art is þy diviſions torn. 

Then let your Charge attend, and FH explain 

How her loſt health your ſcience may regain. 
Haſte, and the matchleſs Atticus addreſs, 335 

From Heaven and great Naſſau he has the mace. 


j Th' oppreſs'd to his aſylum ſtill repair; 
| Arts he ſupports, and learning is his care. 


He ſoftens the harſh rigour of the laws, 

Blunts their keen edge, and grinds their harpy 

| claws; 

And graciouſly he caſts a pitying eye 341 

On the ſad ſtate of virtuous povertx. 

he he ſpeaks, Heaven ! how the liſtening 
rong 

Dwells on the melting muſic of his tongue! 

His arguments are emblems of his mien, 345 


Mild, but not faint, and forcing, though ſerene; 


And, when the power of eloquence he'd try, 
Here lightning ſtrikes you; there ſoft breezes ſigh. 
To him you muſt your ſickly ftate refer, 
Your charter claims him as your viſiter. 35 
Your wounds he'll cloſe, and ſovereignly reſtore - 


| Your ſcience. to the height it had before, 
The lonely Phenix, though profeſs'd a nun, 290 | 


Then Naſſau's health ſhall be your glorious aim; 
His life ſhould be as laſting as his fame. 
Some princesꝰ claims from devaltationsfpring; 355 
He condeſcends in pity to be king; | 
And, when amidſt his olives plac'd he ſtands, 
And governs more by candour than commands; 
Ev'n then not leſs a hero he appears, 

Than when his laurel diadem he wears. 360 

Would Phebus, or his Grauville, but inſpire 
Their ſacred yehemence of poetic fire; 

To celebrate in ſong that god-like power, . 
304 
Fair Albion's cliffs would echo to the ſtrain, 
And praiſe the arm that conquer'd, to regain 5 
The earth's repoſe, and empire o'er the main. 
Still may th* immortal man his cares repeat, 
To make his bleſſings endleſs as they're great: 
Whilſt malice ar ingratitude confeſs - + 370 
They've ſtrove for ruin long without ſucceſs. 


When, late, Jove's eagle from the pile ſhall riſe 
, _ . 310 i? 
With juſt reſentments and contempt you ſee \, 


To bear the victor to the boundleſs ſkies, 
Awhile the God puts off paternal care, 
Neglects the earth, to give the heavens a ſtar. 375 
Near thee, Alcices, ſhall the hero ſhine 3 
His rays reſembling, as his labours, thine. 

Had ſome fam'd patriot, of the Latian blood, 
Like Julius great, and like Octavius good, 


But thus preferv'd the Latian liberties, 380 


[| Afpiring columns ſoon had reach'd the ſkies ; 


Loud Io's the proud capitol had ſhook, 
And all the ſtatues of the gods had ſpoke. 

No more the Sage his raptures could purſue : 
He pais'd; ard Celfus with his Guidz with; 


| 
| 


drew, 383 
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C L AX E NM ON: 
ADDRESSED TO Aue RIGHT HONOURABLE 5 
THE EARL © Fei a RE, 

AFTERWARDS DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 


« —Pryadum ſylvas, ſaltuſque ſequamur 


„ Intactus, tua, Mzcenas, haud mollia jufſa.” Virs, 


a. EE. 2” Tr. os - 


HEY that have ſeen thoſe two excellent poems of Cooper's-hill and Windſor- 

foreſt ; the one by Sir J. Denham, the other by Mr, Pape; will thew a great 
deal of candour if they approve of this. It was written upon giving the name of 
Claremont to a villa now belonging to the Earl of Clare. The ſituation is ſo agreeable 
and ſurprizing, rhat ir inclines one to think ſoine place of this nature put Ovid at firſt 
upon the ffory of Narciſſus and Echo, It is probable he had obſerved ſome ſpring ariſing 
amongſt woods and rocks, where echos were heard; and ſome flower bending over the 
ſtream, and by conſequence reflected from it. After reading the ſtory in the third book 
of the Meramagphoſis, it is obvious to object! (as an ingenious friend has already donc) 
that the renewing the-charms of a nymph, of which Ovid had diſpoſſeſſed her, 


5 —yox tantàm atque offa ſuperſunt, 


is too great a violation of poetical authority. I dare ſay the gentleman who is meant, 
would have been well pleaſed to have found no faults, There are not many authors 
one can ſay the ſame of: experience ſhews us every day that there are writers who 
cannot bear a brother ſhould ſuccegd; and the only refuge from their indignation is by 


being inconſiderable ; upon which reflection, this thing ought to have a pretence to their 


favour. | 


They who would be more informed of what relates to the ancient Britons, and the 
Druids their prieſts, may con{ſy!: Pliny, Oyid, and the other claſſſe authors that have 


mentioned them. | 
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CLAREMONT. 


HAT frenzy has of late poſſeſs'd the brain? 
Though few cen write, yet fewer can 
refrain. 
go rank our ſoil, our bards riſe in ſuch ſtore, 
Their rich retaining patrons ſcarce are more. 
The laſt indulge the fault the firſt commit; 5. 
And take off ſtill the offa] of their-wit. 3 
So ſhameleſs, fo abandon'd are their ways; 
They poach Parnaſſus, and lay ſnares for praiſe. 
None ever can without admirers live, 
Who have a penſion or a place to give. 10 
Great miniſters ne er fail of great deſerts; 
The herald gives them blood; the poet, parts. 
Senfe is of courſe annex'd to wealth and power ; 
No Muſc is proof againſt a golden ſhower. 
Let but his Lordſhip write ſome poor lampoon, I5 
He's Herac's up in dc gel like his wwh'; 


Or, if to rant in tragic rage he vields, 
Falſe F _ cries Athens; honeſt Truth—Moor- 
elds. | 

Tims fool'd, he flounces on through floodgof ink; 

Flags with full-ſail; and riſes but to fink. 20 
Some venal pens ſo proſtitute the bays, 

Their panegyrics laſh ; their ſatires praiſe. 

So nauccoully, and fo unlike, they paint, 

Ns an Adonis; Mr, a faint. 

Metius with thofe fam'd heroes is compar'd, 25 

That led in triumph Porus and Tallard. 

But ſuch a ſhameleſs Mufe muſt laughter move, 

That aims to make Salmoneus vie with Jove. 
To form great works, puts Fate itſelf jo pain; 

Ev'n Nature labours for a mighty man, 39 

And, to perpetuate her Hero's fame, 

She ſtrains no leſs a Poet next to frame. 

Rare as the Hero's, is the Poct's rage; 

Charchills and Drydens riſe but once 22 age. 
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With earthquakes towering Pindar's birth begun; 


And an eclipſe produc'd Alcmena's ſon. 36 
The fire of Gods o'er Phabus caſt a ſhade ; 
But, with a hero, well the world repaid. 

No bard for bribes ſhould proſtitute his vein; 
Nor dare to flatter where he ſhould arraign, 40 
To grant big Thraſo valour, Phormio ſenſe, 
Should indignation give, at leaſt offence. 

I hate ſuch mercenaries, and would try 
From this reproach to reſcue poetry. | 
Apollo's ſons ſhould ſcorn the ſervile art, 45 
And to court-preachers leave the fulſome papt- 

What then—Yoy'll ſay, Muſt no true ſterling 

paſs, FO 
Becauſe impure allays ſome coin debaſe ? 
Yes, praiſe, if juſtly offer'd, I'll allow; 
And, when I meet with merit, ſcribble too. 50 
The man who's honeſt, open, and a friend, 
Glad to oblige, uneaſy to offend ; 
Forgiving others, to himſelf ſevere ; 
Though carneſt, eaſy; civil, yet ſincere; 
Who ſeldom but through great good-nature errs; 
Deteſting fraud as much as flatterers ; $6 
"Tis he my Muſe's homage ſhould receive; 
If I could write, or Holles could forgive. 

But pardon, learned youth, that I decline 
A name ſo lov'd by me, ſo lately thine. 60 
When Pelham you refign'd, what could repair 
A loſs fo great, unleſs Newcaſtle's heir? 
Hydaſpes, that the Aſian plains divides, - 
From his bright yep. in pureſt cryſtal glides; 

But, when new=zath Ting ſtreams enlarge his 
courſe, : 65 


He's Indus nam' d, and rolls with mightier force; 


In fabled floods of gold his current flows, 

And wealth on nations, as he runs, beſtows. 
Direct me, Clare, to name ſome nobler Muſe, 
That for her theme thy late receſs may chooſe; 70 
Such bright deſcriptions ſhall the ſubje dreſs, 
Such vary'd ſcenes, ſuch pleaſing images, 

That Toning He leave their lawns, and nymphs 


their bowers, | | 
And quit Arcadia for a ſeat like yours. 74 
But ſay, who ſhall attempt th' adyenturous 
part | 
Where Nature ows dreſs from Vanbrugh's 
4 


If, by Æpollo taught, he touch the lyre, 
Stonesgmount in columns, palaces aſpire, 

cks are animated with his fire. 

X can paint in verſ: thoſe riſing hills, 80 


Their gentle vallies, and their ſilver rills; 


Cloſe proved, and opening glades with verdure 
Pread, | 
m"_ Lenins ſweets, and ſhrubs that balſam 
ced ; 
With gay variety the proſpect crown'd, 
And all the bright Horizon ſmiling round. 85 
Whilſt I attempt to tell how ancient Fame 
Records from whence the Villa took its name. 
In times of old, whcn ZEritiſh nymphs were 
known 
Jo love no foreign faſhions like their own 7 
When —_— was monſtrous, and fiz-leayes the 
mode, 


And quality put on no aint buy woad;, G1 


* 
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Of Spaniſh red unhcaril was then the name 
(For cheeks were only caught to bluſh by ſhame); 
No beauty, to increaſe her crowd of ſla ves, 
Roſe out of waſh, as Venus out of waves; 95 
Not yet lead comb was on the toilet plac'd ; 
Not yet broad eye-brows were reduc'd by paſie ; 
No ſhape-ſmith ſet up ſhop, and drove a trade 
To mend the work wiſe Proyidence had made; 
Tires were unheard of, and unknown the loom, 100 
And thrifty ſilk worms ſpun-for-time to come ; 
Bare limbs were then the marks of modeſty ; . 
All like Diana were below the knee. ' 
The men appear'd a rough, undaunted race, 
Surly in ſhow, unfaſhion'd in addreſs ; 105 
Upright in actions, and in thought ſincere 
And ſtrictly were the ſame they would appear. 
Honour waz plac'd in probity alone; 
For villains had no titles but their own. 
None travel'd to return politely mad; 110 
But ſtill what fancy wanted, reaſon had, 
Whatever Nature aſk'd, their hands could give; 
Unlearn'd in feaſts, they only eat to live. 
No cook with art incteas'd phyſicians' fees, 
Nor ſerv'd up Death in ſoup and fricaſees: 185 
Their taſte was, like their temper, .unrefin'd ; 
For looks were then the language of the mind. 
Ere right and wrong, by turns, ſet prices bore; 
And conſcience had its rate like common whore; 
Or tools to great employments had pretence ; 120 
Or merit was made out by impudence ; | 
Or coxcombs look'd aflumiag in affairs; 
And humble friends grew haughty miniſters ; 
In thoſe good days of innocence, here ſtood » 
Of oaks, with heads unſhorn, a ſolemn wood, 125 
Frequented by the Druids, to beſtow 
Religious honours on the Miſſeltoe. 
The naturaliſts are puzzled to explain 
How trees did firſt this ſtranger entertain; 
Whether the buſy birds ingraft it there; 139 
Or elſe ſome deity's myſterious care, 
As Druids thought ; for, when the blaſted oak 
By lightning falls, this plant eſcapes the ſtrokę. 
So, when the Gauls the towers of Rome defac'd, 
And flumes drove forward with outrageous walte, 
Jove's fayour'd capitol uninjur'd ſtoog ; 136 
So ſacred was the manſion of a God. 
Shades honour'd by this plant the Pruids choſe, 
Here, for the bleeding victims, altavs roſe. 
To Hermes oft' they paid their ſacriſice; 140 
Parent of arts, and patron of the wiſe. 
Good rules in mild perſuaſions they convey'sd ; 
Their lives confirming what their lectures ſaid, 
None violated truth, invaded right; 5 
Yet had few laws, but will and appetite. 145 
The people's peace they ſtudied, and profeſt 
No politics but public intereſt. 


Hard was their lodging, homely was their food ; 


For all their luxury was doing good. 
No mitred prieſts did then with princes vie, 159 

Nog o'er his mafter claim ſupremacy ; 

Nor were the rules of faith allow'd more pure, 

For being ſeveral centuries obſcure, 

None loſt their fortunes, forfeited their blood, 

For not belicving what none underſtood. ,155 

Nor fimony, nor fine-cure, were known; 

Nor guld the Bee work honey for the Drone. 
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Nor was the way invented, to diſmiſs 
Frail Abigails with fat Plurdlities. 

But then, in fillets bound, a hallow'd band t60 
Tayght How to tend the flocks, and till the land; 
Could tell what murrains in what months begun, 
And how the ſeaſons travel'd with the ſun; 
When his dim orb em d wading through the air, 
They told that rainon dropping wings drew near; 
And that the winds their belbwing throats would 


try, SS ö 

When reddeain  Uouds reflect his blood-ſhot eye: 
All their remarks on Nature's laws require 
More lines than would even Alpin's readers tire. 

This ſect in ſacred veueration held 150 
Opinions, by the Samian Sage reveal'd; 5 
That matter no annibflation knows, 
But wanders from tlieſe tenements to thoſe 
For when the plaſtic particles are gone, 
They rally in fome ſpecies Uke their own; 175 
The ſelf-ſame atoms, if new-jumbled, will 
In ſeas be reitleſs, and in eatth be ſtill; jo 
Can, in the truffle, furnifh put a feaſt, 
And nauſeate, in the ſcaly ales the tafte. 


— 


as 


a 


Thoſe falling leaves that wither with the year, 120 
Will, in the next, on other ſtems appear. © 
The ſap, that how forſakes the burſting bud, 

In ſome new ſhoot will circulate green blood. 
"The breath to-day that from the jaſmine blows, 
Will, when the Teaſon offers, ſcent the roſe; 185 
And thoſe bright flames that in carnations glow, 
Ere long will blanch the lily with a ſnow, 

They hold that matter muſt be ſtill the ſame, 
And varies but in figure and in name; 
And that the ſoul not dies, but ſhifts her ſeat, 190 
New rounds of life to run, or paſt repeat. 
Thus, when the brave and virtuous ceaſe to live, 
In beings brave and virtuous they revive. 
Again ſhalt Romulus in Naſſau reign; 

Great Numa, in a Brunſwick prince, ordain 
Good laws; and Halcyon years ſhall huſh the ( 
werld again. 

The truths of old traditions were their theme; 
Or Gods deſcending in a morning dream. | 
Pais'd acts they cited; and to come, foretold 
And could events, not ripe ſor fate, unfold : 200 
Beneath the ſhady covert of an oak, 5 
in rhymes uncouth, prophetic truths they ſpoke. 
Attend then, Clare; nor is the legend long; 
The ſtory of thy villa is their ſong. 

The fair Montano, of the ſylvan race, 205 
Was with each beauty bleſs'd, and every grace. 
His fire, green Faunus, guardian of the wood ; 
His mother, a ſwift Naiad of the flood. | 
Her ſilver urn ſupply'd the neighbouring ſtreams, 
A darling daughter of the bounteous Thames. 210 

Not lovelier ſeem'd Narciſſus to the eye; 
Nor, when a flower, could boaſt more fragrancy : 

His ſkin might with the down of ſwans compare, 
More ſmooth than pearl; than mountain-ſnow 
more fair : 

In ſhape ſo poplars or the cedars pleaſe z 215 
But thoſe are not ſo ſtraight, nor graceful thele : 
His Jowing hair in unfore'd ringlets hung ; 
Tuneful his voice, perſuaſive was his tongue; 
The haughlieſt fair ſcarce heard without a wound, 
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' i 
The fourth bright luſtte had but juſt begun 
To ſhade his bluſhing cheeks with doubtful dows. 
All day he rahg*d the woods, and ſpread the toils, 
And knew no pleaſures but in ſylvan ſpoils. 
In vain the nymphs put on each pleaſing grace; 225 
Too cheap the quarry ſeem'd, too ſhort the chace ; 
For, though poſſeſſion be th' undoubted view, 
To ſeize is far lefs pleaſure than purſue. 
Thoſe nymphs, that yield too ſoon, their charms 
" impair, | 5 
And prove at laſt but defpicably fair. 230 
His own undoing glutton Love decrees ; ig 
And palls the appetite he meant to pleaſe ; 
His flender wants too largely he ſupplies; 
Thrives on ſhort meals, but by indulgence dies. 
A grot there was, with hoary moſso'ergrown,235 
Rough with rude ſhells,” and arch'd with moul- 
dering ſtone ; © * | ; ff" 

Sad ſilence reigns within the loneſome wall, 
And weeping rills but whiſper as they fall; 
The claſping ivies round the ruin creep, 
And there the bat and Sy beetle lcep. | 240 

This cell ſad Echo choſe, by love betray'd, * 
A fit retirement for a Mourniig maid. 
Hither, fatigu'd with toil, the Sylvan flies, 
To ſhun the calenture of ſultry ſkies; 
But feels a fiercer flame: Love's keenelt dart 245 v 


Finds through his eyes a paſſage to his heart. 


Penſive ths virgin fate with folded arms, 
Her tears but lending luſtre to her chafms. 
With pity he behalds her wauding woes; 
But wants himſelf the pity h L Beſtows. © 250 
Oh whether of a mortal born ! he cries , : 
Or ſome fair daughter of the diſtant ſkies; 
That, in ewe, leave your cryſtal ſphere, 
To guard ſome" favour'd charge, and wander 
-— HETE 2 | | | 
Slight not my ſuit, nor too ungentle prove; 255 
But pity one, à novice yet in love. 
If words avail not; fee my ſuppliant tears; 
Nor diſregard thoſe dumb petitioners. 
From his complaint the tyrant virgin flies, 
Aſſerting äll the empire of her eyes. 260 
Full thrice three days he lingers out in grief, 
Nor ſeeks from fleep, or fuſtenance, relicf. 
The lamp of life now caſts a glimmering light; 
The meeting lids his ſetting eyes henight. 
What force remains, the 'htpleſs lover tries; 265 
Invoking thus His kindred deities: ©, | 
"© Haſte, parents of the flood, your race to mourn ; 
With tears repleniſh each exhauſted urn; | 
Retake the life you gaye, but let the mai 
Fall a juſt victim to an injur'd ſhade. 270 
More he endeavour'd; but the accents hung 
Half form'd; and ſtopp'd unſiniſh'd on his tongue. 
For him the Graces their ſad vigils keep ; 
Love broke his bow, and. wiſh'd for eyes to weep. 
That Gods can do, the mournful Faunus tries; 275 
A mount erecting where the Sylvan lies. : 
The rural powers the wondrous pile furvey, 
And pioufly their different honours pay. 
Th aſcent with verdant herbage Pales ſpread; 279 
And pymphs, trausform'd to laurels, lent their 
ſhade, 


Her ſtream & Naiad from the baſis pours ; 


But ſunk to ſoftneſs at the melting found. 220 
= „ 


And Flora ſtrowe the ſummit with her Aowers. 
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Aſſert their unconteſted right, and rail. 
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Alone Mount Latmos claims pre- eminence, 
When ſilver Cynthia lights the world from thence. 

Sad Echo now laments her rigour, more 285 
Than for Narciſſus her looſe flame before. 


Her fleſh to ſinew ſhrinks, her charms are fled ; 


All day in rifted rocks ſhe hides her head. 

Soon as the evening ſhews a ſky ſerene, 

Abroad ſhe ftrays, but never to be ſeen. 290 

And ever, as the weeping Naiads name 

Her cruelty, the Nymph repeats the ſame ; 

With them ſhe joins, her lover 40 deplore, | 

And haunts the lonely dales he rang'd before. 

Her ſcx's privilege ſhe yet retains; 295 

And, though to nothing waſted, voice remains. 
So ſung the Druids—then, with rapture fir'd, 

Thus utter what the Delphick God infpir'd : 
Fre twice ten centuries ſhall fleet away, 


A Brunſwick prince ſhall Britain's ſceptre ſway. 300 


No more fair Liberty ſhall mourn her chains; 
The Nad is reſcu'd, her lov'd Perſeus reigns. 
From Jove he comes, the captive to reſtore; 
Nor can the thunder of his Sire do more. 


Religion ſhall dread nothing but diſguiſe; 305 


And juſtice need no bandage for her eyes. 

Britannia ſmiles, nor fears a foreign lord; 

Her ſafety to ſecure, two powers accord, | 

Her Neptune's trident, and her, Monarch's 
ſword. 

Jike him, ſhall his Auguſtus ſhine in arms, 310 

Though captive to his Carolina's charms. 

Ages with future heroes ſhe ſhall bleſs; 

And Venus once more found an Alban race. 
'Then ſhall a Clare in honour's cauſe engage : 
Fxample muſt reclaim a graceleſs age. 315 
Where guides themſelves for guilty views miſ- 

lead; 
And laws even by the legiſlators bleed; 
His brave contempt of ſtate ſhall teach the proud, 
None but the virtuous are of noble blood: 
For Tyrants are but Princes in diſguiſe, 320 
Though ſprung by long deſcents from Ptolemies. 
Right he ſhail vindicate, good laws defend; 
The firmeſt patriot, and the warmeſt friend. 
Great Edward's order early he ſhall wear ; 
New light reſtoring to the ſully'd ſtar. 325 
Oft' will his leiſure this retirement chuſe, 
Still finding future ſubjects for the Muſe; 
And, to record the Sylvan's fatal flame, 
The place ſhall live in ſong, and Claremont be the 
name. 


—— % 


To 
THE LADY LOUISA LENOS: 
WITH OVID's EPISTLES. 


1 moving lines theſe few Epiſtles tell 

What fate attends the Nymph that likes too 
well: 

How faintly the ſucceſsſul lovers burn; 

And their neglected charms how ladies mourn. 

The Fair you'll find, when ſoft entreaties tail, 


Though infant graces ſooth your gentle hours, 
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\ 
Too foon, they liſten, and yeſent too late; 
Tis ſure they love, wheneer they ſtrive to hate. 
Their ſex or proudly ſhuns, or poorly craves ; 
Commencing tyrants, and concluding flaves. 

In differing breaſts what differing paſſions glow * 
Ours kindle quick, but yours extinguiſh low. 
The fire we boaſt, with forte uncertain burns, 
And breaks but out, as appetite' returns: 

But yours, like incenſe, mounts by ſoſt degrees, 
And in a fragrant flame conſumes to pleaſe, 

Your ſex, in all that can engage, excel; 

And ours in patience, and perſuading well. 
Impartial Nature equally decrees : 

You have your pride, and we our perjuries. _ 
Though form'd to conquer, yet tos oft? you fall 
By giving nothing, or by granting all. | 

But, Madam, Je will your unpractis'd years 
Smile at the tale of lovers' hopes and fears. 


More ſoft than ſighs, more ſweet than breathing 


flowers ; 


| Let raſh admirers your keen lightning fear; 


Tis bright at diſtance, but deſtroys if near. 
The time ere long, if verſe preſage, will come, 
Your charms ſhall open in full Brudenell bloom. 
All eyes ſhall gaze, all hearts ſhall homage vow, 
And not a lover languiſn but for you. 
The Muſe ſhall ſtring her lyre, with garlands 
crown'd, ©, |; 
And each bright Nymph ſhall ſicker: at- the found. 
So, when Aurora firſt ſalutes the ſight, 
Pleas'd we behold the tender dawn of light; 
But, when with riper red ſhe wamnsthe ſkies, 
In circling throngs the wing'd Muſicians riſe, 5 
And the gay groves rejoice in ſymphonies. 


Each pearly flower with painted Beauty ſhines ; 


And every ſtar its fading fire reſigns. 


10 
RICHARD EARL OF BURLINGTON, * 


WITH OVID's ART OF LOVE. 


MY LORD, 


UR Poet's rules, in eaſy numbers, tell, 
He felt the paſſion he deſcribes ſo well. 

In that ſoft art ſucceſsfully refin'd, 
Though angry Cæſar frown'd, the fair were kind. 
More ills from love, from tyrants malice, flow; 
Jove thunder ſtrikes leſs ſure than Cupid's bow. 

Ovid both felt the pain, and found the eafe : 
Phyſicians ſtudy moſt their own diſeaſe. 
The practice of that age in this we try, 
Ladies would liſten then, and lovers lye. 
Who flatter d moſt the fair were moſt polite, 
Each thought her own admirer in the right : 
To be but faintly rude was criminal, 


But 7 be boldly ſo, aton'd for all. 


Breefling was baniſh'd for the fair-one's ſake, 
The ſex ne'er gives, but ſuffers ours ſhonld take. 
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Advice to you, my lord, in vain we bring; 
The flowers ne'er fail to meet the blooming 
1 ring. | 
Though you poſſeſs all Nature's gifts, take care; 
Love's queen has charms, but. fatal is her ſnare, | 
On all that Goddeſs her falſe ſmiles beſtows ; 
As on the ſeas ſhe reigns, from whence ſhe 


| roſe. 
Young Zephyrs ſigh with ſtagrant breath, ſoft 
ales | 

Guide her gay barge, and ſwell the ſilken fails : 

Each ſilver wave in beauteous order moves, 

Fair as her boſom, gentle as her doves; -© 

But he that once 3 too ſurely finds 

A ſullen ſky, black ſtorms, and angry winds ; 

Cares, fears, and anguiſh, hovering on the coaſt, 

And wrecks of wretches by their folly loft. 
When coming Time ſhall bleſs you with a 

bride, Fe | 

Let paſſion not enge but reaſon guide; 

inſtead of gold, let gentle Truth endear ; 

She has moſt charms who is the moſt ſincere. 

Shun vain variety, 'tis but. diſeaſe ; 

Weak appetites are ever hard to pleaſe, 

The nymph muſt fear to be inquilitive ; 

"Tis for the ſex's quiet to believe. 

Her air an eaſy confidence muft ſhow, 

And ſhun to find what ſhe would dread to 

know; | 5 
Still charming with all arts that can engage, 
And be the Juliana of the age. 


710 


THE DUTCBESS OF BOLTON, 
| 


oN HER STAYING AT.f. THE WINTER IN THE 
COUNTRY. 


C EASE rural conqueſts, and ſet free your 
 frains, | 
To Dryads leave the groves, to Nymphs the 
plains. © 
In penſtve dales alone let Echo dwell, 
And each fad ſigh ſhe hears with ſorrow tell. 
Haſte, let your eyes at Kent's pavilion “ ſhine, | 
It wants but ſtars, and then the work's divine. þ 
Of late, Fame only tells of yielding towns, 
Of captive generals, and protected crowns : 
Of purchas'd laurels, and of battles won, 
Lines forc'd, ſtates vanquiſh'd, provinces o'er- 
run, | 
And all Alcides' labour fumm'd in one. 
The brave muſt to the fair now yield. tae 
prize, | N 
And Engliſh arms ſubmit to Engliſh eyes: 
In which bright liſt among the tirſt you ſtand ; 
Though each a Goddeſs, or a Sunderland. 


A gallery at St. James's, 


POEM S. 
*o 
THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 
0 N 


HIS VOLUNTARY BAxISTIMENT. 


O, mighty prince, and thoſe great nations ſce, 
Which thy victor ious arms before made free; 
View that fam'd column, where thy name en- 
gravid _- 

Shall tell their children who their empire ſav'd, 
Point out that marble where thy worth is ſhown, 
To every grateful country but thy own. 
O cenſure undefery'd ! unequal fate ! 
Who ſtrove to leſſen him who made her great: 
Which, pamper'd with ſucceſs and rich in fame, 


| Extoll'd his conqueſts, but condemn'd his name. 
| But virtue is a crime when plac'd on high, 


Though all the fault's in the beholder's eye; 
Yet he, untouch'd, as in the heat of wars, 


Flies from no danger but domeſtic jars, 
smiles at the dart which angry Envy ſhakes, 


And only bears for Her whom he ſorſakes : 

He grieves to find the courſe of virtue croſs'd, 
Bluſhing to ſee. our blood no better loſt ; 
Diſdains in factious parties to contend, 

And proves in abſence moſt Britannia's friend. 
So the great Scipio of old, to ſhun : 
That glorious envy which his arms had won, 
Far from his dear, ungrateful Rome retir'd, 
Prepar'd, whene'er his country's cauſe requires, 
To ſhine in peace or war, and be again admir'd. 


10 | a 
THE EARL OF GODOLPHIN. 


* weeping Europe bends beneath her 
g ills, 


And where the ſword deſtroys not, famine kills; | 


Our iſle enjoys, by your ſucceſsful care, 
The pomp of peace, amidſt the woes of war. 
So much the public to your prudence owes, 


You think no labours long for our repoſe : 7 


Such conduct, ſuch integrity are ſnown, 
There are no coffers empty, but your own- 
From mean dependance, merit you retrieve, 
Unaſk'd, you offer, and unſeen you give: 
Your favour, like the Nile, increaſe beſtows, 
And yet conceals the ſource from whence it flows. 
No pomp, or grand appearance, you approve + . 
A people at their eaſe is what you. love : 
To leſſen taxes, and a nation fave, Fi 
Are all the grants your ſervices would have. 
Thus far the ſtate-machine wants no repair, 
But moves in matchleſs order by your care; 
Free from confuſion, ſettled and ſerene; 
And, like the univerſe, by ſprings unſeen. 
But now ſome ſtar, ſiniſter to our prayers, | 
Contrives new ſchemes, and calls you from affairs: 


r 
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anguiſh in your looks, or cares appear, o! noble paſſion, to ygt country kind, 
— 1 to ſte th' unpractis'd 3 ſteer. To crown her wit e refuſe of mankind. | 
Thus, like a victim, no conſtraint you need, As if the new Rome, which your ſchemes unfold; 
To expiate their offence by whom you bleed. Were to be built on rapine, like the old, 
Ingratitude's a weed of every clime, While her aſylum openly provides 
It thrives too faſt at firſt, but fades in time. | For every ruffian every nation hides. | 
The god of day, and your own lot's the ſame; Will you {till tempt the great avenger's blow, 
The vapours you have rais'd, obſcure your flame: | And force the bolt—which he is loath to throw 2 
But though you ſuffer, and awhile retreat, Have there too few already bit the plains, 
Ps | Your globe of light looks larger as you ſet. To make you ſeek new Preſtons and Dumblains d 
': | | lf vengeance loſes its effects ſo faſt, 
* — Yet thoſe of mercy ſure—ſhould longer laſt. 
* f Say, 19/1 neſs or deſpair provokes 
, | | o N | Your harden'd hearts to theſe repeated ſtrokes ? 
ly 


| | | ReptY :—Behold, their looks, their ſouls — 
”% All pale with guilt, and dumb with deep deſpair. 
HER MAJESTY 8 STATUE b Hear then, you ſons of blood, your deſtin'd fate, 


IN - Hear, ere you fin too ſoon—repent too late. 
| Madly you try to weaken George's reign, 
ST. PAUL's CHURCH-YARD. And ſtem the ſtream of Providence in vain. 


| By right, by worth, by wonders made our own, 
EAR the vaſt bulk of that ſtupendous frame, | The hand that gave it ſhall preſerve his throne. - 
Known by the Gentiles' great apoſtle's name; | As vain your hopes to diſtant times remove, 

With grace divine, great Anna's ſeen to riſe, * | Io try the ſecond, or the third from Jove z 

An awful form that glad's a nation's eyes; For 'tis the nature of that ſacred line, : 

Beneath her feet four mighty realms appear, To conquer monſters, and to grow divine. 

And with due reverence pay their homage there. 

Britain and Ireland ſeem to own her grace, —— 

And even wild India wears a ſmiling face. : 


But France alone with downcaſt eyes is ſeen, o * 
The ſad attendant of ſo good a Queen: | | WEE, 
Ungrateful country! to forget ſo ſoon, THE KING OF SPAIN. 
All that great Anna for thy ſake has done ; | 
When ſworn the kind defender of thy cauſe, ALLAS, deſtructive to the Trojan line, 


Spite of her dear religion, ſpite of laws; 

For thee ſhe ſheath'd the terrors of her ſword, hands divine: = 
For thee ſhe broke her General—and her word: | But Love's bright goddeſs, with propitious grace, 
For thee her mind in doubtful terms ſhe told, Preſerv'd a hero, and reſtor d the race. 

And learn'd to ſpeak like oracles of old. Thus the fam'd empire where the Iber flows, 

For thee, for thee alone, what could ſhe more? | pell by Eliza, and by Anna roſe. 
She loſt the honour ſhe had gain'd before; 1 

Loſt all the trophies which her arms had won | 


Raz'd their proud walls, though built by 


(Such Cæſar never knew, nor Philip's ſon); {| b 
Reſign'd the glories of a ten years' reign, 
And ſuch as none. but Marlborough's arm could VERSE S 
gain. 8 | 
For thee in annals ſhe's content to ſhine, 3 ee | | 
Like other monarchs of the Stuart line. THE TOASTING-GLASSES 
Ns = nn. OF THE n 
5 | K1T-KAT-CLUB. 1703. 
ON THE = 88} 56) | Bid 
| | LADY CARLISLE, 3 
NEW CO N 5 PIRACY, 17 16. ; C name can every Muſe inſpire; 
N | To Carliſle fill the glaſs, and tune the lyre. 
2 OE ann With his lov'd bays the God of Day ſhall crown 
o 1 ; . 
Will your fond folly and your madneſs fly? — 4 en hos 
Are ſcenes of death, and ſervile chains ſo dear, | | THE SAME. 


To ſue for blood and bondage every year, An once the Sun arid Carliſle took their wa 
Like rebel Jews, with too much freedom curſt „ To warm the frozen north, and kindle day; * 
. ͤ ̃ of the wore 2| The v glad ereation ow'd, | 
re is no e which you not fought, }, ir virti their beauti W d. 
W Their virtues he, | 5 au N l 


Fairs! . 1 


| bo rar ESSEX» 

Tur braxeſt hero, and the brighteſt dame, 
From Belgia's happy clime Britannia drew; 
One pregnant cloud we find does often frame 

The ayful thunder and the gentle dew. 


1 


1 Tur SAME, 
To Effex fill the ſprightly wine ; 
"The health's engaging and divine. 
Let pureſt odours-fcent the air, 
And wreaths of roſes bind our hair : 
In her chaſte lips theſe bluſhing lie, 
And thoſe her gentle ſighs ſupply. 
m went rr. * 
Tux God of Wine grows jcalous of his art, 
He only fires the head, but Hyde the heart. 
The Queen of Love looks on, and ſmiles to ſce 
A nymph more mighty than a deity. » 


ON LADY HYDE IN CHILD=BED, 


Hrve, though in agonies, her graces keeps. 
A thouſand charms the nymph'e complaints 
adorn; | 
Ip tears of dew ſo-mild Aurora weeps, 
But her bright offspring is the chearful morn. 


| LADY WHARTON» 
Wurn Jove to Ida did the gods invite, 
And in immortal toaſting paſs'd the night, 
With more than nectar he the banquet bleſs'd,. 
For Wharton was the Venus of the feaſt, 
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8 a mighty hero comes, to warm 
Vour curdling blood, and bid you, Britons, 
To valour muth he owes, to virtue more; 
He fights to ſave, and conquers to reſtore. 
He ſtrains no text, nor makes dragoons perſuade ; 
He likes religion, but he hates the trade. 
Born for mankind, they, by his labour live ; 
Their property is his prerogative. 
His ſword deſtroys leſs than his mercy ſaves, - 
And none, except his paſſions, are his ſlaves. 
Such, Britons, is the prince that you poiſeſs, 
In council greateſt, and in camps no- Els : 
e but not 22 wiſe without deceit; 

orn for an age curs d with a Bajazet. 
Due Fol e e he en ene 
Aik his prstection, and yet grudge his power. 
With you a monarch's right is in diſpute ry 
Who give ſupplies, are only abfolufe. 
Britons, for ſhame ! your factious feuds decline, 


Teo long you've labour'd for the Bourbon line: 


I | 
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Aſſert loſt rights, an Auſtrian prince alone 


Is born to nod upon a Spaniſh throne, 


A cauſe no leſs could on great Eugene call ; 
Steep Alpine rocks require an Hannibal: 

He ſhows you your loſt honour to retrieve ; 

Our troops will fight, when once the ſenate give. 
Quit your cabals and factions, and in ſpite 

Of Whig and Tory in this cauſe unite; 

One vote will then ſend Anjou back to France; 
There let the meteor end his airy dance: 

| Elſe to the Mantuan ſoil he may repair, ; 
Ev'n abdicated Gods were Lativm's care, 

At worſt, he'll find ſome Corniſtr borough here, 
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| ro THE 

MUSICK-MEETING IN YORK-BUILDINGS, 

| JC muſick and more powerful beauties 

reign, 723 | 

Who can 8 pleaſure and the pain? 

Here their ſoft magick thoſe two Syrens try, 

And if we liſten, or but look, we die. 

Why ſhould we then the wondrous tales admire, 

Of Orpkeus's numbers, or Amphion's lyre; 

Of walls erected by harmonious ſkill, 

How mountains mov'd, and rapid ſtreams ſtood 
Kill! 

Behold this ſcene of beauty, and confeſs 

The wonder greater, and the fiction leſs. 

Like human victims here we ſtand decreed 

To worſhip thofe bright altars where we bleed. 

Who braves his fate in fields, muſt tremble here; 

Triumphant Cove more vaſſals makes than Fear. 

No faction homage to the fair denies ; 

The right divine's apparent in their eyes. 

That empire's fix'd, that's founded in deſire; 

Thoſe flames, the veſtals guard, can ne er expire, 
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THE CORNISH SQUIRE. 
A COMEDY. . 
WH? daresnot plot in this good-natur'd age? 


Each place is privileg'd except the ſtage ; 
There the "dread phalanx of reformers come, 


þ Sworn foes to wit, as Carthage was to Rome 3. 


Their ears ſo ſanctify'd, no.fcenes can pleaſe, 
But heavy hymns, or penſive homilies: 5 
Truths, plainly told, their tender nature wound, 
Loung rakes muſt, like, old patriarchs, expound ; 


The painted punk the profelyte muſt play, 
And bawds, like filicede-optesy, pracure and pray. 
How nature is inverted: faqn you'll ſee 
Senates unanimous, and ſects agree, * 
Jews at extortion rail, and Monks at myſtery. 
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GARTH'S POEMS. 27 
EPIL OG UE 
ro THE. 3 
TRAGEDY OF CAT O. 
g HAT odd fantaſtic things we women do! a 


7 


ö Who would not liſten when young lovers (_. 


Let characters be repreſented true, 

An airy Sinner mahes an aukward Prue. 

With force and. figgipgtireedom vice arraign; 
Though pulpits flatter, Jet. the ſtage ſpeak. plain, 
If Verres gripes the poor, or Nænius write, 
Call that the robber, this the pariſite. 

Ne'er aim to make an èaglé bf an owl; 

Cinna's a ſtateſman; Sydrophel, a tool, 

Our cenſures with want of. thought difpenſe, 
But tremble at the hideous fin of ſenſe. 

Who would not ſuch hard fate as ours bemoan, 
Indicted for ſome wit, and damn'd for none? 
But if, to-day, ſome ſcandal ſhould appear, 

Let thoſe preciſe 'Tartuffs bind ger Moliere. 
Poet, and Papiſt too, they'll ſurely maul, 
There's no indulgences at Hick's-hall. 

Gold only can their pious ſpite allay, 

They call none criminals that can but pay: 

The heedleſs ſhrines with victims they invoke, 
They take the fat, and give the gods the ſmoke, 


PRO. COO U E 
SPOKEN AT THE OPENING on THE 
QUEEN's THEATRE IN Tus HAYMARKET. 
UCH was our builder's art, that ſoon as nam'd, 
This fabrick, like the infant world, was fram'd. 


The archite& muſt on dull order wait, - 
But tis the Poet only can create. 


None elfe, at pleaſure, can duration give: 


When marble fails, the Muſes' ſtructures live. 
The Cyprian fane is now no longer ſeen, 


Though ſacred to the name of love's fair queen. - 


Ev'n Athens ſcarce in pompous ruin ſtands, 


Though finiſh'd by the learn'd Minerva's hands. | 


More ſure preſages from theſe walls we fipd, 
By Beauty“ founded, and by Wit deſign'd. 

In the good age of ghoſtly ignorance, 
How did cathedrals rife, and zeal advance! 
The merry monks ſaid oriſons at caſe, 
Large were their meals, and light their penances; 
Pardons for ſins were, purchas'd with eſtates, 
And none but rogues in rags dy'd reprobates. 
But, now that pious pageantry's no more, | 
And ſtages thrive, ag churches did before; 
Your own magnificence you here ſurvey, 
Majeſtic columns ſtand, where dunghills lay, 
And carrs triumphal riſe from carts of hay. 
Swains _— are taught to hope, and nymphs to 

ear, 4 Iu 

And big Almanzor's fight mocks Blenheim's here. 


_ Deſcending goddeſſes adorn our ſcenes, 


And quit their bright abodes for gilt machines. 
Should Jove, for this fair eircle, leave his throne, 
He'd meet a lightning fiercer than his own. 
Though to the. ſun his towering eagles riſe, 
They ſcarce could bear the luſtre of theſe eyes, | 


* Lady Sunderland, 


| | woo ?. ; 

What ! die a maid, yet have the choice of two ! 

Ladies are often cruel to their coſt ; | 

| To give you pain, themſelves they puniſh moſt. 

Vows of virginity ſhould well be weigh'd; 

Too oft* they're cancel'd, though in convents 
made. nt Wos 

Be ſpiteſul—and believe the thing we ſay; 

We hate you, when you're. calily ſaid nay. 

How needleſs, if you knew us, were your fears ! 

Let Love have eyes, and Beauty will have ears. 

Our hearts are form'd, as you yourſelves would 

choeſe, e 

Too proud to aſk, too humble to refuſe : 

We give to, merit, and 10 wealth we ſell; 

| He ſighs with moſt ſucceſs that ſettles well. 

The woes of wedlock with the joys we mix; 

'Tis beſt repenting in a coach and fix. 

Blame not our conduRtz fince we but purſue 

Thoſe lively leſſons we have learn'd from you: 

Your breaſts no more the fire of bekuty warms, _ 

But wicked wealth uſurps the powel of charms, 

What pains to get the gaudy thing you hate, 

To ſwell in ſhow, and be a wretch in ſtate! 

At plays you ogle, at the ring you bow; 

Ev'n churches are no ſanQuaries now; 

There golden idols all your yows receive; 

She is no goddefs who 85 nought to give. 

Oh may once more the happy age appear, \ 

When words were artleſs, and the thoughts ſin-. 
cere 8 

When gold and grandeur were unenvy'd things, 

And courts leſs coveted than groves and ſprings, 

Love then ſhall only mourn when Fruth hs 
plains, '. | 9 


Would you revenge ſuch raſh pe ip 


| And conſtancy feel tranſport in its chains; 


Sighs with ſucceſs their own ſoft anguiſh tell, 
And eyes all utter what the lips conceal ; + 


| Virtue again to its bright ſtation climb, 
And beauty fear no enemy but time: MN 


The fair ſhall liften to deſert alone, 
And every Lucia find a Cato's fon. 


| | 2 | 
8 EL FE s 
| OUT OF LTALIAN. 
6 he whom my diſſembled rigow | 
| ©  _- grieves, 11 29 


But know what; torment to my ſoul it gives © | 
He'd find how fondly I return his flame, 


„ 2 


| And want myſelf the pity he would G imm. 


* 
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Immortal gods! why has your doom decreed 
Two wounded hearts with equal pangs ſhould 
bleed? 
Since that great law, which your tribunal guides, 
Has join'd in love whom deſtiny divides; 
Repent, ye powers, the injuries you cauſe, 
Or change our natures, or reform your laws, 
Unhappy partner of my killing pain, 
Think what I feel the moment you complain. 
Each ſigh you utter wounds my tendereſt part, 
So much my lips miſrepreſent my heart. 
When from your eyes the falling drops diſtil, 
My vital blood in every tear you ſpill ; 
And all thoſe mournful agonies I hear, 
. Are but the echoes 1 BE own deſpair. 


| 
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"IMITATION OF A FRENCH AUTHOR. 


C4 you count the ſilver lights 

That deck the ſkies, and cheer the nights; 
Or the leaves that ſtrow the vales, 

When groves are ſtript by winter-gales; 

Or the drops that in the morn 

Hang with tranſparent pearl the thorn; 

Or bridegroom's joys, or miſer's cares, 

Or gameſter s oaths, or hermit's prayers; 

Or envy's pangs, or love's alarms, 


Or a S afts, or n's charms ? 


ANACREONTIC EPISTLE 
TO MR. GAY, | 


o * HIS P or M . 
HEN Fame did al er the ſpacious plain 

The lays ſhe once had learn'd arent 5 
| Or liſten* d to the tuneful ſtrain, 
And wonder'd who could ſing ſo ſweet. 
Twas thus. The Graces held the lyre, 

Th“ harmonious frame the Muſes firung, 
The Loves and Smiles compos'd:the choir,.. 
And Gay rn wg ee * gs 


"i 


To. rur 
MERRY POETASTER 
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SADLER's HALL IN CHEAPSIDE. 


LJ Waarpg pate, let hs A Muſe, 
With oenfures praiſe, with flatteries abuſe. 
To laſh, and not be felt, in thee's an art; 
Thou ne er mad'ſt any, but thy ſchool-boys, 
+ ſmart, 
Then be advis'd, and ſcribble not again $ 
| Tho” rt n 4 for a Dail, and not a pen. 
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If B—l's immortal wit ion N deery, 
Pretend 'tis he that writ of 


Thy feeble ſatire ne er can * 
ag 


Thy poems and 25 3 
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THE EARL OF GODOLPHIN 


To 


DE CART: H. 
UPON THE LOSS OF MISS DIN GLE: 


IN RETURN 'To THE DQCTQR S CONSOLATORY 
VERSES TO HIM, UPON THE LOSS OF HIS Rob“. 


HOU, who the pangs of my embitter'd rage 
Cola d, with thy never-dying verſe, al- 
ua 

Immortal verſe, "AO to live as long 
As that curs'd proſe that did condemn thy "IS : 
Thou, happy Bard, whoſe double-gifted pen, 
Alike' can cure an aking corn, or ſpleen; + 
Whoſe lucky hand adminiſters repoſe 
As well to breaking heart, as braken noſe ; 
Accept this tribute : think it all I had, 
In recompenſe of thine, when I was ſad. 


What though it comes from an unpractis'd Muſe, 


Bad at the beſt, grown worſe by long diſuſe ; 
In filence loſt, fince once I did complain 

Of Wiv— 1's cold neglect in humhle ſtrain; 
When, check d by flaviſh conſcience, ſhe deny d 
To throw aſide the niece, and act the bride : 
Yet ſure I may be thought among the throng, 


If not to Ain to whiſtle out a ſong : 


Then take the kind remembrance of my verſe, . 
While Dingle's loſs with ſorrow I rehearſe,” - | 
Dingle is loſt, the hollow caves * 
Dingle is loſt, and multiply the ſound; 
Iill Echo, chaunting it by juſt degree, 
Shortens to Ding, then ſoftens it to D. 
Dingle is loſt ; where's now the parent's care, 
The boaſted force of piety and prayer ? 
No more ſhall ſhe within thy ſpacious. hall 
Lead up the dance, and animate the ball ; 
Deſerted thus, no more ſhalt thou engage 
Under the roof to Whartonize the age. 
Train'd by thy cate, by thy example led, 
Early the learnt to ſcorn the nuptial bed ; 
In vain by thy advice enlarg'd her mind, 
And vow'd, ke thee, to multiply her Kind: 
For Pingle thop didſt bleſs the — 35 ſkies; 
In hopes a mingled race might once ariſe, 
To ſooth thy hoarg- age, and cloſe thy dying 
eyes. 
19 e indulging parents, learn from hence: 
Think not „ eber will influence. 
The fifth command alone you did enjoin, 


And Frankly give her up the other nine: 


Yet ſhe, though that, and that alone, was preſs' d, 
E of 185 will, the fifth ä 
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But oh! my friend, conſider, thqugh ſhe's gone, 
She left no coffers empty but her own; 
Her mind, that did direct the great machine, 


Mov'd, like the univerſe, by ſprings unſeen ; 
And, though from thy inſtructions ſhe retreats, 


Her globe of light grows larger as ſhe ſets : 


POEMS. 29 


For nought could brighter make her luſtre ſhine, 


Than to withdraw, and ſingle it from thine. 
Then think of this; and pardon, when you ſee, 
Thoſe virtues you ſo late admir'd in me. 


TRANSFORMATION OF SCYLLA. 
OW Glaucus, with a lover's haſte, bounds 
'The fwelling e and ſeeks the Latian ſhore. 


Mieſſena, Rhegrum, and the barren coaſt 


Of flaming Ztna, to his ſight are loſt : 


Monfſtersjin yarious forms around her preis; 
As thus the God ſalutes the Sorcereſs : 
O Circe, be indulgent to my grief, 
And give a love-ſick deity fc hs wh 
Too well the mighty power of plants I know 
To thoſe my figure and new fate I owe. 
Againſt Meſſena, on th' Auſonian coaſt, 
1 Scylla view'd, and from that hour was loſt. 
In tendereſt ſounds I ſued ; but Mill the fair 


Was deaf to vows, and pitileſs to prayer. 


If numbers can avail, exert their power; 
Or energy of plants, if plants have more, 
I aſk no cure ; let but the virgin pine 
With dying pangs, or agonies, like mine. 
No longer Circe could her flame diſguiſe, 
But to the ſuppliant God Marine, replies: 
| When maids are coy, have manlier aims in 
view; e e ee ee 2 
Leave thoſe that fly; but thoſe that like, purſue. 
f love can be by kind compliance won; 
dee, at your feet, the Daughter of the Sun. 

Sooner, ſaid Glaucus, ſhall the aſh remove 
From mountains, and the ſwelling ſurges love; 
Or humble ſea-weed to the hills repair; 
E'er I think any but miy Scylla fair. 

Straight Circe reddens with a guilty ſhame, 
And vows revenge for her rejected flame. 
Fierce liking oft a ſpite as fierce creates; 

For love refus'd, without averſion, hates. 
To hurt her hapleſs rival, ſhe proceeds; 
And, by the fall of Scylla, Glaucus bleeds. 
Some faſcinating beverage now ſhe brews, 
Compos'd of deadly drugs and baneful juice. 
At Rhegium ſhe arrives; the ocean braves, 


And treads with unwet feet the boiting waves. 


IH | | 4 
OVID's METAMORPHOSES. 
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Upon the beach a winding bay there lies, 
Shelter'd from ſeas, and ſhaded from the ſkies : 
— ſtation Scylla choſe; a ſoft retreat 
From chilling winds, and raging Cancer's heat. 
The vengeful Sorcereſs viſits this receſs : | 
Her charm infuſes, and infects the place, 

Soon as the nymph wades in, her nether parts 
| Turn into dogs; then at herſelf ſhe ſtarts, . .. 

A ghaſtly horror in her eyes appears; 


At length he gains the Tyrrhene ſeas, and views But yet ſhe knows not who it is ſhe fears 3. 43 2 
The hills where baneful philtres Circe brews; 


In vain ſhe offers from herſelf to run, 
And drags about her what ſhe ſtrives to hun. 
Oppreſs'd with grief the pitying God appears, 
And ſwells the riſing ſurges. with his tears; 
From the diſtreſſed Sorcereſs he flies 


4 Fa > 1 ; 
Her art reviles, and her addreſs denies: 


{| Whilſt hapleſs Scylla, chang'd to rocks, decrees 
DeſtruRion to thoſe barks that beat the ſeas. 
| THE | ud 
VOYAGE OF. ANEAS 
CONTINUED. 1 


Here bulg'd the pride of fam'd Ulyſſes' fleet; 
But good MÆneas ſcap'd the fate he met. 
As to the Lation thore the Trojan ſtood, 
And cut with well-tim'd oars the foaming flood: 
He weather'd fell Charybdis: but ere-long 


Then to the Lybian coaſt he ſtretches oer; 
And makes at length the Carthaginian ſhore. 
Here Dido, with an hoſpitable care, . 
Into her heart receives the wanderer. 

From her kind arms th' ungrateful hero flies; 
The injur'd queen looks on with dying eyes, 


| Then to her folly falls a ſacrifice. 


Zneas now ſets ſail, and, plying, gains 
Fair Eryx, where his friend Aceſtes reigns ; 
Firſt to his ſire does funeral rites decree, 

Then gives the ſignal next, and ſtands to ſea ; 
Out-runs the iſlands where volcanos roar; 
Gets clear of Syrens, and their faithleſs ſhore : 
But loſes Palinurus in the way ; | 
Then makes Inzrime, and Prochyta. 


The ſkies were darken'd, and the tempeſt ſtrong. 


\ 
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TRANSFORMATION OF CERCOPIANS | 
INTO APES, 

The gallies now by Pythecuſa paſs ; 

The name is from the natives of the place, 

The Father of the Gods, deteſting lies, 

Oft', with abhorrence, heard their perjurics. 

Th' abandon d race, transform'd to bcaſts, began 

To mimic the impertinence of man. 1 

Flat-nos'd, and furrow'd; with grimace they grin; 

And look to what they were too near akin: 

Merry in make, and buſy to no end; > 

This moment they divert, the next offend : 

So much this ſpecies of their paſt retains ; 

Though loſt the language, yet the noiſe remains, 


ZNEAS DESCENDS TO HELL. 


Now, on his right, he leaves Parthenope : 
His left, Mifenus jutting in the ſea : 5 
Arrives at Cuma, and with awe ſurvey'd 
The grotto of the venerable maid; 
Begs leave through black Avernus to retire, 
And view the much-lov'd manes of his fire, © 
Straight the divining virgin rais'd her eyes; 
And, foaming with a holy rage, replies : 

hou, whoſe worth thy wondrous works pro- 
The flames, thy piety; the world, thy fame. 
Though great be thy requeſt, yet ſhalt thou ſee 
Th' Elyſian fields, th' infernal monarchy ; 
To ſuppliant virtue nothing is deny'd. 

She ſpoke, and pointing to the golden bough, 
Which in th* Avernian grove refulgent grew, 
Seize that, ſhe bids : he liſtens to the maid ; 
Then views the mournful manſions of the dead; 
The ſhade of great Anchiſes, and the place 
By Fates determin'd to the Trojan race. 

As back to upper light the hero came, 
He thus ſalutes the viſionary dame : 

O, whether ſome propitious deity, - 

Or lov'd by thoſe bright rulers of the ſky ! 
With grateful incenſe I ſhall ſtile you one, 
And deem no godhead greater than your own. 
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And gave me to behold the fields of light; 
To feel the breezes of congenial air, 
And nature's bleſt beneyolence to ſhare. 


I , 
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I am no denz. reply d the Dame, 

But mortal, and religious rites diſclaim. 
Yet had avoided Death's tyrannie ſway, 
Had I eonſented to the God of Day. 
With promifes he ſaught my love, and ſaid, 
Have all you wiſh, my fair Cumæun maid, 


30 ART RH'Ss YoOofgE Ms. 


| All gave you loſt on far Cyelopean ground ; 
A Greek's at laſt aboard à Trojan found, 


Thy parent's made: this arm thy ſteps ſhall guide: 


Twas you reſtor*&me from the realms of night, 


THE STORY OF THE SIBYL. 


I paus'd; then, pointing to a heap of ſand, 
For every grain, to live a year, demand. 
But ah | unmindful of th' effect of time, 
Forgot to covenant ſor youth, and prime, 
The ſmiling bloom, 1, boaſted 2 is gone, 
And feeble age with lagging limbs creeps on. 
Seven — bare Fed ; three more fulfil 
The period of the years to finiſh ſtill, 
Who lk think, that Phoebus, dreſt in youth divine, 
Had once believ'd his luſtre leſs than mine? 
This 5 frame (ſo Fates have will'd) ſhall 
waſte 1 | ; 


To nothing, but prophetic words, at laſt. 
The Sibyl mounting now from nether ſkies 
And the fam'd llian prince, at Cuma rife. 
He ſail'd, and near the place to anchor came 
Since call'd Cajeta, from his nurſe's name. 
Here did the luckleſs Macareus, a friend 

To wiſe Ulyſſes, his long labours end. 


Here, wandering, Achzmenides he meets, 


And ſudden thus his late aſſociate greets: 
Whence came you here, Q friend, and whither” 
bound ? FN : 


THE 
ADVENTURES OF AcHÆMENID Es. 


Thus Achæmenides—with thanks I name 
Eneas, and his piety proclaim. N05 
I *ſcap'd the Cytlops through the Hero's aid, 
Elſe in his maw my mangled limbs had laid. 
When firſt your navy under fail he found, 
He rav'd, till Etna labour'd with the found, 
| Raging he ſralk'd along the mountain's fide, 
And vented clouds of breath at every ſtride. 
His ſtaff a mountain aſh; and in the clouds 
Oft', as he walks, his griſly front he ſhrouds, 
| Eyeleſs he grop'd about with vengeful haſte, 
And juſtled promoritories, as he paſs'd. . 
Then heav'd a rock's high ſummit to the main, 
And bellow'd, like fome burſting hurricane: 
Oh! could I feize Ulyſſes in his flight, 
How unlamented were my loſs of ſight 
Theſe jaws ſhould piece-meal tear each panting 
| Wein x LES bo 
Grind every crackling bone, and pound his brain. 
As thus he rav'd, my joints with horror ſhook; 
The tide of blood my chilling heart forſook. - _ 
I ſaw him once diſgorge huge morſels, raw, 
Of wretches undigeſted in his maw. . | 
From the pale breathleſs trunks whole limbs he 
tore, 98 | 
His beard all clotted with o'erflowing gore. 
My anxious hours 1 paſs'd in caves; my food 
| | Was foreſt fruits, and wildings of the wood. 
At length a fail I waſted, and aboard | 
My fortune found an hoſpitable lord. 


|| Now, in return, your own adventures tel 


| And what, ſince firſt you put to ſea, befſel. 
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ADVENTURES OF MACAREUS. 


Then Macareus— There reign'd a prince of 
fame, 9320 1 * 

O' er Tuſcan ſeas, and Zolus his name. 

A largeſs to Ulyſſes he conſign d, E 

And in a ſteer's tough hide inclos'd a wind. 

Nine days before the fwelling we ran 

The tenth, to make the meeting land, began: 

When now the merry mariners, to find | 

Imagin'd wealth within; the bag unbind. | 

Forthwith out-ruſh'd a guſt, which backwards 
bore | Bete. 

Our gallies to the Læſtrigonian ſhore, 

Whoſe crown Antiphates the tyrant wore. | 

Some few commiſſion*d were with ſpeed to treat; 

We to his court repair, his guards we meet. 

Two friendly flight preſerv'd; the third was 
doom'd, 

To be by thoſe curs'd cannibals conſum'd. 

Inhumanly our hapleſs friends they treat; 

Our men they murder, and deſtroy our fleet. 

In time the wiſe Ulyſſes bore away, 9 5 

And dropp'd his anchor in yon faithleſs bay. 

The thoughts of perils paſt we ſtill retain, | 

And fear to land, till lots appoint the men. 

Polites true, Elpenor given to wine, 

Eurylochus, myſelf, the lots affign. 

Defign'd for dangers, and reſolv'd to dare, 

To Circe's fatal palace we repair. r 


* 


THE 5 


ENCHANTMENTS OF CIRCE. 


Before the ſpacious front, a herd we find 
Of beaſts, the fierceſt of the favage kind. 
Our trembling ſteps with blandiſhments they meet, 
And fawn, unlike their ſpecies, at our feet. 
Within upon a ſumptuous throne of ſtate, | 
On golden columns rais'd, th' Enchantreſs ſate. 
Rich was her robe, and amiable her mien, 
Her aſpe& awful, and ſhe look' d a queen. 
Her maids not mind the loom, nor houſhold care, 
Nor wage in needle-work- a Scythian war; 
But cull in caniſters diſaſtrous flowers, 
And plants from haunted heaths, and fairy 
bowers, NS | dae 

With brazen ſickles reap'd at planetary hours. 
Each doſe the Goddeſs weighs with watchful eye; 
So nice her art in impious pharmacy! 
Entering ſhe greets ud with a gracious look, 
And airs, that future amity beſpoke. 
Her ready Nymphs ſerve up a rich repaſt, 
Por 3 ſhe daſhes firſt, then gives to taſte. 

uick, to our own oing, We comply; 
Her power we pro by ter ra «= ITY X 

Soon, in a length of face; our headrextends; 
Qur chin Riff briſtles bears, and forward bends. 
A breadth of brawn' new burniſhes our neck; 
Anon we grunt, as we begin to ſpeak. | 


L 


Alone Eurylochus refus'd to taſte, 
Nor to a beaſt obſcene the man debas d. 
Hither Ulyffes haſtes (ſo Fates command), 
And bears the powerful Moly in his hand; 
Unſheaths his ſcymitar, aſſaults the dame, 
Preſerves his ſpecies, and remains the ſame. 
The nuptial right, this outrage ſtraight attends ; 
The dower deſir d is his transfigur'd friends. 
The incantation backwards ſhe repeats, - 
Inverts her rod, and what ſhe did defeats. 
And now our ſxin grows ſmooth; our ſhape 
u pright; * eigen at e. 
Our arms ſtretch up, our cloven feet unite, 
With tears our weeping generaÞ'we embrace; 
Hang on his neck, and melt upon his face; 
Twelve ſilver moons in Ciree's court we ſtay, 
Whilſt there they waſte th' unwilling hours away. 
Twas here I ſpy'd a youth in Parian ſtone ; 
His head a pecker bore; the cauſe unknown 
To paſſeungers. A Nymph of Ciree's train 
The myſtery thus attempted to explain. 
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STORY OF PICS AND.CANENS. 
Picus, who once th' Auſonian ſceptre held, 
Could rein the ſteed, and fit him for the field « 
| So like he was to what you ſee, that fill 
We doubt if real, or the ſculptos:s kill. 
The Graces in the finiſh'd piece, you find, 
Are but the copy of his fairer mind. 75 
Four luſtres ſcarce the royal youth could name, 
Till every love- ick nymph confeſs' d a flame. 
Oft' for his love the mountain Dryads ſu'd, 
And every ſilver ſiſter of the flood: | 
Thoſe of Numicus, Albula, and thoſe 
Where Almo creeps, and haſty Nar o'erflows : 
Where ſedgy Anio glides through ſmiling meads, 
Where ſhady Farfar ruſtles in the reeds : 
And thoſe that love the lakes, and homage owe 
To the chaſte Goddeſs of the ſilver bow. 


His heart no ſovereign would obey but one:; 
She whom Venilia, on Mount Palatine, 


| | To Janus bore; the faireſt of her line. 


Nor did her face alone her charms. confeſs, 

| Her voice was raviſhing, and pleas'd no leſs, _ 

Whene'er ſhe ſung, ſo melting were her ſtrains, 

The flocks unfed ſeem'd liſtening on the plains; 

The rivers would ſtandſtill, the cedars bend; 

And birds neglect their pinions to attend: 

The ſavage kind in foreſtwilds gro tame; 

And Canens, from her heavenly voice, her name, 
Hymen had now in ſome ill-fated hour 

Their hands united, as their hearts before. 

| Whilſt their ſoft moments in delights they waſte, 

And each new day was dearer than the paſt ; 

Picus would ſometimes o'er — ; og $4] 

And mingle ſports with jateryalevt love. 

It chand d, On the-foaming, boar, he chac'd, 

His jewels ſparkling on his Tyrian-veſt, 

Laſcivious Ciree well the youth ſurvey d, 


As ſimpling on the flowery hills ſhe ſtray d. 


In vain each nymph her brighteſt charms put on, 
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Her wiſhing eyes their filent meſſage tel], 

And from her lap the verdant miſchief fell. 

As ſhe attempts at words, his courſer ſprings 
O'er hills, and lawns, and ev'n a wiſh outwings. 

Thou ſhalt not ſcape me ſo, pronounc'd the 
| dame, 1 7 
K plants have power, and ſpells be not a name. 
She ſaid—and forthwith form'd a boar of air, 
That ſought the covert with difſembled fear, 
Swift to the thicket Picus wings his way 
On foot, to chace the viſionary prey. ,, 

Now ſhe invokes the daughters of the night, 
Does noxious juices ſmear, and charms recite ; 
Such as can veil the moon's more feeble fire, 
Or ſhade the golden luſtre of her fire. 

In filthy fogs ſhe hides the chearful noon ; 
The guard at diſtance, and the youth alone: 
By thoſe fair eyes, ſhe cries, and every grace 
"That finiſh all the wonders of your face, 
Oh! I conjure thee, hear a queen complain; 
Nor let the ſun's foft lineage ſue in vain-. 
Whoe'er thou art, replied the king, forbear, 
None can my paſſion with my Canens ſhare. 
She firſt my every tender wiſh poſſeſt | 

And found the ſoft approaches to my breaſt. 

In nuptials bleſt, each looſe deſire we ſhun, 
Nor time can end what innocence begun. 

Think not, ſhe. cry d, to ſaunter out a life 
Of form, with that domeſtie drudge a wife; 
My juſt revenge, dull fool, ere long, ſhall ſhow * 
What ills we women, if refus'd, can do: 
Think me a woman, and a lover too. 

From dear ſucceſsful ſpite we hope for eaſe, 
Nor fail to puniſh, where we fail to pleaſe. 

Now twice to eaſt ſhe turns, as oft* to weſt ; 
Thrice waves her wand, as oft' a charm expreſt. 
On the loft youth her magic power ſhe tries; 
Aloft he ſprings, and wonders how he flies. 
On painted plumes the woods he ſeeks, and till 
The monarch oak he pierces with his bill. 

Thus chang d. no more o'er Latian lands he reigns; 
Of Picus nothing but the name remains. 
The winds from drizling damps now purge the 


air, 
The miſts ſubſide, the ſettling ſkies are fair: 
The court their ſovereign ſeek with arms in hand, 
They threaten Circe, and their Lord demand. 
Quick ſhe invokes the ſpirits of the air, ; 


And twilight elves, that on dun wings repair 

To charnels, and th' unhallow'd ſepulchre. 
Row, ones to tell, the plants ſweat drops of 
: Tre : 


The trees are toſs'd from foreſts where they ſtood ; 
Blue ſerpents o'er the tainted herbage flide, 

Pale glaring ſpectres on the zther ride; | 
Dogs how], earth yawns ; rent rocks forſake their 


And from their quarries heave their ſtubborn 


The ſad ſpectators, ſtiffenꝰd with their fears, 
She ſees, and fadden every limb ſhe ſmears ; | 
Then each of ſaviye beaſts the figure bears. 

The fun did now to weſtern waves retire, 
In tides to temper his bright world of fire: 
Canens laments her royal huſband's ſtay ; 
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Where ſhe commands, her ready people run ; 

She wills, retracts; bids, and forbids anon. 

| Refitteſs in mind, and dying with deſpair, 

Her breaſts ſhe beats, and tears her flowing hair. 

*Six days and nights ſhe wanders on, as chance 

Directs, without or ſleep, or ſuſtenance. 

Tiber at laft beholds the weeping fair ; 

Her feeble limbs no more the mourner bear; 

Stretch'd on His banks; ſhe to the flood complains, 

And faintly tunes her voice to dying ſtrains. 

The ſickening fwan thus hangs her filver wings, 

And, as ſhe droops, her elegy ſhe ſings : 

Ere-long ſad Canens waſtes to air ; whilſt Fame 

Fhe place ſtill honours with her hapleſs name. 
Here did the tender tale of Picus ceaſe, 

Above belief the wonder, 1 confeſs. | 

Again we fail, but more diſaſters meet, 

Foretold by Circe, to our ſaffering flect. 

Myſelf, unable further woes to bear, 

Declin'd the voyage, and am refug'd here. 


Y — 
ENEAS ARRIVES IN ITALY, 


Thus Macareus—Now with a pious aim 

Had good ZEncas rais'd a funeral flame, 

In honour of his hoary nurſe's name. 

Her epitaph he fix d; and ſetting fail, 
Cajeta left, and catch'd at every-gale. 

He ſteer d at diſtance from the faithleſs ſhore 
Where the falſe Goddeſs reigns with fatal power 
And ſought thoſe grateful groves, that ſhade th 

lain, c 
Where Tiber rolls majeſtic to the main, 
And fattens, as he runs, the fair campain. 
His kindred Gods the Hero's wiſhes crown 


With fair Lavinia, and Latinus' throne : | 
But not without a war the prize he won · 
" Drawn up in bright array the battle ſtands : 
Turnus with arms his promis'd wife demands. 
Hetrurians, Latians, equal fortune ſhare ; 
And doubtful long appears the face of war. 
Both powers from neighbouring © princes ſeek 
ſupplies, | | 

And embaſſies appoint for new allies. 
Z#neas, for relief, Evander moves: 
His quarrel he aſſerts, his cauſe approves. 
The bold Rutilians, with an equal ſpeed, 
Sage Venelus diſpatch to Diomede. 

he king, late griefs revolving in his mind, 

eſe reaſons for neutrality agu d 2 „ 


My people thin, my wretched country waſte, 
An exil'd prince, and 4 ſhaking throne;. / - 
Or riſk my patron's ſubjects, or my own ?. 
You'll grieve the harſhneſs of our hap to hear; 
Nor can I tell the tale without a tear. 
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| ADVENTURES OF, DIOMEDES. 


And flames had ſiniſh'd what the ſword begun; 
Pallas, incens d, purſued us to the. main; | 


Il! ſuits fond love with abſence, or delay : - 


| In vengeance of her violated ſane. 


Shall I, of one poor dotal town poſſeſt, | | 
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Alone Oileus\forc'd the Trojan maid, 
Yet all were puniſh'd for the brutal deed. 
A ſtorm begins, the raging waves run 12 2 
The clouds look heavy, and benight the ſky; 
Red ſheets of lightning o'er the ſeas are ſpread, 
Our tackling yields, and wrecks at laſt ſucceed. 
*Tis tedious our diſaſtrous ſtate to tell; 
Even Priam would have pitied what befel. 
Yet Pallas ſaved me from the ſwallowing main; 
At home new wrongs to meet, as Fates ordain, 
Chac'd from my country, I once more repeat 
All ſuffering ſeas could give, or war compleat ; 
For Venus, mindful of her wound, decreed 
Still new calamities ſhould paſt ſucceed. 
Agmon, impatient through ſucceſſive ills, 
With fury, Love's bright Goddeſs thus reviles : 
"Theſe plagues in ſpite to Diomede are ſent ; 
The crime is his, bout ours the puniſhment. 
Let each, my friends, her puny ſpleen deſpiſe, 
And dare that haughty harlot of the ſkies. 

The reſt of Agmon's inſolence complain, 
And of irreverence the wretch arraign. 
About to anſwer, his blaſpheming throat 
Contracts, and ſhricks in ſome diſdainful note. 
To his new ſkin a fleece of feathers clings, 


; Hides his late arms, and lengthens into wings. 


The lower features of his face extend, 

Warp into horn, and in a beak deſcend. 
Some more experience Agmon's deſtiny ; 
And, wheeling in the air, like ſwans they fly. 
Theſe thin remains to Daunus' realms I bring, 
And here I reign a poor precarious king. 


”— 


THE 


TRANSFORMATION OF APPULUS. 
Thus Diomedes. Venulus withdraws ; 
Unſped the ſervice of the common cauſe. 
Puteoli he paſſes, and ſurvey: 
A cave long honour'd ages awful ſhade. 
Here trembling reeds extlude the piercing ray, 


Here ſtreams in gentle falls through windings 


ray, 
And with a paſling breath cool Zephyrs play. 
The goat-herd God frequents the ſilent place, 
As once the wood-nymphs of the ſylvan race, 
Till Appulus, with a diſhoneſt air, 
And groſs behaviour, baniſh'd thence the fair. 
The bold buffoon, whene'er they tread the green, 
Their motiqn mimicks, but with geſt obſcene. 
Looſe language oft? he utters; but ere long 
A bark in filmy net-work binds his tongue. 
Thus chang'd, a baſe wild olive he remains; 
The ſhrub tiie coarſeneſs of the clown retains. 


* 


THE 


TROJAN SHIPS TRANSFORMED T 
SEA-NYMPHS. 
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Turnus remarks the Trojan fleet ill-man'd, 
Unguarded, and at anchor near the ſtrand; 
He thought, and ſtraight a lighted brand he bore, 
And fire invades what *ſcap'd the waves before. 
The billows from the kindling prow retire ; 
Pitch, roſin, ſearwood, on red wings aſpire, 
And Vulcan on the ſeas exerts his attribute of 
fire. : 
This when the mother of the Gods beheld, 
Her towery crown ſhe ſhook, and ſtood reveal'd ; 
Her brindled lions rein'd, unveil'd her head, 
And, hovering o'er her favour'd fleet, ſhe ſaid ; 
Ceaſe Turnus, and the heavenly powers reſpect, 
Nor dare to violate what I protect. 
Theſe gallies, once fair trees, on Ida ſtood, 
And gave their ſhade to each deſcending God; 
Nor ſhall conſume; irrevocable Fate ; 
Allots their being no determin'd date. 
Straight peals of thunder Heaven's high arches 
rend, 


{| The hail-ſtones leap, the ſhowers in ſpouts deſcend. 


The winds with widen'd throats the ſignal give; 
The cables break, the ſmoaking veſſels drive. 
Now, wondrous, as they beat the foaming flood, 
The timber ſoftens into fleſh and bloed 

The yards and oars new arms and legs deſign ; 
A trunk the hull ; the ſlender keel, a ſpine ; 

The prow a female face ; and by degrees 

The gallies riſe green daughters of the ſeas, 
Sometimes on coral beds they fit in ſtate, 

Or wanton on the waves they fear'd of late. | 
The barks, that beat the ſeas, are ſtill their care, 
Themſelves remembering what of late they were: 
To ſave a Trojan fail, in throngs they preſs, 

But ſmile to ſee Alcinous in diſtreſs. 

Unable were thoſe wonders to deter 

The Latians from their unſucceſsful war. 
Both ſides for doubtful victory contend; | 
And on their courage, and their Gods, depend. 
Nor bright Lavinia, nor Latinus' crown, 

Warm their great ſoul to war, like fair renown. 
Venus at laſt beholds her godlike ſon 
Triumphant, and the field of battle won; 

Brave Turnus flain ; ſtrong Ardea but a name, 
And buried in fierce deluges of flame; 

Her towers, that boaſted once a ſovereign ſway, 
The fate of fancy'd grandeur now betray. 

A famiſh'd heron from the aſhes ſprings, 
And beats the ruin with diſaſtrous wings; 
Calamities of towns diſtreſt ſhe feigns, : 
And oft”, with woeful ſhrieks, of war complains, 


> | THE 
DEIFICATION OF ZANEAS. 


Now had Zncas, as ordain'd by Fate, 
Surviv'd the period of Saturnia's hate : 
And, by a ſure irrevocable doom, 

Fix'd the immortal majeſty of Rome. 


Meanwhile the Latians all their power prepare, | Fir for the ſtation of his kindred ſtars, 


Gainſt fortune and the foe to puſk the war. 
With Phrygian blood the floating fields they ſtain; 


But ſhort of ſuccours, ſtill contend in vain, 
VOL. Ip. | 


His mother Goddeſs thus her ſuit prefers : 
Almighty arbiter, whoſe powerful nod 
Shakes gitant earth, and bows our ok abode ; 
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Already has he view'd, with mortal eyes, 
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To thy great progeny indulgent be, 
And rank the Goddeſs-born a deity. 


Thy brother's kingdoms of the nether ſkies. 
Forthwith a conclave of the Godhead meets, 
Where Juno in the ſhining ſenate ſits. 
Remorſe for paſt revenge the Goddeſs feels; 
Then thundering Jove th' almighty mandate ſeals; 
Allots the prince of his celeſtial line | 


An apoth*oſts, and rights divine. 


The cryſtal manſions echo with applauſe, 
And, with her graces, Love's bright queen with- 
draws; 0 | 

Shoots in a blaze of light along the fkies, 

And, borne by turtle, to Laurentum flies; 

Alights where through the reeds Numicius ſtrays, 

And to the ſeas his watery tribute pays. 

The God ſhe ſupplicates, to wafh away 

The parts more groſs, and ſubje& to decay, : 

And cleanſe the Goddeſs- born from ſeminalallay. 

The horned flood with glad attention ſtands, 

'Fhen bids his ſtreams obey their fire's commands. 
His better parts by luſtral waves refin'd, 


More pure, and nearer to zthetial mind, 


With gums of fragrant ſcent the Goddefs ſtrews, 
And on his features breathes ambroſial dews. 
Thus deify'd, new honours Rome decrees, 


Shrines, feſtivals; and ſtiles him Indiges. 


THE 
LINE OF 'FHE LATIAN KINGS. 


Aſcanius now the Latian ſceptre ſways; 
The Alban nation Sylvius next obeys. 
Then young Latinus: Next an Alba came, 
The grace and guardian of the Alban name. 
Then Epitus; then gentle Capys reign'd; 
'Then Capetis the regal power ſuſtain'd. 
Next he who periſh*d on the Tuſcan flood, 
And honour'd with his name the River God. 
Now haughty Romulus began his reign, 
Who fell by thunder he aſpir'd to feign. 
Meek Acrota ſucceeded to the crown; 
From peace endeavouring, more than arms, , 
' renown, 8 
To Aventinus well reſign'd bis throne. 
The Mount on which he rul'd preſerves his name, 
And Procas wore the regal diadem.- | 


THE 


STORY OF VERTUMNUS AND POMONA. 


A Hama-dryad flouriſh'd in theſe days, 
Her name Pomona, from her woodland race. 


In garden culture none could fo excel, 


Or form the pliant ſouls of plants ſo well; 
Or to the fruit more generous flavours lend, 
Or teach the trees with nobler loads: to bend. 
The Nymph frequented not the flattering 
| ſtream, a | 
Nor meads, the ſubject of a virgin's dream; 
— 6 


1 


But to ſuch joys her nurſery did prefer, 


Alone to tend her vegetable care. 


A prunin -hook ſhe carry*d in her hand, 


And taught the ſtragglers to obey commar 
Left the licentious and unthrifty bough, 
hy too=indulgent parent ſhould undo. 

e ſhows, how ſtocks invite to their embrace 
A graft, and naturalize a foreign race 
To mend the ſalvage teint ; and in its ſtead 
Adopt new nature, and a nobler breed. 

Now hourly fhe obſerves her growing care, 
And guards their nonage from the bleaker air: 


Then opes her ſtreaming fluices, to ſupply 


With flowing draughts her thirſty family. 

Long had ſhe labour'd to continue free 
From chains of love, and nuptial tyranny ; 
And, in her orchard's ſmall extent immur'd, 
Her vow'& virginity ſne ſtill ſecur'd. 
Oft“ would looſe Pan, and all the luſtful train 
Of ſatyrs, tempt her innocence in vain. 
. Silenus, that old dotard, own*d a flame; 
And he that frights the thieves with ſtratagem |: 
Of ſword, arid ſomething elſe too groſs to name. 
Vertumnus too purſued the maid no lefs; 
But, with his rivals, ſhar'd a like ſucceſs. 
To gain acceſs a thouſand ways he tries; 
| Oft”, in the hind, the lover would diſguife. 
The heedleſs lout comes-ſhambling on, and ſeems 
Juſt ſweating from the labour of his teams. 
Then, from the harveſt, oft' the mimic ſwain 
Seems bending with a load of bearded grain. 
Sometimes a dreffer of the vine he feigns, 
And lawlefs tendrils to their bounds reſtrains. 
Sometimes his ſword a ſoldier ſhews; his rod, 
An angler ; ſtill ſo various is the God. 
Now, in a forehead cloth, ſome crone he ſeems, 
A ſtaff ſupplying the defect of limbs; 


Admittanęe thus he gains; admires the ſtore 


Of faireſt fruit; the fair poſſeſſor more; 

Then greets her with a kiſs: Th' unpractis'd dame 
Admir'd a grandame kiſs'd with ſuch a flame. 
Now, ſeated by her, he beholds a vine 
Around an elm in amorous foldings twine. 

H that fair elm, he cry'd, alone ſhould ſtand, 


No grapes would glow with gold, and tempt the 


hand; | 
Or if that vine without her elm ſhould: grow, 
Twould creep a poor neglected ſhrub below. 
Be then, fair Nymph, by theſe examples led; 
Nor ſhun, for fancy'd fears, the nuptial bed. 
Not ſhe for whom the Lapithites took arms, 
| Nor Sparta's queen, could boaſt ſuch heavenly 
charms. 
And, if you would on woman's faith rely, 
None can. your choice direct ſo well as l. 
Though old, fo much Pomona I adore, ; 
Scarce does the bright Vertumnus love her more. 


1 Tis your fair ſelf alone his breaſt inſpires, 


With ſofteſt wiſhes and unſoil'd deſires. 
Then fly all vulgar followers, and prove 
The God of Seaſons only worth your love: 


on my aſſurance well you may repoſe; 


Vertumnus ſcarce Vertumnus better knows. 
True to his choice, all looſer flames he flies; 


Nor for new faces faſhionably dies. 
| | : WE 
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| 
'The charms of youth, and every ſmiling grace, 
Bloom in his features, and the God confeſs. 
Beſides, he puts on every ſhape at caſe; 
But thoſe the moſt that beſt Pomona pleaſe. 
Still to oblige her is her lover's aim ; 
Their likings and averſions are the ſame, 
Not the fair fruit your burden'd branches bear, 
Nor all the youthful product of the year, 


Could bribe his choice; yourſelf alone can prove 


A fit reward for ſo refin'd a love. | 
Relent, fair nymph; and, with a kind regret, 
Think 'tis Vertumnus weeping at your feet. 


A tale attend, through Cyprus known, to prove 


How Venus once reveng'd neglected love. 


cans, 


THE 
STORY OF IPHIS AND ANAXARETE. 


Iphis, of vulgar birth, by chance had view'd 
Fair Anazarets of Teucer's blood. 
Not long had he beheld the royal dame, 
Fre the bright ſparkle kindled into flame. 
Oft“ did he ſtruggle with a juſt deſpair, 
Unfix'd to aſk, unable to forbear. 
But Love, who flatters ſtill his own diſeafe, 
Hopes all things will ſucceed, he knows will pleaſe. 
Where-e'er the fair-one haunts, he hovers there ; 
And ſeeks her confident with ſighs and prayer; 
Or letters he conveys, that ſeldom prove; 
Succeſsleſs meſſengers in ſuits of love; 

Now ſhivering at her gates thewretch appears, 


And myrtle garlands on the columns rears, 


Wet with a deluge of unbidden tears. 
'The nymph, more hard than rocks, more deaf 
than ſeas, 


Derides his prayers ; inſults his agonies ; 


Arraigns of inſolence th' aſpiring ſwain ; 


And takes a cruel pleaſure in his pain. 
Reſolv'd at laſt to finiſh his deſpair, 


Je thus upbraids th* inexorable fair; 


O Anaxaretè, at laſt forget 
The licence of a paſſion indiſcreet. 
Now triumph, ſince a welcome ſacrifice 
Your ſlave prepares, to offer to your eyes. 
My life, without reluctance, 1 refign ; 
That preſent beſt can pleaſe a pride like thine. * 
But, O! forbear to blaſt a flame ſo bright, 
Doom'd never to expire, but with the light. 
And you, great powers, do juſtice to my name 
The hours, you take irom life, reſtore to fame. 
Then o'er the poſts, once hung with wreaths, 
he throws s es 
The ready cord, and fits the fatal nooſe ; 
For Death prepares; and, bounding from above, 
At once the wretch concludes his life, and love. 
Erelong the people gather, and the dead 
Is to his mourning mother's arms convey'd. 
Firſt, like ſome ghaſtly ſtatue, ſhe appears; 
Ihen bathes the breathleſs corſe in ſeas of tears, 
And gives it to tie pile; now, as the throng 
Proceed in fad ſolemnity along, : 
Jo view the paſſing pomp, the cruel fair 
Haſtcs, and beholds her breathleſs lover there 


| Struck with the ſight, inanimate ſhe ſeems ; 
Set are her eyes, and motionleſs her limbs: 
Her features without fire, her colour gone, 


And, like her heart, ſhe hardens into ſtone. 
In Salamis the ſtatue ftill is ſeen, 


In the fam'd temple of the Cyprian queen. 

Warn'd by this tale, no longer then diſdain, 

O Nymph belov'd, to caſe a lover's pain. 

So may the froſts in ſpring your bloſſoms ſpare, 

And winds their rude autumnal rage forbegr! 
The ſtory oft* Vertumnus urg'd in vain, 

But then afſum'd his heavenly form again. 

Such looks and luſtre the bright youth adorn, 

As when with rays glad Phœbus paints the morn. 

The ſight ſo warms the fair admiring maid, 

Like ſnow ſhe melts : ſo ſoon can youth perſuade, 

Conſent, on eager winds, ſucceeds deſire; 


' Aud both the lovers glow with mutual fire. 


THE LATIAN LINE CONTINUED. 


Now Procas yielding to the Fates, his ſon 
Mild Numitor ſueceeded to the crown. 
But falſe Amulius, with a lawleſs power, 
At length depos'd his brother Numitor. 
Then llia's valiant iſſue, with the ſword, 
Her parent re- inthron'd, the rightful lord. 
Next Rontulus to people Rome contrives; 
The joyous time of Pales' feaſt arrives; : 
He give the ſword to ſeize the Sabine wives. 
The ſires enrag'd take arms, by Tatius led, 
Bold to revenge their violated bed. 
A fort there was, not yet unknown to fame, 
Call'd the Tarpeian, its commander's name. 
This by the falfe 'Tarpeia was betray'd ; 
But Death well recompens'd the treacherous maid, 
The foe on this new-bought ſucceſs relies, 
And filent march the city to ſurprize. 
Saturnia's arts with Sabine arms eombine 
But Venus countermines the vain deſign ; 
Intreats the nymphs that o'er the ſprings preſide, 
Which near the fane of hoary Janus glide, _ 
To ſend their ſuccours; every urn they drain, 
To ſtop the Sabines progreſs, but in vain. 
The Naiads now more ſtratagems eſſay; 
And kindling ſulphur to each ſource convey. 
The floods ferment, hot exhalations riſe, 
Till ſrom the ſcalding ford the army flies. 
Soon Romulus appears in ſnining arms, 
And to the war the Roman legions warms 3 
The battle rages, and the field is ſpread 
With nothing but the dying and the dead. 
Both ſides conſent to treat without delay, 
And their two chiefs at once the ſceptre ſway. 
But, Tatius by Lavinian fury flain, . 
Great Romulus continued long to reign. 


— 
— 


THE ASSUMPTION OF ROMULUS. 


Now Warrior Mars his burniſh'd helm puts on, 
And thus addreſſes Heaven's imperial throne ; 
Since the inferior world is now become 


| One vaſſal globe, and colony to Rome, 
| 1 | 
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This grace, O Jove, for Romulus I doin, 
Admit him to the ſkies, from whence he came. 
Long haſt thou promis'd an æthereal ſtate 
To Mars's lineage ; and thy word is fate. 

The Sire, that rules the thunder, with a nod 
Declar'd the fiat, and diſmiſs'd the God. 

Soon as the power armipotent ſurvey'd 
The flaſhing ſkies, the ſignal he obey' d; 

And, leaning on his lance, he mounts his car, 
His fiery courſers laſhing through the air. 
Mount Palatine he gains, and finds his ſon 
Good laws enacting on a peaceful throne ; 

The ſcales of heavenly juſtice holding high, | 
With ſteady hand, and a diſcerning eye. 
Then vaults upon his car, and to the ſpheres, 
Swift, as a flying ſhaft, Rome's founder bears, 
The parts more pure in riſing are refin'd, 

The groſs and periſhable lag behind. 

His ſhrine in purple veſtments ſtands in view; 
He looks a God, and is Quirinus now. 


. THE ASSUMPTION OF HERSILIA. 


Erelong the Goddeſs of the nuptial bed, 

With pity mov'd, ſends Iris in her ſtead 

To ſad Herſilia— Thus the Meteor Maid: 

Chaſte reli& ! in bright truth to Heaven ally'd, 

The Sabines' glory, and the ſex's pride; 
Honour'd on earth, and worthy of the love 

77 Of ſuch a ſpouſe as now reſides above: 

Some reſpite to thy killing griefs afford; 

And, if thou would'ſt once more behold thy lord, 

Retire to yon' ſteep Mount, with groyes o'er- 

ſpread, 

Which with an awful gloom his ads ſhade, 

With fear the modelt matron lifts her eyes, 

And to the bright Ambaſſadreſs replies: 

O Goddeſs, yet to mortal eyes unknown ! 

But ſure thy various charms confeſs thee one : 
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With looks of love he'll ſmile away my care : 
In whate'er orb he ſhines, my Heaven is there. 
Then haſte with Iris to the holy grove, 

And, up the Mount Quirinal as they move, 
A lambent flame glides downward n. the 
air, - 

And ightens with a blaze Herfilia' $ hair, 
Together on the bounding ray they riſe, 
And ſhoot a gleam of light along the ſkies. 
With opening arms Quirinus met his bride, 

. Now * nam' d, and preſs'd * to . on: 


OVID”: MET AMORPHOSES. 
Dao XV. 1 
THE 
STORY OF CIPPUS. 


R as when Cippus i in the current view'd 
The ſkooting horn that on his forchead ſtood, 
His temples firſt he feels, and with ſurprize 
His touch conſirms th affurance * his W ; 


O guick to Romulus thy votreſs bear! N | 


POEM $ - 
Straight to the ſcies his horned front he rears, 
And to the Gods directs theſe pious prayers : 

If this portent be proſperous, O decree 

To Rome th' event; if otherwiſe, to me. 

An altar then of turf he haſtes to raiſe, 

Rich gums in fragrant exhalations blaze; 

The panting entrails crackle as they fry, / 

And boding fumes pronounce a myſtery. 

Soon as the augur ſaw the holy fire, 

And victims with preſaging ſigns expire, 

To Cippus then he turns his eyes with ſpeed, 

And views the horny honours of his head : 

Then cry'd, Hail, conqueror ! thy call obey, 

Thoſe omens I behold preſage thy ſway. 

Rome waits thy ned, unwilling to be free, 

And owns thy ſovereign power as Fate's decree, 

He ſaid—and Cippus ſtarting at th' event, 

Spoke in theſe words his pious diſcontent : 

Far hence, ye Gods, this execration ſend, 

And the great race of Romulus defend. 

Better that I in exile live abhorr'd, 

Than e'er the capitol ſhould ſtile me lord. 

This ſpoke, he hides with leaves his omen'd 
Lead ; 

Then prays, the ſenate next convenes, and ſaid : 

If augurs can foreſee, a wretch is come, 

Deſign'd by deſtiny the bane of Rome. 

Two horns (moſt ſtrange to tell) his temples 

crown; N 

If e'er he paſs the walls, and gain; che town, 

Your laws are forfeit that ill-fated hour, 

And liberty muſt yield to lawleſs power. 

Your: gates he might have enter'd; but this 

rm 

Seiz'd hs uſurper, and with-held the 8 

Haſte, find the monſter out, and let him be 

Condemn'd to all the ſenate can decree; 

Or ty'd in chains, or into exile thrown ; - 

Or by the tyrant's death prevent your own. 

The crowd ſuch utter as they as they ſtand, 
As ſwelling ſurges breaking on the _ | 
Or as when gathering gales ſweep o'er the 

; grove, i 
And their tall heads the bending cedars move. 
Each with · confuſton gaz'd, and then began 
To feel his fellow's brows, and find the man. 
Cippus then fhakes his garland off, and cries; 
The-wretch you want, I offer to your eyes. 

The anxious throng look d down, and ſad in 
thought, 
All wiſh*d they had not bound the fign wy 
\-. - ſoughts -- 
In haſte wht laurel wreths his . they bind; 
Such honour to ſuch virtue was aſſign'd. | 
Then thus the ſenate ; Hear, O;Cippus, hear; 3 
So God-like is thy tutelary care, 
That, ſince in Rome thyſelf forbids thy ſtay, 
For thy abode thoſe acres we convey 
The PI can ſurround, the labour of a ( 
ax. | ET, 
In deathleſs records thou ſhalt ſtand inroll'd, 
And Rome's. rich Poſts 15 ws with horns of 
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THE 


POEMS OF NICHOLAS ROWE. 


THE 
GOLDEN VERSES OF PYTHAGORAS, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK. 


TO THE READER, 


Hope the reader will forgive the liberty I haye talen 


in tranſlating theſe Verſes ſomewhat at large, with- 
out which it would have been almoſt impoſſible to 
bave given any kind of turn in Engliſh poetry to ſo 
dry a ſubjet. The ſenſe of the Author is, J hope, 
no where miſlaken; and if there ſeems in ſome 
places to be ſome additions in the Engliſh verſes to 
#he Greek text, they are only ſuch as may be juſtified 
From Hierocles's Commentary, and delivered by him 
as the larger and explained ſenſe of the Author's 
port precept. T have in ſome few places ventured 
to differ from the learned Mr. Dacier's French 
interpretation, as thoſe that ſhall give themſelves the 
trouble of a ſtrict compariſon will find. How far 


Jam in the right, Is left to the reader to deter- | 


mine. 


P IRST to the gods thy humble homage pay; 
The greateſt this, and firſt of laws obey; 


Perform thy vows, obſerve thy plighted troth, 
And let religion bind thee to thy oath. 4 
The heroes next demand thy juſt regard, 
Renown'd on earth, and to the ſtars preferr'd, 
To light and endleſs life, their virtue's ſure 


reward. 


Vue rights perform and honours to the dead, 
To every wiſe, to every pious ſhade, ** 
With lowly duty to thy parents bow, Io 
And grace and favour to thy kindred ſhew : 
For what concerns the reſt of human kind, 


Chooſe out the man to Tm beſt inclin'd ; : 
Him to thy arms receive, him to thy boſom bind. 
Poſſeſt of ſuch a friend, preſerve him ſtill; 15 


| Nor thwart his counſels with thy ſtubborn will ; 


Fliant to all his admonitions prove, 

And yield to all his offices of love: 

Him from thy heart, ſo true, ſo juſtly dear, 
Let no raſh word, nor light offences tear. 20 
Bear all thou-canſt, ſtill with his failings ſtrive, 
And to the utmoſt ſtill, and ſtill forgive ; 


For ſtrong neceſſity alone explores \ 
The iccret vigour of our latent powers, 
Rouzes and urges on the lazy heart, 25 


Force, to itſelf unknown before, t“ exert, 


| 


By uſe thy ſtronger appetites aſſwage, 
Thy gluttony, thy ſloth, thy luſt, thy rage: 
From each diſhoneſt act of ſhame forbear ; 


Of others, and thyſelf, alike beware. 39 


Let reverence of thyſelf thy thoughts cqntrol, 
And guard the ſacred temple of thy ſoul. 


7 juſtice o'er thy word and deed preſide, 
And 


d reaſon ev'n thy meaneſt actions guide: 


Know that the day of great agcount will come, 
When thy paſt life ſhall ſtrictly be ſurvey'd, 
Each word, each deed, be in the balance laid, 


repaid. 


Ebbing and flowing like the fickle flood, 

That knows no ſure, no fix'd abiding-place,\ 
But wandering loves from hand to hand to paſs; 
Revolve the getter's joy and loſer's pain, 


Of all thoſe ſorrows that attend mankind, 
With patience bear the lot to thee aſſign'd; 


Nor think it chance, nor murmur at the load; 


For know what man calls Fortune is from God. 


And let her healing hand aſſwage thy grief; 

Yet ſtill whate'er the righteous doom ordains, 

What cauſe ſoever multiplies thy pains, 

Let not thoſe pains as ills be underſtood ; 

For God delights not to afflict the good. 
The reaſoning art, to various ends apply'd, 

Is oft a ſure, but oft an erring guide. 


ſerve, 


Nor lightly from thy reſolution ſwerve ; 


And ſweet perſuaſion wins the eaſy to believe. 

When fools and lyars labour to perſuade, 

Be dumb, and let the babblers vainly plead. 
This above all, this precept chiefly learn, 


Prevail upon thee with a Syren's ſong, 
'To do thy ſoul's immortal eſſence wrong. 
Of good and ill by words or deeds expreſt, 


Let wary thought each entcrprize forerun, 
And ponder on thy talk before begun, 
Leſt folly ſhould the wretched work deface, 


| And mock thy fruitleſs labourg with diſgrace. 


For know that death is man's appointed doom, 3g 


And all the good and all the ill moſt juſtly be ( 


For wealth, the periſhing, uncertain good, 40 
And think if it be worth thy while to gain. 45 


In what thou may'ſt, from wiſdom ſeek relief, 50 


— 


Thy judgment therefore ſound and cool pre- 


The dazzling pomp of words does oft deceive, 60 


This * does, and firſt, thyſelf concern; 65 
Let not example, let no ſoothing tongue, ? 


Chooſe for thyſelf, and always chooſe the beſt. 70 
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_ Rejoice, my heart, for all went well to-day. 
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Fools huddle on, and always are in haſte, 75 


Act without thought, and thoughtleſs words they 
waſte. 

But thou, in all thou doſt, with early cares 

Strive to prevent at firſt a fate like theirs; 

That forrow on the end may never wait, 

Nor ſharp repentance make thee wiſe too late. 80 
Beware thy meddling hand in ought to try, 

That does beyond thy reach of knowledge lie; 

But ſeek to know, and bend thy ſerious thought 

To ſearch the profitable knowledge out. 84 

So joys on joys for ever ſhall increaſe, ; 


2 


Wiſdom ſhall crown thy labours, and ſhall hleſs 

Thy life with pleaſure, and thy end with peace. 
Nor let the body want its part, but ſhare 

A juſt proportion of thy tender care : 

For health and welfare prudently provide, 

And let its lawful wants be all ſupply'd. 

Let ſober draughts refreſh, and wholeſome fare 

Decaying nature's waſted force repair ; : 

And ſprightly exerciſe the duller ſpirits chear. 

all things ſtill which to this care belong, 

Obferve this rule, to guard thy ſoul from wrong. 

By virtuous uſe thy life and manners frame, 96 

Manly and fimply pure, and fret from blame. 
Provoke not envy's deadly rage, but fly 

The glancing curſe of her malicious eye. 


Seek not in needleſs luxury to waſte 100 


Thy wealthandſubſtance with a ſpendthrift's haſte, 
Vet flying theſe, be watchful leſt thy mind, 
rone to extremes, an equal danger find, 
And be to ſordid avarice inclin'd. i 
Diſtant alike ſrom each, to neither lean, 105 
But ever keep the happy Golden Mean. 
Be careful ſtill to guard thy ſoul from wrong, 
And let thy thought prevent thy hand and tongue. 
Let not the ſtealing God of Sleep ſurprize, 
Nor creep in flumbers on thy weary eyes, 110 
Fre every action of the former day 
Strictly thou doſt and righteouſſy ſurvey, 
With reverence at thy own tribunal ſtand, 
And anſwer juſtly to thy own demand. 
Where have I been? In what have 1 tranfgreſs d? 
Vhat good or ill has this day's life expreſs'd ? 116 
Where have I fail'd in what I ought to do? 
In what to God, to man, or to myſelf I owe ? 
Inquire ſevere what-e*er from firſt to laſt, 
From morning's dawn, till cvening's gloom, has 
- palt. : 120 
If evi! were thy deeds, repenting mourn, 
And let thy ſoul with ftrong remorſe be torn. 
H good, the good with peace of mind repay, 
And to thy ' ſelf with pleaſure ſay, | 


Theſe thoughts, and chieffy theſe thy mind 
ſhould move, 126 

Fmploy thy ftudy, and enggge thy love. 
Theſe are the rules which will to virtue lead, 
And teach thy feet her heavenly paths to tread. 
This by his name I fwear, whoſe ſacred lore 
Firſt to mankind explain'd the myſtic Four, : 
Source of eternal nature and almighty power. 

In all thou dolt firſt let thy prayers aſcend, 
And to the gods thy labours firſt commend ; 


POEM S. 


So ſhall thy abler mind be taught to ſoar, 136 

And wiſdo m in her ſecret ways explore; 

To range through heaven above and earth below, 

Immortal gods and mortal men to know. 

So ſhalt thou learn what power does all control, 140 

What bounds the parts, and what unites the whole: 

And rightly judge in all this wondrous frame, 

How univerfal Nature is the ſame ; 

So ſhalt thou ne'er thy vain affections place 

On hopes of what ſhall never come to paſs, 145 
Man, wretched man, thou ſhalt be taught to 

know, 

Who bears within himſelf the inborn cauſe of woe, 

Unhappy race! that never yet could tell, 

How near their good and happineſs tiiey dwell. 149 

Depriv'd of ſenſe, they neither hear nor ſee ; 

Fetter'd in vice, they ſeek not to be free, 

But ſtupid, to their own ſad fate agree : 

Like ponderous rolling-ſtones, opprefs'd with ill, 

The weight that loads them makes them roll 

on ftill, CV 
Bereft of choice, and freedom of the will; 


For native ſtrife in every boſom reigns, 156 ; 


And ſecretly an impiqus war maintains: 

Provoke not this, but let the corgbat ceaſe, 

And every yielding paſſion ſue for peace. 

Would'ſt thou, great Jave, thou father of man- 
ind, 

Reveal the Dzmon for that taſk aſſign d, | 

The wretched race an end of woes would find.) 

And yet be bold, O man, divine thou art, 

And of the gods celeſtial eſſence part. 

Nor ſacred nature is from thee conceal d, 165 

But to thy race her myſtic rules reveal'd. 

Theſe if to know thou happily attain, 

Soon ſhalt thou perfect be in all that I ordain. 

Thy wounded ſoul to health thau ſualt reſtore, 

And free from every pain ſhe felt before. 179 


So keep thy body pure, ſo free thy foul ; 

So rightly judge; thy reaſon fo maintain; 
Reaſon which heaven did for thy guide ara, 
Let that beſt reaſon ever hold the rein. ] 
Iden if this mortal body thou forſake, 176 
And thy glad flight to the pure æther take, 
Among the gods exalted ſhalt thou ſhine, - / 
Immortal, incorruptible, divine: | 

The tyrant death fecurely ſhalt thou brave, 120 
And ſcorn the dark dominion of the grave. 


* 
L on 
THE LATE GLORIOUS SUCCESSES, &c. 
HUMBLY INSCRIBED TO þ 
THE LORD TREASURER GODOLPHIN. 
HILE kings and nations on thy counſels 
wait | | 
And Anna truſts 0 thee the Britiſh ſtate; 
While fame, to thee, from every foreign coaſt, 


From them implore ſucceſs, and hope a proſpe- 
xous end. | fi 


Flies with the news of empires won and loſt, 
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Abſtain, I warn, from meats unclean and foul, | 


176 


1d 


For ſacred numbers ſhall be ſtil 


foul, | 


Unhappy land! the foremoſt once in fame, 
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Relates whate'er her buſy eyes beheld, 3 
And tells the fortune of each bloody field; 


While, with officious duty, crowds attend, 
To hail the labours of the god - like friend, I 


Vouchſafe the Muſe's hambler Joy to hear; 
thy care; 10 
Though mean the verſe, though lowly be the 


ſtrain 


Though kaſt regarded be the Muſe, of all the 


tuneful train, 
Vet riſe, neglected nymph, avow thy flame, 
Aſſert th' inpiring god, and greatly aim 5 
To make thy numbers equal to thy theme. 
From heaven derive thy verſe; to heaven belong 
The counſels of the wiſe, and battles of the 
ſtrong. 


| To heaven the royal Anna owes, alone, 


The virtues which adorn and grrard her throne ; 


Thence is her juſtice wretches to redreſs, 20 


Thence is her mercy and her love of peace; 

Thence is her power, her ſceptre uncontrol'd, 

To bend the ſtubborn, and repreſs the bold; 

Her peaceful arts fierce factions to aſſwage, 

To heal their breaches, and to ſooth their rage; 25 

Thence is that happy prudence, which preſides 

In each deſign, and every action guides; 

Thence is ſhe taught her ſhining court to grace, 

And fix the worthieſt in the worthieſt place, 

To truſt at home Godolphin's watchful care, 30 

And ſend victorious Churchill forth to war. 
Ariſe, ye nations reſcued by her ſword, 

Freed from the bondage of a foreign lord, 

Ariſe, and join the heroine to bleſs, 

Behold ſhe ſonds to ſave you from diſtreſs ; 35 

Rich is the royal bounty ſhe beftows, 

"Tis plenty, peace, and ſafety from your foes, 

And thou, Iberia! rous'd at length, diſdain 

To wear inſlav'd the Gallic tyrant's chain. 

For ſee! the Britiſh genius comes, to chear 40 

Thy fainting ſons, and kindle them to war. 

With her own glorious fires their ſouls ſhe warms, 

And bids them burn for liberty and arms, 


Once lifting to the ſtars thy noble name, 45 
In arts excelling, and in arms ſevere, 

Ihe weſtern kingdoms' envy, and their fear: 
Where is thy pride, thy conſcious honour, flown, 
Thy ancient valour, and thy firſt renown? 49 
How art thou ſunk — the nations now ! 1 


How haſt thou taught thy haughty neck to bow, 
And drop the warrior's wreath inglorious from 
thy brow ! 

Not thus of old her valiant fathers bore 
The bondage of the unbelieving Moor, 
But, oft, alternate, made the victors yield, 55 
And mory their might in many a well-fought 

eld; | 

Bold in defence of liberty they ſtood, 
And doubly dy'd their croſs in Mooriſh blood: 
Then in heroic arms their knights excell'd, 
The tyrant then and giant then they quell'd. 60 
Then every nobler thought their minds did move, 
And thoſe who fought ſor freedom, figh'd for love. 
Like one, thoſe ſacred flames united live, 
At oute they languiſh, and at once revive; 


— 


POEMS. | 39 


Alike they ſhun the coward and the flave, 
But Weſs the free, the virtuous, and the brave. 

r frown, ye fair, nor think my verſe untrue; 
Though we diſdain that man ſhould man fu 
vet all the free-born race are ſlaves alike to you 
Yet once again that glory to reſtore, 70 
The Britons ſeek the Celtiberian ſhore, 

With echoing peals, at Anna's high command, 
Their naval thunder wakes the drowſy land; 
High at their head, Iberia's promis d lord 74 
Young Charles of Auſtria, waves his ſhining fword; 
His youthful veins with hopes of empire glow, 
Swell his bold heart, and urge him on the foe : 
With joy he reads, in every warrior's face, 
Some happy omen of a ſure fucceſs; e 
Then leaps exulting on the hoſtile ſtrand, 80 
And thinks the deſtin'd ſceptre in his hand, 

Nor fate denies, what firſt his wiſhes name, 
Proud Barcelona owns his juſter claim, a 
With the firſt laurel binds his youthful brows, 
And, pledge of future crowns, the mural wreath 

beſtows. . 
But ſoon the equal of his youthful years, $6 
Philip of Bourbon's haughty line appears ; 
Like hopes attend his birth, like glories grace, 
(If glory can be in a tyrant's race) | 
In numbers proud, he threats no more from far, go 
But nearer dravs the black impending war; 
He views his hoſt, then ſcorns the rebel town, 
And dooms to certain death the rival of his crown. 

Now fame and empire, all the nobler ſpoils 
That urge the hero, and reward his toils, 95 

Plac'd in their view, alike their hopes engage, 
And fire their breaſts with more than mortal rage. 

Not lawleſs love, not vengeance, nor deſpair, 

So daring, fierce, untam'd, and ſurious are, : 

As when ambition prompts the great to war; 

As youthful kings, when, ſtriving for renown, tor 

They prove their might in arms, and combat for 
a crown, 

Hard was the cruel ſtrife, and doubtful long 
Betwixt the chiefs fuſpended conqueſt hung ; 
Till, forc'd as length, diſdaining much to yield, - 
Charles to his rival quits the fatal field. 106 
Numbers and fortune o'er his right prevail, 

And ev'n the Britiſh valour ſeems to fail; 

And yet they fail'd not all. In that extreme, 
Conſcious of virtue, liberty, and fame, 110 
They vow the youthful monarch's fate to ſhare, 
Above diſtreſs, unconquer'd by deſpair, 5 


| Still to defend the town and »nimate the war. 


But, lo! when every better hope was paſt, 


| When every day of danger ſeem'd their laſt, 115 


Far on the diſtant ocean, they ſurvey, 
Where a prond navy plows its watery way. 


Nor long they doubted, but with joy _— 
, 


Upon the chief's tall top-maſts waving hi 
The Britiſh croſs and Belgic lion fly. 
Lond with tumultuous clamour, loud they rear 121 


Their cries of ecſtaſy, and rend the air ; 


In peals on peals the ſhouts triumphant rife, 
Spread ſwift, and rattle through the ſpacious ſkies; 
While, from below, old ocean groans profound, 


Li 


The walls, the rocks, the ſhores, repel the ſound, 
Ring with the deafening ſhock, and thunder all 
around, F | 
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Such was the joy the Trojan youth expreſs'd 
Who, by the fierce Rutilian's ſiege diſtreſs'd, 5 
Were by the Tyrrhene aid at length releas'd; 
When young Aſcanius, then in arms firſt try d, 
Numbers and every other want ſupply'd, : 
And haughty Turnus from his walls defy'd : 
Sav'd in the town an empire yet to come, 

And fix'd the fate of his imperial Rome. 13 

But oh! what verſe, what numbers, ſha!l reveal 
"Thoſe pangs of rage and grief the vanquiſh'd feel! 
Who ſhall retreating Philip's ſhame impart, 

And tell the anguiſh of his labouring heart ! 

What paint, what ſpeaking pencil ſhall expreſs 140 

The blended paſſions ſtriving in his face 

Hate, indignation, courage, pride, remorſe, 

With guns HH of glory paſt, the loſer's greateſt 
curſe. 

Fatal ambition ! ſay what wondrons charms 
Delude mankind to toil for thee in arms! 145 
When all thy ſpoils, thy wreaths in battle won, 
The pride of power, and glory of a crown, 
When all war gives, when all the great can gain, 
Ev'n thy whole pleaſure, pays not half thy pain. 

All hail! ye ſofter, happier arts of peace, 150 
Secur'd from harms, and bleſs'd with learned eaſe; 
In battles, blood, and perils hard, unſkill'd, 
Which haunt the warrior in the fatal field ; 

But — thee, Goddeſs Muſe | my verſe would 
8, EE 
And to thy own ſoft numbers tune thy praiſe; 155 
Happy the youth inſpir'd, beneath thy ſhade, 
Thy verdant, ever-living laurels laid! 
There, ſafe, no pleaſures, there-no pains they 
ow, 
Bat thoſe which from thy ſacred raptures flow, 
Nor with forcrowns, but what thy grovesbeſtow. 
Me, nymph divine ! nor ſcorn my humble prayer, 
Receive inworthy, to thy kinder care, 162 
m'd to a gentler, though more lowly, fate, 
No wiſhing once, nor knowing to be great ; 

e, to thy peaceful haunts, inglorious bring, 

Where ſecret thy celeſtial ſiſters ſing, 
Paſt by their ſacred hill, and ſweet Caſtalian 
ſpring. 
But nobler thoughts the victor prince employ, 
And raiſe his heart with high triumphant joy ; 
From hence a better courſe of time rolls on, 170 
And whiter days ſucceſſive ſeem to run. 
From hence his kinder fortune ſeem to date 
The riſing glories of his future ſtate, 
From hence !—But oh ! too ſoon the hero mourns 
His hopes deceiv'd, and war's incor. ſtant turns. 175 
In vain, his echoing trumpets loud alarms 
Provoke the cold Iberian lords to arms ; 
Careleſs of fame, as of their monarch's fate, 
In ſullen floth ſupinely proud they ſate; 
Or to be ſlaves or free alike prepar'd, 180 
And truſting heaven was bound to be their guard, 
Untouch'd with ſhame, the noble ſtrife beheld, 
Nor once efſay'd to ſtruggle to the field; 
But fought in the cold ſhade, and rural ſeat, 
An unmoleſted cafe and calm retreat: 
Saw each contending prince's arms advance, 
Then with a lazy dull indifference 
Tuzn'd to their reſt, and leſt the world to ph: 


1%; 


- 


\ 


| Each harder chance the juſter cauſe befel. 
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So when, commanded by the wife of Jove, 
Thaumantian Iris left the realms above, 

And ſwift deſcending on her painted bow, 
Sought the dull god of fleep in ſhades below; 
Nodding and flow, his drowſy head he rear'd, 
And heavily the ſacred meſſage heard ; 
Then with a yawn at once forgot the pain, 
And ſunk to his firſt floth and indolence again. 
But oh, my Muſe ! th' ungrateful toil forſake, 
Some taſk more pleaſing to thy numbers take, 
Nor chooſe in melancholy ſtrains to tell 

200 
Or rather turn, auſpicious turn thy flight, 
Where Marlborough's heroic arms invite, 
Where higheſt deeds the poet's breaſt inſpire 
With rage divine, and fan the ſacred fire. 


See ! where at once Ramillia's noble field 205 


At once they ſpread before my wondering eyes, 
And ſhock my labouring ſoul with vaſt ſurprize; 
At once the wide- extended battles move, 210 
At once they join, at once their fate they prove. 


See! where at once the dreadful objects riſe, 


The roar aſcends promiſcuous; groans and cries, 


The drums, the canons' burſt. the ſhout, ſupplies p 
One univerſal anarchy of noiſe. 

One din confus'd, ſound mixt and loſt in ſound, 215 
Echoes to all the frighted cities round. | 
Thick duſt and ſmoke in wavy clouds ariſe, 
Stain the bright day, and taint the purer ſkies; 
While flaſhing flames like lightning dart between, 
And fill the horror of th fatal ſcene. 220 
Around the field, all dy'd in purple foam, 

Hate, fury, and inſatiate ſlaughter roam; 
Diſcord with pleaſure o'er the ruin treads, 


And laughing wraps her in her tatter'd weeds; 224 
While fierce Bellona thunders in her car, } 


Shakes terribly her ſteely whip from far, 

And with new rage revives the fainting war. 

So when two currents, rapid in their courſe, 
Ruſh to a point, and meet with equal force, 229 
The angry billows rear their heads on high, 
Daſhing aloft the foaming ſurges fly, | 
And riſing cloud the air with miſty ſpry ; 

The raging flood is heard from far to roar ; 

By liſtening ſhepherds on the diſtant ſhore, 234 
While much they fear, what ills it ſhould portend, 
And wonder why the watry gods contend. 

High in the midſt, Britannia's warlike chief, 

Too greatly bold, and prodigal of life, 

Is ſeen to preſs where death and dangers call, 
Where che war bleeds, and where the thickeſt 

fall, 1 

He flies, and drives confus'd the fainting Gaul 
Like heat diffus'd, his great example warms, 
And animates the ſocial warriors' arms, | 
Inflames each colder heart, confirms the bold, 244 
Makes the young heroes, and renews the old. 

In forms divine around him watchful wait 

The guardian, genii of the Britiſh ſtate ; 

Juſtice and Truth his ſteps unerring guide, 
And faithful Loyalty defends his fide ; 249 
Prudence and Fortitude their Marlborough 

ard 


guard, 
| And pleaſing Liberty his labours chear d: 


190 
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Ten thouſand themes for living verſe ſhall yield, | 
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The union-croſs his ſilver ſhield did bear, 

And in his decent hand he ſhook a warlike ſpear. 
While Victory celeſtial ſoars above 256 
Plum'd like the eagle of imperial Jove, 

Hangs o'er the chief, whom ſhe delights to bleſs, 
And ever arms his ſword with ſure ſucceſs, 
Dooms him the proud oppreſſor to deſtroy, 260 
Then waves her palmgand claps her wings for joy. 
Such was young Ammon on Arbela's plain, 


But chief, the Angel of his Queen was there, ; 


| Or ſach the painter * did the hero feign, 


| With graceful ardor, and majeſtic pride, 


Where ruſhing on, and fierce, he ſeems to . 


With all the gods of Greece and fortune on his 
ſide ; 

Nor long Bavaria's haughty prince in vain 
L.abours the fight unequal to maintain; 
He ſees *tis doom'd his fatal friend the Gaul 
Shall ſhare the ſhame, and in one ruin fall; 270 
Flies ffom the foe too oft in hattle try'd, 
And heaven contending on the victor's fide ; 
Then mourns his rafh ambition's crime too late, 
And yields reluctant to the force-of fate. 274 
So when ZEneas, through night's gloomy ſhade, 7 ) 
The dreadful forms of hoſtile gods ſurvey'd, 
Hopeleſs he leſt the burning town, and fled : : 


Saw 'twas in vain to prop declining Troy, 
Or fave what heaven had deſtin'd to deſtroy. 


What vaſt reward, O Europe, ſhalt thou pay 230 


To him who ſav'd thee on this glorious day 


Bleſs him, ye grateful nations, where he goes, 
And heap the victor's laurel on his brows. 

In every land, in every city freed 
Let the proud column rear its marble head, 
To Marlborough and Liberty decreed ; 
Rich with his wars, triumphal arches raiſe, 287 
To teach your wandering ſons the hero's praiſe |! 
To him your ſkilful bards their verſe ſhall bring, 
For him the tuneful voice be taught to ſing, 


The breathing pipe ſhall ſwell, ſhall ſound the 


trembling ſtring. 

O happy thou ! where peace for ever ſmiles, 
Britannia! nobleſt of the ocean's iſles, f 
Fair queen! who doſt amidſt thy waters reign, 
And ſtretch thy empire o'er the fartheſt main: 295 
What tranſports in thy parent boſom roll'd, 
When fame at firſt the pleaſing ſtory told ! 

How didſt thou lift thy towery front on high! 

Not meanly conſcious of a mother's joy, 299 

Proud of thy ſon, as Crete was of her Jove, 

How wert thou pleas'd heaven did thy choice 
approve, 

And fixt ſucceſs where thou haſt fixt thy love ! 

How with. regret his abſence didſt thou mourn ! 

How with impatience wait his wiſht return ! 304 

How were the winds accus'd for his delay! 

How didſt thou chide the gods who rule the ſea, 

And * the Nereid nymphs to waft him on I 

is way! 

At length he comes, he ceaſes from his toil ! 

Like kings of old, returning from the ſpoil ; 


To Britain and his queen for ever dear, 310 
He comes, their joy and grateful thanks to ſhats ; 
| Le Bruw 
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Nor art thou chang'd, but ſtill thou ſhalt work 
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Lowly he kneels beſore the royal ſeat, 

And lays its proudeſt wreaths at Anna's feet. 
While, form'd alike for labours or for eaſe, 

In camps to thunder, or in courts to pleaſe, 31g 
Britain's bright nymphs make Marlborough their 


care, | 
In all his dangers, all his triumphs ſhare. 
Conquering he lends the well-pleas'dfairnewgrace, 
And adds freſh luſtre to each beauteous face; 
Britain preſerv'd by his victorious arms, 
With wondrous pleaſure each fair boſom warms, 
Lightens in all their eyes, and doubles all their 
charms. 5 a 
Ev'n his own Sunderland, in beauty's ſtore 
So rich, ſhe ſeem'd incapable of more, 
Now ſhines with graces never known before. 3 
Fierce with 2 ſhe ſeems to burn, 
And each ſoft feature takes a ſprightly turn; 
New flames are ſeen to ſparkle in her eyes, 
And on her blooming cheeks freſh roſes riſe; 
The pleaſing paſſion heightens each bright hue, 330 
And ſeems to touch the finiſh'd piece anew, _ 
Improves what nature's bounteous hand hathgiven, 
And mends the faireſt workmanſhip of heaven. 
Nor joy like this in courts is only found, 
But ſpreads to all the grateful people round; 335. 
Laborious hinds inur'd to rural toil, : 
To tend the flocks and turn the mellow ſoil, 
In homely guiſe their honeſt hearts expreſs, 
And bleſs the warrior who protects the peace, 
Who keeps the foe aloof, and drives afar 340 
The dreadful ravage of the waſting war. 
No rude deſtroyer cuts the ripening crop, 
Prevents the harveſt, and deludes their hope ; 
No helpleſs wretches fly with wild amaze, 
Look weeping back, and ſee their dwellings blaze; 
The victorꝰ's chain no monrnful captives know, 346 
Nor heat the threats of the inſulting foe, 
But Freedom laughs, the fruitfal fields abound, I 
The chearful voice of mirth is heard to ſound, 
And Plenty doles her various bounties round. 
The humble village, and the wealthy town, 35T 
Conſenting join their happineſs to own : , 
What heaven and Anna's gentleſt reign afford, 
All is ſecur'd by Marlborough's conquering ſword. 
O facred, ever honour'd name! O thoti! 355 
That wert our greateſt William once below! 
What place ſoe er thy virtues now poſſeſs 
Near the bright ſource of everlaſting bliſs, - 
Where-e'er exalted to etherial height, 2 
Radiant with ſtars, thou treadꝰ ſt the fields of light, 
Thy ſeats divine, thy heaven a- while forſake, 36 L 
the Britons' triumph to partake. 


To hear the fortune of the glorious fight, 

How fail'd oppreſſion, and prevail'd the right. 
What once below, ſuch ſtill thy pleaſures are, 366 
Europe and Liberty are till thy care . 
Thy great, thy generous, pure, immortal mind, 
Is ever to the public good inclin'd, : 

Is ſtill the tyrants foe, and patron of mankind. 
Behold where Marlborough, thy laſt beſt gift, 37 
Act parting to thy native Be'gia left, | 
Succeeds to all thy kind paternal cares, 


| Thy watchful counſels, and laborious wars; 
1 G | 
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Like thee aſpires by virtue to renown, 
Fights to ſecure an empire not his own, 
Reaps only toil himſelf, and gives away a crown. 
At length thy pray*r, O pious prince! is heard, 380 
Heaven has at length in its own cauſe appear'd ; 
At length Ramillia's field atones for all 
The faithleſs breaches of the perjur'd Gaul; 
At length a better age to man decreed, 
With truth, with peace, and juſtice, ſhall ſucceed; 
Fall'n are the proud, and the griev'd world is 
freed. hh 

One triumph yet, my Muſe, remains behind, 
Another vengeance yet the God ſhall find; 
On Lombard plains, beyond his Alpine hills, 
Louis the force of hoſtile Britain feels: 390 
Swift to her friends diſtreſs'd her ſuccours fly, 
And diſtant wars her wealthy ſons ſupply : 
From flow inactive courts, they grieve to hear 
Eugene, a name to every Briton dear, 
By tedious languiſhing delays is held 395 
Repining, and impatient, from the field: 


* — 


While factious ſtateſmen riot in exceſs, 
And lazy prieſts whole provinces poſſeſs, 


Of unregarded wants the brave complain, 


And the ſtarv'd ſoldier ſues for bread in vain; 400 


At once with generous indignation warm, 
Britain the treaſure ſends, and bids the hero arm, 
Straight eager to the ficld he ſpeeds away, 

There vows the victor Gaul ſhall dear repay 
The ſpoils of Calcinato's fatal day: 

Chear'd by the preſence of the chief they love, 406 
Once more their fate the warriors long to prove ; 
Reviv'd each ſoldier lifts his drooping head, 
Forgets his wounds, and calls him on to lead; 


Again their creſts the German eagles.rear, 410 


3 their broad wings, and fan the, Latian air; 
Greedy for battle and the prey they call, 


And point great Eugene's thunder on the Gaul. 


The chief commands, and ſoon in dread array 
Onwards the moving legions urge their way; 415 
With hardy marches and ſucceſsful haſte, ) 
O'er every barrier fortunate they paſs'd, | 
Which nature or the ſkilful foe had plac'd. 

The foe in vain with Gallic arts attends, 

To mark which way the wary leader bends, 420 
Vainly in war's myſterious rules is wiſe, 
Lurks where tall woods and thickeſt coverts riſe, : 
And meanly hopes a conqueſt from ſurprize. 
Now with {wift horſe the plain around them beats, 


And oft advances, and as oft retreats; 425 


Now fixt to wait the coming force, he feems, 
Secur'd by ſteepy banks and rapid ſtreams; ' 
While river-gods in vain exhauſt their tore ; 
From plenteous vrns the guſhing torrents pour, 
Riſe o'er their utmoſt margins to the plain, 430 
And ſtrive to ſtay the warrior's lraſte in vain 
Alike they paſs the plain und cloſer wood, 
Explore the ford, and tempt the ſwelling flood, 
Unſhaken ſtill purſue the ſtedfaſt couxſe, 434 


And where they want their way, they find it or 


| they. force. . N 
But anxious thoughts Savoy's great Prince infeſt, 
And roll ill-boding in his careful breaſt; _ . 
Oft he revolves the ruins of the great, 


And ſadly thinks ou loſt Bavaria's late, 439 N 
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The hapleſs mark of fortune's cruel ſport, 

An exile, meanly forc'd to beg ſupport 

From the flow bounties of a foreign court. 
Forc'd from his lov'd 'Turin, his lait retreat, 
His glory once and empire's ancient ſeat, 

He fees from far where wide deſtructions ſpread, 


Then turns to mourn in vain his ruin'd ſtate, 
And curſe the unrelenting tyrant's hate. 

But great Eugene prevents his every fear, 

He had reſfolv'd it, and he would be there; 450 
Not dariger, toil, the tedious weary way, 

Nor all the Gallic powers his promis'd aid delay. 


| Like truth itſelf unknowing how to fail, 


He ſcorn'd to doubt, and knew he muſt prevail. 
Thus ever certain does the ſon appear, 455 
Bound by the law of Jove's eternal year; 

Thus conſtant to his courſe, ſets out at morn, 
Round the wide world in twice twelve hours is ( 
bor n, q | f 
And to a moment keeps his fix'd return. 
Straight to the town the heroes turn their care, 


| Their friendly ſuccour for the brave prepare, 


And on the foe united bend the war. 


At once they ruſh, and drive the rapid flight; 
With idle arms the Gallic legions ſeem 465 


| To ſtem the rage of the reſiſtleſs ſtream ; 


At once it bears them down, at once they yield, 


| Headlong are puſh'd and ſwept along the field; 


Reſiſtance ceaſes, and 'tis war no more, 

At once the vanquiſh*'down the victor's power; 470 

Throughout the field, where-c'er they turn their 
ſight, 

*Tis all 5 conqueſt or inglorious flight ; 

Swift to their reſcued friends their joys they bear, 

With life and liberty at once they chear, ; 

And fave them in the moment of deſpair. 

So timely to the aid of ſinking Rome, 476 

With active haite did great Camillus come: 

So to. the Capitol he forc'd his way, 

So from the proud Barbarians ſnatch'd his pry 
And fav'd his country in one ſignal day. 

From impious arms at length, O Louis, ceaſe! 48k 
And leave at length the labouring world in peace, 
Leſt heaven diſcloſe ſome yet more fatal ſcene, 
Fatal beyond Ramillia or Turin ; 


And humbl:d in the duſt thy loſſes mourn : 
Leſt urg'd at length thy own repining flave, 
Though fond of burdens, and in bondage brave 
Purſue thy hoary head with curſes to the grave. 


AN EPISTLE TO FLAVIA. 
ON rur s1qur dr TWO. PLNDARIC ODES ON 
THE SPLEEN AND VANITY 
WRITTEN BY A LADY . HER FRIEND, 
FT LAVIA, to you with ſafety. I commend 
1 This. verſe,, the ſecret failing of your friend. 
To your g od- nature I ſecurely truſt, 
Wno know, that to conceal, is to be juſt. 


Foes — Ann Counteſs of Winchclſca, 


And fiery ſhowers the goodly town invade, 446 ; 2 | 


„ „ AMP wz ” nl] 


Oer the ſteep trench and ramparts guarded height, 


Leit from thy hand thou ſee thy ſceptre torn, 485 
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The Muſe, like wretched maids by love undone, | 


From friends, acquaintance, and the light would 


run; ; | 
Conſcious of folly, fears attending ſhame, 
Fears the cenſorious world, and loſs of fame. 


| Some confident by chance ſhe finds {though few 


Pity the fools, whom love or verſe undo), 

Whoſe fond compaſſion ſooths her in the ſin, 

And ſets her on to venture once again, 

Sure, in the better ages of old time, 

Nor poetry nor love was thought a crime; 

From heaven they both the gods beſt gifts were 
ſent, ; | . 


| Divinely perfect both, and innocent. 


Then were bad poets and looſe loves not known; 
None felt a warmth which they might bluſh to 
7 OWN. 

Beneath cool ſhades our happy fathers lay, 

And ſpent in pure untainted joys the day: 

Artleſs their loves, artleſs their numbers were, 

While Nature ſimply did in both appear, 

None could the cenſor or the critic fear. 

Pleas'd to be pleas'd, they took what heave 
beſtow'd, A 

Nor were too curious of the given good. 

At length, like Indians fond of fancy'd toys, 

We loſt being happy, to be thought more wiſe. 

In one curs'd age, to puniſh verſe and fin, 

Critics and hangmen, both at once, came in. 

Wit and the laws had both the ſame ill fate, 

And partial tyrants ſway'd in either ſtate. 

Ill-natur'd cenſure would be ſure to damn 

An alien-wit of independent fame, 

While Bayes grown old, and harden'd in offence, 

Was ſuffer'd to write on in ſpite of ſenſe ; 

Back'd by his friends, th* invader brought along 

A crew of foreign words into our tongue, 

To ruin and enſlave the free-born Engliſh ſong ; 

Still the prevailing faction propt his throne, 

And to four volumes let his Plays run on; 

Then a lewd tide of verſe, with vicious rage, 

Broke in upon the morals of the age. | 

The Stage (whoſe art was once the mind to move 

To noble daring, and to virtuous love) 

Precept, with pleaſure mix'd, no more profeſt, 

But dealt in double-meaning bawdy jeſt : 

The ſhocking ſounds offend the bluſhing fair, 

And drive them from the guilty Theatre. 


Ye wretched bards! from whom theſe ills have | 


ſprung, | 
Whom the avenging powers have ſpar'd too long, 
Well may you fear the þlow will ſurely come, 
Your Sodom has no 'Tyn to avert its doom; 
Unleſs the fair Ardelig/ will alone 
To heaven for all the guilty tribe atone ; 
Nor can Ten Saints do more than ſuch a One. 
Since ſhe alone of the poetic crowd 
To the falſe gods of wit has never bow'd, 


The empire, which ſhe ſaves, ſhall own her ſway, 


And all Parnaſſus her bleſs'd laws obey. 


Say, from what ſacred fountain, nymph divine! 


The treaſures flow, which in thy verſe do ſhine ? 
With what ſtrange inſpiration art thou bleſt, 
What more than Delphic ardour warms thy breaſt ?, 
Our fordid earth ne'er bred ſo bright 2 flame, 

Put from the ſkies, thy kindred tkies, it came. 


* 
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To numbers great like thine, th' angelic quire 
In joyous concert tune the golden lyre ; 
Viewing, with pitying eyes, our cares with thee; 
They wiſely own, that“ All is Vanity ;*? 

Ev'n all the joys which mortal minds can know, 


And find Argelia's verſe the Jeaſt vain thing below. 


If Pindar's name to thoſe bleſs'd manſions reach, 
And mortal Muſes may immortal teach, 


In verſe like his, the heavenly nation raiſe 


Their tuneful voices to their Maker's praiſe; 

Nor ſhall celeſtial harmony diſdain, ' 

For once, to imitate an earthly ſtrain, 

Whoſe fame ſecure, no rival e'er can fear, 

But thoſe above, and fair Ardeha here. 

She who undaunted could his raptures view, 

And with bold wings his ſacred heights purſue ; 

Safe through the Dithyrambic ſtream ſhe ſteer'd; 

Nor the rough deep in all its dengers fear'd ; 

Not ſo the reſt, who with ſucceſ:leſs pain 

Th' unnavigable torrent try'd in vain. 

50 Clelia leap'd into the rapid flood, 

While the Etruſcans ſtruck with wonder ſtood : 

Amidſt the waves her raſh purſuers dy'd, 

The matchleſs dame could only ſtem the tide, 5 

And gain the glory of the farther fide, 

Sce with what pomp the antje maſque conggs in! 

The various forms of the fantaſtic ſpleen. 

Vain empty laughter, howling grief and tears, 

Falſe joy, bred by falſe hope, and falſer fears; 

Each vice, each paſhon which pale nature wears, 

In this odd monſtrous medley mix'd appears. 

Like Bayes's dance, conſus'dly round they run, 

Stateſman, Coquet, gay Fop, and penſive Nun, 

Spect res and Heroes, Huſbands and their Wives, 

With Monkiſh drones that dream away their 
lives 2 

Long have I labour'd with the dire diſeaſe, - 

Nor found, but from Ardelia's numbers, eaſe : _ 

The dancing verſe runs through my ſluggiſh 
veins, 

Where dull and cold the frozen blood remains. 

Pale cares and anxious thoughts give way in haſte, 

And to returning joy reſign my breaſt ; 

'Then free from every pain I did endure, 

1 bleſs the charming author of my cure. 

So when to Saul the great muſician play'd, 

The ſulien fiend unwillingly obey d, | 

And left the monarch's breaſt, to ſeek ſome ſafer 
ſhace. 


s 0: No 
VA ELLE Sappho with harmonious airs 


| Her dear Philenis charms, 
With equal joy the nymph appears 
Diſſolving in his arms. 


hus to themſelves alone they are 

What all mankind can give; 
Alternately the happy pair 

All grant, and all receive, 
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Like the Twin-ſtars, ſo fam'd for friends, 
Who ſet by turns, and riſe ; 

When one on Thetis' lap deicends, 

His brother mounts the ſkies. 


With happier fate, and kinder care, 
| Theſe nymphs by turns do reign, 
While ſtill the falling does FRET. 

The riſing to ſuſtain. 


The joys of either ſex in love, 
In each of them we read; 
Succeſſive each to each does prove, 
Fierce youth and 05 maid, 


E PI G R A N 


TO THE 


TWO NEW MEMBERS FOR BRAMBER, 


1708, 
HOUGH in the Commons Houſe you did 


prevail, 


| Cood Sir Cleeve Moore, and gentle Maſter Hale ; 


vt on good luck be cautious of relying, 
Burgeſs for Bramber is no place to die in. 
Your predeceſſors have been oddly fated ; 
Algill and Shippen have been both tranſlated, 


HILE at our houſe the ſeryants brawl, 
And raiſe an uproar in the hall; 

When John the butler, and our Mary, 

About the plate and linen vary: 

Till the ſmart Galogue grows rich, 

In ſneaking dog! and ugly bitch! 

Down comes my lady like the devil, 

And makes them fileat all and civil. 

Thus cannon clears the cloudy air, 

And ſcatters tempeſts brewing there. 

Thus bullies ſometimes keep the peace, 

And one ſcold makes another ceaſe. 2 


— 


on NIcoIIxI AND VALENTINY s FIRST COMING 
Te THE . "oh — THE HAY-MARKET. 


* . > poly e Qrikes the vocal lyre, 
And ready at his call, 
EH armoniqus brick and ſtone conſpire 
To raiſe the Theban wall. 
In emulation of his praiſe 
Two Latian Signors come, 
A ſinking theatre to raife © 
And prop Yan's tottering dome. 
But how this laſt Rog come to paſs | 
Muſt ſtill remain unknown. 
Since theſe poor gentlemen, alas! 
Bring neither brick nor ſtone, 
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VERSES MADE TO A SIMILE OF POPF's. 
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EPILOGUE TO THE * 
o R, 


THE WAY TO WIN HIM: 
A COMEDY. BY MR. FARQUHAR. 


AS IT WAS ACTED AT THE THEATRE-ROYAB 
IN DRURY-LANE, 1703. 


SPOKEN BY MR. WILKES, 


From Fletcher's great Original “, o- day 

We took the hint of this our Modern Play: : 

Our author, from his lines, has ſtrove to paint 

A witty, wild, inconſtant, free gallant : 

With a gay ſoul, with ſenſe and will to rove, 

With language, and with ſoftneſs fram . 
move, , 

With little truth, but with a world of love. 

Such forms on maids in morning ſlumbers wait,” 

When fancy firſt inſtructs their hearts to beat, ( 

When firſt they wiſh, 5 ſigh for what they ( 
know not yet. 

Frown not, ye fair, to think your lovers may 

Reach Jos cold hearts by ſome unguarded way; 

Let Villeroy's misfortune make you wiſe, 

There's danger ſtill in darkneſs and ſurprize ; 

Though from his rampart he defy'd the foe, 

Prince Eugene found an aqueduct below. 

With eaſy freedom, and a gay addreſs, 

A preſſing lover ſeldom wants ſuegeſs: 

Whilſt the reſpectful, like the Greek, ſits down, 

And waſtes a ten years ſiege before one town, 

For her own ſake let no forſaken maid, 

Our wanderer for want of love, upbraid ; 

Since *tis a ſecret, none ſhould e er confeſs, 

That they have loſt the happy power to pleaſe. 

If you ſuſpe the rogue inclin'd to break, 

Break firſt, and ſwear you've turn'd him of a 

. week ; 

As princes when they reſty ſtateſmen doybt, 

Before they can ſurrender, turn them gut. 

What-e'er You think, graye uſes may be made, 

As much, ey'n for Inconſtancy be ſaid. 

Let the good n man for Marriage Rites deſign'd, ; 


With ſtudious care and diligence of mind, 

Turn over every Page of Womankind ; | 
Mark every Senſe, and how the Readings vary. 
And when he knows the worſt on 't—let him marrye 


PROLOGUE TO \THE GAMESTER: 
A COMEDY. BY .MRS. CENTLIVRE. 
Ss IT WAS ACTED AT THE NEW THEATRE IN 
LINCOLN '$-INN FIELDS, 1704. 
SPOKEN BY MR. BETTERTON. 


F humble wives, that drag the marriage-chain, 
With curſed dogged huſbands, may complain; i 
E turn'd at large to ſtarve, as we by vou, 
They may, at leaſt, for alimony ſue. 


* See, The Wild- Gooſe Chpce: ö 


we 


Wy 


ain, 


2 
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Knew, we refolve to make the caſe our own, 
| Between the plaintiff ſtage, and the defendant 
town. 
| When firſt you took us from our father's houſe, 
And lovingly our intereſt did eſpouſe, 
You kept us fine, eareſs'd, and lodg'd us here, 
| And honey-moon held out above three year; 
At length, for pleaſures known do ſeldom laſt, 
| Frequent enjoyment pall'd your ſprightly taſte ; 
And though at firſt you did not quite neglet, 
We found your love was dwindled to reſpe&. 
Sometimes, indeed, as in your way it fell, 
You itopp'd, and call'd to ſee if we were well. 
Now, quite eſtrang'd, this wretched place you 
hea, _ Py 
Like bad wine, bus'neſs, duels, and a dun. 
Have we for this increas'd Apollo's race ? | 


Been often pregnant with your wit's embrace ? 
And borne you many chopping babes of grace? 
Some uply toads we had, and that's the curſe, 
They were ſo like you, that you far'd the worſe ; 
For this to-night, we are not much in pain, 
Look on't, and if you like it, entertain : 

If all the midwife ſays of it be true, 

There are ſome features too like ſome of you: 
For us, if you think fitting to forſake it, 

We mean to run away, and let the pariſh take it. 


— 
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E P IL O GU E 
SPOKEN BY MRS. BARRY, 


At the Theatre» Royal in Drury- Lane, April 7, 
"j 709, at ber playing in Love for Love 
with Mrs, Bracegirdle, for the Benefit of 
1 Mr. Betterton, 


A ſome brave knight, 
and ſhield 

Had ſought renown in many a well-fought field ; 
But now no more with ſacred fame inſpir d, 
Was to a peaceful hermitage retir'd : 
There, if by chance, diſaſtrous tales he hears, 
Of matrons wrongs, and captive virgins tears, 
He feels ſoft pity urge his generous breaſt, 
And vows once more to ſuccour the diſtreſs'd. 
Buckled in mail, he allies on the plain, 
And turns him to the feats of arms again. 

So we to former leagues of friendſhip true, ; 


who once with ſpear 


Have hid once more our peaceful homes adieu, 
To aid Old Thomas, and to pleaſure you, 

Like errant damſels, boldly we engage, 

Arm'd, as you ſee, for the defenceleſs ſtage. 
Time was when this good man no help did lack, 
And ſcorn'd that any ſhe ſhould hold his back ; 
But now, ſo age and frailty have ordain'd, 
But two * at once he's forc'd to be fuſtain'd, 
You ſce what failing nature brings man to; 
And yet let none inſult, for ought we know, 
She may not wear ſo well with ſome of you. 


Mrs. Barry and Mrs, Bracegirdle claſp him 
round the waiſt, 1 
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Though old, yet find his ſtrength is not clean 

But = as ſteel he's metal * laſt. * 

If better he perform'd in days of yore, 

Yet now he gives you all that's in his power; : 

What can the youngeſt of you all do more ? 
What he * been, though preſent praiſe be 

ag hes, 

Shall haply be a theme in times to come, 

As now we talk of Roſcius, and of Rome. 

Had you withheld your favours on this night, 

Old Shakeſpeare's ghoſt had ris'n to do him right: 
ith indignation had you ſeen him frown 

Upon a worthlefs, witleſs, taſteleſs town; 

Griev'd and repining, you had heard him ſay, Y 

Why are the Muſe's labours caſt away? : 

Why did I write what only he could play ? 

But ſince, like friends to wit, thus throng'd you 

meet, | 

Go on, and make the generous work compleat : 

Be true to merit, and ſtill own its cauſe, 

Find ſomething for him more than bare applauſe, 

In juſt remembrance of your pleaſure Er. 5 

Be kind, and give him a diſcharge at laſt; 

In peace and eaſe life's remnant let him wear, 

And hang his conſecrated Buſkin * there. 


EPILOGUE TO THE CRUEL GIFT: 
A TRAGEDY. BY MRS. CENTLIVRE. . 


„ IT WAS ACTED AT THE THEA TRE-ROYAL IN 
DRURY-LANE, I7I5. 


SPOKEN BY MRS. OLDFIELD. 


: ELL—'twas a narrow ſcape my Lover 
made 

That Cup and Mefſage—1 was ſore afraid— 

Was that a preſent for a new-made Widow, 

All in her difmal dumps, like doleful Dido ? 

When one peep'd in—and hop'd for ſomething 


There was—Oh! Gad! a naſty Heart and Blood t, 
If the old man had ſhewn himſelf a father, 

His Bowl ſhould have inclos'd a cordial rather, 
Something to chear me up amidſt my trance, 

L' Eau de Barde—or comfortable Nantz 1 

He thought he paid it off with being ſmart, 
And, to be witty, cry'd, he'd ſend the heart, 

1 could have told his gravity, moreover 

Were I our ſex's ſecrets to diſcover, 5 
'Tis what we never look'd for in a Lover. 

Let but the bridegroom prudently provide 

All other matters fitting for a Bride, 

So he make good the Jewels and the Jointure, 
To miſs the Heart, does ſeldom diſappoint her. 
Faith, for the faſhion Hearts of late are made in, 
They are the vileſt baubles we can trade in. 


* Pointing to the top of the ſtage. 

+ This tragedy was founded upon the ſtory of 
Segiſmonda and Guiſcardo, one of Boccace's 
novels; wherein the Heart of the Lover is ſcut 
by the Father to his Daughter, as a preſent, 


' 4 i. e. Citron-Water and good Brandy. 
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Where are the tough brave Britons to be found, 
With Hearts of Oak, ſo much of old renown'd ? 
How many worthy gentlemen of late 

Swore to be true to Mother-church and State; 
When their falſe Hearts were ſecretly maintaining 
Von trim king Pepin, at Avignon reigning ? 
Shame on the canting crew of Soul-Inſurers, 

The Tyburn Tribe of ſpeech-making Non- jurors; 
Who, in new-fangled Terms, old Truths ex- 

plaining, FD 
Teach honeſt . damn d Double - mean- 
ing. | 
Oh! would you loſt integrity reſtore, 

And boaſt that faith your plain fore-fathers bore ; 
What ſurer pattern can you hope to find, | 
Than that dear pledge“ your Monarch left behind! 
See how his Looks and his honeſt Heart explain, 
And ſpeak the bleſſings of his future Reign ! 

In his each feature, truth and candour trace, 
And read Plain-dealing written in his Face. 
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PROLOGUE TO THE NON- JUROR: 
A COMEDY. BY MR. CIBBER. 


AS IT WAS ACTED AT THE THEATRE-ROYAL 
IN DRURY-LANE, I7I8 


SPOKEN BY MR..WILKS. 
I + ye Whigs and Tories, both be 


e, 
Nor hope at one another's coſt to laugh. 
We mean to ſoliſe old Satan and the Pope; 
They've no relations here, nor friends, we hope, 
A tool of theirs ſupplies the comic ſtage 
With juſt materials for ſatiric rage: 
Nor think our colours may too ſtrongly paint 
The Stiff Non-juring Separation Saint. 
Good-breeding ne*er commands us to be civil 
To thoſe who give the nation to the devil; 
Who at our ſureſt beſt foundation ſtrike, 
And hate our monarch and our church alike; 
Our church— which, aw'd with reverential fear, 
Scarcely the Muſe prefumes to mention here, 
Long may ſhe theſe her worſt of foes deſy, 
And lift her mitred head triumphant to the ſky : 
While theigs——but ſatire filently diſdains 
To name, what lives not, but in madmen's brains. 
Like bawds, each lurking paſtor feeks the dark, 
And fears the juſtice's enquiring clerk. 
In cloſe back-reoms his routed flocks he rallies, 
And reigns the patriarch of blind lanes and allies ; 
There, ſafe, he lets his thundering cenſures fly, 
Unchriſtens, damns us, gives our laws the lye, 
And excõmmunicates three ſtories high. 


Why, fince a land of liberty they hate, 

Still will they linger in this free-born ſtate ? 
Here, every hour, freſh, hateful object, rife, 
Peace and proſperity afflict their eyes; 

With anguiſh, prince and people they ſurvey, 
Their juſt obedience and his righteous [Ways 


*The Prince of Wales, then preſent, 


POEMS, 


Ship off, ye ſlaves, and ſeek ſome paſſive land, 
Where tyrants after your own hearts command, 
To your Tranſalpine maſter's rule refort, 


And fill an empty abdicated court : 


Turn your poſſeſſions here to ready rhino, 
And buy ye lands and lordſhips at Urbino. 


» 


*** 


HORACE, BOOK 11, ODE IV, IMITATED, 


THE LORD GRIFFIN. TO THE EARL - 
OF SCARSDALE. 


I. 
O not, moſt fragrant earl, diſclaim 
Thy bright, thy reputable flame, 
To Bracegirdle the brown; 
But publicly eſpouſe the dame, 
And fay, G—— d—— the town, 


II. 
Full many heroes, fierce and keen, 

With drabs have deeply ſmitten been, 
Although right good commanders ; 
Some who with you have Hounſlow ſeen, 
And ſome who'ye been in Flanders, 


* -- opts 


Did not baſe Greber Peg * inflame 
The ſober earl of Nottingham, 
Of ſober fire deſcended ? 
That careleſs of his ſoul and fame, 
To play-houſes he nightly came, 
And left church undefended. | 


IV. 
The monarch who of France is hight, 
Who rules the roaſt with matchleſs might, 
Since William went to heaven; 
Loves Maintenon, his lady bright, 
Who was but Scarron's leaving. 


| V. 
Though thy. dear father kept an inn 
At grifly head of Saracen, 
For carriers at Northampton ; 
Yet ſhe might come of gentler kin, 
Than e'er that father dreamt on. 
: VI. * | 
Of proffers large her choice had ſhe, 
Of jewels, plate, and land in fee, 
Which ſhe with ſcorn rejected: 
And can a nymph ſo virtuous be 
Of baſe-born blood ſuſpected? 
VII. 
Her dimple cheek, and roguiſhyye, 
Her ſlendef waiſt, and taper thigh, 
I always thought provoking ; 
But, faith, though I talk waggtſhly, 
I mean no more than joking. 


* Signora Franceſco Marguareta de I Epine, an 
Italian ſongreſs. g 


, an 


Tell me, dear Mr. Congreve, will you come ? 


D 
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| VII. HORACE, BOOK III. ODE XXL 
Then be not jealous, friend: for why? = | | 
My lady marchioneſs is nigh, | | TO HIS CASK, 


To ſee I ne'er ſhould hurt ye; 
Beſides, you know full well that I 


| I. | 
Am turn'd of five-and-forty, AIL, gentle Caſh, whoſe venerable head 
| = With hoary down and angient duſt o'efs 
ſpread, - 


3 Proclaims, that ſince the vine ürſt brought theg 


orth, 
. | Old age has added to thy worth. 
. ˙ÄX—ꝛ— JACOD Web ſprightly juice thou doſt contain, 
TONSON AND MR. CON GREVE. Thy votaries will to wit and love, 
: I - Or ſenſeleſs noiſe and lewdneſs move, 
AN IMITATION OF HORACE, BOOK III. ODE IX» I Or fleep, the cure of theſe and every. other pain, 


; II. 
N 2 wife : Since to ſome day propitious and great, 
\ \ ] HILE at my houſe in Fleet- ſtreet once you juſtly at firſt thou waſt deſign'd by fate; 
lay, | This day, the happieſt of thy many years, 
How merrily, dear Sir, time paſs'd away ? . With thee I will forget my cares : 


While © I partook your wine, your wit, and | To my Corvinus? health thou ſhak go round, 


mirth, | (Since thou art ripen'd for to-day, 
« | was the happieſt creature on God's yearth“.“ And longer age would bring decay) 
E Till every anxious thought in the rich ſtream be 


3 : drown'd. | A 
While in your early days of reputation, 1 
You for blue garters had not ſuch a paſſion ; | A . ; 7 
While yet you did not uſe (as now your trades) And Scerater hindelf Fongunene Ball ſubmit, 
To drink with noble lords, and toaſt their ladies; Thus when ol Currunatt P , bend 
Thou, Jacob Tonſon, wert to my conceiving, The rug 3 d dicser eee 1 
The chearfulleſt, beſt, honeſt fellow living. Stern m ee quaff d his bowl, 


TON SON. His frozen virtue felt the charm, ; 

I'm in with captain Vanburgh at the preſent, And foon grew pleee'd, und: loan guewe N rr 
A moſt Fives ane and pleaſant ; And * d _— ”=— ightly power that chear'd his 
He writes your comedies, draws ſchemes, and * 

models, | | 3 

And builds dukes houſes upon very odd hills: With kind conſtant ill nature thou doſt bend, 
For him, ſo much I dote on him, that 1, - And mould the ſnarling cynic to a friend. 
if 1 was ſure to go to heaven, would die. The ſage reſerv'd, and fam'd for gravity, 


Finds all he knows ſumm'd up in thee, 


o REE. And by thy power unlock'd, grows eaſy, gay, ( 


Temple + and Delaval are now my party, and free. 
Men that are tam Mercurio both quam Marte ; The ſwain, who did ſome credulous nymph per- 
And though for them I ſhall ſcarce go to heaven, | ſuade | 
Yet I can drink with them fix nights in ſeven, To grant him all, inſpir'd by thee, 
| | Et, Devotes her to his vanity, 7 
19 And to his fellow-fops toaſts the abandon'd maid, 


What if from Van's dear arms I ſhould retire, 
And once more warm my Bunnians t at your fire; 
If I to Bow-ſtreet ſhould invite you home, ; 


| V. ov 
The wretch who, preſs'd beneath a load of cares, 
And labouring with continual woes, deſpairs, 

If thy kind warmth does his-chill'd ſenſe invade, 
From earth he rears his drooping head, 

cod aaeua. I Reviv'd by thee, he ceaſcs now to mourn 3 


His flyi i to haſte 
Though the gay ſailor, and the gentle knight, W menen , 


WW : 1 And to the god reſign his breaſt, : 
Vere ten times more my joy and heart's delight, | where hopes of better days, and better things 


Though civil perſons they, you ruder were, 5 


And ſet a bed up in my dining- room, 


ee e more humours than a dancing- bear; 8 vi 
et tor your ſake I'd bid them both adieu, ; 1 . . 
And live and die, dear Bob, with only you. The —_— hind, who with hard toil and 
by 8 * 7 , 
The dialect of the elder Tonſon. Amidſt his wants, a wretched life maintains; 


„„ 5 1 If thy rich juice his homely ſupper crown 

+ Sir Richard Templé, afterwards lord Cobham. : N 
— 7 17 d n 
t Jacob's trons fir Kr wt | | ou with thy fires, and bolder grown, 
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Of kings, and of their arbitrary power, 
And how by impious arms they reign, 
Fiercely he talks with rude diſdain, 
And vows to be a ſlave, to be a wretch, no more. 
VII. 
Fair Queen of Love, and thou great God of 
. Wine, 
Hear every grace, and all ye powers divine, 
All that to mirth and friendſhip do incline 
Crown this auſpicious Caſk, and happy night, 
With all things that can give delight; 
Be every care and anxious thought away ; 
Ve tapers ſtill be bright and clear, 
Rival the moon, and each pale ſtar, 
Your beams ſhall yield to none, but his who 
| bringy the day. | | 


Mc 


HORACE, BOOK IV. ODE I. 
TO VENUS. 


"2 more the Queen of Love invades my 
breaſt 
Late, with long eaſe and peaceful pleaſures bleſt ; 
Spare, _ the wretch, that ſtill has been thy 
e, | 

And let my former ſervice have 
The merit to protect me to the grave. 
Much am I chang'd from what I once have been, 

When under Cynera, the good and fair, 
With joy 1 did thy fetters wear, 
Bleſs'd in the gentle ſway of an indulgent queen. 
Stiff and unequal to the labour now, 
With pain my neck beneath thy yoke I bow. 
Why doſt thou urge me ſtill to bear? Oh! why . 


Doſt. thou not much rather fly 
To youthful breaſts, to mirth and gaiety ? 
Go, bid thy ſwans their gloſſy wings expand, 
And ſwiftly through the yielding air 
Ta Damon thee their goddeſs bear, 
Worthy to be thy ſlave, and fit for thy command. 
Noble, and graceful, witty, gay, and young, 
Joy in his heart, jove on his charming tongue. 
Skill'd in a thouſand ſoft prevailing arts, * 
With wondrous force the youth imparts 
Thy power to upexperienc'd virgins hearts, 
Far ſhall he ſtretch the hounds of thy command; 
And if thou ſhalt his wiſhes bleſs, 
Beyond his rivals with ſucceſs, 
In gold and marble ſhall thy ſtatues ſtand. 
Beneath the ſacred ſhade of Odel's wood, 
Or on the banks of Ouſe's gentle flood, 
With edorous beams the temple he ſhall raiſe, 
For ever ſacred to thy praiſe, 
Till the fair ſtream, and wood, and love itſelf 
decays. 
There while rich incenſe on thy altar burns, 
Thy votaries, the nymphs and ſwains, 
In melting ſoft harmogious ſtrains, 
Mix'd with their ſofter flutes, ſhall tell their flames 
by turns. . | 
As love and beauty with the light are born, 


5 ty 
POEMS. f 


Some lovely youth, pair'd with a bluſhing maid, 

A troop of either ſex ſhall lead, 

And twice 0 Salian meaſures round thy altar 

tread. | 

Thus with an equal empire o'er the light, 

The Queen of Love, and God of Wit, 

Together riſe, together ſit : 

But, goddeſs, do thou ſay, and bleſs alone the 

3 night. 

There may'ſt thou reign, while I forget to love; 

No more falſe beauty ſhall my paſſion move; 

Nor fhall my fond believing heart be led, 

By mutual vows and oaths betray'd, 5 

To hope for truth from the proteſting maid. 

With love the ſprightly joys of wine are fled; 
The roſes too ſhall wither now, ; 

That us'd to ſhade and crown my brow, 


- And round my chearful temples fragrant odours 
| heck. 


But tell . Cynthia, ſay, bewitching fair, 
What mean theſe ſighs ? why ſteals this falling 


tear ? 


ſtrove, 
Why did my tongue refuſe to move! 
Tell me, can this be any thing but love ? 
Still with the night, my dreams my griefs renew, 
Still fhe is preſent to my eyes, 
And ſtill in vain 1, as ſhe flies, 
O'er woods, and plains, and ſeas, the ſcornful 
maid pur ſue. ; h 


HORACE, BOOK I. EPISTLE IV. 
IMITATED. 


* » 


1 0 
| RICHARD THORNHILL, ESQ.* 


HORNHILL, whom doubly to my heart 
commend, | 

The critic's art, and candour of a friend, 

Say what thou doſt in thy retirement find, 

Worthy the labours of thy aQtive mind; 

Whether the tragic Muſe inſpires thy thought, 


To emulate what moving Otway wrote; 


Or whether to the covert of ſome grove 

Thou and thy thoughts do from the world remove, 
Where to thyſelf thou all thoſe rules doſt ſhow, 
That good men ought to practiſe, or wiſe know. 
For ſure thy maſs of men is no dull clay, 

But well-inform'd with the celeſtial ray. 

The bounteous gods, to thee compleatly kind, 


In a fair frame inclos'd thy fairer mind; 


And though they did profuſely wealth beſtow, ' 
They gave thee the true ufe of wealth to know. 
Could ev'n the nurſe wiſh for her darling boy 
A happineſs which thou doſt not enjoy : 

What can her fond ambition aſk beyond 5 
A ſoul by wiſdom's nobleſt precepts crown d? 


* Who fought he ducl with Sis Cholmondley 


So with the day thy honours ſhall return; 


Deering. 


s eser ss 


And when my ſtruggling thoughts for 1 
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' unlock th' ſecret treaſures of the mind, 

And make the bleſſing common to mankind. 
On theſe let health and reputation wait, 

The favour of the virtuous and the great: 

A table chearfully and cleanly ſpread, 

Stranger alike to riot and to need : 

Such an eſtate as no extremes may know, 

A free and juſt diſdain for all things elſe below. 
Amidſt uncertain hopes, and anxious cares, 


To this fair ſpeech, and happy utterance "i 


Tumultuous ſtrife, and miſerable fears, 


Prepare for all events thy conſtant breaſt, 

And let each day be to thee as thy laſt. 

'That morning's dawn will with new pleaſure riſe, 

Whoſe light ſhall unexpected bleſs thy eyes. 

Me, when to town in winter you repair, 

Battening in eaſe you'll find, ſleek, freſh, and 
fair; 

Me, who have learn'd from Epicurus' lore, 

To ſnatch the bleſſings of the flying hour, 

Whom every Friday at the Vine * you'll find 

His true diſciple, and your faithful friend. 


— 


* 


THE UNION. 


Wu rich in brigheſt red the bluſhing 
Roſe 

Her freſheſt opening beauties did diſcloſe ; 

Her, the rough "Thiſtle from a neighbouring field, 

With fond deſires and lover's eyes beheld ; 

Straight the, fierce plant lays by his pointed darts, 

And wooes the gentle flawwer with ſofter arts. 


Kindly fe heard, and did his flame approve, 


And own'd the warrior worthy of ber love. 

Flora, whoſe happy laws the ſeaſons guide, 

Who does in fields and painted meads preſide, | 

Andcrownsthe gardenswith their flowery pride. 

With pleaſure ſaw the wiſhing pair combine, 

To favour what their Goddeſs did deſign, | 

And bid them iti eternal Union join. 

Henceforth, ſhe ſaid, in each returning year, 

One ſtem the "Thiſtle and the Roſe ſhall bear: 

The Thiſtle's laſting grace, thou, O my Roſe ! 
ſhalt be, | 

The warlike Thiſtle's arms, a ſure defence to thee. 


n 


ON CONTENTME NT. 


DONE FROM THE LATIN OF . GERHARD ++ 


ANY that once, by Fortune's bounty rear'd, 
Amidſt the wealthy and the great appear'd; 
Have wilely from thoſe envy'd heights declin'd, 
Have ſunk to that juſt level of mankind, 
here nor too little nor too much gives the true 
peace of mind, | 
* A Tavern in Long-Acre. 2 
+ In his Meditationes Sacræ. 


VOL. Iv. | 


ſun, 
But one eternal holy-day go on. 


POEM S. 49 
ON 
THE LAST JUDGMENT, 
AND 5 
THE HAPPINESS OF THE SAINTS IN 
HEAVEN, 


DONE FROM THE LATIN or j. GERHARD. 


N that bleſs'd day, from every part, the juſt, 
Rais'd from the liquid deep or mouldering duſt, 
The various produits of Tirne's fruitful womb, 
All of paſt ages, preſent and to come, 
In full aſſembly ſhall at once reſort, 
And meet within high heaven's capacious court: 
There famous names rever'd in days of old, 
Our great forefathers there we ſhall behold, 
From whom old ſtocks and anceſtry began, 
And worthily in long ſucceſſion ran ; 
The reverend fires with pleaſure ſhall we greet, 
Attentive hear, while faithful they repeat 
Full many a virtuous deed, and many a noble 
ell. 
There all thoſe tender ties, which here below, 
Or kindred, or more ſacred friendſhip know, 
Firm, conſtant, and unchangeable ſhall grow. 
Refin'd from paſſion, and the dregs of ſenſe, 
A better, truer, dearer love from thence, 
Its everlaſting Being ſhall commence : 
There, like their days, their joys ſhall ne'er be 
done, | 


No night ſhall riſe, to ſhade heaven's glorious 
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COLIN's COMPLAINT, 
A s ON 6, 


+? 


ro THE TUNE OF © GRIM KING OF THE GHOSTS,"! 


| Þ hays n= beſide a clear ſtream, 
A ſhepherd forſaken was laid; 

And while a falſe nymph was his theme, 
A willow ſupported his head. 

The wind that blew over the plain, 
To his ſighs with a ſigh did reply 

And the brook in return to his pain, 
Ran mournfully murmuring by. 1 


Alas, filly ſwain that | was! 
Thus ſadly complaining, he cry'd, 
When firſt I beheld that fair face, 
*Twere- better by far I had dy'd. 
She talk'd, and I bleſs'd the dear tongue; 
When ſhe ſmil'd, twas a pleaſure too great. 
I liſten'd, and cry'd, when ſhe ſung, by 
Was nightingale ever fo ſweet t 


H 
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How ſoelifh was I to believe 
She could doat on fo lowly a clown, 
Or that her fond heart would not grieve, 
To forſake the fine folk of the town ? 
To think that a beauty ſo gay, 
So kind and ſo conſtant would prove; 
Or go clad like our-maidens in gray, 
Or live in a cottage on love? ? 


What though I have ſkill to complain, 
Though the Muſes my temples have crown 'd; 
What though, when they. hear my ſoft ſtrain, 
The virꝑins fit weeping around. 
Ah, Colin, thy hopes are in vain, 
Thy pipe and thy laurel reſign; 
Thy falſe- one inclines to a ſwain, 
Whoſe muſic is ſweeter than thine.. 


And you, my companions ſo dear, 
Who ſorrow to ſee me betray'd, 
Whatever I ſuffer, forbear, 
Forbear to accuſe the falſe maid. 
Though through the wide world I ſhould renge, 
Tis in vain from my fortune. to fly; 
*Twas her's to be falſe and to change, 
- *Tis mine to be conſtant and die. 


if while my hard fate I ſuſtain, 
In her breaſt any pity is found, 
Let her come with the nymphs of the plain, 
And ſee me laid low in the ground. 
The laſt humble boon that I crave,. 
Is to ſhade me with cypreſs and yew ; 
And when ſhe looks down on my grave, 
Let her own that her ſhepherd was true. 


Then to her new love let her go, 
And deck her in golden array, 
Be fineſt at every fine ſhow, 

And frolic it all the long day; 
While Colin, forgotten and gone, 
No more ſhall be talk'd of, or ſeen, 
Unleſs when beneath the pale moon, 

His ghoſt ſhall glide over the green. 


— — 


' REPLY, BY ANOTHER HAND. 


L 
E winds to whom Colin complains, 
In ditties ſo fad and ſo ſweet, 

Believe me, the ſhepherd but feigns 

He's wretch'd, to ſhew he has wit. 
No charmer like Colin can move, 

Aud this is ſome pretty new art; 
Ah! Colin's a juggler in love, 

And likes to play tricks with my heart. 


II. 
When he will, he can ſigh and look pale, 
Seen doleful and alter his face, 
Can tremble, and alter his tale, 
Ah! (Colin has every pace: 


þ 
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The willow my rover prefers 
To the breaſt where he once beg'd to lie, 
And the ſtream, which he ſwells with his tears, 
Are rivals belov'd more than I. 


III. 


His head my fond boſom would bear, 
And my heart would ſoon beat him to reſt; 
Let the ſwain that is ſlighted pairs 
But Colin is only in jeſt : 
No death the deceiver deſigns, 
Let the maid that is.ruin'd deſpair ; 
For Colin but dies in his lines, 
And gives himſelf that modiſh air. 
IV. 
"Can 3 bred far from the court, 
So wittily talk of their flame? 
But Colin makes paſſion his ſport, 
Beware of ſo fatal a game: 
My voice of no muſic can boaſt, 
Nor my perſon of ought that is fing, 
But Colin may find, to his coſt, 
A face that is fairer than mine. 


. 


Ah! then 1 will break my lov'd crook, 
To thee I'll bequeath all my ſheep, 
And die in the much-favour'd brook, 
Where Colin does now fit and weep e 
Then mourn the ſad fate that you gave, 
In ſonnets ſo ſmooth and divine ; 
Perhaps, 1 may riſe from my grave, 
'To hear ſuch ſoft muſic as thine. 


VI, 
Of the violet, daiſy, and roſe, 
The heart's eaſe, the lily, and pink, 
Did thy fingers a garland compoſe, 
And crown'd by the rivulet's brink ; 
How oft, my dear ſwain, did I ſwear, 
How much my ſond love did admire 


Thy verſes, thy ſhape, and thy air, 
Though deck'd in thy rural attire ! 


VII. 


+. Your ſheep-hook you rul'd with duch art, 

That all your ſmall ſubjects ofty'd; 

And {till you reign'd king of this heart, 
Whoſe paſſion you falſely upbraid ; 

How often, my fwain, have I ſaid, 
Thy arms are a palace to me, 

And how. well I could live in a ſhade, 
Though adorned with nothing but thee? 


VIII. 


Oh! what are the ſparks of the town, 
Though never ſo fine and fo gay? 
I freely would lay beds of down, 
For thy breaſt on a bed of new hay: 
Then, Colin, return once again,, 
Again make me happy in love, 
Let me find _ a faithful true ſwain, 
And as conſtant a nymph I will prove) 
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eN A LADY WHO SHED HER WATER AT SEEING. 
| TUE TRAGEDY OT CATO; OCCASIONED BY AN 
EPIGRAM ON A LADY WHO WEPT AT IT. 


W maudlin Whigs deplore their Cato's 
fate, 

Still with dry eyes the Tory Celia fate : 

But though her pride forbade her eyes to flow, 

'The guſhing waters found a vent below. E 

Though ſecret yet with copious ſtreams ſhe 
mourns, | | 

Like twenty River-gods with all their urns, 

Let others ſcrew an hypocritic face, 

She ſhews her grief in a ſincerer place! 

Here Nature reigns, and paſſion void of art; 

For this road leads directly to the heart. 


9 
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IMITATED IN LATIN. 


LORAT fata ſui dum cætera turba Catonis, 
Ecce ! oculis ſiccis Cælia fixa ſedet: 
At quanquam lacrymis faſtus vetat ora rigari, 
Inven*nere viam quꝭ per opaca fluant : 
Clam dolet illa quidem, manat tamen humor 
abund2, - ©: n . 
Numinis ex urn?, ceu fluvialis aqua. 
Diſtorquent aliz vultus, ſimulantque dolorem : 
Quæ mag ſincera, eſt Czlia parte dolet. 
Qui mera natura eſt, non perſonata per artem, 
Quique itur rectꝭ cordis ad ima vii. 


MX CEN AS. 


VERSES OCCASIONED BY THE HONOURS CONFER= {| 


*RED ON THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OP 
HALIFAX, 1714, 
BEING THAT YEAR INSTALLED KNIGHT OF T:E 
MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 
P and Cæſar once conſpir'd to grace 
A noble knight of ancient Tuſcan race, 
The monarch, greatly conſcious of his worth, 


rom books and his retirement call'd him forth ; 
Adorn'd the patriot with the Civic crown, 


The Conſul's Faſces and Patrician gown : 


Rhe world's whole wealth he gave him to beſtow, 
Aud teach the ſtreams of treaſure where to flow : 
To him he bade the ſuppliant nations come, 
And on his counſels fix'd the fat; of Rome. 
The God of Wit, who taught him firſt to ſing, 
And tune high numbers to the vocal ſtring, 
With jealous eyes beheld the bounteous king. 
Forbear, he cry'd, to rob me of my ſhare; 
Our common favourite is our common care. 


ut Phœbus only bids the poet live. 

The ſervice of his faithful heart is thine ; 

"here let thy Julian Star an emblem ſhine ; 

His mind, and her imperial ſeat are mine. 

Then bind his brow, ye Theſpian maids, he ſaid: 
tne willing Muſes his command obey'd, | 
And wove the deathlefs laurel for his head. 


Honours and wealthithy grateful hand may give; 


HIS FIRST VISIT TO LADY WARWICK. 


v * 
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PRINCE OF WALES'S, THEN REGENT, APPEARING 
AT THE FIRE IN SPRING=GARDEN, 1726. 
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H Guardian, bleſt Britannia, ſcorns te 
fleep, 3 : 

When the ſad fbieds of his father weep; 

Weak princes by their fears increaſe diſtreſs; 

He faces danger, and ſo makes it leſs. 

Tyrants on blazing towns may ſmile with joy; 

He knows, to ſave, is greater than rep. 


8 N 
| on | 
A FINE WOMAN WHO HAD A DULL 
5 HUSBAND. | | 


I, 
© HEN. on fair Celia's eyes I gaze, 
| And bleſs their light divine; 
I ſtand confounded with amaze, 
To think on what they ſhine. 


wb les 
On one vile clod of earth ſne ſeems 
'To' fix their influence ; : 
Which kindles not at thoſe bright beams, 
Nor wakens iato ſenſe. | 5 


1 
Loſt and bewilder'd with the thought, 
could not but complain, | 
That nature's laviſh hand had wrought 
This faireſt work in vain. 


IV. | 

Thus ſome, who have the ſtars ſurvey'd, 
Are ignorantly led, | 

To think thoſe glorious lamps.were made 
To light 'Tom-Fool to bed. | 


r 


— — 


OCCASIONED BY \ 


AT HOLLAND-HOUSE. 


| L | ; 
EARING that Chloe's bower crown'd 
The ſummit of a neighbouring hill, 
Where every rural joy was found, 
Where health and wealth were plac'd around, 
'Toiwait like fervants on her wil ©» 
. II. 
I went, and found 'twas as they ſaid, 

That every thing look' d freſh and fair; 
Her herds in flowery paſtures ſtray d.,. 
Delightful was the green-wood ſhade, + 

Aud geutly breath 'd the balmy vir. 


TH 


* 
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III. 
But when 1 found my troubled heart 
Uneaſy grown within my breaſt, 
My breath come ſhort, and in each part 
Some new diſorder ſeem to ſtart, 
Which pain'd me ſore and broke my reſt. 


IV. 
Some noxious vapour ſure, I ſaid, 
From this unwholeſome foil muſt riſe; 
some ſecret venom is convey'd 
Or from this field, or from that ſhade, 
That does the * of life ſurprize; 


Soon as the ſkilful Leak beheld 

The change that in my health was grown : 
Blame not, he cry'd, nor wood nor field; 
Diſeaſes which ſuch ſymptoms yield, 

Proceed from Chloe's eyes alone. 

VI. 

Alike ſhe kills in every air, 

The coldeſt breaft her beauties warm; 
And though the fever took you there, 
If Chloe had not been fo fair, 

The place had never done you harm. 


= 4% — 


STANZAS TO LADY WARWICK, 
3 N 
MR. ADDISON's GOING TO IRELAND. 


I. 
1 Gods and Nereid nymphs who rule the ſea! 
Who chain loud ſtorms, and ſtill the raging 
main ! 
With care the gentle Lycidas convey, | 
And bring the faithful _ ſafe again. 


. 
When Alhion's ſhore with chearleſs heart he leſt, 
penſive and fad upon the deck he ſtood, 
Of every joy in Chloe's eyes bereft, . 
And wept his ſorrows by the ſwelling flood. 


III. 
7 Ah, faireſt maid ! whom, as I well divine, 

The righteous gods his juſt reward ordain ; 
For his return thy pious wiſhes join, 

That thou at length may'ſt pay him for his 

pain. 
. 

And fince his love does thine alone purſue, 
la arts unpractis'd and unus'd to range; 
charge thee by his example true, 

And fhun thy ſex's inclination, change. 


5 V. 
VM hen crowds of youthful r round thee wait, 
And tender thoughts i in fweeteſt words impart; 
When thou art woo'd by titles, wealth, and 
ſtate, — 


Then thiak on Lycidas, _ guard thy heart. 


VI. 
When tha gay theatre ſhall charm thy eyes, 
When artful wit ſhall ſpeak thy beauty's praiſe; 


| 


When harmony ſhall thy ſoft ſoul ſurprize, 
Socth all thy ſenſes, and thy paſſions ruiſe: 
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VII. 
Amidſt whatever various joys 


Vet breathe one ſigh, for one ſad minute mourn; : 
Nor let thy heart know one delight ſincere, 


Till thy own «rueſt Lycidas return, 


A 


rr. 


IT and Beauty t'other day, 
Chanc'd to take me in their way; 
And, to make the favour greater, 
Brought the Graces and Good- nature, 
Converſation care-beguiling, 
Joy in dimples ever ſmiling, 


Af the pleaſures here below, 
n can aſk, or gads beſtow. 


lly train, believe me! No: 
Thee were but two, Lepell * and How. 


— 


THE CONTENTED SHEPHERD. 
TO MRS. A D—f. 


| I. 
S on a ſummer's day 
In the greenwood ſhade I lay, 
The maid that I lov'd, 
As her fancy mov'd, 
Came —_— forth that Way. 


II. 
And as ſhe paſſed by 
With a ſcornful glance of her eye, 
What a ſhame, quoth ſhe, 
For a ſwain muſt it be, 
Like a lazy loon for to die! 


III. 
And doſt thou nothing heed, 
What Pan our God has decreed; 
What a prize to-day 
Shall be given away, 
To the ſweeteſt ſhepherd's reed! 


IV. 
There is not a fingle ſwain 
Of all this fruitful = 
But with hopes and fears 
Now bufily prepares 
The bonny boon to gain 


V. , 
Shall another maiden ſhine 

In brighter ar ay than thine ? 
Up, up, dull ſwain, 

Tune thy pipe once again, 

And make the garland mine. 


Ti: 
Alas! my love, he cry'd, 
What avails this courtly pride ? 
Since thy dear deſert [ 
Is written in my heart, 
What is all the world beſide ? 


* Aſterwards the celebrated Lady Harvey. 
I Alterwards his wife. 


„ 


Poor Colin ſat weeping, and told them his pain; 


RoOoWE?'s: 


1 * VII. 
ro me thou art more gay, 
In his homely ruſſet gray, 
Than the nymphs of our green, 
So trm and ſo ſheen; 
Or the brighteſt Queen of May, 
VIII. 
What though my fortune frown, 
And deny thee a ſilken gown ; 
My own dear maid, 
Be content with the ſhade, - 
And a ſhepherd all thy own. 


2 2 


8 0 8. 


a1 © 


TP THE SAME IN HER SICKNESS, 


L 
O the brook and the willow that heard him 
complain, 
Ah willow, willow. 


Ah willow, willow; ah, willow, willow. 


II. 
Sweet ſtream, he cry'd 3 Pl teach thee to 
flow. 
Ah willow, &c. 
And the waters ſhall rife to the brink with my woe. 
Ah willow, &c. 
III. 
All reſtleſs an d painful poor Amoret lies, 
Ah willow, &c. 


And counts the ſad moments of time as it flies. 
Ah willow, &c. 


IV. 
To the nymph my heart loves, ye foft flumbers 
repair; 
Ah willow, &c. 
Spread your downy wings o'er her, RY make her 
your care. 


Ah willow, &c. 


V. 
Dear brook, whe thy chance near her pillow to 
creep, | 
Ah willow, &c. 
Perhaps thy ſoft murmurs might lull her to fleep. 
Ah willow, &c. | 


VI. 
Let me be k. Ot waking, my eyes never cafe; 
Ah willow, &c. 
So the ſleep that I loſe ww my fair one repoſe. 
Ah * &c. 
VII. 
But if I am doom'd to be wretched indeed; 
Ah willow, &c. 


If the loſs of my dear- one, my love is decreed ; 
Ah willow, &c. 


VIII. 
If no more my fad heart by thoſe oy_ ſhall be 


chear'd; 
Ah willow, ihe. 


If the voice of my warbler no more ſhall be heard; 
Ah willow, &c. 
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IX. 
Believe me, thou ſair- one; thou dear- one, believe, 
Ah willow, &c. 


Few ſighs to thy loſs, and few tears will I give. 
Ah willow, &c. 


X. 


One fate to thy Colin and thee ſhall be ty'd, 
Ah willow, &c. 
And ſoon lay thy ſhepherd cloſe by thy cold fide. 


Ah willow, &c. 
; XI. 
Then run, gentle brook; and to loſe thyſelf, haſte; 


Ah willow, willow. 
Fade thou too, my willow, this verſe is my laſt; 
Ah willow, willow; ah, willow, willow. 


2 
— 


— 


TO THE SAME, SINGING. 


J. 
WH charms in melody are found 


To ſoften every pain 
How do we catch the healing ſound, 
And ſeel the ſoothing ſtrain ! 
II. | 
Still when 1 hear thee, O my fair, 
I bid my heart rejoice; 
I ſhake off every ſullen care, - 
For ſorrow flies thy voice. 


III. 


The ſeaſons Philomel obey, 
Whene'er they hear her ſing; 

She bids the winter fly away, 
And ſhe recals the ſpring. 


"dg 


—— — _ 


S 0 MN 
THE FAIR INCON STANT. 
; H E. 


8 I have long lov'd you in vain, 
And doated on everyfeature; 

Give me at length but leave to complain 
Of ſo ungrateful a creature. 

Though I beheld in your wandering eyes 
The wanton | fymptoms of ranging; 

Still I reſolv'd. againſt being wiſe, 
And lov'd Fou i in ſpite of your n 


Why ſhould you blame Ms heaven has dl 
Or find any fault in creation ? 

Tis not the crime of the faithleſs maid, 
But nature's inclination. 

*Tis not becauſe I love you leſs, 
Or think you not a true one; 


| But if the truth I muſt confels, 


I alwayy lov'd a new-one. 


54 ne 
T0 
LORD WARWICK, 


ON HIS BIRT H-DAY. 


WY HEN, fraught with all that grateſul minds 
can move, 

With friendſh „ tenderneſs, reſpect, and love; 

. The Muſe h iſh'd, on this returning day, 

Something moſt worthy of herſelf to ſay : 

To Jove ſhe offer'd up an humble prayer, 

'To take the noble Warwick to his care. 

Give him, fhe ſaid, whate'er diviner grace 

Adorns the ſoul, or beautifies the face: 

Let manly conſtancy confirm his truth, 

And Re entleſt manners crown his blooming youth. 

Give him to ſame, to virtue to aſpire, 

Worthy our ſongs and thy informing fire : 

All various praiſe, all honours, let him prove, 

Let men admire, and ſighing virgins love: 

With honeſt zeal inflame his generous mind, 

To love his country, and protect mankind. 

Attentive to her prayer, the god reply'd, 

Why doſt thou afk what has not been deny 3 

Jove's bounteous hand has Javiſh'd all his power, 

And making what he is, cen add no more. 

Yet fince I joy in what I did create, 

I will prolong the favourite Warwick's fate, 

And lengthen out his years to ſome uncommon 
date. | 


— 
79 


LADY JANE WHARTON, 


ON HER STUDYING THE GLOBE. 


HILE o'er the globe, fair nymph, your 
ſearches run, 
And trace its rolling circuit round the fun, 
You ſeem'd the world beneath you to ſurvey, 
With eyes ordain'd to give its people day, 
With two fair lamps methought your nations 
ſhone, 
While ours are poorly lighted up by one. 
How did thoſe rays your happier empire gild ! 
. How clothe the flowery mead and fruitful field ! 
Your earth was in eternal ſpring array'd, 
Aud laughing joy amidſt its natives play'd. 

Such is their day, but chearleſs is their night, 
No friendly moon reflects your abſent light: 
And, oh! when yet ere many years are paſt, 
Thoſe beams on other objects fhall be plac'd, 
When ſome young hero, with reſiſtleſs art, 
Shall draw thoſe eyes, and warm that virgin heart: 
How ſhall your creatures then their loſs deplore, 
And want thoſe ſuns that rife for en no more ? 
The bliſs you give will be confin 'a'to one, 

And ſor his fake your world muſt be undone. 


6 10 
—˙c: 


UPON HER GOING ABROAD, , 


IR'D with the frequent miſchiefs of her eyes, 


To diftant climes the fair Belinda flies. 
She ſces her ſpr-ading flames conſume around, 
And not anoth.r conqueſt to be ſound, 


| 


4 


4 
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Secure 'n foreign realms at will to reign, 
She leaves her vaſſals here with proud diſdain. 
One only joy which in her hearts ſhe wears, 
The dear companion of her flight ſhe bears. 

 ZEneas thus a burning town forfook, | 
Thus into baniſhment his gods he took 2 
But, to retrieve his native Troy's diſgrace, 
Fx 'd a new empire in a happier place. 


I — 


. ODE FOR THE NEW VEAR, 1716, 


E 

AlL to thee, glorious, ziſing year, 
With what uncommef grace thy days * 

pear! | 
WES” art thou in thy prime, 
Lovely Child of hoary Time ; 
Where thy golden footſteps trend, 
Pleaſure all around thee ſpread; 

Bliſs and beauty grace thy train; 


Muſe, ſtrike the lyre to ſome immortal ſtrain. 


But, oh ! what fkill, what maſter hand, 
Shall govern or conſtrain the wanton band ? 


| Looſe like my verſe they dance, and, all without 


command, 
Images of faireſt things 
Crowd about the ſpeaking ſtrings z ; 
Peace and fweet proſperity, 
Faith and chearful loyalty, 
Wich e love and deathleſs poeſy. 


II. 
Ve ſcowling ſhades· who break away, 
Well do ye fly and ſhun the purple day. 
Every fiend and fiend-like form, 
Black and ſullen as a ſtorm, 
Jealous fear, and falſe ſurmiſe, 
Danger with her dreadful eyes, 
Faction, fury, all are fled, 
And hold rebellion hides her daring head. 
Behold, thou gracious year, kchold, 
To whom thy treaſures all thou ſhalt unfold, 


For whom thy whiter days were kept from times 


of old! 
See thy George, for this is he! 
On his right hand waiting frce, - 
Britain and fair Liberty: 
Every goodis in his face, 
Rvery open honeſt grace. 
Thou great Plantagenet! immoztal he thy race! 


HL 
See! the ſacred ſcyon ſprings, 

See the glad promiſe of a line of kings! 
Royal youth ! what bard divine, 
Equal to a praiſe like thine, 

Shall in ſome exalted meaſure 

S'ng thee, Britain's deareſt treaſure ? 
Who her joy in thee ſhall tell, 

Who the ſprightly note ſhall ſwell, 

His voice attempering to the tuncful hell ? 
Thee Audenard's recorded ſield, 

Bold in thy brave paternal band, beheld. 


And ſa with hopeleſs heart thy fainting rival 
ö > 


vicld ; 5 


Su 


2 


ce! 
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Troubled he, with ſore diſmay, 
To thy ſtronger fate gase way, 
Safe beneath thy noble ſcorn, 
Wingy-footed was he borne, 
Swilt as the fleeting ſhades upon the golden 


corn. 


IV. :, 
What valour, what diſtinguiſh'd worth, 
From thee ſhall lead the coming ages forth ? 
Creſted helms and ſhining ſhields, 
Warriors fam'd in foreign fields ; 
Hoary heads with olive bound, 
Kings and lawgivers renown'd ; [i 
Crowding ſtill they riſe anew, 
Beyond the reach of deep prophetic view. 
Young Auguſtus ! never ceaſe! 
Pledge of our preſent and our future peace, 
Still pour the bleſſings forth, and give wy great 
increaſe. | 
All the ſtock that fate ordains 
To ſnpply ſucceeding reigns, 
Whether glory ſhall inſpire 
Gentler arts or martial fire, 
Still the fair deſcent ſhall be 
Dear to Albion all, like thee, 
Patrons of righteous rules, and foes to tyranny, 


V. | 
Ye golden lights who ſhine on high, 
Ye potent planets who aſcend the ſky, 
On the opening year diſpenſe « 
All your kindeſt influence; | 
Heavenly powers be all prepar'd 
For our Carolina's guard ; 
Short and eaſy be the pains, 
Which for a nation's weal the hero ſuſtains. * 
Britannia's angel be thou near; 
The growing race is thy peculiar care, 
Oh ſpread thy ſacred wing above the royal fair, 
George by thee was wafted o'er 
To the long expected ſhore : 
None preſuming to withſtand , 
Thy celeſtial arm'd hand, 4 
While, his ſacred head to ſhade, 
The blended croſs on high thy ſilver ſhield diſ- 
play'd. | 


4 


3 


But, oh! what other ſorm divine 
Propitious near the hero ſeems to ſhine! 

Peace of mind, and joy ſerene, 

In her ſacred eyes are ſeen, 

Honour binds her mitred brow, 

Faith and truth beſide her go, 
With zeal and pure devotion bending low. 

A thouſand ſtorms around her threat, 
A thouſand billows roar bencath her feet, 


While, fix*d upon a rock, the keeps her ſtable ſeat. 


Still in ſign of ſure defence, 
Truſt and mutual confidence, 
On the monarch, ſtanding by, 
Still ſhe bends her gracious eye, | 
| Nor fears her foes approach, while heaven and he 
are nigh, 


Beneath 
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VII. ; 
Hence then with every anxious care ! 
Be gone, pale Envy, and thou cold deſpair ! 
Seek ye out a moody cell, 
Where deceit and treafon dwell ; 
There repining, raging, ſtill _.. 
The idle air with curſes fill; | 


There blaſt the pathleſs wild, and the bleak nor 


thern hill: 

There your exile vainly moan; 
There where, with murmurs hortid as your own, 
e ſweeping winds, the bending foreſts 

groan ; 

But thou, Hope, with ſmiling chear, 
Do thou bring the ready year; 
See the hours! a choſen band! 
See with jocund looks they ſtand, 
All in their trim array, and waiting for command, 


! VIII. 


The welcome train begins to move, 
Hope leads increaſe and chaſte connubial love: 
Flora fweet her bounty ſpreads, 
Smelling gardens, painted meads z 
Ceres crowns the yellow plain ; 
Pan rewards the ſhepherd's pain; 
All is plenty, all is wealth, 
And on the balmy air ſits roſy- colour d health, 
1 hear the mirth, I hear the land rejoice, 
Like many waters ſwells the pealing noiſe, 
While to their monarch, thus, they raiſe the 
public voice. 
Father of thy country, hail! 
Always every where prevail; 
Pious, valiant, juſt, and wiſe, 
Better ſuns for thee ariſe, 
Purer breezes fan the ſkies, 
Earth in fruits and flowers is dreſt, 
Joy abounds in every breaſt, 


| For thee thy people all, for thee the year is bleſt; 


___—— 


| — 
* 
FOR 
THE KING's BIRTH-DAY, MAY 28, 1716 


J. 
AY the flowery garlands by, 
Ever-blooming gentle May ! 
Other honours now are nigh; 
Other honours ſee we pay. 


Lay thy flowery garlands by, &c. 


Gn 

Majeſty and great renown 

Wait thy beamy brow to crown. 
Parent of our hero, thou, 

George on Britain didſt beſtow. 
Thee the trumpet, thee the drum, 
With the plumy belm, become : 
Thee the ſpear and ſhining ſhield, 


1 With every trophy of the warlike ſicld. 
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III. 

Call thy better bleſſings forth, 

For the honour of his birth: 
Still the voice of loud commotion, 

Bid complaining murmurs ceaſe, 
Lay the billows of the ocean; 

And compoſe the land in peace. 

Call thy better, &c. 

. 

Queen of odours, fragrant May, 

For this boon, this happy day, 

Janus with the double face 

Shall to thee reſign his place, 

Thou ſhalt rule with better grace: 

Time from thee ſhall wait his doom, 

Aud thou ſhalt lead the year for every age to come. 


V. 
Faireſt month, in Cæſar pride thee, 
Nothing like him canſt thou bring, 
Though the graces ſmile beſide thee : 
Though thy bounty gives the Spring. 
VI. 
Though like Flora thou array thee, 
Finer than the painted bow ; 
Carolina ſhall repay thee 
All thy ſweetneſs, all thy ſhow. 
Fils 
She herſelf a glory greater 
Than thy golden ſun difcloſes ; 
And her ſmiling offspring ſweeter 
Than the bloom of all thy roſes. a 


— 


ODE FOR THE NEW YEAR, 1717. 


I. 
INTER ! thou hoary venerable ſire, 
All richly in thy fry mantle clad ; 
What thoughts of mirth can feeble age inſpire, 
To make thy careful wrinkled brow ſo glad! 


II. 
Now I ſee the reaſon plain, 
Now i ſee thy jolly train: 
Snowy-headed Winter leads, 
Spring and Summer next ſucceeds ; 
Yellow Autumn brings the rear, 
Thou art father of the year. 


III. 
While from the froſty mellow'd earth 
Abounding plenty takes her birth, 
The conſcious fire exulting ſees 
The ſeaſons * their rich increaſe; 
So duſky night and chaos ſmil'd 
On beauteous form, their lovely child. 
| IV. 
O fair variety ! 
What bliſs thou doſt ſupply 
'The foul brings forth the fair 
'To deck the changing year. 
When our old pleaſures die, 
Some new one ſtill is nigh ; 
Oh! fair variety! 
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Our paſſions, like the ſeaſons, turn; 

And now we laugh, and now we mourn, 
Britannia late oppreſs'd with dread, 
Hung her declining drooping head : 

A better viſage now ſhe wears, 

And now at once ſhe quits her fears: 
Strife and war no more ſhe knows, 

Rebel ſons nor foreign foes. 


VI. — 

Safe beneath her mighty maſter, 

In ſecurity ſhe fits; | 
Plants her looſe foundations faſter, 

And her ſorrows paſt forgets. 

| 8 

Happy iſle! the care of heaven, 

To the guardian hero given, 

Unrepining ſtill obey him, 

Still with love and duty pay him. 
| VHI. 
Though he parted from thy ſhore, 

While conteſting kings attend him; 
Could he, Britain, give thee more 

Than the pledge he left behind him ? 


— WY Wl" 


o PE TO PEACE, 
FOR THE YEAR 1718. 
; Ko: 
1 faireſt, ſweeteſt daughter of the ſkies, 
Indulgent, gentle, life-reſtoring Peace ! 


With what auſpicious beauties doſt thou riſe. 
And Britain's new-revolving Janus bleſs ! 
23 II. 55 
Hoary Winter ſmiles before thee, 
Dances metrily along: 
Hours and ſeaſons all adore thee, 
And for thee are, ever young: 
Ever, goddeſs, thus appear, 
Ever lead the joyful year. 


nl. 


In thee the night, in thee the day is bleſt ; 

In thee the deareſt purple of the eaſt: 

Tis thine immortal pleaſures to impart, 
Mirth to inſpire, and raiſe the drooping heart : 
To thee the pipe and tuneful ftring belong, 
Thou theme eternal for the poet's ſong. 


| . 
Awake the golden lyre, 
Ye Heliconian choir; 


Swell every note ſtill higher, ; 


And melody inſpire 
At heaven and eatth's deſire. 


| V. 

Hark, how the ſoutds agree, 

With due complaceacy |! | 
Sweet Peace, Vis all by thoe,. 

For thou art hahmony. 


& i 


Le 
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VT. ; VI. * 
Who, by nature's faireſt creatures, Let Volga tumbling in caſcades, ; 
| Can deſcribe her ag features? ä And Po that glides through poplar ſhades, 
What compariſon can fit her? And Tagus bright in ſands of gold, | . 


And Arethuſa rivers old, 

Their great deliverer ſing. 
Not, Danube, thou, whoſe winding flood - 
So long has bluſh'd with Turkiſh blood, 
To Czfar ſhall refuſe a ſtrain, 

Since now thy ſtreams without a ſtain 

Run cryRal as their ſpring. 


Sweet are roſes, ſhe is ſweeter 
Light 1s good, but Peace is better. 
Would you ſee her ſuch as Jove 
Form'd for univerſal love, 

Bleſs'd by men and gods above? 
Would you every feature trace, 
Every ſweetly ſmiling grace ? 

Scek our Carolina's face. 


VII. 
peace and ſhe are Britain's treaſures, 
Fruitful in eternal pleaſures: ä 
Still their bounty ſhall increaſe us, a : 
Sti ICT ade In the great Mediator's praiſe 
ein wert N00 6 Let all thy various tongues combine, 


Happy day, when each was given 1 et” : . 
By Cæſar and indulging Heaven, Aud Britain*s feſtival be thine, 


CHORUS, 

To mighty George, that heals thy wounds, 
That names thy kings and marks thy bounds, 
The joyful voice, O Europe, raiſe: 


| CHORUS, | * 3 
Hail, ye celeleſtial pair 8 5 
Still let Britannia be your care, | 
And Peace and Carolina crown the year. ODE TO THE THAME S?. 
— | FOR THE YEAR 71719. 
BG Co: 1 
| I. 
8 e . ; 
by FOR | ING of the Floods, whom friendly ftars 
THE KING's BIRTH-DAY, 1718. ordain 
R = _ 1 in thy winding train, 
| | 3 e lofty palace and the fertile vale; 
8 O* 3 the ſtring, celeſtial Muſe, and ſay, King of the Floods, Britannia's darling, hail! 
; y are peculiar times and ſeaſons bleſt? | Hail with the year ſo well b 
TY s it in Fate, that one diſtinguiſh'd day And bid his each ee 7 | 
. 3 » . : 7 
"4 Should 8 hallow d purple * the Taught by thy ſtreams, in ſmooth ſucceſſion run. 
1 ; | 
= > I. i 5 f ? Il, 
Look on life and nature's race | $4 From thy never-failing urn 
How the careleſs minutes paſs, | Flowers, bloom and fair increaſe 
How they wear a common face: With the ſeaſons take their turn; 
One is what another was ! From thy tributary ſeas 
Till the happy hero's worth Tides of various wealth attend the; 
— the 2 9 forth | Seas and ſeaſons all befriend thee. 
ill the golden light he crown, | f 
Till he mark it for his own. He 11 
| In. a Here on thy anks, to mate the ſkies, "4 
Haw had this glorious morning been forgot, An 
Unthought-of as the things that never were; And there thy ample Hm pours 
Had not our greateſt Cæſar been its lot, Her numerous ſouls and floating towers; 
eart; And call'd it from amongſt the vulgar year! Whoſe terr =_ 04 to vanquiſh'd Spain were 
7 5 . N 6 
Now, Saw" ts | And Etna ſhook with thunder not her own, . 
In the pride of thy May, 1 IV. a 
To court let thy graces repair: Falleſt flags thou doſt ſuſtain, 
| a ang Flora beſtow | _ While thy banks confine thy courſe z 
Th, e 3 from her brow, | Emblem of our Cæſar's reign, 
; our brighter Britannia to wear. Mingling clemency and force, 


V. | 
Through every language of thy peopled earth, 

Far as the ſea or Cæſar's influence goes, | 
Let thankful nations celebrate his birth, 


»* . > = 
This Ode was written for Roe by Mr. 
Jeffreys, and is claimed by him in his works, 


And bleſs the author of che world's repoſe. wm» 25 N. 
. [* i . * 


VOL, IV. 


»*\1 


"1 Jiftant wars, 
e dic jars : 
Byte; dear, 
x 0 Elcts the coming year. 
VI. - 
On thy ſhady margin, 
Care its load diſcharging, 
Is lull'd to gentle reſt: 
Britain thus diſarming, 
Nor no more alarming, 


Shall ſleep on Czfar's breaſt. 


. 
Sweet to diſtreſs is balmy ſleep, 
To ſleep auſpicious dreams, 
Thy meadows, Thames, to feeding ſheep, 
To thirſt thy ſilver ſtreams : 
More ſweet than all, the praiſe 
Of Cæſar's goldenqdays: 
Cæſar's praiſe ib ſweeter; 
Britain's pleaſure greater; 
Still may Czſar's reign excel; 
Sweet the praiſe of reigning well. 
CHORU $, 
Gentle Janys, ever wait, 

As now, on Britain's kindeſt fo 
Crown all our vows, and all thy gizcs beſtow ; 
Till Time no more renews his date, 

And Thames forgets to flo. 


As Cæſar's reign, % 
Shall join with the 


| THE = 
STORY OF GLAUCUS AND SCYLLA. 


FROM OVID'S METAMORPHOSZS, BOOK xIII. 


"F ERE ceas'd the nymph; the fair aſſembly 
broke; a RE 

The ſea-green Nereids to the waves betook :_ 
While Scylla, fearful of the wide-ſpread main, 
Swift to tie ſafer ſhore returns again. : 
There o'er the fandy margin, unarray'd, 
With printleſs footſteps flies the bounding main; 
Or in ſome winding creek's ſecure retreat 


She bathes her weary limbs, and ſhuns the noon- 


day's heat. 
Her Glacus ſaw, as o'er the deep he rode, 
New to the ſeas, 2nd late received a god. 


With many an artful blandiſhment he ſtrove 


He ſaw, and languiſh'd for the virgin's love, ; 


Her flight to hinder, and her fears remove, 


The more he ſues, the mores ſhe wings her flight, 

And 2 gains a neiglibouring mountain's 
. Sz 

Steep ſhelving to the margin of the flood, 

A neigſbouring mountain bare and woodleſs ſtood; 

Hereyby the place ſecur'd, her ſteps ſhe ſtay'd, 

And,\trembling till, her lover's form ſurvey'd. 

His ſhape, his hue, his troubled ſenſc appall, 

And dropping locks that o'er his ſhoulders fall; 

She ſees his face divine, and manly brow, 

End in a fiſh's wreathy tail below : 

She ſees, and doubts within her anxious mind, 


Whether he comes of god, c monſter kind. 


| 
ROWE'S BOEM 8. 


This Glaucus ſoon perceiv'd; and, Oh! forbear 
4 (His hand ſupporting on a rock lay near) 
Forbear, he cry'd, fond maid, this needleſs fear, 


Nor fiſh am 1, nor monſter of the main, 
But equal with the watery gods I reign ; 
Nor Proteus nor Palæmon me excel, 
Nor he whoſe breath inſpires the founding ſhell, 
My birth, *tis true, I owe to mortal race, 
And I myſelf but late a mortal was: 
Ev'n then in ſeas, and ſeas alone, I joy'd; 
The ſeas my hours, and all my cares, employ'd. 
In meſhes now the twinkling prey I drew, 
Now ſkilfully the flender line I threw, 
And ſilent ſate the moving float to view. 
Not far from ſhore, there, lies a'verdant mead, 
With herbage half, and half with water ſpread : 
There, nor the, horned heifers browſing ſtray, 
Nor ſhaggy kids. nor wanton lambkins play; 
There, nor the ſounding bees their nectar cull, 
Nor rural ſwains their genial chaplets pull ; 
Nor flocks, nor herds, nor mowers, haunt the 
| . ä 
To crop the flowers, or cut the buſhy graſs : 
Thither, ſure firſt of living race came I, 
And ſat by chance, my dropping nets to dry. 
My ſcaly prize, in order all diſplay'd, 
By number on the green- word there I lay'd, 
My captives, whom or in my nets I took, 
Or hung unwary on my wily hook. 
Strange to behold, yet what avails a lye ? 
I ſaw them bite the graſs, as I fate by; 
Then ſudden darting o'er the verdant plain, 
They ſpread their finns, as in their native main: 
I paus'd, with wonder ſtruck, while all my prey, 
Left their new maſter, and regain'd the ſea, 
Amaz'd, within my ſecret ſelf I ſought, 


But ſure no herbs have power like this, I cry'd; 
And ſtraight I pluck'd ſome neighbouring herbs, 
and try'd. | 
Scarce had I bit, and prov'd the wondrous taſte, 
When ſtrong convulſions ſhook my troubled breaſt; 

felt my heart grow fond of ſomething ſtrange, 
And my whole nature labouring with a change. 
Reſtleſs 1 grew, and every place forſook, 

And ſtil} upon the ſeas I bent my look. 
Farewell, for ever! farewell, land, I faid; 
And plung'd amidſt the waves my ſinking head, 
The gentle powers, who that low empire keep, 
Receiv'd me as a brother of the deep; | 
'To 'Tethys, and to Ocean old, they pray, 

To purge thy mortal earthy parts away. 

The watery parents to their ſuit agreed, 

And thrice nine times a ſecret charm they read, 
Then with luſtrations purify my limbs, 

And bid me bathe beneath a hundred ſtreams : 
A hundred ſtreams from various fountains run, 
And on my head at once come ruſhing down, 
Thus far each paſſage I remember well, 
And faithfully thus far tbe tale I tell : 

But then oblivion dark on all my ſenſes fell. 
Again, at length my thought reviving came, 
When I no longer found myſelf the fame ; 
Then firſt this ſea- green beard I felt to grow, 


| And theſe large honours on my ſpreading brow 3 


What god, what herb, the miracle had wrought: . 


My lo 
And n 
My fi 
And e 
But w 
What 


4 
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N My long-deſcending locks the billows ſweep, ] What, though our Nereids all my form approve ; 
And my broad ſhoulders cleave the yielding deep; | What boots it, while fair Scylla ſeorns my love ? 


My fiſhy tail, my arms of azure hue, Thus far the god; and more he would hav 


And every part'divinely chang'd, 1 view. ſaid; e 
But what avails theſe uſeleſs honours now? When from his preſence flew the ruthleſs maid. 


ell What joys can immortality beſtow ? Stung with repulſe, in ſuch diſdainful ſort, 
FP | - He ſeeks Titanian Circe's horrid court. 


—— £4 * 


? LUCAN's PHARSALIA, 


| TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 


wy By NICHOLAS ROWE. _ : 
l, | « Ne tanta animis aſſueſcite bella, 
« Neu patriz validas in viſcera vertite vires.“ 
tho | IRO. 
ro. Für i 
HILE my deceaſed huſband was engaged in the following long and laborious 
work, he was not a little ſupported in it, by the honour which he propoſed to 
himſelf of dedicating it to your facred Majeſty. This deſign, which had given him 
es ſo much pleaſure for ſome years, out-laſted his abilities to put It in execution: for, 
rey, hen his life was deſpaired of, and this part of the book remained unfiniſhed, he 
4 xpreſſed to me his deſire, that this tranſlation. ſhould be laid at your Majeſty's feet, 
as a mark of that zeal and veneration which he had always entertained for your 
a *  lijefty's Royal Perſon and virtues. Had he lived to have made his own addreſs to 
= your Majeſty upon this occaſion, he would have been able in ſome meaſure to have 
lone juſtice to that exalted character, which it becomes ſuch as I am to admire in 
ſte, lence: being incapable of repreſenting my dear huſband in any thing, but in that 
eaſt; rofound humility and reſpect, with which I am, 2 
e, ay it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
ge. Your Majeſty's moſt dutiful : 
And moſt obedient ſervant, | 
ad, | 
Po 3 | 
PF ²˙ Eͤ 0 
ad, __ GIVING SOME ACCOUNT SG: | 
: LUCAN AND HIS WORKS 
7 By JAMES WELWOOD, M. D. 
FELLOW OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 
4 COULD not reſiſt Mr. Rowe's requeſt in his laſt ſickneſs, nor the importunities 
: of his Friends ſince, to introduce into the word this his poſthumous Tranſlation 
: t Lucan, with ſomething by way of preface. I am very ſenfible how much it is 
V3 tof my ſphere, and that I want both leiſure and materials, to do juſtice to the, 


I 3 
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them; the one having already out-lived ſeventeen ages, aud both one and the other 
like to endure as long as there is any taſte of liberty or polite learning left in the 
world. Hard has been the fate of many a great genius, that while they have con- a 
| ferred immortality on others, they have wanted themſelves ſome friend to embalm tb 
. their names to poſterity. This has been the ſate of Lucan, and perhaps may be that tc 
of Mr. Rowe. | 
All the accounts we have handed down to us of the firſt, are but very lame, and 
ſcattered in fragments of ancient authors. I am of opinion, that one reaſon why his 
life is not to be found at any length, in the writings of his contemporaries, is the 
fear they were in of Nero's reſentment, who could not bear to have the life of a man 
Tet in a true light, whom, together with his uncle Seneca, he had ſacrificed to his 
revenge. Notwithſtanding this, we have ſome hints in writers who lived near this 
time, that leave us not altogether in the dark, about the life and works of this 
extraordinary young man. | | 
Marcus Annzes Lucan was of an equeſtrian family of Rome, born at Corduba in 
Spain, about the year of our Saviour 39, in the reign of Caligula. His family had 
been tranſplanted from Italy to Spain a conſiderable time before, and were inveſted 
with ſeveral dignities and employments in that remote province of the Roman empire. 
His father was Marcus Annzus Mela, or Mella, a man of a diſtinguiſhed merit and 
intereſt in his country, and not the leſs in eſteem for being the brother of the great | 
philoſopher Seneca. His mother was Acilia the daughter of Acilius Lucanus, one of 
the moſt eminent orators of his time: and it was from his grandfather that he took 
the name of Lucan. The ſtory that is told of Heſiod and Homer, of a ſwarm af 
bees hovering about them in their cradle, is likewiſe told of Lucan, and probably 
with equal truth: but whether true or not, it 13 a proof of the high eſteem paid to 
him by the ancients, as a poet. | | 
He was hardly eight months old when he was brought from his native country to 
Rome, that he might take the firft impreſſion of the Latin tongue in the city where it 
as ſpoke with the greateſt purity. I wonder then to find ſome critics detract from 
his language, as if it took a tincture from the place of his birth; nor can I be brought 
to think otherwiſe, than that the language he writes in, is as pure Roman as anf 
that was writ in Nero's time. As he grew up, his parents educated him with a 
care that became a promiſing genius, and the rank of his family. His maſters were 
Rhemmius Polzmon, the grammarian; then Flavius Virginius, the rhetorician; and 
laftly, Cornutus, the Stoic philoſopher ; to which ſet he ev dicted himſelt 
It was in the courſe of theſe ſtudies he contracted an intimate friendſhip with 
Aulus eee r. tiriſt. It is no wonder that two men, whoſe geniuſes were ſo 
much alike, ſhould unite and become agreeable to one another; for if we confidet 
Lucan critically, we ſhall find in him a ſtrong bent towards Satire. His manner, i 
is true, is more declamatory and diffuſe than Perſius: but Satire is till in his view, 
and the whole Pharſalia appears to me a continued invective againſt ambition and 
unbounded power. Ee | | 
The progreſs he made in all parts of learning muſt needs have been very gre 
conſidering the pregnancy of his genius, and the nice care that was taken in cultivating 
it by a ſuitable education: nor is it to be queſtioned, but beſides the maſters I hai! 
named, he had likewiſe the example and inſtruction of his uncle Seneca, the mol 
= conſpicuous man then of Rome for learning, wit, and morals. Thus he fat outn 
| the world with the greateſt advantages poſlible, a noble fortune, great relations, and 
{ wathal, the friendſhip and protection of an uncle, who beſides his other prefermen 
* in the empire, was favourite, as well as tutor, to the emperor. But Rhetoric ſeems! 
| have been the art he excelled moſt in, and valued himſelf moſt upon; ſor all write" 
agree, hedeclaimed in public when but fourteen years old, both in Greek and Lain, 
With univerſal applauſe. To this purpoſe it is obſervable, that he has interſperſel 
A great many orations in the Pharſalia, and theſe are acknowledged by all to be ve) 


Author, or 40 the memory of the Tranſlator. The works of both will beſt plead for blo 
m 
ce 


. a. 46. a. dan” dw 
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d for ſhining parts of the Poem, Whence it is that Quintilian, the beſt judge of theſe 


ther matters, reckons him among the rhetoricians, rather than the poets, though he was 
1 the certainly maſter of both theſe arts in a high ſesree. 
con- . His uncle Seneca being then in great favour with Nero, and having the care of 
balm that prince's education committed to him, it is probable he introduced his nephew 
that to the court and acquaintance of the emperor: and it appears from the old fragment 
of his life, that he tows for him from Athens, where he was at his ſtudies, to Rome 
and for that purpoſe. Every one knows that Nero, for the five firſt years of his reign, 
y his either really was, or pretended to be, endowed with all the amiable qualities « 4 
the became an emperor and a philoſopher. It muſt have been in this ſtage of Nero's 
man life, that Lucan has offered up to him that poetical incenſe we find in the Firſt Book 
o his of the Pharſalia; for it is not to be imagined, that a man of Lucan's temper would 
this flatter Nero in ſo groſs a manner, if he had then thrown off the maſk of virtue, and 
this appeared in _ bloody colours as he afterwards did! No! Lucan's ſoul ſeems to 
have been caſt in another mold: and he that durſt, throughout the whole Pharſalia, 
a in eſpouſe the party of Pompey, and the cauſe of Rome againſt Czfar, could never 
had have ſtooped ſo vilely low, as to celebrate a tyrant _ a monſter in ſuch an open 
eſted manner. I know ſome Commentators have judged that compliment to Nero to be 
pire. meant ironically; but it ſeems to me plain to be in the greateſt earneſt: and it is 
t and more than probable, chat if Nero had been as wicked at that time as he became 
Treat ' afterwards, Lucan's life had paid for his irony. Now it is agreed on by all writers, 
ne of that he continued for ſome time in the higheſt favour and friendſhip with Nero; and 
took it was to that favour, as well as his merit, that he owed being made Quzſtor, and 
m of admitted into the College of Agurs, before he attained the age required for theſe 
ably offices: in the firſt of which poſts he exhibited to the people of Rome a ſhow of 
d to gladiators at a vaſt expenſe. It was in this ſun-ſhine of life Lucan married Polla 
Argentaria, the daughter of Pollius Argentarius, a Roman Senator; a lady of noble 
y to birth, great fortune, and famed beauty; who, to add to her other excellencies, was 
re i accompliſhed in all parts of learning; inſomuch, that three Firſt Books of the 
from Pharſalia are ſaid to have been reviſed and corrected by her in his life-time. . 
ught How he came to decline in Nero's favour, we have no account that I know of in 
any hiſtory; and it is agreed by all that he loſt it gradually, till he became his utter 
th a averſion. No doubt, Lucan's virtue, and his principles of liberty, muſt make him 
vere hated by a man of Nero's temper. But there appears to have been a great deal of 
and _ envy in the caſe, blended with his other prejudices againſt him, upon the account 
ſelf of his poetry. \ | | | g 
with Though the ſpirit and height of the Raman Poetry was ſamewhat declined from 
e {9 what it had been in the time of Auguſtus, yet it was ſtill an art beloved and 
der eultivated. Nero himſelf was not _ fond of it to the higheſt degree, but, as 
r, it molt bad poets are, was vain and conceited of his performances in that kind. He 
ien, valued himfelf more upon his {kill in that art, and in muſic, than on the purple he wore; 
and and bore it better to be thought a bad emperor, than a bad poet or muſician. Now 
Lucan, though then in favour, was too honeſt and too open to applaud the bombaſt 
real, Ruff that Nero was every day repeating in public. Lucan appears to have been 
ting much of the temper of Philoxenus, the philoſopher ; who, for not approving the 
have | verſes of Dionyſius the tyrant of Syracuſe, was by his order condemned to the mines. 
mol Upon the promiſe of amendment, the philopher was ſet at liberty ; but Dionyſius 
it in repeating to him ſome of his wretched performances in full expectation of havin 
and them approved. Enough,” cries out Philoxenus, carry me back to the mines.” 
ents But Lucan carried this point further, and had the imprudence to diſpute the prize of 
13 eloquence with Nero in a ſolemn public aſſembly. The judges in tliat trial were ſo 
iter | Juſt and bold as to adjudge the reward to Lucan, which was Fame and a Wreath of 
atin, Laurel; but in return he loſt for ever the favour of his competitor, He ſoon felt 
rled | the effects of the emperor's reſentment, for the next day he had an order ſent him, 


yer] never more to plead at the bar, nor repeat any of his performances in public, as all 
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the eminent orators and poets were uſed to do. It is no wonder that a young man, 
an admirable poet, and one conſcious enough of a ſuperior genius, ſhould be ſtung 
to the quick by this barbarous treatment. In revenge, he omitted no occaſion to 

| _ Nero's verſes with the utmoſt contempt, and expoſe them and their author to 
Th. 2 0 9 | | | 

In this behaviour towards Nero, he was ſeconded by his friend Perfius; .and no 
doubt, they diverted themſelves often alone at the emperor's expenſe. Perſius went 
fo far, that he dared to attack openly ſome of Nero's verſes in his firſt Satire, where 
he brings-in his friend and himſelf repeating them. I believe a ſample of them may 
not be unacceptable ts the reader, as tranſlated thus by Mr. Dryden: ky 


FRIEND, But to raw numbers and unfiniſh'd verſe, 
Sweet · found is added now to make it terſe. 
"Tis tagg'd with rhyme like Berecynthianthian Atys, 
The mid chimes with art that never flat is. 
„ The Dolphin brave, 2 
„ That cut the liquid wave, 
« Or he who in his line, 
„ Can chime the long-rib Apennine.““ 
Pxszus. All this is doggrel ſtuff, 
FnIx ND, What if I bring 5 
A nobler verſe? «© Arms and the man I ſing.” 
 Pzx. Why name you Virgil with ſuch fops as theſe ! 
He's truly great, and muſt for ever pleaſe ; 
Not fierce, but awful in his manly page, 
Bold is his ſtrength, but ſober is his rage. 
FriEnD. What poems think you ſoft ? and to be read 
With languiſhing regards, and bending head ? 
Pra. Their crooked horns the Mimallonian crew 
With blaſts inſpir'd : and Baſſaris, who flew 
The ſcornful calf, with ſword advanc'd on high, 
* Made from his neck his haughty head to fly. | 
„ And Mznas, when with ivy bridles bound, ) J 
She led the ſpotted Lynx, then Evion rung around, c 
* Evion from woods and floods repairing echoes ſound.” 


The verſes marked with commas are Nero's, and it is no wonder that men of ſo 
delicate a taſte as Lucan and Perfius could not digeſt them, though made by an 
emperor. . a | | | 

About this time the world was grown weary of Nero, for a thouſand monſtrous 
_ cruelties of his life, and the continued, abuſe of the imperial power. Rome had 
groaned long under the weight of them, till at length ſeveral of the firſt rank, headed 
by Pifo, formed a conſpiracy to rid the world of that abandoned wretch. Lucan 
hated him upon a double ſcore; as his country's enemy and his own, and went 
heartily into the deſign. When it was juſt ripe for execution, it came to be 
diſcovered by ſome of the accomplices, and Lucan was found among the firſt of the 
conſpirators. They were condemned to die, and Lucan had the choice of the 
manner of his death. Upon this occaſion ſome authors have taxed him with an 
action, which, if true, had been an eternal ſtain upon his name, that, to ſave his 
life, he informed againſt his mother. This ſtory ſeems to me to be a mere calumny, 
and invented only to detract from his fame. It is certainly the moſt unlikely thing 
in the world, 'confidering the whole conduct of his life, and that noble ſcheme of 
Philoſophy and morals he had imbibed from his infancy, and which ſhines in every 
Page of his Pharfalia. It is probable, Nero himſelf, or ſome of his flatterers, might 
invent the ſtory, to blacken his rival to poſterity ; and ſome —_— authors have 
afterwards taken it up on truſt, without examining into the truth of it. We have 
ſeveral fragments of his life, where this particular is not to be found; and which 


makes it ftill the more improbable to me, the writers that mention it, have tacked 


to it another calumny yet more improbable, that he accuſed her unjuſtly. As this- 
accuſation contradiQts.the whole tenor of his life, ſo it does the manner of his deathe 


* 
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It is univerſally agreed, that having choſe to have the arteries of his arms and legs 
opened in a hot bath, he ſupped chearfully with his friends, and then, taking leave 
of them with the greateſt tranquillity of mind and the higheſt contempt of death, 
went into the bath, and ſubmitted to the operation. When he found the extremities 
of his body growing cold, and death's laſt alarm in every part, he called to mind 2 
paſſage of his own in the IXth Book of the Pharſalia, which he repeated to the 
ſtanders-by, with the ſame grace and accent, with which he uſed to eclaim in 
2 and immediately expired, in the 27th year of his age, andteny” of Nero. 
The paſſage was that where he deſcribes a ſoldier of Cato's dying after the 

ame manner, being. bit by a ſerpent, and is thus tranflated by Mr. Rowe: | 


« So the warm blood at once from every part ax 

Ran purple poiſon down, and drain'd the fainting heart, 

Blood falls for tears, and o'er his mournful face | 

The ruddy drops their tainted paſſage trace, 8 | 
« Where-e'er the liquid juices find a way, 4 
4 There ſtreams of blood, there crimſon rivers ſtray. 

His mouth and guſhing noſtrils pour a flood. 

And ev'n the pores ouſe out the trickling blood; 

„In the red deluge all the parts lie drawn'd, 

« And the whole body ſeems one bleeding wound.“ 


He was buried in his garden at Rome; and there was lately tq be feen, in the 

church of Santo Paulo, an ancient marble with the following inſcription : 
| MARCO, ANNAEO LVCANO CORDVBENSI POETAE, BENEFICIO NERONIS, 
CES 5 FAMA SERVATA. 2k wp 3 

This inſcription, if done by Nero's order, ſhows, that even in ſpite of himſelf, 
he paid a ſecret homage to Lucan's genius and virtue, and would lere -atoned in 
ſome meaſure for the injuries and the death he gave him. But he needed no marble 
or inſcription to perpetuate his memory; his Pharſalia will out- live all theſG. 
+ Tucan wrote ſeveral books, that have periſhed by the injury of time, and of 
which nothing remains but the titles. The firſt we are told f wrote, Wes a Poem 
on the Combat between Achilles and Hector, and Priam's redeeming his Son's Body, 
which, it is ſaid, he wrote before he had attained eleven years of age. The reſt 
were, The Deſcent of Orpheus into Hell; The burning of Rome, in which he is 
ſaid not to have ſpared Nero that ſet it on fire; and a Poem in Praiſe of his Wife 
Polla Argentaria. He wrote likewiſe ſeveral Books of Saturnalia; ten Books of 
Silvæ; an imperſect Tragedy of Medea; a Poem upon the burning of Troy, and 
the Fate of Priam; to which ſome have added the Panegyric to Calphurnius Piſo, 
yet extant, which I can hardly believe is his, but of a later age. But the Book he 
ſtaked his fame on was his Pharſalia; the only one that now remains, and which 
Nero's cruelty has left us imperfect in reſpe& to what it would have been, if he 
he had lived to finiſh it. i” ; 7 : 
Statius in his Sylva gives us the catalogue of Lucan's works in an elegant manner, 
introducing Muſe Calliope accoſting him to this Liv! nh e: When thou art ſcarce 
* Paſt the age of childhood (ſays Calliope to Lucan) thou ſhalt play with the valour 
* of Achilles, and Hector's ſkill in driving of a chariot. Thou ſhalt draw Priam at 
the ſeet of his unrelenting Conqueror, begging the dead body of his darling ſon. 
„Thou ſhall ſet open the gates o hell for Eurydice, and thy Orpheus ſhall have 
* the preference in a full theatre, in fpite of Nero's envy; alluding to the diſpute 
for the prize between him and Nero, where the piece exhibited by Lucan was 
Orpheus's deſcent into hell. Thou ſhalt relate (continues Calliope) that flame. 
* which the execrable tyrant kindled, to lay in aſhes the miſtreſs of the world; nor 
* ſhalt thou be ſilent in the praiſes that are juſtly due to thy beloved wife; and _ 
* when thou haſt attained to riper years, thou ſhalt ſing, in a lofty ſtrain, the fatal 
fields of Philippi, white with Roman bones, the dreadful battle of Pharſalia, and 
* the thundering wars of that great captain, who, by the renown of his arms, 


| 
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| „ merited to be inrolled among the gods. In that work continues Call iope) thou 
* jhalt paint, in never-fading colours, the auſtere virtues of Cato, who ſcorned to 
* outlive the liberties of his country; and the fate of Pompey, once the darling of 


* Rome. Thou ſhalt, like a true Roman, weep over the crime of the young tyrant 


« Ptolemy; and ſhalt raiſe to Pompey, by the power of thy eloquence, a higher 
monument than the Egyptian pyramids. The poetry of Ennius (adds Calliope) 
* and the learned fire of Lucretius, the one that conducted the Argonauts through 
* ſuch vaſt ſeas to the conqueſt of the golden fleece, the other that could ſtrike an 
* infinite number of forms from the firſt atoms of matter, both of them ſhall give 
place to thee without the leaſt envy, and even the divine Enied ſhall pay thee a 
« juſt reſpect.. : 7 55 1 

Thus far Statius concerning Lucan's work; and even Lucan in two places of the 
Pharſalia has promiſed himſelf immortality to his Poem, The firſt is in the ſeventh 
Book, which I beg leave to give in proſe, though Mr. Rowe has done it a thouſand 
times better in verſe, ** One day (ſays he) when theſe wars ſhall be ſpoken-of in 
* ages yet to come, and among nations far remote from this clime, whether from 
the voice of fame alone, or the real value I have given them by this my hiſtory, 
* thoſe that read it ſhall alternately hope and fear for the great events therein 
* contained. In vain (continues he) ſhall they offer up their vows for the righteous 
* cauſe, and Rand thunderſtruck at ſo many variqus turns of fortune; nor ſhall they 
read them as things that are already paſt, but with that concern as if they were 
yet to come, and ſhall range themſelyes, O Pompey, on thy ſide,” 


The other paſſage, which is in the Ninth Book, may be tranſlated thus: Oh! 


* Czfar, prophane thou not through envy the funeral monuments of theſe great 
* patriots, that fell here ſacrifices to thy ambition, If there may be allowed any 
* renown to a Roman Muſe, while Homer's verſes ſhall be thought worthy of praiſe, 
* they that ſhall live after us, ſhall read his and mine together; My Pharſalia ſhall 
live, and no time nor age ſhall conſign it to oblivion.” \ 

This 1s all that I can trace from the ancients, or himſelf, concerning Lucan's life 
and writings; and indeed there is ſcarce any one author, either ancient or modern, 
that mentions him but with the greateſt reſpect and the higheſt encomiums, of which 
zt would be tedious to give more inſtances. , hs 

I defign not to enter into any criticiſm on the Pharſalia, though I had ever ſo much 
teiſure or ability for it. I hate to oblige a certain ſet of men, that read the ancients 

only to find fault with them, and ſeem to live only on the exerements of authors. 
I beg leave to tell theſe gentlemen, that Lucan is not to be tried by thoſe rules of an 
Epic Poem, which they have drawn from the Iliad or Eneid; for if they allow him 
not the honour to be on the ſame foot with Homer or Virgil, they muſt do him the 
juſtice at leaſt, as not to try him by laws founded on their model. The Pharſalia is 
properly an Hiſtorical Heroic Poem, becauſe the ſubject is a known true ſtory. Now 
with our late critics, 'Truth is an unneceſſary trifle for an Epic Poem, and ought to 
be thrown aſide as a curb to invention. To have every part a mere web of their own 
brain, is with them a diſtinguiſhing mark of a mighty genius in the Epic way. 
Hence it is, theſe critics obſerve, that the favourite poems of that kind do always 
roduce in the mind of the reader the higheſt wonder and ſurprize; and the more 
im probable the ſtory is, ſtill the more wonderful and ſurprizing. Much good may 
this notion of theirs do them; but, to my taſte, a fact very extraordinary in its kind, 
that is attended with ſurprizing circumſtances, big with the higheſt events, and 
conducted with all the arts of the moſt conſummate wiſdom, does not ſtrike the leſs 
ſtrong, but leaves a more laſting impreſſion on my mind, for being true. 


If Lucan therefore wants theſe ornaments, he might have borrowtd from Helicon, 


or his own invention; he has made us more than ample amends, by the great and 
true events that fall within the compaſs of this ſtory. I am of opinion, that, in bis 
firft deſign of writing this poem of the civil wars, he reſolved to treat the ſubject 


fairly and plainly, and that fable and invention were to have had no ſhare in dhe 
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work: but the force of cuſtom, and the deſign he had to induce the generality of 
readers to fall in love with liberty, and abhor ſlavery, the principal defi n of the 
poem induced him to embelliſh it with ſome fables, that. without them his books 
would not be ſo univerſally read: ſo much was fable the delight of the Roman 
eople. | a 
- If any ſhall object to his privilege of being examined, and tried as an hiſtorian, 
that he has given 1n to the „ of invention and fiction, in the Sixth 
book, Where Sixtus enquires of the Theſſalian witch Erictho the event of che civil 
war, and the fate of Rome; it may be anſwered, that perhaps the ſtory was true, or 
at leaſt it was commonly believed to be ſo in his time, which is a ſufficient excuſe for 
Lucan to have inſerted it. It is true, no other author mentions it. But it is uſual 
to find ſome one paſſage in one hiſtorian, -that is not MEntioned in any other, though 
they treat of the ſame ſubjet. For though I am fully perſuaded that all theſe 
Oracles and Reſponſes, ſo famous in the pagan world, were the mere cheats of prieſts ; 
yet the belief of them, and of magic and witchcraft, way univerſally received at that 
time. Therefore Lucan may very well be excuſed for falling-in with a popular 
error, whether he himſelf believed it or no, eſpecially when it ſerved to enliven and 
embelliſh his ſtory. If it be an error, it is an error all the ancients have fallen into, 
both Greek and Roman: and Livy, the prince of the Latin hiſtorians, abounds in 
ſuch relations. That it is not below the dignity and veracity of an hiſtorian to 
mention ſuch things, we have a late inſtance in a noble author of our time, who has 
likewiſe wrote the civil wars of his country, and intermixt in it the ſtory of the 
ghoſt of the duke of Buckingham's father. | 
In general, all the actions that Lucan relates in the courſe of his hiſtory are true; 
nor is it any impeachment of his veracity, that ſometimes he differs in place, manner, 
or circumſtances of actions, from other writers, any more than it is an imputation on 
them, that they differ from him. We ourſelves have ſeen, in the courſe of the late 
two famous wars, how differently almoſt every battle and ſiege has been repreſented, 
and ſometimes by thoſe of the ſame fide, when at the ſame time there be a thouſand 
living witneſſes, ready to contradict any falſehood, that partiality ſhould impoſe upon 
the world. This I may affirm, the moſt important events, and the whole thread of 
action in Lucan, are agreeable to the univerſal conſent of all 1 have 
treated of the civil wars of Rome. If now and then he differs from them in leſſer 
incidents or circumſtances, let the critics in hiſtory decide che queſtion : for my 
part, I am willing to take them for anecdotes firſt diſcovered and publiſhed by 
oa which may at leaſt conciliate to him the favour of our late admirers of Secret 
iſtory. 5 
After all J have ſaid on this head, I cannot but in ſome meaſure call in queſtion 
ſome parts of Czeſar's character as drawn by Lucan ; which ſeem to me not altogether 
agreeable to truth, nor to the univerſal conſent of hiſtory. I wiſh I could vindicate 
him in ſome of his perſonal repreſentations of men, and Cæſar in particular, as I can 
do in the narration of the principal events and ſeries of his ſtory. He is not content 
only to deliver him down to poſterity, as the ſubverter of the laws and liberties of 
is country, which he truly was, and than which, no greater infamy can poſlibly 
be caſt upon any name: but he deſcribes him as purſuing that abominable end, by 
the moſt execrable methods, and ſame that were not in Cæſar's nature to be guilty 
of. Cæſar was eertainly a man far from revenge, or delight in blood; and he made 
appear, in the exerciſe of the ſupreme power, a noble and generous inclination to 
clemency upon all occaſions: even Lucan, though never ſo much his enemy, has 
not omitted his generous uſage of Domitius at Corfinium, or of Afranius and Petreius, 
when they were his priſoners in Spain. What can be then ſaid for Lucan, when 
he repreſents him riding in triumph over the field of Pharſalia, the day after the 
battle, taking delight in that horrid landſkip of Slaughter and Blood, and forbidding 


the bodies of ſo many brave Romans to be either buried or burnt? Not any one 
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paſſage of Czeſar's life gives countenance to a ſtory like this: and how commendable 


ſoever the zeal of a writer may be, againſt the oppreſſor of his country, it ought not 
to have tranſported him to ſuch a degree of malevolence, as to paint the moſt merciful 
conqueror that ever was, in colours proper only for the moſt ſavage natures. But 
the effects of prejudice and partiality are. unaccountable ; and there is not a day 


- of life, in which even the beſt of men are not guilty of them in ſome degree or other. 


How many inftances have we in hiſtory of the beſt princes treated as the worſt of 

men, by the pens of authors that were highly prejudiced againſt them! | 
Shall we wonder then, that the Roman people, ſmarting under the laſhes of 

of Nero's tyranny, ſhould exclaim in the bittereſt terms againſt the memory of Julius 


Cæſar, fince it was from him that Nero derived that power to uſe mankind as he 
did? Thoſe that lived in Lucan's time, did not conſider ſo much what Cæſar was in 


his own perſon, or temper, as what he was the occafion of to them. It 1s very 
probable, there were a great many dreadful ſtories of him handed about by tradition 


among the multitude; and even men of ſenſe might give credit. to them fo far as to 


\ 


better judgments: an hiſtorian who like Lucan has choſen to write in verſe, __ 


forget his clemency, and remember his ambition, to which they imputed all the 
cruelties and devaſtations committed by his ſucceſſors. eſentments of this kind in 


the ſoul of a man, fond of the ancient conſtitution of the commonwealth, ſuch as 
Lucan was, might betray him to believe, upon too flight grounds, whatever was 
to the diſadvantage of one he looked upon as the ſubverter of that conſtitution. It was 
in that quality, and for that crime alone, that Brutus afterwards ſtabbed him ; for 
perſonal Prejudice againſt him he had none, and had been highly obliged by him: 


and it was upon that account alone, that Cato ſcorned to owe his life to him, though 
he well knew, Cæſar would have eſteemed it one of the greateſt felicities of his, to 


have had it in his power to pardon him. I would not be thought to make an apology 


for Lucan's thus traducing the memory of Cæſar; but would only beg the ſame 


indulgence to his partiality, that we are willing to allow to moſt other authors; for 
I cannot help believing all hiſtorians are more or leſs guilty of it. 


I beg leave to obſerve one thing further on this head, that it is odd, Lucan ſhould 
thus miſtake this part of Cæſar's ents and yet do him ſo much juſtice in the 


reſt. His greatneſs of mind, his intrepid courage, his indefatigable activity, his 


magnanimity, his 13 his conſummate knowledge in the art of war, and the 
power and grace of his eloquence, are all ſet forth in the beſt light upon every proper 
ocraſion. He never makes him ſpeak, but it is with all the ſtrength of argument 
and all the flowers of rhetoric. It were too obvious to enumerate every inſtance of 
this; and I ſhall only mention the ſpeech to his army before the battle of Pharſalia, 
which in my opinion ſurpaſſes all I ever read, for the eaſy nobleneſs of expreſſion, 
the proper topics to animate his ſoldiers, and the force of an inimitable eloquence. 
Among Lucan's few miſtakes in matters of fact, may he added thoſe of geography 
and aſtronomy; but finding Mr. Rowe has taken {ome notice of them in his notes, 


| ſhall ſay nothing of them. Lucan had neither time nor opportunity to viſit the ſcenes 


where the actions he deſcribes were done, as ſome other hiſtorians both Greek and 
Roman had, and therefore it was no wonder he might commit ſome minute errors in 
theſe matters. As to aſtronomy, the ſchemes of that noble ſcience were but very 
conjectural in his time, and not reduced to that mathematical certainty they have 
been ſince. | BN 

The method and diſpoſition of a work of this kind, muſt be much the ſame with 
thoſe obſerved by other hiſtorians, with one difference only, which I ſubmit to 


he is obliged to have a ſtrict regard to truth in every thing he relates, yet perhaps he 
is not obliged to mention all facts, as other hiſtorians are. He is not tied down to 
relate every minute paſſage, or circumſtance, if they be not abſolutely neceſſary to 
the main ſtory; eſpecially if they are ſuch as would appear heavy and flat, and 
eonſequently incumber his genius, or his verſe. All theſe trifling parts of action 
would take off from the pleaſure and entertainment, which is the main ſcope of that 
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manner of writing. Thus the particulars of an army's march, the journal of a ſiege, 
or the ſituation of a camp, where they are not ſubſervient to the relation of ſome 
great and important event, had better be ſpared than inſerted in a work of taat kind. 
Ina proſe writer, theſe perhaps ought, or at leaſt may be properly and agreeably 
enough mentioned; of which we have innumerable inftances in the moſt ancient 
hiſtorians, and particularly in Thucydides and Livy. + 

There us a fault in Lucan againſt this rule, and that is his long and unneceſſary 
enumeration pf the ſeveral parts of Gaul, where Cæſar's army was drawn together, 
in the Firſt Book. Jt 3s enlivened, it is true, with ſome beautiful verſes he throws 
in, about the ancient Bards and Druids; but ftill in the main it is dry, and but of 
little conſequence to the ſtory itſelf. The many different people and cities there 
mentioned were not Cæſar's confederates, as thoſe in the Third Book were Pompey's; 
and theſe laſt are particularly named, to expreſs how many nations eſpouſed che fide 
of Pompey. Thoſe reckoned up in Gaul were only the places where Cæſar's troops 
had been quartered, and Lucan might with as great propriety have mentioned the 
different routes by which they marched, as the garriſons from which they were 
drawn. This therefore, in my opinion, had been better left out; and I cannot but 
likewiſe think, that the digreſſion of Theſſaly, and an account of its firſt inhabitans, 
is too prolix, and not of any great conſequence to his purpoſe. I am ſure, it ſignifies 
but little to the civil war in general, or the battle of Pharſalia in particular, to know 
how many rivers there are in Theſſaly, or which of its mountains lies Eaſt or Weſt. 
But if theſe be faults in Lucan, they are ſuch as will be found in the moſt admired 
poets, nay, and thought excellencies in them; and beſides, he has made us moſt 
ample amends in the many extraordinary beauties of his poem. The ftory itſelf is 
Noble and Great; for what ean there be in hiſtory more worthy of our knowledge 
and attention, than a war of the higheſt importance to mankind, carried on between 
the two greateſt Leaders that ever were, and þy a people the moſt renowned for arts 
and arms, and who were at that time maſters of the world ? What a poor ſubje& is 
that of the ZEnied, when compared with this of the Pharſalia ! And what a deſpicable 
figure does Agamemnon, Hojner's King of Kings, make, when compared with chiefs, 
who, by ſaying only, © be thou a King,“ made far greater kings than him! The 
{ene of the Iliad contained but Greece, ſome iflands in the Egean and Ionian ſeas, 
with a very little part of the Leſſer Aſia: this of the civil war of Rome drew 
after it almoſt all the nations of the then known world. Troy was but a little 
town, of the little kingdom of Phrygia; whereas Rome was then miſtreſs of an 
empire, that reached from the ftraits of Hercules, and the Atlantic ocean, to the 
Euphrates, and from the bottom of the Euxine and the Caſpian ſeas, to Ethiopia 
and Mount Atlas. The injmitable Virgil is yet more ſtraightened in his ſubjects. 
Fneas, a poor fugitive from Troy, with a handful of followers, ſettles at laſt in 
Italy; and all the empire that immortal pen could give him, is but a few miles upon 
che banks of the Tiber. So vaſt a diſproportion there is between the importance of 
tne ſubject of the Enied and that of the Pharſalia, that we find oe ſingle Roman, 
Craſſus, maſter of more ſlaves on his eſtate, than Virgil's hero had ſubjects. In 
ine, it may be ſaid, nothing can excuſe him for his choice, but that he deligned his 
hero for the anceſtor of Rome, and the Tulian race. 5 By. 

I cannot leave this parallel, without taking notice, 8 a height of power the 
Roman empire was then arrived, in an inftance of Cæſar lliimſelf, when but proconſul 
of Caul, and before it is thought he ever dreamed of what he afterwards attained to: it 
sin one of Cicero's letters to him, wherein he repeats the words of Cæſar's letters to 
im ſome time before. The words are theſe; “ As to what concerns Marcus Furius, 
hom you recommended to me, I will, if you pleaſe, make him king of Gaul; 


1. . ; * — 0 * . 33 
% but, if you would have me advance any other friend of yours, lend him to me. 
155 no new thing fox citizens of Rome, ſuch as Cæſar was, to diſpoſe of kingdoms 
I SP " » 4q'; . . ' 3 . : * 
© lucy pleaſed; and Cæſar himſelf had taken away Detotarus s kingdom from him, 
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he envies their happineſs; but I am perſuaded, 
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and given it to a private gentleman of Pergamum. But there is one ſurpriſing 
inſtance more, of the prodigious greatneſs of the Roman power, in the affair of kin 

Antiochus, and that long before the height it arrived to, at the breaking forth of the 
civil war. That princg was maſter of, all Egypt; and marching to the conqueſt of 
Phoenicia, Cyprus, and the other appendixes of that empire, Popilius overtakes him 


- In his full march, with letters from the ſenate, and refuſes to give him his hand till he 


Had read them. Antiochus ftartled at the command that was contained in them, to 
ſtop the progreſs of his vitories, aſked a ſhort time to conſider of it. Popilius 
— a circle about him with a ſtick he had in his hand. Return me an anſwer,” 
Jard he, before thou ſtirreſt out of this circle, or the Roman people are no more 
* thy friends.” Antiochus, after a ſhort pauſe, told him with the loweſt ſubmiſſion, 
he would obey the ſenate's commands. Upon which Popilius gives him his hand, 
and falutes him a friend of Rome. After Antiochus had given up ſo great a 
monarchy, and ſuch a torrent of ſucceſs, upon receiving only a few words in writing, 
he had indeed reaſon to ſend word to the ſenate, as he did by his ambaſſadors, that 
he had obeyed their commands with the ſame ſubmiſſion, as if they had been ſent 
him from the immortal gods. | 


To leave this digreſſion. It were the — of arrogance to detract. ever ſo little 


from Homer or Virgil, who have kept poſſeſſion of the firſt places, among the poets 


of Greece and Rome, for ſo many ages: yet J hope I may be forgiven, if I ſay there 
are ſeveral paſſages in both, that appear to me trivial, and below the dignity that 


ſhines almoſt in every page of Lucan. It were to take both the Iliad and Eneid in 


pieces, to prove this: but I ſhall only take notice of one inſtance, and that is, the 
different colouring of Virgil's hero, and Lucan's Cæſar, in a ſtorm. Eneas is drawn 
weeping, and in the greateſt confuſion and deſpair, though he had aſſurance from 
the gods that he ſhould one day ſettle and raiſe a new empire in Italy. Czfar, on 
the contrary, is repreſented perfectly ſedate, and free from fear. His courage and 
magnanimity brighten up as much upon this occaſion, as afterwards they did at the 
battles of Pharſaſia and Munda. Courage would have coft Virgil nothing, to have 
beſtowed it on his hero; and he might as eaſily have thrown him upon the coaſt of 
Carthage in a calm temper of mind, as in a panic fear. 

St. Evremont is very ſevere upon Virgil on this account, and has criticized upon 


his character of neas in this manner. When Virgil tells us 


« Extemplo /Enez ſolvuntur frigore membra, 
“ Ingemit, & duplices tendens ad ſidera palmas, &.“ | | 

« Seized as he is,“ ſays St. Evremont, with this chilneſs through all his limbs, 
« the firſt ſign of life we find in him, is his groaning ; then he lifts up his hands'to 
heaven, and in all appearance, would implore its ſuccour, if the condition wherein 
„ the good hero finds himſelf, would afford him ſtrength enough to raiſe his mind to 
the gods, and pray with attention. His ſoul, which could not apply itſelf to any 
&« thing elſe, abandons itſelf to lamentations ; and like thoſe deſolate widows, who 
* upon the firſt trouble they meet with, wiſh they were in the grave with their dear 
<« huſbands, the poor Eneas bewails his not having periſhed before Troy with Hector, 
and eſteems them very happy who left their bones in the boſom of ſo ſweet and dear 
«© a country. Some — 5 adds he, may perhaps believe he ſays ſo, becaul? 

*” ſays St. Evremont, b it is for fear 
* of the danger that threatens him.” The ſame author, after he has expoſed his 
want of courage, adds, The good XEneas hardly ever concerns himſelf in an 
important or glorious deſign: it is enough for him that he diſcharges his conſcience 
«© in the office of a pious, tender, and compaſſionate man. He carries his father on 
his ſhoulders, he conjugally laments his dear Creuſa, he cauſes his nurſe to be 
« interred, and makes a funeral pile for his truſty pilot Palinurus, for whom he ſheds 
« a thouſand tears. Here is (ſays he) a ſorry hero in paganiſm, who would har? 
is made an amirable ſaint among ſome Chriſtians.” In ſhort, it is St. Evremont“ 

pinion, he was fitter to make a founder of an order than a ſtate.“ 
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Thus far, and perhaps too far, St. Evremont : I beg leave to take notice, that the 


ſtorm in Lucan is drawn in ſtronger colours, and ſtrikes the mind with 2 horror 
e a 


than that of Virgil; notwithſtanding the firſt has no ſupernatural cau 
it, and the latter is raiſed by a god, at the inſtigation of 
wife and ſiſter of Jupiter. | 

In the Pharſalia, moſt of the tranſactions and events, that compoſe the relation, 
are wonderful and ſurprizing, though true, as well as inſtructive and entertaining. 
To enumerate them all, were to e eee work itſelf, and therefore I ſhall 4 
hint at ſome of the moſt remarkable. With what dignity, and juſtneſs of character, 
are the two great rivals, Pompey and Cæſar, introduced in the Firſt Book; and 
how beautifully, and with what a maſterly art, are they oppoſed to one another ? 
add to this, the 2 ſimilitudes by which their different characters are illuſtrated 
in the Second and Ninth Book. Who can but admire the figure that Cato's virtue 
makes, in more places than one? And I perſuade myſelf, if Lucan had lived to finiſh 
his defign, the death of that illuſtrious, Roman had made one of the moſt moving, as 
well as one of the moſt ſublime epiſodes of his poem. In the Third Book Pompey's 
dream, Cæſar's breaking open the temple of Saturn, the fiege of Marſeilles, the 
ſea-fight, and the bad grove, have each of them their particular excellence, that 
in my opinion come very little ſhort of any thing we find in Homer or Virgil. 

In the Fourth Book, there are a great many charming incidents, and among the 
reſt, that of the ſoldiers running out of their camp to meet and embrace one another, 
and the deplorable ſtory of Vulteius. The Fifth Book affords us a fine account of 


the oracle of Delphi, its origin, the manner of its delivering anſwers, and the reaſon 


fligned for 
a goddeſs, that was both 


of its then filence. Then, upon the occaſion of a mutiny in Cæſar's camp near 
Placentia, in his manner of paſſing the Adriatic in a ſmall boat, amidſt the ſtorm I 


hinted at, he has given us the nobleſt and beſt 1mage of that great man. But what 
affects me above all, is the parting of Pompey and Cornelia, in the end of the Book. 
It has ſomething in it as moving and tender, as ever was felt, or perhaps imagined. 
In the deſcription of the witch Erictho, in the Sixth Book, we have a beautiful 
picture of horror; for even works of that kind have their beauties in poetry as well as 
in painting. The Seventh Book is moſt taken up with what relates to the famous 
battle of Pharſalia, which decided the fate of Rome. Tt is ſo related, that the reader 
may rather think himſelf a ſpectator of, or even engaged in, the battle, than ſo 
remote from the age in which it was fought. There is, towards the end of this 
Book, a noble majeſtic deſcription of the general Conflagration, and of that laſt 
cataltrophe, which muſt put an end to this frame of heaven and earth. To this is added, 
in the moſt elevated ſtyle, his ſentiments of the © Immortality of the Soul,“ and 
of rewards and puniſhments after this life. All theſe are touched with the niceſt 
delicacy of expreflion and thought, eſpecially that about the univerſal Conflagration; 
and agrees with what we find of it in Holy writ. In ſo much that I am willing to 
believe Lucan'might have converſed with St. Peter at Rome, if it be true he was ever 


| there; or he might have ſeen that Epiſtle of his, wherein he give us the very ſame 


idea of it. | 


In the Eighth Book, our paſſions are again touched with the misfortunes of Cornelia 
and Pompey; but eſpecially with the death, and uuworthy funeral of the latter. In 
this book was likewiſedrawn, with the greateſt art, the character of young Ptolemy 
and his miniſters; particularly that of the villain Paotinus is exquiſitely expoſed in 
his own ſpeech in council. 85 | 

In the Ninth Book, after the apotheoſis of Pompey, Cato is introduced as the 
fitteſt man after him to head the cauſe of Liberty and Rome. This Book is the 
longeſt, and, in my opinion, the moſt entertaining in the whole poem. The march 
of Cato through the deſerts of Libya, affords a noble and agreeable variety of matter; 


and the virtue of this hero, amidſt theſe diſtreſſes through which he leads him, ſeems 


every where to deſerve thoſe raptures of praiſe he beſtows upon him. Add to this, 
the artful deſcriptions of the various poiſons with which theſe deſerts abounded, and 
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thay fiſerent effects upon human bodies, than which nothing can be more moving Ca 
or poetical. | | : 
Bus Cato's anſwer to Labjenus in this Book, upon his defiring him to conſult the 15 
oracle of Jupiter Hammon about the event of the civil war, and the fortune of Rome, Ln 
is a maſter-piece not to be equalled. All the attributes of God, ſuch as his omnipotence, 1 
his preſcience, his e goodneſs, and his unſearchable decrees, are painted X'S 
in the meſt awful and the ſtrongeſt colours, and ſuch as may wake Chriſtians wa 
themſelves bluſh, for not coming up to them in moſt of their writings upon that OW 
ſubject. I know not but St. Evremont has carried the matter too far, when, in jul 
mentioning this paſſage, he concludes, © If all the ancient poets had ſpoke as worthily 2 
of che oracles of their gods, he ſhould make no ſcruple to prefer them to the Au 
« divines and philoſophers of our time. * We may - ſee,” jays he, © in the thi: 
® concourſe of To cog people, that came to conſult the oracle of Hammon, what hin 
effect a public opinion can produce, where zeal and ſuperſtition mingle together. ] 
* We may ſee in 3 a pious ſenſible man, who to his reſpect for the gods, Str 
« joins the conſideration and eſteem we ought to preſerve for virtue in good men. Wa: 
Cato is a religious ſevere philoſopher, weaned from all vulgar opinions, who at 
* entertains thoſe lofty thoughts of the gods, which pure and undebauched reaſon wit 
* anda true elevated knowledge can give us of them; every thing here, ſays St. 5 
Evremont, is poetical, every 77750 is conſonant to truth and reaſon. It is not the! 
40 1 upon the ſcore of any ridiculous fiction, or for ſome extravagant hyperbole, cha 
„ but for the daring greatneſs and majeſty of the language, and for the noble and 
elevation of the diſcourſe. It is thus, adds he, © that poetry is the language of the 2 1 
„gods, and that poets are wiſe; and it is ſo much the greater wonder to find it in « y 
« Lucan,” fays he, © becauſe it is neither to be met with in Homer nor Virgil.” « q 
I remember Montaigne, who is allowed by all to have been an admirable judge in «9g 
theſe matters, prefers Lucan's character of Cato to Virgil, or any other of the ©'y 
ancient poets. He thinks all of them flat and languiſhing, but Lucan's much more « o 
firong, though overthrown by the extravagancy of his own fore. 1 

The Tenth Book, imperfect as it is, gives us, among other things, a view of the by 
Kgyptian magnificence, with a curious account of the chen- received opinions of the of tl 


Increaſe and decreaſe of the river Nile. From the variety of the ſtory, and many 
other particulars I need not mention in this ſhort account, it may eafily appear, that 
a true hiſtory may be a romance or fiction, when the author makes choice N a ſubjeq} 
that affords ſo many and fo ſurprifing incidents. | VF | 
Among the faults that have been laid to Lucan's charge, the moſt juſtly imputed 
are thoſe of his ſtyle; and indeed how could it be otherwiſe? Let us but remember 
the imperfect ſtate, in which his ſudden and immature death left the Pharſalia ; the 
defign itſelf being probably but half finiſhed, and what was writ of it, but ſlightly, 
if at all reviſed. Weare told, it is true, he either corrected the three firſt books 
Aimſelf, or his wife did it for him, in his own life-time. Be it ſo: but what are the 
chrrections of a lady, or a young man of fix and twenty, to thoſe he might have 
made at forty, or a more advanced age? Virgil, the moſt correct and judicious poet 
that ever was, continued correcting dis Eneid for near as long a fries of years 
together as Lucan lived, and yet died with a ftrong opinion that it was imperfect 
fill. If Lucan had lived to his age, the Pharfalia without doubt, would have made 
another kind of figure, than it non does, notwithſtanding the difference to be found 
in the Roman language, between the times of Nero and Auguſtus. „ 
It muſt be owned he is in many places obſcure and hard, and therefore not ſo 
agreeable, and comes ſhort of the purity, ſweetneſs, and delicate propriety of 
Virgil. Yet it is ſtill univerſally agreed among both ancients and moderns, that his 
genius was wonderfully great, but at the ſame time too haughty and headſtrong to 
be governed by art; and that his ſtyle was like his genius, learned, bold, and lively, 
but wv. ithai too tragical and bluſtering. | 8 5 
I am by no means willing to compare the Phgrſalia to the Fneid; but I muſt 
ſay with St. Errempnt, that for what purely regards the elevation of thought, Pompey, 


» 
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Cæſar, Cato, and Labienus, ſhine much more in Lucan, than Jupiter, Mercury, 
Juno, or Venus, do in Virgil. The ideas which Lucan has given us of theſe 
great men are truly greater, and affect us more ſenſibly, than thoſe which Virgil 
has given us of his deities: The latter has cloathed his gods with human infirmmes, 
to adapt them to the capacity of men: The other has raiſed his heroes fo, as to bring 
them into competition with the gods themſelves. In a word, the gods are not ſo 
valuable in Virgil, as the heroes: S Lucan, the heroes equal the gods. After all, it 
muſt be allowed, that moſt things throughout the whole Pharfalia are greatly and 
juſtly faid, with regard even to the language and expreſſion; but the ſentiments are 
every where ſo beautiful and elevated, that they appear, as he deſcribes Cæſar in 
Amyclus's cottage, in the Fifth Book, noble and magnificent in any dreſs. It is in 
this elevation of thought that Lucan juſtly excels: this is his Forte, and what raiſes 
him up to an equality with the greateſt of the ancient Poets. 

I cannot omit here the delicate character of Lucan's genius, as mentioned b 
Strada, in the emblematic way. It is commonly known = Pope Leo the 'Tent 
was not only learned: himſelf, but a great patron of learning, and uſed to be preſents 
at the converſations and performances of all the polite writers of his time. The 
wits of Rome entertained him one day, at his villa on the banks of the Tiber, with 
an interlude in the nature of a Poetical Maſquerade. They had their Parnaſſus, 
their Pegaſus, their Helicon, and every one of the ancient poets in their ſeveral 
characters, where each acted the part that was ſuitable to his manner of writing, 
and among the reſt one acted Lucan. © There was none,” ſays he, that was 
placed in a higher ſtation, or had a greater proſpe& under him, than Lucan. He 
„ vaulted upon Pegaſus with all the heat and intrepidity of youth, and ſeemed 
« defirous of mounting into the clouds upon the back of him. But as the hinder feet 
« of the horſe ſtuck to the mountain, while the body reared up in the air, the poet 
with great difficulty kept himſelf from ſliding off, inſomuch that the ſpectators 
gave him for gone, and cried out naw and then, he was tumbling.” Thus Strada. 
I ſhall ſum up all T have time to ſay of Lucan, with another character, as it is given 
by one of the moſt polite men of the age he lived in, and who, under the protection 
of the ſame Pope Leo X. was one of the firſt reſtorers of learning in the latter end of 
the fiſteenth and the beginning of the ſixteenth century; I mean, Johannes Sulpitius 
Verulanus, who, with the affiſtance of Beroldus, Badius, and ſome others of the 
firſt form in the republic of letters, publiſhed Lucan with notes at Rome in the year 
1514, being the firſt impreſſion, if I miſtake not, that ever was made of him. Poetry 
2nd Painting, with the knowledge of the Greek and Latin tongues, roſe about that 
ume to a prodigious height in a ſmall compaſs of years; and whatever ye may 
think to the contrary, they have declined ever ſince. Verulanus, in his dedication 
to Cardinal Palavicini, prefixed to that edition, has not only given us a delicate 
ſententious criticiſm on his Pharſalia, but a beautiful judicious compariſon between 
him and Virgil, and that in a ſtile which in my opinion comes but little ſhort of 
dalluſt, or the writers of the Auguſtan age. It is to the following purpoſe: _ - 

I come now to the author I have commented upon, ſays Sulpitius Verulanus, and 

all endeavour to deſcribe him, as well as obſerve in what he differs from that great 
poet Virgil. Lucan, in the opinion of Fabius, is no leſs a pattern for orators than 
lor poets; and always adhering ſtrictly to truth, he ſeems to have as fair a pretence 
to the character of an hiſtorian; for he equally performs each of theſe offices. His 
expreſſion is bold and lively; his ſentiments are clear, his fictions within compaſs of 
probability, and his digreſſions proper: his orations artful, correct, manly, and full 
of matter. In the other parts of his work, he is grave, fluent, copious, and elegant; 
bounding with great variety, and wonderful erudition. And an unriddling the 
intricacy of contrivances, deſigns, and actions, his ſtyle is ſo maſterly, that you 
rather ſeem to ſee, than read of thoſe tranſactions. But as for enterprizes and battles, 
Jou imagine them not related, but ated: towns alarmed, armies engaged, the 
agerneſs and terror of the ſeveral ſoldiers, ſeem prefent to your view. As our 
thor is frequent and fertile in deſeriptions; and none more {kilful in diſcovering 
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the ſecret fprings of action, and their riſe in human paſſions : as he is an acute 
Tearcher into the manners of men, and moſt dextrous in applying all ſorts of learning 
to his ſubject: What other coſmographer, aſtrologer, philoſopher, or mathematician, 
do we ſtand in need of, while we read him? Who has more judiciouſly handled, or 
treated him with more delicacy, whatever topics his fancy has led him to, or have 


"caſually fallen in his way? Maro is, without doubt, a great poet; ſo is Lucan. In 


fo apparent an „ it is hard to decide which excels: For both have juſtly 
obtained the higheſt commendations. Maro is rich and magnificent; Lucan ſumptuous 
and ſplendid: The firſt is difcreet, inventive, and ſublime; the latter free, 


| harmonious, and full of ſpirit. Virgil ſeems to move with the devout ſolemnity 


of a reverend prelate: Lucan to march with the noble haughtineſs of a victorious 


general. One owes moſt to labour and application; the other to nature and practice: 


one lulls the ſoul with the ſweetneſs and muſic of his verſe, the other raiſes it by his 
fire 1 Virgil is ſedate, happy in his conceptions, free from faults: 
Lucan quick, various, and florid: He ſeems to fight with ſtronger weapons, This 
with more. The firſt ſurpaſſes all in ſolid firength; the latter excels in vigour and 
poignancy. You would think that the one ſounds rather a larger and deeper toned 
trumpet ; the other a leſs indeed, but clearer. In ſhort, ſo great 1s the affinity, and 
the ſtruggle for precedence between them, that though nobody be allowed to come 
up to that Divinity in Maro; yet had He not been poſſeſſed of the chief ſeat on 
Parnaſſus, our author's claim to it had been indiſputable. | 
FEB. 26, 1718-19. | . | ; Y 


LUCANs PHARSA LI A. piles againſt piles oppos'd in impious fight, 
. And eagles againſt eagles bending flight; 
BOOK LI. Of blood by friends, by kindred, parents, ſpilt, 
| 2 . One common horror and promiſcuous guilt; 10 
188 . » W A ſhatter'd world in wild diforder — 
Ze the firft Book, after 6. By opeſition of bis Subjet, 7 | Leagues, laws, and empire, in confuſion loſt ; 
Hort view of the ruins occaſconed by the civil wats | Of all the woes which civil diſcords bring, 
in Italy, and a compliment to Nero, Lucan gives | And Rome g'ercome by Roman arms, I fing. 


the principal cauſes of the Civil War, together What blind, deteſted madneſs could afford 15 | 


with the characters of Cæſgqar and Pompey : after 
that, the ſtory probably begins wwith Ceſar's paſſing the 
Rubicon, which Tas the bound of bis province to- 
wards Rome, and bis march to Ariminium. Thi= 
ther the Tribunes and Curio, ⁊vbo had been driven 
aut of the city by the oppoſite party, come to bim, 
and demand his protection. Then follows his ſpeech 
to his army, and a particular mention of the ſeveral 


parts of Gaul from which bis troops were drawn | But unaton' d repines the wandering ſhade! 24 
together to bis affiftance. From: Cæſar, the poet | What tracts of * realms bee before, 
turns to deſcribe the general conſternation at Rome, | What ſeas wide-ſtretching to the diſtant ſhore, 
end the flight of great part of the ſenate and people | What crowns, what empires, might that blood 
at the news of his march. From hence he takes oc- | have gain'd, ; 
cafion to relate the foregoing prodigies, which were | With which Emathia's fatal fields were ſtain'd! 
partly on occaſion of theſe panic terrors, and lite- | Where Seres in her ſilken woods reſide, 
wiſe the ceremonies that were uſed by the pricfis for Mhere ſwift Araxes rolls rapid his tide: 30 
purifying the city, and averting the anger of the Where-e'er (if ſuch a nation can be found) 
gods ; and then ends this Book with the inſpiration | Nile's ſecret fountainſpringing cleaves the ground; 

end prophecy of, a Roman matron, in which ſhe en.] Where ſouthern ſuns with double ardour riſe, 

_ merates the principal events which were to happen] Flame ver the land, and ſcorch the mid-day ſkies; 
gene of the Got Far. 8 Where Winter's hand the Scythian ſeas conſtrains 
I MATHIAN plains withſlaughtercover'd o'er, | And binds the frozen floods in cryſtal chains: 

KC And rage =”. now to civil wars before, WMhere-e er the ſhady night and day-Ipring 

Eſtabliſh'd violence, and lawleſs might, come, | 

Avow'd and hallow'd by the name of right; All had ſubmitted to the yoke of Rome. 

A race renown'd, the world's victorious lords, 5 O Rome! if ſlaughter be thy only care, ; 

Turn'd on themſelves with their own hoſtile | If ſuch thy fond deſire of impious war; 4 

. ſwords; : 10 | 


Such horrid licence to the murdering ſword ? 
Say, Romans, whence ſo dire a fury roſe, 

To glut with Latian blood your barbarous foes ? 
Could you in wars like theſe provoke your fate? 
Wars, where no triumphs on the victor wait! 29 
While Babylon's proud ſpires yet riſe ſo high, 
And rich in Roman ſpoils invade the ſky ; 
While yet no vengeance is to Craſſus paid, 
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Till thou art miſtreſs of the world around, 
And none to conquer but thyſelf be found. 
Thy foes as yet a juſter war afford, 


Turn from thyſelf, at leaſt, the deſtin'd ray 


And barbarous blood remains to glut thy ſword. 45 


But ſee! her hands in her own vitals ſeize, 
And no deſtruction but her own can pleaſe. 
Behold her fields unknowing of the plow ! 
Behold her palaces and towers laid low! 


See where o'erthrown the maſſy column lies, 50 


. While weeds obſcene above the cornice riſe. 
Here gaping wide, half-ruin'd walls remain, 
There mouldering pillars nodding roots ſuſtain. 
The landſkip, once in various beauty ſpread, 


With yellow harveſts and the flowery mead, 55 


Diſplays a wild uncultiyated face, 


Which buſhy brakes and brambles vile diſgrace : 
No human footſtep prints th” untrodden green, 


No chearful maid nor villager is ſeen. 


Ev'n in her cities famous once and great, 60 


Where thouſands crouded in the noiſy ſtreet, 
No ſound is heard of human voices now, 


But whiſtling winds through empty dwellings 


blow ; | 
While paſſing ſtrangers wonder, if they ſpy 
One ſingle melancholy face go by. 
Nor Pyrrhus' ſword, nor Cannz's fatal field, 
Such univerſal deſolation yield: 
Her impious ſons have her worſt foes ſurpaſs'd, 
And Roman hands have laid Heſperia waſte. 


But if ur fates ſeverely have decreed 70 


No way but this for Nero to ſucceed; 

If only thus our heroes can be gods, 

And earth muſt pay for their divine abodes 
If heaven could not the thunderer obtain, 
Jill giants wars made room for Jove to reign, 
"lis juſt, ye gods, nor ought we to complain: 


Oppreſt with death though dire Pharſalia groan, 


Though Latjan blood the Punic ghoſts atond'- 
Though Pompey's hapleſs ſons renew the war, 


And Munda view the ſlaughter d heaps from 


far ; ] 
Thovgh meagre famine in Peruſia reign, 
Though Mutina with battles fill the plain 


Though Leuca's iſle, and wide Ambracia's bay, 


Record the rage of Actium's fatal day; 


Though ſervile hands are arm'd to man the fleet, 85 


And on Sicilian ſeas the navies meet 
All crimes, all horrors, we with joy regard, 
Since thou, O Czſar, art the great reward. 


_ Vaſt are the thanks thy grateful Rome ſhould 


pay 
To wars, which uſher-in thy ſacred ſway. 90 
When, the great buſineſs of the world atchiev'd, 


Late by the willing ſtars thou art receiv'd, 
Through all the b iſsful ſeats the news ſhall roll, 


And heaven reſound with joy from pole to pole. 
Whether great Joye reſign ſupreme command, 95 


And xxuſt his ſceptre to thy abler hand; 

Or if tMu chooſe the empire of the day, 
And mafte the ſun's unwilling ſterds obey 
Auſpiciopss if thou drive the flaming team, 


While earth rejoices in thy gentler beam; 'ro0 
Where-e'er thou reign, with one conſenting voice, 


» The gods and nature ſhall approve thy choice. 
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But, oh"! whatever be thy godhead great 

Fix not in regions too remote thy ſeat ;: | 
Nor deign thou near the frozen bear to ſhine, 1053 
Nor where the ſultry ſouthern-ſtars decline; j 
Leſs kindly thence thy influence ſhall come, 

And thy beſt rays obliquely viſit Rome. 

Preſs not too much on any part the ſphere : , 
Hard were the taſk thy weight divine to bear; 110 
Soon would the axis feel th' unuſual load, 

And groaning bend beneath th' incumbent god. 
O'er the mid orb more equal ſhalt thou riſe, 

And with a juſter balance fix the ſkies. 114 
Serene for ever be that azure ſpace, 

No blackening clouds the purer heaven diſgrace, 
Nor hide from Rome her Cæſar's radiant face. j 
Then ſhall mankind conſent in ſweet accord, 
And warring nations ſheath the wrathful ſword ; 
Peace ſhall the world in friendly leagues compoſe, 
And Janus' dreadful gates for ever cloſe. 121 
To me thy preſent godhead ſtands confeſt, 

Oh let thy ſacred fury fire my breaſt ! 

So thou vouchſaſe to hear, let Phœhus dwell 


Still uninvok'd in Cyrrha's myſtic cell: 125 


By me uncall'd, let ſprightly Bacchus reign, 
And lead the dance on Indian Nyſa's plain. 
To thee, O Cæſar, all my vows belong; 
Do thou alone inſpire the Roman ſong. 

And now the mighty taſk demands our care, 130 
The fatal ſource of diſcord to declare; : 
What cauſe accurſt produc'd the dire event, 

Why rage ſo dire the madding nations rent, : | 
And peace was driven away by one conſent, 
But thus the malice of our fate commands, 135 
And nothing great to long duration ſtands ; 
Aſpiring Rome hath riſen too much in height, 
And ſunk beneath her own unwieldy weight. 

So ſhall one hour at laſt this globe controul, \ 
Break up the vaſt machine, diſſolve the whole, 5 
And time no more through meaſur'd ages roll. 
Then Chaos hoax ſhall ſeize his former right, 
And reign with anarchy and eldeſt night; 

The ſtarry lamps ſhall combat in the ſky, 

And loſt and blended. in each other die; T4 
Quench'd in the deep the heavenly fires ſhall fall, 
And ocean caft abroad o'er-ſpread the ball: . 
The moon no more her well-known courſe ſhall 

| run, 

But riſe, from weſtern waves, and meet the ſun; 
Ungovern'd ſhall ſhe quit her ancient way, 150 
Herſelf ambitious to ſupply the, day: « ME 
Confuſion wild ſhall all around be hurl'd, 

And diſcord and diſorder tear the world. 

Thus power and greatneſs to deſtruction haſte, 
Thus bounds to human happineſs are plac'd, 
And Jove forbids proſperity to.laſt, 
Yet Fortune, when ſhe meant ta wreak her hate, 


From foreign foes prepar'd the Roman ſtate, 


Nor ſuffer'd barbarous harkls to give the blow, 
Thit laid the queen of earth and ocean low; 168 
To Rome herſelf for encmies the ſought, | 
And Rome herſelf her own deſtruction wrought ; . 
Rome, that ne'er knew three lordly heads befare, 
Firſt fell by fatal partnerſhip of power. . 
What blind ambition bids your force combine? 165 


| What mcang this frantic league in which you join? 
L 
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Miſtaken men who hope to ſhare the ſpoil, 
And hold the world within one common toil ! 
While earth the ſeas ſhall in her boſom bear, 
While earth herſelf ſhall hang in ambient air, 170 
While Phœbus ſhall his conſtant taſk renew; 
While through the Zodiac night ſhall day purſue ; 
No faith, no truſt, no friendſhip, ſhall be known 
Among the jealous partners of a throne ; [ 
But he who reigns, ſhall ſtrive to reign alone. 
Nor ſeek for foreign tales to make this good, 176 
Were not our walls firſt built in brother's blood ? 
Nor did the feud for wide dominion ritc, 
Nor was the world their impious fury's prize; 
Divided power contention ſtill affords, 
And for a village ſtrove · the petty lords. 

The fierce triumvirate combin'd in peace, 
Preſerv d the bond but for a little ſpace, 
Still with an aukward diſagreeing grace. 
Twas not a league by inclination made, 185 
But bare agreement, ſuch as friends perſuade. 
Defire of war in either chief was ſeen, 
Though interpoſing Craſſus ſtood between. 
Such in the mid the parting iſthmus lies, 
While ſwelling ſeas on either fide ariſe ; 
The ſolid boundaries of earth reſtrain 
The fierce Ionian and Rgeœan main; 
But, if the mound gives way, ſtraight rozring 

loud | | 

Tn at the breach the ruſhing torrents croud ; 
Raging they meet, the daſhing waves run high, 
And work their foamy waters to the ſky. 
So when unhappy Craſſus, ſadly lain, - 
Py'd with his blood Aſſyrian Carre's plain; 
Sudden the ſeeming friends in arms cngage, 
The Parthian ſword let looſe the Latian rage. 200 
Ye fierce Arfacidz ! ye foes of Rome, 
Now triumph, you have more than overcome ; 
The vanquiſh'd felt your victory from far, 
And from that field receiv'd their civil war. 

The ſword is now the umpire tþ decide, 
And part what friendſhip knew 
*Twas hard, an empire of ſo va 
Could not for two ambitious m̃ 
"The peopled earth, and wide ext 
Could furniſh room for only one to reign. 
When dying Julia firſt forſook the light, 
And Hymen's tapers funk in endleſs night, 
'The tender tics of kindred love were torn, 
Forgotten all, and bury'd in her urn. 
Oh! if her death had haply been delay'd, 215 
How might the daughter and the wife perſuade ! 
Like the fam'd Sabine dames ſhe had been ſeen 
To ſtay the meeting war, and ſtand between: 
On either hand had woo'd them to accord, þ 


180 


190 


Sooth'd her fitrce father, arid her furious lord, 
To join in peace, and ſheath the ruthleſs ſword. 
But this the fatal ſiſters doom deny'd ; 222 
The friends were ſever d, hen the matron dy d. 
The rival leaders mortal war proclaim, | 
Rage fires their ſouls with jealouſy of fame, 
And emulation fans the riſing flame. | | 
Thee Pompey thy paſt deeds by turns inf 
And jealous glory burns within thy breaſt ; 
Thy fam'd piratic laurel ſeems to fade, 


Bencach ſuccelsful Cælar s riſing ſaade ; 230 


4 
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His Gallic wreaths thou view'ſt wi 
eyes 
Above thy naval crowns triumphant riſe. 
Thee, Cæſar, thy long labours paſt incite, 
Thy uſe of war, and cuſtom of the fight ; 
While bold ambition prompts thee in the race, 235 
And bids thy courage ſcorn a ſecond place. 
Superior power, fierce faction's deareſt care, 


One could not brook, and one diſdain'd to ſhare, 


Juſtly to name the better cauſe were hard, 


While greateſt names for either fide declar d: 240 


Victorious Cæſar by the gods was crown'd, 
The vanquiſh'd party was by Cato own'd, 
Nor came the rivals equal to the field ; 

One to increaſing years began to yield, 


Old age came creeping in the peaceful gown, 245 


And civil functions weigh'd the ſoldier down; 
Diſus'd to arms, he turn'd him to the laws, 
And pleas'd himſelf with popular applauſe ; 
With gifts and liberal bounty ſought for fame, 


And lov'd to hear the vulgar ſhout his name ; 250 


In his own theatre rejoic'd to fit, 
Amidit the noiſy praiſes of the pit. 


No aid he ſought to prop his failing fide, 

But on his former fortune much rely'd. 

Still ſeem'd he to poſſeſs, and fill his place; 256 
But ſtood the ſhadow of what once he was. 
So, in the field with Cercs' bounty ſpread, 
Uprears ſome ancient oak his reverend head ; 
Chaplets and ſacred gifts his boughs adi, 260 
And ſpoils of war by mighty heroes worn. 

But, the firſt vigour of his root now gone, 

He ſtands dependent on his weight alone; 

All bare his naked branches are diſplay d, 

And with his leafleſs trunk he forms a ſhade :; 26g 
Yet though the winds his ruin daily threat, 

As every bla eld heave him from his ſeat ; 
Though thouſand fairer trees the field ſupplies, 
That rich in youthful verdure round him riſe ; 
Fix'd in his ancient ſtate he yields to none, 270 
And wears the honours of the grove alone. 


| Careleſs of future ills that might betide, 


But Cxſar's greatneſs, and his ſtrength was more 


Than paſt renown and antiquated power ; 

"Twas not the fame of what he once had been, 
Or tales in old records and annals ſeen ; 275 
But twas a valour, reſtleſs, unconfin'd, 

Which no ſucceſs could fate, nor limits bind ; 

"TL was ſhame, a ſoldier's ſhame untaught to yield, 
That bluſh'd for nothing but an ill-fought field: 
Fierce in his hopes he was, nor knew to ſtay, 280 
Where vengeance or ambition led the wa; 
Still prodigal of war whene'er withſtood, 

Nor ſpar d to ſtain the guilty ſword with blood; 
Urging advantage, he improv'd all odds, 


And made the moſt of fortune and the gods; 235 


Pleas'd to o'crturn whate'er withheld his prize, 

And ſaw the ruin with rejoicing eyes | 

Such while earth trembles, and heaven thunders 
loud, : 

Darts the ſwift lightning from the rending cloud; 

Fierce through the day it breaks, and in its flight 

The dreadful blaſts confound the gazers ſight; 291 

Reſiſt leſs in its courſe delights to rove, 

And cleaves the temples of its maſter Jove: 


anxious 
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Alike where-e*er it paſſes or returns, 
With equal rage the fell deſtroyer burns; 


295 


Then with a whirl full in its ſtrength retires, 
And recollects the force of all its ſcatter'd fires. 
Motives like theſe the leading chiefs inſpir'd ; 


But other thoughts the meancr vulgar fir d. 
Thoſe fatal ſeeds luxurious vices ſow, 
Which ever lay a mighty people low. 


300 


To Rome the vanquiſh'd earth her tribute paid, 


And deadly treaſures to her view difplay'd : 


Then truth and ſimple manners left the place, 


While riot rear'd her lewd, diſhoneſt face ; 
Virtue to full proſperity gave way, 

And fled from rapine, and the luſt of prey. 
On every {ide proud palaces ariſe, 

And laviſh gold each common uſe ſupplies. 
Their fathers frugal tables ſtand abhorr'd, 
And Aſia now and Afric are explor'd, 

Vor high-pric'd dainties, and citron board. 
in ſilken robes the minion men appear, 


305 


309 


Which maids and youthful brides ſhould bluſh to 


Wear. 


That age by honeſt poverty adorn'd, 


Which brought the manly Romans forth, is ſcorn'd; 


Where-c'er ought pernicious does abound, 
For luxury all lands are ranfack'd round, 


And dear-bought deaths the finking ſtate con- | 


found. 
The Curi's and the Carmilli's little field, 
To vaſt extended territories yield ; 
And foreign tenants reap the harveſt now, 


320 


Where once the great Dictator held the plow. 


Rome, ever fond of war, was tir'd with 


Ev'n liberty had loſt the power to pleaſe : 


ceaſe ; 


325 


Hence rage and wrath their ready minds invade, 
And want could every wickedneſs perſuade : 


Worth being ſought with arms, and bought 
blood : 

With glory, tyrants did their country awe, 

And violence preſcrib'd the rule to law. 


And force in popular aſſemblies reign'd ; 
Conſuls and tribunes, with oppoſing might, 
Join'd to confound and overturn the right : 
Hence ſhameful magiſtrates were made for 
And a baſe people by themſelves were ſold : 
Hence ſlaughter in the venal field returns, 
And Rome her yearly competitions mourns 
Hence death unthrifty, careleſs to repay, 


Hence perjuries in every wrangling court ; 
and war, the needy bankrupt's laſt reſort. 


The ſummits of the frozen Alps had paſt ; 
With vaſt events and enterprizes fraught, 
And future wars revolving in his thought. 
Now near the banks of Rubicon he ſtood ; 
When lo! as he ſuryey'd the narrow flood, 
Amidft the duſky horrors of the night, 

A wondrous viſion ſtood confeſt to ſight. 


Hence impious power was firſt eſtcem'd a good, 


with 


330 


Hence pliant ſervile voices were conftrain'd, 


335 
gold, 


— 


340 
And uſury ſtill watching for its day: 8 


Now Cæſar, marching with ſwift wing'd haſte, 


345 


350 


er awful head Rome's reverend image rear d, 
T:-mbling and fad the matron form appear'd ; 


A towery crown her hoary temples bound, 
bad her torn treſſes rudely hung around: 


355 


' 


Her naked arms upliſted ere ſhe ſpoke, 3 
Then groaning thus the mournful ſilence broke. 
Preſumptuous men ! oh, whither do you run ? 
Oh, whither hear you theſe my enſigns on ? 

If friends to right, if citizens of Rome, 360 
Here to your utmoſt barrier are you come. 
She ſaid; and ſunk within the cloſing ſhade : 


 Aſtoniſhment and dread the chief invade ; 


Stiff roſe his farting hair, he ſtood diſmay'd, 
And on the bank his ſlacken'ng ſteps were ſtay'd. 


| Othou/atlength he cry'd) whoſe hand controls 366 


The forky fire, and rattling thunder rolls ; 

Who from thy capitol's exalted height, 

Doſt o'er the wide-ſpread city caſt thy ſight! 

Ye Phrygian gods, who guard the Julian line! 370 

Ye myſteries of Romulus divine ! 

Thou, Jove! to whom from young AſcaniusJ 
came | 

Thy Alban temple and thy Latian name : 

And thou, immortal ſacred Veſtal flame 

But chief, oh! chiefly, thou, majeſtic Rome 

My firſt, my great divinity, to whom 

Thy ſtill ſucceſsful Cæſar am I come; 

Nor do thou fear the ſword's deſtructive rage, 

With thee my arms no impious war ſhall wage. 

On him thy hate, on him thy curſe beſtow, 380 

Who would perſuade thee Czfar is thy foe; 

And ſince to thee I conſecrate my toil, 

Oh favour thou my cauſe, and on thy ſoldier 
ſmile. 

He ſaid ; and ſtraight, impatient of delay, 
Acroſs the ſwelling flood purſu'd his way. 383 
So when on ſultry Libya's deſert ſand N 
The lion ſpies the hunter hard at hand, } 
Couch'd on the earth the doubtful ſavage lies, 
And waits awhile till all his fury rife ; 

His laſhing tail provoke his ſwelling ſides, 399 

And high upon his neck his mane with horror 
rides ; 

Then if at length the flying dart infeſt, 

Or the broad ſpear invade his ample breaſt, 

Scorning the wound, he yawns a dreadful roar, 

And flies like lightning on the hoſtile Moor. 395 

While with hot ſkies the ſervent ſummer glows, 
The Rubicon an humble river flows ; 

Through lowly vales he cuts his winding way, 

And rolls his ruddy waters to the ſea. 

His bank on either fide a limit ſtands, 400 

Between the Gallic and Auſonian lands. 

But ſtronger now the wintry torrent grows, 

The wetting winds had thaw'd the Alpine ſnows, 

And Cynthia riſing with a blunted beam 

In the third circle drove her watry team, 5 

A ſignal ſure to raiſe the ſwelling ſtream. 

For this, to ſtem the water's rapid courſe 

Firſt plung'd amidſt the flood the bolder horſe ; 

With ſtrength oppos'd againſt the ſtream they 
lead, 


| While to the ſmoother ford, the foot with eaſe 


ſucceed. 410 
The leader now had paſs'd the torrent o'er, 
And reack'd fair Italy's forbidden ſhore : 
Then rearing on the hoſtile bank his head, 


Here farewell peace and injur'd laws! (he ſaid.) 414 
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Since faith is broke, and leagues are ſet aſide, 
Henceforth thou, goddeſs fortune art my guide; 


Let fate and war the great event decide. 


He ſpoke; and, on the dreadful taſk intent, 
Speedy to near Ariminum he bent ; | 
To him the Balearic ſling is flow, 420 
And the ſhaft loiters from the Parthidp bow. 
With eager marches ſwift he reach'd the town, 
As the ſhades fled, the ſinking ſtars were gone 
And Lucifer the laſt was left alone. 
At length the morn, the dreadful morn aroſe, 425 
Whoſe beams the firſt tumultuous rage diſcloſe : 
Whether the ſtormy ſouth prolong'd che night, 
Or the good gods abhorr'd the impious ſight, 
The clouds a-while withheld the mournful light. 
Tothe mid Forum on the ſoldier paſs'd, 430 
There halted, and his victor enſigns plac'd ; 
With dire alarms from band to band around, 
The fife, hoarſe horn, and rattling nen 
ſound. 
The ſtarting citizens uprear their heads; 
"The luſtier youth at once forſake their beds; 3.435 
Haſty they ſnatch the weapons, which among 
Their houſhold-gods in peace had reſted long; 
Old bucklers of the covering hides bereft, : 
The mouldering frames disjoin'd and barely left; 
Swords with foul ruſt indented deep they take, 440 
And uſeleſs ſpears with points inverted ſhake. 
Soon as their ereſts the Roman eagles rear'd, 
And Cæſar high above the reſt appear'd; 
Fach trembling heart with ſecret horror ſhook, 
And ſilent thus within themſelves they ſpoke; 445 
Oh, hapleſs city! oh, ill-fated walls! 
Rear'd for a curſe ſo near the EINE 
| Gauls! 
By us deſtruction ever takes its way, 
We firſt become each bold invader's prey ; 
Oh, that by fate we rather had been plac'd 450 
Upon the confines of the utmoſt eaſt ! 
The frozen north much better might we know, 
Mountains of ice, and everlaſting ſnow, 
Better with wandering Scythians chooſc toroam, 
Than fix in fruitful Italy our home, | 
And guard theſe dreadful paſſages to Rome. 
*Fhrough theſe the Cimbriaus laid Heſperia waſte; 
"Through theſe the ſwarthy Carthaginian paſs'd; 
Whenever fortune threats the Latian ſtates, 


War, death, and ruin, enter at theſe gates. 460 


In ſecret murmurs thus they ſought relief, 


+ While no bold voice proclaim'd aloud their grief. 


As when the rigour of the winter's chains 
All nature, heaven, and earth at once conſtrains; 
The tuneful feather'd kind forget their lays, 466 
And ſhivering tremble on the naked ſprays; 


O' er all one deep, one horrid ſilence reigns; | 


E 'n the rude ſeas compos'd forget to roar, 


And freezing billows ſtiffen on the ſhore. 
The colder ſhades of night forſook the ſky, 470 
When, lo! Bellona lifts her torch on high: 


And if the chief, by doubt or ſhame detain” d 


Awhile from battle and from blood abſtaiu'd ; 
Fortune and fate, impatient of delay, 

Force every ſoft relenting thought away. 475 
A lucky chance a fair pretence ſupplies, 
And juſtice in his favour ſcems to riſe. 
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New accidents new ſtings to rage ſuggeſt, 

And fiercer fires inflame the warrior's breaſt. 
The ſenate threatening high, and haughty grown, 
Had driven the wrangling tribunes from the town; 
In ſcory of law, had chac'd them through the 
| ate, 

And SF d them with the factious Gracchi's fate. 
With theſe, as for redreſs their courſe they ſped 


To Cæſar's camp the buſy Curio led; 435 
Curio, a ſpeaker turbulent and bold, 

Of venal eloquence, that ſerv'd for gold, | 5 
And principles that might be bought and fold. 


A tribune once himſelf, in loud debate, 

He ſtrove for public freedom, and the ſtate : 490 
Eſſay'd to make the warring nobles bow, 

And bring the potent party-leaders low. 

To Cæſar thus, while thouſand cares infeſt, 
Revolving round, the warrior's anxious beat, 
His ſpeech the ready orator addreſt: 

While yet my voice was uſeful to my friend; 456 
While *twas allow'd me, Cæſar to defend, 
While yet the pleading bar was left me free, 
While I could draw uncertain Rome to thee ; 
In vain their force the moody fathers join'd, 500 
In vain to rob thee of thy power combin'd ; 

I lengthen'd out the date of thy command, 

And fix'd thy conquering ſword within thy hand, 
But ſince the vanquiſh'd laws in war are dumb, 
To thee, behold an exil'd band we come; 305 
For thee, with joy our baniſhment we take, 

For thee our houſhold hearths and gods forſake; 
Nor hope to ſee our native city more, 

Till victory and thou the loſs reſtore. 

Th* unready faction, yet confus'd with fear, 510 
Defenceleſs, weak, and unreſolv'd, appear; 
Haſte then thy towering eagles on their way: 
When fair occaſion calls, tis fatal to delay. 

If twice five years the ſtubborn Gaul withheld, 
And ſet thee hard in many a well-fought field; 515 
A nobler labour now before thee lies, 

The hazard leſs, yet greater far the prize: 
A province that, and portion of the whole; 
'This the vaſt head that does mankind control. 
Succeſs ſhall ſure attend thee, boldly go . $520 
And win the world at one ſucceſsful blow. 

No triumph now attends thee at the gate ; 

No temples for thy ſacred laurel wait : 

But blaiting envy hangs upon thy name, 
Denies thee right, and robs thee of thy fame; 525 
Imputes as crimes, the nations overcome, 
And makes it treaſon to have fought for Rome: 
Ev'n he who took thy Julia's plighted hand, 
Waits to deprive thee of thy juſt command. 
Since Pompey then, and thoſe upon his ſide, 530 
Forbid thee, the world's empire to divide; 
Aſſume that ſway which beſt mankind may bear, 
And rule alone what they diſdain to ſhare. 
He ſaid; his words the liſtening chief engage, 
And fire his breaſt, already prone tc rage. 535 
Not peals of loud applauſe with greater force, 
At Grecian Elis, rouſe the fiery horſe; *' 
When cager for the courſe each nerve he ſtrains, 
Hangs on the bit, and tugs the ſtubborn reins, 
At every ſhout erects his quivering ears, $40 


And his broad breaſt upon the barrier bears. 
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gudden he bids the troops draw ont, and ſtraight 

The thronging legions round their enſigns wait: 

Then thus, the croud compoſing with a look, 544 

And, with his hand commanding filence, ſpoke : 
Fellows in arms, who choſe with me to bear © 

The toils and dangers of a tedious war, 5 

And conquer to this tenth revolving year; 

dee what reward the grateful ſenate yield, 

For the loſt blood which ſtains yon northern field; 

For wounds, for winter camps, for Alpine ſnow, 

And all the deaths the brave can undergo. 

gee! the tumultuous city is alarm'd, 

As if another Hannibal were arm'd : 

The luſty youth are cull'd to fill the bands, 555 

And each tall grove falls by the ſhipwrights hands; 

Fleets are equipp'd, the field with armies ſpread, 

And all demand devoted Cæſar's head. ; 

If thus, while fortune yields us her applauſe, 

While the god call us on and own our cauſe, 560 

If thus returning conquerors they treat, 

How had they. us'd us flying from defeat; 

If fickle chance of war had prov'd unkind, 

And the fierce Gauls purſued us from behind! 564 

But let their boaſted hero leave his home, 

Let him, diſſolv'd with lazy leiſure, come, 

With every noiſy talking tongue in Rome: 

Let loud Marcellus troops of gown-men head, 

And their great Cato peaceful burghers lead. 


Shall his baſe followers, a venal train, 870 


For ages, bid their idol Pompey reign ? 
Shall his ambition ſtill be thought no crime, 
His breach of laws, and triumph ere the time ? 
Still ſhall he gather honours and command, 

And graſp all rule in his rapacious hand? 578 
What need I name the violated laws, 

And famine made the ſervant of his cauſe ? 

Who knows not, how the trembling judge beheld 

The peaceful court with arm'd legions fill'd ; 

When the bold ſoldier, juſtice to defy, 580 

In the mid Forum rear'd his enſigns high; | 
When all for death and ſlaughter ſtood prepar'd, 
And Pompey's arms were guilty Milo's guard? 
And now, diſdaining peace and needful eaſe, 585 
Nothing but rule and government can pleaſe. 
Aſpiring ſtill, as ever, to be great, 

He robs his age of reſt, to vex the ſtate ; - 

On war intent, to that he bends his cares, 

And for the field for battle now prepares. 390 
He copies from his maſter Sylla well, 5 
And would the dire example far excel. 

Hyrcanian tigers fierceneſs thus retain, 

Whom in the woods their horrid mothers train, 
To chace the herds, and ſurfeit on the ſlain. 
Such, Pompey, till has been thy greedy thirſt, 596 
In early love of impious ſlaughter nurſt; 

Since firſt thy infant cruelty eſſay'd, 

To lick the curſt dictator's reeking blade, 

None ever give the ſalvage nature o'er, 600 
Whoſe jaws have once been drench'd in floods of 

ore. 

But whither would a power ſo wide extend? 
Where will thy long ambition find an end ? 
Remember him who taught thee to be great; } 


When glittering ſwords the pale aſſembly par, 


Let him who choſe to quit the ſovereign ſcat, 
Let thy own Sylla warn thee to retreat. 
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Fields for his plow, a country village feat, 
some little comfortable ſafe retreat; 


| But march, your long · victorious enfigns rear, 
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Perhaps, for that too boldly I withſtand, 

Nor yield my conquering eagles on command; 
Since the Cicilian pirate ſtrikes his ſail, | 
Since o'er the Pontic king thy arms prevail; 616 
Since the poor prince, a weary life o'er-paſt, 

By thee and poiſon is fubdued at laſt ; 

Perhaps, one lateſt province yet remains, 3. 


| And vanquiſh'd Czfar muſt receive thy chains. 


But though my labours loſe their juſt reward, 615 
Yet let the ſenate theſe my friends regard ; 
Whate' er my lot, my brave victorious bands 
Deſerve to triumph, whoſoe er commands. 
Where ſhall my weary veteran reſt? Oh where 
Shall virtue worn with years and arms repair? 626 
What town is for his late repoſe aſſign d? 
Where are the promis'd lands he hop'd to find, 


Where failing age atlengthfrom toil mayceaſe, 625 
And waſte the poor remains of life with peace ? 


Let valour on its own juſt cauſe appears 
When for redreſs intreating armies call, 
They who deny juſt things, permit them all. 630 
The righteous gods ſhall furely own the cauſe, 
Which ſeeks not ſpoil, nor empire, but the laws. 
Proud lords and tyrants to depoſe we come, 
And fave from flavery ſubmiſſive Rome. 

He ſaid; a doubrful ſullen murmuring ſound 635 


| Ran through the unreſolving vulgar round; 


The ſeeds of piety their rage reſtrain'd, 

And ſomewhat of their country's love remain'd ; 

\ Theſe the rude paſſions of their ſoul withſtood, 

Elate to conqueſt, and inur'd to blood; 640 

But ſoon the momentary virtue fail'd, 

And war and dread of Cæſar's frown prevail'd. 

Straight Lelieus from amidſt the reſt ſtood forth, 

An old centurion of diſtinguiſh'd worth; 

The oaken wreath his hardy temples wore, 645 

Mark of a citizen preſerv'd he bore. 
Tf againſt thee (he cry'd) J may exclaim, 

Tho greateſt leader of the Roman name; 


651 
In thy long wars not ſhrinking from thy fide ? ? 
While in my veins this vital torrent flows, 

This heaving breath within my boſom blows; 
While yet theſe arms ſufficient vigour yield 655 


To dart the javelin, and to lift the ſhield ; 


While, theſe remain, my general wilt thou own 
The vile "dominion of the lazy gown ? 
Wilt thou the lordly ſenate chooſe to bear, 
Rather than conquer in a civil war ? > 
With thee the Scythian wilds we'll wander o'er, 
With thee burning Libyan ſands explore, 
And tread the Syrt's inhoſpitable ſhore. 
Behold ! this hand, to nobler labours train'd, 
For thee the ſervile oar has not diſdain d, 665 
For thee the ſwelling ſeas were taught to plow, 
Through the Rhine's whirling ſtream to force 4 
thy prow, - | | 
That all the vanquiſh'd world tothee might bow. 
Each faculty, each power, thy will obey, _ 


And inclination ever leads the way. 679 
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No friend, no fellow-citizen I know, 


' Whom Cæſar's trumpet once proclaims a foe, 


By the long labours of thy ſword, I ſwear, 

By all the fame acquir'd in ten years war, 

By thy paſt triumphs; and by thoſe to come, 675 
(No mater where the vanquiſh'd be, nor whom) 


To bring my aged father's hoary head, 


Bid me to ſtrike my deareſt brother dead, 5 


Or itab the pregnant partner of my bed; 


1 ſwear to execute thy dread command. 

Doſt thou delight to ſpoil the wealthy gods, 
And ſcatter flames through all their proud abodes? 
See through thy camp our ready torches burn, 
Moneta ſoon her ſinking fane ſhall mourn. 685 
Wilt thou yon haughty factious ſenate brave, 
And awe the Tuſcan river's yellow wave? 

On Tiber's bank thy enſign's ſhall be plac'd, 
And thy bold ſoldier lay Heſperia waſte. 


Though nature plead, and ſtop my trembling 
| i ; 680 


Doſt thou devote ſome hoſtile city's walls? 690 


Beneath our thundering rams the ruin falls; 
she falls, ey'n though thy wrathful ſentence 


doom 


The world's imperial miſtreſs, mighty Rome. 


He ſaid; the ready legions vow to join 


Their chief belov'd, in every bold deſign; 695 
All lift their well-approving hands on high, 


And rend with peals of loud applauſe the ſky. 


Such is the ſound when Thracian Boreas ſpreads 


His weighty wing o'cr Offa's piney heads: 
At once the noiſy groves are all inclin'd, 700 
And, bending, roar beneath the ſweeping wind ; 
At once their rattling branches all they rear, 
And drive the leafy clamour through the air. 
 Czfſar with joy the ready bands beheld, 
Urg'd-on by fate, and eager for the field; 70g 
Swift orders ſtraight the ſcatter'd warriors call, 


From every part of wide- extended Gaul; 


And, leſt his fortune languiſh by delay, 


To Rome the moving enſigns ſpeed their way. 


Some, at the bidding of the chief, forſake 710 
Their fix'd encampment near the Leman lake: 


, Some from Vogeſus lofty rocks withdraw, 


Plac'd on thoſe heights the Lingones to awe ; 

The Lingones ſtill frequent in alarms, 

And rich in many-colour'd painted arms. 715 

Others from Iſara's low torrent came, 

Who winding, keeps through many a mead his 
name; . 

But ſeeks the ſea with waters not his own, 

Loft and confounded in the nobler Rhone. 


Their garriſon the Ruthen city ſend, 720 
Whoſe youth's long locks in yellow rings depend. 


No more the Varus and the Atax feel 


The lordly burden of the Latian keel. 


Alcides' fane the troops commanded leave, 
Where winding rocks the peaceful flood re- 

ceives _- 725 
Nor Corus there, nor Zephyrus reſort, 


Nor roll rude ſurges on the Sacred Port; 


Cireius' loud blaſt alone is heard to roar, 

And vex the ſafety of Monechus' ſhore. 

The legions move from Galia's fartheſt ſide, 730 
Waſh'd by the reſtleſs ocean's various tide ; 


Now rears the land its riſing head again, 

And ſeas and earth alternate rule maintain. 

If driven by winds from the far diſtant pole, 73g 
This way and that, the floods revolving roll ; 
Or if, compell'd by Cynthia's filver beam, 
Obedient Tethys heaves the ſwelling ſtream ; 


Now o'er the land flows in the pouring main, ? 


Old ocean lifts his heavy waves on high, 

And briny deeps the waſting ſun ſupply ; 
What cauſe ſoe' er the wondrous motion guide, 
And preſs the ebb, or raiſe the flowing tide ; 
Be that your taſk, ye ſages to explore, 


| Or if, by heat attracted to the ſky, ; 


To me, for ſo the wiſer gods ordain, | 746 
Untrac'd the myſtery ſhall ſtill remain. 
From fair Nemoſſus moves a warlike band, 
From Atur's banks, and the Tarbellian ſtrand, 


And folds the ſea within a gentle bay. 

The Santones are now with joy releas'd 

From hoſtile inmates, and their Roman gueſt, 
Now the Bituriges forget their fears, 

And Sueſlons nimble with unwieldy ſpears: 755 


1 Exult the Leuci, and the Remi now, 


Expert in javelins, and the bending bow. 

The Belgæ taught on cover'd wains to ride, 
The Sequani the wheeling horſe to guide ; 

The bold Averni who from llium come, 760 
And boaſt an ancient brotherhood with Rome; 
The Nervi oft rebelling, oft ſubdued, 

Whoſe hands in Gotta's ſlaughter were imbrued; 
Vangiones, like looſe Sarmatians dreſt, 


invelt ; 
Batavians fierce, whom brazen trumps delight, 766 
And with hoarſe rattlings animate to fight; 
The nations where the Cinga's waters flow, 
And Pyrenzan mountaans ſtand in ſnow ; 
Thoſe where flow Arar meets the rapid Rhone, 770 
And with his ſtronger ſtream is-hurry'd down; 
Thoſe o'er the mountains lofty ſummer ſpread, 
Where high Gebenna lifts her hoary head ; 
With theſe the Trevir and Ligurian ſhorn, 
Whoſe brow no more long falling locks adorn; 775 
Though chief amongſt the Gauls he wont to deck, 
With ringlets comely ſpread, his graceful neck: 
And you where Heſus' horrid altar ſtands, 
Where dire 'Teutates human blood demands; 
Where Taranis by wretches is obey'd, 788 
And vies in {laughter with the Scythian maid : 
All ſee with joy the war's departing rage, 
Seek diſtant lands, and other foes engage. 
You too, ye bards! whom ſacred raptures fire, 
To chaunt your heroes to your country's lyre; 785 
Who conſecrate, in your immortal train, 
Brave patriot ſouls in righteous battle ſlain ; 
Securely now the tuneful taſk renew, 
And nobleſt themes in deathleſs ſongs purſue. 


Old myſteries and barbarous rites reſtore: 791 
A tribe who ſingular religion love, 

And haunt the lonely eoverts of the grove. 
To theſe, and theſe of all mankind alone, 


Tag 


| 


Who ſearch the ſecret ſprings of nature's power : 


Where winding round the coaſt purſues its way, 750 


Who with rough hides their brawny thighs 


The Druids now, while arms are heard no more, 


The gods are ſurggreveal'd, or ſure unknown. 793 
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I dying mortals doom they ſing gt, 

| No ghoſts deſcend to dwell in dreadful night : 
No parting ſouls to griſly Pluto go, 
Nor ſeek the dreary ſilent ſhades below: 
But forth they fly immortal in their kind, 
And other bodies in new worlds they find. 
Thus life for ever runs its endleſs race, 
And like a line, death but divides the ſpace, 
A ſtop which can but for a moment laſt, 
A point between the future and the paſt. 805 
Thrice happy they beneath their northern ſkies, 
Who that worſt fear, the fear of death deſpiſe; . 
Hence they no cares for this frail being feel, 
But ruſh undaunted on the pointed ſteel; _ 
Provoke approaching fate, and bravely ſcorn 8 10 
To ſpare that life which muſt ſo ſoon return. 
You too tow' rds Rome advance, ye warlike band, 
That wont the ſhaggy Cauci to withſtand ; 
Whom once a better order did aſſign, 
To guard the paſſes of the German Rhine; 815 


800 


Now from the fenceleſs banks you march away, 


And leave the world the fierce barbarians prey. 
While thus the numerous troops, ſrom every 


par t, 2 / 
Aſſembling, raiſe their daring leader's heart; 819 
O'er Italy he takes his warlike way, 
The neighbouring town his ſummons ſtraight 

' obey, f 

And on their walls his enſigns high diſplay. 
Mean- while the buſy meſſenger of ill, 
Officious Fame, ſupplies new terror ſtill: 
A thouſand ſlaughters, and ten thouſand fears, 825 
She whiſpers in the trembling vulgar's ears. 
Now comes a frighted meſſenger, to tell 
Of ruins which the country round befel; 
The foe to fair Mevania's walls is paſt, 
And lays Clitumnus' fruitful paſtures waſte ; 8 30 
Where ror white waves with Tiber mingling 

all, ; 
Range the rough German and the rapid Gaul. 
But when himſelf, when Cæſar they would paint, 
The ſtronger image makes deſcription faint ; 
No tongue can ſpeak with what amazing dread 835 
Wild thought preſents him at his army's head; 
Unlike the man familiar to their eyes, 
Horrid he ſeems, and of gigantic ſize : 
Unnumber'd eagles riſe amidſt his train, 
And millions ſeem to hide the crouded plain. 840 
Around him all the various nations join, 
Between the ſnowy Alps and diſtant Rhine. 
He draws the fierce barbarians from their one, þ 


With rage ſurpaſſing theirs he ſeems to come, 
And urge them on to ſpoil devoted Rome. 


And cowards thus their own misfortunes frame; 
y their own feigning fancies are betray'd, 

And . beneath thoſe ills themſelves have 

made. 

Nor theſe alarms the croud alone infeſt, 

but ran alike through every beating breaſt ; 

With equal dread the grave Patricians ſhook, 
heir ſeats abandon'd, and the court forſook. 
e ſcattering fathers quit the public care, 

ind bid the conſuls for the war prepare. 8555 
cloly'd on flight, yet fill unknowing where 
o fly ſrom danger, or for aid repair; 

8 
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Thus fear does half the work of lying fame, 
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Haſty and headlong different paths they tread, 
As blind impulſe and wild diſtraction lead; 
The eroud, a hurrying, heartleſs train, ſucceed, J 
Who that the lamentable ſight beheld, 86x 
The wretched fugitives that hid the field, | 
Would — have thought the flames with rapid 

aſte 8 
Deſtroying wide, had laid their city waſte; 
Or groaning earth had ſhook beneath their feet, 866 
While threatening fabrics nodded o'er the ſtrect. 
By ſuch unthinking raſhneſs were they led; 
Such was the madneſs which their fears bad bred; 
As if, of every other hope bereft, 
To fly from Rome were all the fafety left. 
So when the ſtormy ſouth is heard to roar, 
And rolls huge billows from the Libyan ſuore ; 
When rending ſails flit with the driving blaſt, _ 
And with a craſh down comes the lofty maſt ; 
Some coward maſter leaps from off the deck, 874 

And, haſty to deſpair, prevents the wreck z _ 
And. though the bark unbroken hold her way, 
His trembling crew all plunge into the ſea. 
From doubtful thusthey run to certain harms, 
And flying from the city ruſh to arms. 880 
Then ſons forſ6ok their fires unnerv'd and old, 
Nor 3 wives their huſbands could with» 
| old; | . | 
Each left his guardian Lares unador'd, 

Nor with one parting prayer their aid implor'd: 

None ſtop'd, or ſighing turn'd for one laſt view, 883 

Or bid the city of his birth adieu. 

The headlong croud regardleſs urge their way, 

Though ev'n their gods and country aſk their 
ſtay, 5 
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And pleading nature beg them to delay. 


What means, ye gods! this changing in your 
doom? | 
Freely you grant, but quickly you reſume. 891 
Vain is the ſhort-liv'd ſovereignty you lend; 
The pile you raiſe you deign not to defend. 
See where, forſaken by her native bands, 
All deſolate the once-great city ſtands ! 895 
She whom her ſwarming citizens made proud, 
Where once the vanquiſh'd nations wont to 
croud, : 

Within the circuit of whoſe ample ſpace ' 

ankind might meet at once, and find a place 
A wide defenceleſs deſert now ſhe lies, goo 
And yields herſelf the victor's eaſy prize. 
The camp intrench'd ſecureſt ſlumbers yields, 
Though hoſtile arms beſet the neighbouring fields; 
Rude banks of earth the haſty ſoldier rears, 
And in the turfy wall forgets his fears; 
While Rome thy ſons all tremble from afar, 
And ſcatter at the very name of war; | 
Nor on thy towers depend, nor ramparts height, 
Nor truſt their ſafety with thee for a night. 

Yet one excuſe abſolv'd the panic dread; 910 
The vulgar juſtly fear'd when Pompey fled. 
And, leſt ſweet hope might mitigate their woes, 
And expectation better times diſcloſe, 
On every breaſt preſaging terror ſate, 
And threaten'd plain ſome yet more diſmal fate. 
The gods declare their menaces around, 916 
| Earth, air, and ſeas, in prodigics abound ; 
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Fierce blaſting bolts from northern regions come, 


Nor roſe the flames, but with a downward tide 


_ Approaching glare, and paſs with horror by. 
: ” 8 


Then ſtars, unknown before, appear d to burn, 
And foreign flames about the pole to turn; 
Unuſual fires by night were ſeen to fly, 920 
And dart obliquely through the gloomy ſky. 
Then horrid comets ſhook their fatal hair, | 
And bade proud royalty for change prepare : 
Now dart ſwift Iightnings through the azure clear, 
And meteors now in various forms appear : 925 
Some like the javelin ſhoot extended long, 
While ſome like ſpreading lamps in heaven are 
hung. | 
And * no gathering clouds the day contro]; 
Through ſkies ſerene-portentous thunders roll; 


And aim their vengeance at imperial Rome. 931 
The ſtars, that twinkled in the lonely night, 
Now lift their bolder head in day's broad light. 
The moon, in all her brother's beams array'd, 
Was blotted by the earth's approaching ſhade : 93 
The ſun himſelf, in his meridian race, ; 
In ſable darkneſs veiled his brighter face; 

The trembling world beheld his fading ray, 

And mourn'd deſpairing for the loſs of day. 
Such was he ſeen, when backward to the eaſt 940 
He fled, abhorring dire Thyeſtes' feaſt, 
Sicihan Ztna then was heard to roar, 

While Mulciber let looſe his fiery ſtore ; 


Tow'rds Italy their burning torrent guide; 945 
Charybdis dogs howl doleful o'er the flood, 
And all her-whirling waves run red with blood ; 
The Veſtal fire upon the alt:wdy'd, | 
And o'er the ſacrifice the flames dfvide ; LN 
The parting points with double ſtreams aſcend, 950 
To ſhew the Latian feſtivals muſt end ; 
Such from the Theban brethren's pile aroſe, 
Signal of impious and immortal foes. 
With openings faſt the gaping earth gave way, 
And in her inmoſt womb receiv'd the day. 955 
The ſwelling ſeas o'er lofty mountains flow, 
And nodding Alps ſhook off their ancient ſnow. 
"Then wept the demi-gods of mortal birth, 
And ſweating Lares trembled on the hearth, 
In temples then, recording ſtories tell, 950 
Untouch'd the ſacred gifts and garlands fell. 
Then birds obſcene, with inauſpicious flight, 
And ſcreamings dire, prophan'd the hallow'd 
light. | . | 
The ſalvage kind forſook the deſert wood, 
And in the ſtreets diſclos'd their horrid brood. 965 
Then ſpeaking beaſts with human ſounds were 
| heard, 
And monſtrous births the teeming mothers ſcar'd. 
Among the croud, religious fears diſperſe 
The ſaws of Sibyls, and foreboding verſe, 
Bellona's prieſts, a barbarons frantic train, 970 
Whoſe mangled arms a thouſand wounds diſdain, 
Toſs their wild locks, and, with a diſmal yell, 
The wrathful gods and coming woes foretgl. 
] amenting ghoſts amidſt their aſhes mourn, 


And groanings echo from the marble urn. 978 


*Fhe rattling clank of arms is heard around 
And voices loud in lonely woods reſound. 
Crim ſpectres every where affright the eye, 
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A fury fierce about the city walks, 9% 
Hell-born, and horrible of ſize, the ſtalks; *_ 
A flaming pine ſhe brandiſhes in air, 

And hiſſing loud up-riſe her ſnaky hair: 
Where-e*er her round accurſt the monſter takes, 
The pale inhabitant his houſe forſakes. 983 
Such to Lycurgus was the phantom ſeen, 
Such the dire viſions of the Theban queen 

Such, at his crue] ſtepmother's command, 

Before Alcides, did Megzra ſtand: 


With dread, till then unknown, the hero ſhook, 9ge 
Though he had dar'd on hell's grim king te look, 
Amidſt the deepeſt ſilence of the night, 50 
Shrill- ſounding clarions animate the fight; 
The ſhouts of meeting armies ſeem to riſe, 


And the loud battle ſhakes the gloomy ſkies, 995 


Dead Sylla in the Martian field aſcends, 

And miſchiefs mighty as his own portends. 
Near Anio's ſtream old Marius rears his head; 
'The hinds beheld his grifly form, and fled. 

The ſtate thus threaten'd, by old cuſtom taught, 


Of theſe the chief for learning fam'd, and age, 
Aruns by name, a venerable ſage, ' 
At Luna liv'd; none better could defcry 

What bodes the lightnings journey through the 

fly; Si. & Ix 

Preſaging veins and fibres well he knew, noob 
And omens read aright, from every wing that flew, 
Firſt he commands to burn the monſtrous breed, 
Sprung from mix'd ipecies, and diſcordant ſeed; 
Forbidden and accurſed births, which come, 1019 
Where nature's laws deſign'd a barren womb. 
Next, the remaining trembling tribes he calls, 
To paſs with folemn rites about their walls, 

In holy march to viſit all around, 

And with luſtrations purge the utmoſt bound. 1013f 
The ſovereign prieſts the long proceſſion lead, 

_ Inferior orders in the train ſucceed ; 
Array'd all duly in the Gabine weed. | 
There the chaſte head of Veſta's choir· appears, 
A ſacred fillet binds her reverend hairs; 102 
To her, in ſole pre-eminence, is due, ; 
Phrygian Minerva's awful ſhrine to view. 
— the fifteen in order paſs along, 

Who guard the fatal Sibyls' ſecret ſong: 

To Almon's ſtream Cybele's form they bear, 102; 
And waſh the goddefs each returning year. 
The Titian brotherhood, the Augurs band, 
Obſerving flights on the left lucky hand; 

The ſeven ordain'd oY feaſt to deck: 
The Salii blithe, with bucklers on the neck, 1030 
All marching in their order juſt © (gg : 

And laſt the generous Flamens clole the rear. 
While theſe through ways uncouth, and tireſome 
ground, ; | 
Patient perform their long laborions round, 103 
Aruns collects the marks of heaven'sdread flame; 
In earth he hides them with religious hand, 
Murmurs a prayer, then gives the place a name, 
And bids the fix'd Bidental hallow'd ſtand. 
Next from the herd a choſen male is ſought, 
And ſoon before the ready altar brought. 1 
And now the ſeer the ſacrifice began, 
The pouring wine upon the victim ran; 


* 


For counſel to the Tufcan prophets ſought: 101 
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One prodigy ſuperior threaten' d till, 
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The mingled meal upon his brow was plac'd ; 
The crooked knife the deſtin'd line had trac'd ; 


When with reluctant rage th' impatient beaſt r045 


The rites unpleaſing to the God confeſt. 
At length compell'd his ſtubborn head to bow, 


Vanquiſh'd he yields him to the Zatal blow; 


he guſhing veins no chearful crimſon pour, 


But ſtain with poiſonous black the ſacred floor: Iozo 


'The paler prophet ſtood with horror ſtruck ; 
Then with a haſty hand the entrails took, 
And ſought the angry gods again ; but there 
Prognoſtics worſe, and ſadder ſigns, appear; 
The pallid guts with ſpots were marbled o'er, 1055 
With thin cold ſerum ſtain'd, and livid gore; 
The liver wet with putrid ſtreams he ſpy'd, 

And veins that threaten'd on the hoſtile ſide : 
Part of the heaving lungs is no where found, 
And thinner films the ſever d entrails bound; x060 
No uſual motion ſtirs the panting heart ; | 
The chinky veſſels ouze on every part; | 
The cawl, where wrapt the cloſe inteſtines lie, 
Betrays its dark receſſes to the eye. 

1065 
The ngver-failing harbinger of ill: 

Lo! by the fibrous liver's riſing head, 

A ſecond rival prominence is ſpread ; 

All ſunk and poor the friendly part appears, 


And a pale, ſickly, withering viſage wears; 1070 


While high and full the adverſe veſſels ride, 
And drive, impetuous, on their purple tide. 
Amaz'd the ſage foreſaw th' impending fate; 
Ye gods! (he cry'd) forbid me to relate : 
What woes on this devoted people wait. 
Nor doſt thou, Jove, in theſe our rites partake, 
Nor ſmile propitious on the prayer we make ; 
The dreadful Stygian gods this victim claim, 
And to our ſacrifice the furies came. 
The ills we feel command us to be dumb; 1080 
Yet ſomewhat worſe than what we feel ſhall 
| come, ©” 
But may the gods be gracious from on high, 
dome better proſperous event ſupply, 
Fibres may err, and augury may lie 
Arts may be falſe, by which our ſires divin'd, 1085 
And Tages taught them, to abuſe mankind. 
Thus darkly he the prophecy expreſt, 
And riddling ſung the doubl»-dealing prieſt. 

But Figulus exclaims (to ſcience bred, 
And in the gods myſterious ſecrets read; 1090 
Whom nor Egyptian Memphis“ ſons excell'd, 
Nor with more {kill the rolling orbs beheld : 
Well could he judge the labours of the ſphere, 
And calculate the juſt revolving year). 
The ſtars (he cries) are in confuſion hurl'd, 1095 
And wandering error quite miſguides the world; 
Or, if the laws of nature yet remain, 
Some ſwift deſtruction now the Fates ordain. 
Shall earth's wide opening jaws for ruin call, 
And ſinking cities to the centre fall ? 
Shall raging drought infeſt the ſultry ſky ? 
Shall faithleſs earth the promis'd crop deny ? 
Shall poiſonous vapours o'er the waters broad, 
And taint the limpid ſpring and ſilver flood? 
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Ve gods! what ruin does your wrath prepare! 110g 
Comes it. RO heaven, from earth, from ſeas, or 
air! | 
The lives of many to a period haſte, 2 
And thouſands ſhall together breathe their laſt. 
If Saturn's ſullen beams were lifted high, 
And baneful reign'd aſcendant o'er the ſky, 1110 
Then moiſt Aquarius deluges might rain, 
And earth once more lie ſunk beneath the main: 
Or did thy glowing beams, O Phœbus, ſhine 
Malignant in the Lion's ſcorching ſign, | 
Wide o'er the worldconſuming firesmighttoll;111 5 
And heaven be ſeen to flame from pole to pole: 
Through peaceful orbits theſe unangry glide, 
But, God of Battles, what doſt thou provide 5 
Who in the threatening Scorpion doſt preſide ? 
With potent wrath around thy influence ſtreams, 
And the whole monſter kindles at thy beams: 112 . 
er more gentle rays decline, 
And Mercury with Venus faintly ſhine; 
The wandering lights are darken'd all and gone, 
And Mars now lords it o'er the heavens alone. 11 25 
Orion's ſtarry falchion blazing wide, 
Refulgent glitters by his dreadful ſide. | 
War comes, and ſalvage ſlaughter muſt abound, 
The ſword of violence ſhall right confound : 
The blackeſt crimes fair virtue's name ſhall wear, 
And impious fury rage for many a year. 
Yet aſk not thou an end of arms, O Rome, 
'Thy peace muſt with a lordly maſter come. 
Protract deſtruction, and defer thy chain, 
The ſword alone prevents the tyrant's reign, 
And civil wars thy liberty maintain. 
The heattleſs vulgar to the ſage give heed, 
New riſing fears his words foreboding breed. 


ey” | | 
Forth 8 the ſtreets a Roman matron flies, 
Mad as the Thracian dames that bound along, 
And chant Lyæus in their frantic ſong: 
Enthuſiaſtic heavings ſwelled her breaſt, 
And thus her voice the Delpiic god confeſt : 1144 
Where doſt thou ſnatch me Pæan! wherefore 
bear | 
Through cloudy heights and tracts of pathleſs air ? 
I ſee Pangean mountains white with inow, 
mus and wide Philippt's fields below. 
Say, Phoebus, wherefore does this fury riſe ? 
What mean theſe ſpeats aud ſhields. before my 
eyes? | 1150 
I ſee the Roman battles croud the plain 


| 1 ſee the war, but ſeek the foe in vain. 


Again I fly, I ſeck the riſing day, 

Where Nile's Egyptian waters take their way: 

I ſee, 1 know upon the guilty ſhote, 1155 
The hero's headleſs trunk beſmear'd with gore. 
The Syrts and Libyan ſands beneath me die, 
Thither Emathia's ſcatter'd relics fly. *' 

Now o'er the cloudy Alps I ſtretch tay flight, 
And ſoar above Pyrene's airy height ; 1169 
To Rome, my native Rome, I turn again, 

And ſee the ſenate recking with the lain. 


Again the moving chiefs their arms prepare; 


Again I follow through the world the war. 1164 
- 5 M gf 
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When, lo! more dreadful wonders firike their 
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Oh, give me, Phœbus! give me to explore, 
Some region new, ſom? undiſcover's ſhore; & | 
I ſaw Philippi's fatal fields before. : 

She ſaid : the weary rage began to ceaſe, 
And left the fainting propheteſs in peace. 


LUCAN's PHARSALIA. 
5 BOOK u. N 


Amidſt the general conſternation that fore-ran the Civil 
Mar, the poet introduces an old man giving an ac- 
count of the miſeries that attended on that of Marius 
and Fylla; and comparing their preſent circumſtances 
to thoſe in which the commonzvealth was when that 
Former war broke out. Brutus conſults with Cato, 
2vbetber it were the duty of a private man to concern 
bimſelf in the public troubles; to which Cato replies 


in the affirmative : Then fellows his receiving 


Marcia again from the tomb of Hortenſwus. 


While Pompey goes to Capua, Cæſar males bimſelf 
maſter of the greateſt. part of Italy, and among the 


reft of Corfinium, where Domitius, the governor | 


for Pompey, is ſeized by his garriſon, and delivered 
to Ceſar, who pardons and diſmiſſes him. 
Pompey, in gn oration to his army, makes a trial of 
their diſpoſition to a general battle; but not finding it 
to anſwer bis expectation, he ſends his fon to ſolicit the 


POEMS. 


* 
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So when ſome generous youth reſigns hid breath, 30 


And parting finks in the laſt pangs of death; 
With ghaſtly eyes, and many a lift-up hand, 
Around his bed the ſtill attendants ſtand ; 

No tongue as yet preſumes his fate to tell, 


| Nor ſpeaks aloud the ſolemn laſt farewell; 35 


As yet the mother by her darling lies, 

Nor breaks lamenting into frantic cries; 

And though he ſtiffens in her fond embrace, 
His eyes are ſet, and livid pale his face; 

Horror awhile prevents the ſwelling tear, 40 


Nor is her paſſion grief, as yet, but fear; 
<A +: I In one fix'd poſture motionleſs ſhe keeps, 
THE ARGUMENT. ö 


And wonders at her woe before ſhe weeps. 
The matrons fad, their rich attire lay by, 


Some on the ſhrines their guſhing ſorrows pour, 
Some dafh their breaſts againſt the marble floor, 
Some on the facred threſholds rend their hair, 
And howling ſeek the gods with horrid prayer. 
Nor Jove received the wailing ſuppliants all, 50 
In various fanes on various powers they call. 

No altar then, no god was left alone, 
Unvex'd by ſome impatient parent's moan, 

Of theſe, one wretch her grief, above the reſt, 
With viſage t6rn, and mangled arms confeſt. 55 
Ye mothers! beat (ſhe cry'd) your boſoms now, 
Now tear the curling honours from your brow ; 
The preſent hour even all your tears demands, 
While doubtful fortune yet ſuſpended ſtands, 
When one ſhall conquer, then for joy prepare, 60 
The victor chief, at leaſt, ſhall end the war. 


affiflance of bis friends and allies z, then marched bim- | Thus, from renew'd complaints, they ſeek relicf, 


Self to Brunduſum, where be is like to be ſbut up by 
Ceſar, and eſcapes at bength with much difficulty. 


Net manifeſt the wrath divine appear'd, 

| And nature thro” the world the war declar'd ; 
Teeming with monſters, ſacred law ſhe broke, 
And dire events in all her works beſpoke, 4 
Thop Jove, who doſt 'n heaven ſupremely reign, 
Why does thy providence theſ: ſigns ordain, | 
And give us preſcience to increaſe our pain ? 
Doubly we bear thy dread-iniliting doom, 

And feel our miſeries before they come. 

Whether the great creating parent ſoul, 10 


When firſt from Chaos rude he form'd the whole, 


Diſpos'd futurity with certain hand, 
And bade the neceſſary c:uſes ſtand; 
Made one decree for ever to remain, 


And bound himſelf in Fate's eternal chain; 15 


Or whether fickle fortune leads the dance, 
Nothing is fix'd, but all things come by chance; 
Whate'er thou ſhalt ordain, thou ruling power, 

Unknown and ſudden be the dreadful hour: 
Let mortals to their future fate be blind, 20 

And hope relieve the miſerable mind. 

While thus the wretched citizens behold 

What certain ills the faithful gods foretold; 

Juſtice ſuſpends her courſe in mournful Rome, 


And all the noiſy courts at once are dumb; 25 


No honours ſhine in the diſtinguiſh'd weed, 
Nor rods the purple ma; trate precede: _ 

A diſmal filent ſorrow ſpreads around. 
No groan is heard, nor one complaiging ſound. 


I And, ere their crimes have 


Bae: ge find freſh cauſes out for grief. 

| The men too, as to different camps they go, 

Join their ſad voices to the public woez; 6 

Impatient to the gods they raiſe their cry, 

And chus expoſtulate with thoſe on high: ; 
Oh hapleſs times! oh that we had been born, 

When Carthage made our vanquifh'd country 

| mourn ! 

Well had we then been number'd with the flaia 70 

On Trebia's banks, or Cannæ's fatal plain. 

Nor aſk we peace, ye powers, nor ſoft repoſe; 

; Give us new wars, and multitudes of foes; 

Let every potent city arm for fight, 

And all the neigbeer nations round unite; 75 

From Median Suſa let the Parthians come, 

And Maſſagetes beyond their Iſther roam: 

Let Elbe and Khine's unconquer'dſprings ſend forth 

The yellow Suevi from the fartheſt north: 

Let the conſpiring world in arms engage, 

And ſave us only from domeſtic rage. 

Here let the hoſtile Dacian inroads make, 


And there his way the Gete invader take. 
Let Cæſar in Iberia tame the foe ; ; 


Let Pompey break the deadly eaſtern bow, 

And Rome no hand unarm'd for battle know. 

But if Heſperia ſtand condemn'd by fate, 

And ruin on our name and nation wait; 

Now dart thy thunder, dread almighty fire, 

Let all thy flaming heavens deſcend in fire; 

On chiefs and parties hurl thy bolts alike, _ 
de them guilt) 


þ s 


And to the temples madly crowding fly: 45 
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| Is it a cauſe ſo\worthy of our care, | | None worthily the leader's ſtandard bo, 
That power may fall to this, or that man's ſhare ? | Unſtain'd with blood or blackeſt crimes Before: 
Do we for this the gods and conſcience brave, 95 | Villains of fame, to fill his bands were ſought, 
That one may rule, and make the reſt a ſlave? ] And to his camp increaſe of crimes they brought. 
When thus ev'n liberty we ſcarce ſhould buy, Who can relate the horrors of that day, 160 
ö But think a civil war a prics too high. When firſt theſe walls became the victor's prey 
Thus groan they at approaching dire events, With what a ſtride devouring Slaughter paſt, 
And thus expiring piety laments. 100 | And ſwept promiſcuous orders in her haſte ! 
Mean-while the hoary fire his years deplores,  {O'er noble and plebeian rang'd the ſword; 
And age that former miſeries reſtores: | Nor pity or remorſe one pauſe afford. : 165 
y He hates his weary life prolong'd for woe, - | The fliding ſtreets with blood were clotted oer, 
Worſe days to ſee, more impious rage to know. | And ſacred temples ſtood in pools of gore. 
Then fetching old examples from afar, 105 | The ruthleſs ſteel, impatient of delay, 
"Twas thus (he cries) Fate ufſher'd in the war: ¶ Forbade the fire to lingay out his day : 
When Cimbrians fierce, and Libya's ſwarthy lord, It ſtruck the bending father to the earth, 170 
T Had fall'n before triumphant Marius' ſword; And cropt the wailing infant at his birth. 
Yet to Minturnz's marſh the victor fled, | (Can innocents the rage of parties know, -. | 
And hid in oozy Rags his exil'd head. 110 And they who ne'er offended, find a foe?) 
The faithleſs ſoil the hunted chief reliev'd, Age is no plea, and childhood no defence, 
And ſedgy waters fortune's pledge receiv'd, ' [To kill is all the murderer's pretence. 175 
8 Deep ina dungeon plung'd at length he lay, Rage ſtays not to inquire who. ought to die, 
Where gyves and rankling fetters eat their way, $ | Numbers muſt fall, no matter which, or Why; 
And noiſome vapours on his vitals prey. | | Each in his hand a grieſly viſſage bears, 
Ordain'd at eaſe to dine in wretched Rome, 116 | And as the trophy of his virtue wears. 17 
He ſuffer'd then, for wickedneſs to come. Who wants a prize, ſtraight ruſhes through the 
5 ln vain his foes had arm'd the Cimbrian's hand, | ſtreets, 180 
Death will not always wait upon command ; And undiſtinguiſh'd mows the firſt he meets; 
, About to ſtrike, the ſlave with horror ſhook, 120 [The trembling crowd, with fear officious ſtrive, 
7 The uſcleſs ſteel his looſening gripe forſooæ; And thoſe who kiſs the tyrant's hand ſurvive. 
Thick flaſhing flames a light unuſual gave, Oh could you fall ſo low, degenerate race! 
bo And ſudden ſhone around the gloomy cave ; And purchaſe ſafety at a price ſo baſe ? 185 
Dreadful the Gods of guilt before him ſtood, ] What though the ſword was miſter of your doom, 
4. And Marius terrible in future blood ; © 125 Though Marius could have given you years to 
When thus a voice began: Raſh man forbear, „ elit; ae 2+ | | - 
Nor touch that head which fate reſolves to ſpare; | Can Romans live by infamy ſo mean? 
6; Thouſands are doom'd beneath his arm to bleed, | But ſoon ycur changing fortune ſhifts the ſcene; 
And countleſs deaths before his own decrced : Short is your date; you only live to mourn 190 
Thy wrath and purpoſe to deſtroy is vain; 130 | Your hopes deceiv'd, and Sylla's ſwift return. 
* Would'ſt thou avenge thee for thy nation flain ? The vulgar falls, and none laments his fate, 
y Proferve this man; and in ſome coming day — ] Sorrow has hardly leiſure for the great. | 
The Cimbrian laughter well he ſhall repay. What tears could Bæbius“ haſty death deplere !, 
170 No pitying god, no power to mortals good, ; A thouſand hands his mangled carcaſe tore; 195 
Could ſave a ſalvage wretch who joy'd in blood: 135 | His ſcatter'd entrails round the ſtreets were toſt, 
Lut Fate reſerv'd to perform its doom, Ard in a moment all the man was loſt. 
And be the miniſter of wrath to Rome. Who wept, Antonius' murder to behold, | 
by ſwelling ſeas too favourably toſt, Whoſe moving tongue the miſchief. oft-foretold ? 
75 dutely he reach'd Numidia's hoſtile coat; 139 | Spite of his age and eloquence he bled; 200 
here, driven from ; to wilds he took his The barbarous ſoldier ſnatch'd his hoary head; 
way, ; | - {| Dropping he bore it to his joyful lord, v 
b A nd on the eth, where once he conquer'd lay; | And while he feaſted plac'd it on the board, 
| There in the lone unpeopled deſert field, The Craſſi both by Firabria's hand were ſlain, 
80 Proud Carthage in her ruins he beheld; And bleeding magiſtrates the pulpit ſtain, . 205 
Amidſt her aſhes pleas'd he ſat hini down, Then did the doom of that neglecting hand, 
And joy q in the deſtruction of the town. 145 | Thy fate, O holy Scævola, command; ets 
The genius of the place, with mutual hate, In vain Sor ſuccour to the gods he flies, 
f Rear'd its ſad head, and ſmil'd at Marius fate; The prieſt before the Veſtal altar dies: 8 
N Each with delight ſurvey'd their fallen foe, A ﬀceble ſtream pour d forth the exhauſted fire, 210 
|; ach forgave the gods, that laid the other | And ſpar'd to quench the ever-living fire, 
low. 1 | The ſeventh returning Faſces now appear, 
There with new fury was his ſoul poſſeſt, T50 | And bring ſtern Marius lateſt deſtm'd-year : 
And Libyan rage collected in his breaſt. Thus the long toils of changing life o'erpaſt, 
go Sgon ag returning fortune own'd his cauſe, Hoary and ſull of days he hreath'd his laſt. 216 
| Troops of revolting bond-men forth he draws ; While Fortune frown'd, her fierecit wrath he bore, 
ulty, Cut-throats and ſlaves reſort to his command, And while ſhe ſmil'd enjoy'd her ampleſt puwr: 
ED PRO arms are Pen to every baſer hand, 155 | | 29 7 THOAY ; 
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All various turns of good and bad he kneW, 
And prov'd the moſt that chance or fate could 


do. 

What heaps of ſlain the Colline gate did yield! 
What bodies ſtrew'd the Sacrjportan field, 221 
When empire was ordain'd to change her ſeat, 
Io leaye ber Rome, and make Præneſte great! 

When the proud Samnites troops the ſtate defy'd, 
In terms beyond their Caudine treaty's pride. 225 
Nor Sylla with leſs cruelty returns, | 
With equal rage the fierce avenger burns : 

What blood the feeble city yet. retain'd, 

With too ſevere a healing hand he drain'd: 

Too deeply was the ſearching ſteel employ'd, 230 
What maladies had hurt, the leach deſtroy d. 
The guilty only were of life bereft: - | 
Alas! the guilty only then were left. 

Diſſembled hate and rancour rang'd at will, 
All as they pleas'd took liberty to kill; 235 
And while revenge no longer fear'd the laws, 
Each private murder was the public cauſe. 

The leader bade deftroy : and at the word, 

The maſter fell beneath the ſervant's ſword. 
Brothers on brothers were for gifts beſtow'd, 240 
And ſons contended for their father's blood. 
For refuge ſome to caves and foreſts fled; 

Some to the lonely manſions of the dead; 
Some, to prevent the cruel victor, die; | 
Theſe ſtrangled hang from fatal beams on high; 245 
While thoſe, from tops of lofty turrets thrown, - 
Came headlong on the daſhing pavement down. 
Some for their funerals the wood prepare, 

And build the ſacred pile with haſty care : 

Then bleeding to the kindling flames they preſs, 250 
And Roman rites, while yet they may, poſſeſs. 
Pale heads of Marian chieſs are borne on high, 
And heap'd together in the Forum lie; 

There join the meeting ſlaughters of the town, 
There each performing villain's deeds are known. 
No fight like this the "Thrazian ſtables knew, 256 
Antæus' Libyan ſpoils to theſe were few:  - 
Nor Greece beheid fo many ſuitors fall, 

To grace the Piſan tyrant's horrid hall. 
Atlength, when putrid gore, with foul diſgrace, 260 
Hid the diſtinguiſh'd features of the face,. 
By night the miſerable parents came, 

And bore their ſons to ſome forbidden flame. 
Well I remember in that woeful reign, 

How I my brother ſought amongſt the ſlain; 265 
Hopeful by ſtealth his poor remains to burn, 
And cloſe his aſhes in a peaceful urn ; 5 

His viſage in my trembling hand I bore, 

And turn'd pacific Sylla's trophies o'er ; 

Full many a mangled trunk I try'd, to ſee 270 
Which carcaſe with the head would beſt agree. 
Why ſhould my grief to Catulus return, 
And tell the victim offer'd at his urn; 
When, ſtruck with horror, the relenting ſhade 
Beheld his wrongs too cruelly repay'd ? 275 
1ſaw where Marius hapleſs brother ſtood, 

With limbs all torn, and cover'd o'er with blood; 
A thouſand gaping wounds increas'd his pain, 
While weary life a paſſage ſought in vain; 

That wercy till his ruthleſs foes deny, 280 
And, whom they mean to kill, forbid to die. 
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This from the wriſt the ſuppliant hands divides, 


That hews his arms from off his naked ſides; 
One crops his breathing noſtrils, one his ears, 
While ſrom the roots his tongue another tears; 283 
Panting awhile upon the earth it lies, 

And with mute motiœ trembles ere it dies: 
Laſt, from the ſacred caverns where they lay, 
The bleeding orbs of ſight are rent away. 289 
Can late poſterity believe, whene'er | 
This tale of Marius and his foes they hear, ; 


They could inflict ſo much, or he could bear? 


Such 1s the broken carcaſe ſeen to lie, 
Cruſh'd by ſome tumbling turret from on high; 
Such to the ſhore the ſhipwreckt corſe is borne, 295 
By rending rocks, and greedy monſters torn, 
Miſtaken rage! thus mangling to diſgrace, 
And blot the lines of Marius“ hated face! 

What joy can Sylla take, unleſs he know, 


And mark the features of his dying foe ? 300 
Fortune beheld, from her Præneſtine fane, 


Her helpleſs worſhippers around her ſlain ; 

One hour of fate was common to them all, 

And like one man fhe ſaw a people fall, 

Then dy'd the luſty youth in manly bloom, 30g 
Heſperia's flower, and hope for times to come; 
Their blood, Rome's only ftrength, diſtains the fold, 
Ordain'd th' aſſembling centuries to hold. 
Numbers have oft been known, on fea and land, 
To fink of old by death's deſtructive hand; 310 
Battles with multitudes have ftrown the plain, 
And many periſh on the ſtormy main : 
Earthquakes deſtroy, malignant vapours blaſt, 
And plagues and famines lay whole nations waſte: 
But juſtice, ſure, was never ſeen, till now, 315 
To maſlacre her thouſands at a blow. * | 
Satiety of death the victors prove, 

And ſlowly through th' incumbering ruin move: 
So many fall, there ſcarce is room for more, 
The dying nod on thoſe who fell before; 320 
Crouding in heaps their murderers they aid, 
And, by the dead, the living are of'erlaid. 

Mean while the ſtern diQator, from on high, 
Beholds the flaughter with a fearleſs eye; 

Nor ſighs, to think his dread commands ordain 325 
So many thouſand wretches to be ſlain. * 
Amidft the 'Tiber's waves the load is thrown, 
The torrent rolls the guilty burden down; 


Till rifing mounds obſtruct his watery way, 


And carcaſes the gliding veſſels ſtay. 330 
But ſoon another ſtream to aid him roſe, 

Swift o'er the fields a crimſon deluge flows : 
The Tuſcan river ſwells above his ſhores, 

And floating bodies to the land reſtores: 
Struggling at length he drives his ruſhing flood, 335 
And dyes the Tyrrhene ocean round with blood. 
Ceuld deeds like theſe the glorious ſtile demand 
Of proſperous, and ſaviour of the land? 
Could this renown, could theſe atchievements build 
A tomb for Sylla in the Martian field? * 340 


| Again, behold the citcling woes return, 


Again the curſe of civil wars we mourn ; 

Battles and blood, and vengeance, ſhall ſucceed, 

And Rome once more by Roman hands ſhall bleed. 

Or if, for hourly thus our fears preſage, 348 

With wrath more fiexce the preſgnt- chicks ſhall 
rage, Ks 5 
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Mankind ſhall ſome unheard-of plagues deplore, 
And groan for miſeries unknown before. 
Marius an end of exile only ſought ; 
Sylla to cruſh a hated faction fought ; 
A larger recompence theſe leaders claim, 
And higher is their vaſt ambitjon's aim: 
Could theſe be ſatisfy'd with Sylla's power ; 
Nor all he Lad poſſelſing, aſk for more; 
Neither had force and impious arms employ'd, 355 
Or fought for that which guiltleſs each enjoy d. 
Thus wept lamenting age o'er hapleſs Rome, 
Remembering evils paſt, and dreading thoſe to 
come. | 
But Brutus' temper fail'd not with the reſt, 


350 
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Nor with the common weakneſs was oppreſt ; | 
Safe and in peace he kept his manly breaſt. 

*Twas when the ſolemn dead of night came on, 
When bright Caliſto with her ſhining ſon | 
Now half their circle round the pole had run; 
When Brutus, on the bufy times intent, 
To virtuous Cato's humble dwelling went : 
Waking he found him, careful for the ſtate, 
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_ Grieving and fearing for his country's fate; 


For Rome, and wretched Rome, alone he fear'd; 

Secure within himſelf, and for the worſt prepar'd. 
To him thus Brutus ſpoke: O thou, to whom 371 

Forſaken Virtue flies, as to her home, is 

Driv'n out, and by an impious age oppreſt, 

She ſinds no room on earth but Cato's breaſt ; 

There, in her one good man, ſhe reigns ſecure, 375 

Fearleſs of vice, and fortune s hoſtile power, 

Then teach my ſoul, to doubt and error prone, 

Teach me a reſolution like thy own. 8 

Let partial favour, hopes, or intereſt guide, 

By various inotives, all the world beſide, : 

To Pompey's, or ambitious Cæſar's ſide; 

Thou, Cato, art my leader. Whether peace 382 

And calm repoſe amidſt theſe ſtorms ſhall pleaſe : 

Or whether war thy ardour ſhall engage, 

To gratify the madyeſs of this age, 

Herd with the fagtious chiefs, and urge the 

6% nn 

The rufnan, bankrupt, loofe adulterer, , 

All who the power of laws and juſtice fear, | 

From guilt learn ſpecious reaſons for the war. 

By ſtarving want and wickedneſs prepar d, 390 

Wiſely they arm for ſafety and reward. 

But, * what cauſe, what reaſon, canſt thou 

Art thou to arms for love of arms inclin'd ? 

Haſt thou the manners of this age withſtood, 

And for ſo many years been ſingly gogd, a 

To be repay d with civil wars and blood ? 

Let thoſe to vice inur'd for arms prepare, 

In thee 't will be impiety to dare 

Preſerve at leaſt, ye gods, theſe hands from war. 

Nor do thou meanly with the rabble join, 400 

Nor grace their cauſe with ſuch an arm as thine. 

To thee, the fortune of the fatal field 

Inclining, unauſpicious fame ſhall yield; 

Each to thy ſword ſhould preſs, and wiſh to be 

Imputed as thy crime, and charg'd on thee. 405 

Happy thou wert, if with retirement bleſt, 

Which noiſe and faction never ſhould moleſt, 

Ner break the ſacred quiet of thy breaſt ; 
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Where harmony and order ne' er ſhould ceaſe, 
But every day ſhould take its turn in peace. 
So, in eternal ſteady motion, roll 

The radiant ſpheres around the ſtarry pole: 
Fierce lightnings, meteors, and the winter's ſtorm, 
Earth and the face of lower heaven deforin, 
Whilſt all by nature's laws is calm above; 
No tempeſt rages in the court of Jove. 

Light particles and idle atoms fly, 

Toſs'd by the winds, and ſcatter'd round the ſky ; 


410 
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While the more ſolid parts the force reſiſt, 


And fix'd and ſtable on the centre reſt. 420 
Cæſar ſhall hear with joy, that thou art join'd 
With fighting fact ions to diſturb mankind: _ 
Though ſworn his foe, he ſhall applaud thy choice, 


And think his wicked war approv'd by Cato's voice. 


See ! how to ſwell their mighty leader's ſtate 425 
The conſuls and the ſervile ſenate wait: 
Ev'n Cato's ſelf to Pompey's yoke muſt bow, 
And all mankind are ſlaves but Cæſar now. 
If war, however, be at laſt our doom, 
if we muſt arm for Libert and Rome: 
While undecided yet their fate depends, 
Cæſar and Pompey are alike my friends; 
Which party I ſhall chooſe, is yet to know, 
That let the war decide ; who conquers is my foe. 
'Thus ſpoke the youth. When Cato thus expreſt 
The ſacred counſels of his moſt inmoſt breaſt : 
Brutus! with thee, I own the crime 1s great 5 
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With thee, this impious civil war I hate; 

But Virtue blindly follows, led by Fate. 

Anſwer yourſelves, ye gods, and ſet me free; 440 
If Jam guilty, *tis os decree. 

If yon fair lamps above ſhould loſe their light, 
And Jeave the wretched world in endleſs night ; 
If Chaos ſhould in heaven and earth prevail, 
And univerſal nature's frame ſhould fail ; 
What Stoic would not the misfortune ſhare, 
And think that deſolation worth his care ? 
Princes and nations whom wide ſeas divide, ? 


445 


Where other ſtars far diſtant heavens do guide, 
Have brought their enſigns to the Roman ſide. 
Forbid it, gods! when barbarous Scythians come 
From their cold north, to prop declining Rome, 
That I ſhould ſee her fall, and fit ſecure at home. 
As ſome unhappy ſire by death undone, 
Robb'd of his age's joy, his only ſon, 
Attends the funeral with pious care, 

To pay his laſt paternal office there; 

Takes a ſad pleaſure in the crowd to go, 

And be himſelf part of the pompous woe ; 
Then waits till, every ceremony paſt, 

His own fond hand may light the pile at laſt. 
So fix'd, ſo faithful to thy cauſe, O Rome, 
With ſuch a conſtancy and love I come, 
Reſolv'd for thee and liberty to mourn, 

And never! never from your ſides be torn; 465 
Reſolv'd to follow ſtill your common fate, 

And on your very names, and laſt remains to wait. 
Thus let it be, ſince thus the gods ordain; 

Since hecatombs of Romans muſt be ſlain, 

Aſſiſt the ſacrifice with every hand, 470 
And give them all the ſlaughter they demand. 
O! were the gods contented with my fall, 
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| If Cato's lite could anſwer for you all, 
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Like the devoted Decius would I go, 

To force from either ſide the mortal blow, 

And for my country's ſake, wiſh to be thought 
her foe. 

To me, ye Romans, all your rage confine, 

To me, ye nations from the barbarous Rhine, 1 

Let all the wounds this war ſhall make be mine. 

Open my vital ſtreams, and let them run, 

* Oh, let the purple ſacrifice atone { 

For all the ills offending Rome has done. 


If flavery be all the faction's end, 483 
If chains the prize for which the fools contend, | 
To me convert the war, let me be ſlain; 
Me, only me, who fondly ſtrive, in vain, | 
Their uſeleſs laws and freedom to maintain: 


So may the tyrant ſafely mount his throne, 

And rule his ſlaves in peace, when I am gone. 

Howe'er, ſince free as yet from his command, 490 

For Pompey and the commonwealth we ſtand. 

Nor he, if fortune ſhould attend his arms, 

If proof againſt ambition's fatal charms ; 

But, urg'd with greatneſs, and deſire of ſway, 

May dare to make the vanquiſh* d world his prey. 

Then, leſt the hopes of empire ſwell his pride, 496 | 

Let him remember I was on his ſide ; 

Nor think he conquer'd for himſelf alone, 

To make the harveſt of the war his own, 499 

Where half the toil was ours. So ſpoke the ſage. 

His words the liſtening eager youth engage 

Too much to love of arms, and heat of civil rage. | 
Now *gan the ſun to lift his dawning light, 

Before him fled the colder ſhades of night ; 

When lo! the ſounding doors are heard to turn, 50 $:] 

Chaſte Martia comes from dead Hortenſius? urn. 

| Once to a better huſband's happier bed, 

With bridal rites, a virgin was ſhe led: 

When, every debt of love and duty paid, 

And thrice a parent by Lucina made, 510 

The teeming matron, at her lord's command, 

To glad Hortenſius gave her plighted hand; 

With a fair ſtock his barren houſe to grace; 

And mingle by the mother's ſide the race. 

At length th's huſband in his aſhes laid, 515 

And every rite of due religion paid, 

Forth from his monument the mournful dame, 

With beaten breaſts, and locks diſhevel'd, came; 

Then with a pale dejected rueful look, 

Thus pleaſing to her former lord ſhe ſpoke 8 * ö 
While nature yet with vigour fed my veins, 

And made me equal to a mother's pains, 

To thee obedient, I thy houſe forſook, 

And to my arms another huſbard took : 

My powers at length with genial labours worn, 525 

Weary to thee, and waſted, I return. 

At lengtha barren wedlock let me prove, 

Give me the name, without the joys of love; 

No more to be abandon'd, let me come, , 

That Cato's zvife may live upon my tomb. 530 

So ſhall my truth to lateſt times be read, 

And none ſhall aſk if guiliily I fled, 

Or thy command eſtrang'd me from thy bed. 

Nor aik I now thy happineſs to ſhare, 


Leck thy days of toil, thy nights of care: 535 | 


Give me, With thee, to meet my country's foe, 


I'ty » —55 marches and t y n know; 
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Cornelia follow'd, Martia leſt 
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Nor iet poſterity with ſhame record, 
t her lord. 

She ſaid: Fhe hero's manly heart was mov d, 5 40 
And the chaſte matron's virtuous ſuit approv'd. 
And though the times far differing thoughts de- 

mand, 
Thoug! 1 war diſſents from Hymen's holy band ? 
In plain unſolemn wiſe his faith he plights, 
And calls the gods to view the lonely rites. 545 
No garlands gay the chearful portal crown'd, 
Nor woolly fiiicts wove the poſts around ; 
No genial bed with rich embroidery grac'd, 
On ivory ſteps in lofty ſtate was plac'd ; 549 
No hymeneal torch preceding ſhone, 
No matron put the towery frontlet on, 5 
Nor bade her feet the ſacred threſhold ſhun. 
No yellow veil was lcofely thrown, to hide 
'Cheerikng bluſhes of the trembling bride ; 
| No glittering zone her flowing garments bound, 55 
Nor ſparkling g gems her neck encompafs'd round; 
No ſilken ſcarf, nor decent winding lawn, 
Was o'cr her naked arms and ſhoulders drawn: 
But, as ſhe was, in funeral attire, 
With all the ſadneſs ſorrow could infpire, 560 
With eycs dejected, with a joyleſs face, | 
She met her buſband's, like a ſon's embrace. 
No Sabine mirth provokes the eee $ 
cars, 
Nor ſprightly wit the glad aſſembly chears. 
No friends, not e*ven their children, grace the feaſt, 
Brutus attends, their only nuptial gueſt: 566 
He ſtands a witneſs of the ſilent rite, 
And ſees the melancholy pair unite. 
Nor he, the chief, his ſacred vifage chear'd, 
Nor ſmooth'd his matted locks, or horrid beard; 570 
Nor deigns his heart one thought of joy to know, 
But met his Martia with the ſame ſtern brow: 
(For- when he ſawgthe fatal factions arm, 
The coming war, and Rome's impending harm; 
Regardleſs quite of every other care, 575 
Unſhorn he left his looſe neglected hair; 
Rude hung the hoary honours of his haad, 
And a foul growth his mournful cheeks o er- 
ſpread, 
No ſtings of private hate his peace infeſt, 5 
No partial favour grew upon his breaſt; 580 
But, ſafe from prejudice, he kept h:s mind | 
Free, and at leiſure to lament mankind.) 
Nor could his former love's returning lire, 
The warmth of one connubial wiſh fa: re, 5 
But ſtrongly he withſtood the juſt defire. 
Theſe were the ſtrict manners of the man, 
And this the ſtubborn courſe in which they ran; 
The golden mean unchanging to purſue, | 
Conſtant to keep the propoſed end in view ; 
Religiouſly to follow nature's laws, 592 
And die with pleaſure in his country's cauſe, 
To think he was not for himſelf deſign'd, 
But born to be of uſe to ail mankind. 
To him 't was feaſting, hunger to repreis; 
And home-ſpun garments were his coſtly drefs: 595 
No marble pillars rear'd his roof on high, 
T was warm, and kept him from the winter ſsy : 
He ſought no cad of marriage, but increaſe, 
Nor wiih'd a pleaſure, but his coun tr y's Praces 
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That took up all the tendereſt parts of life, 600 
His country was his children and his wife. 
From juſtice* righteous lore he never ſwerv'd, 
But rigidly his honeſty preſerv'd. 
On univerſal good his thoughts were bent, 
Nr knew what gain, or ſelf- affection meant; 605 
And while his benefits the public ſhare, 
Cato was always laſt in Cato's care. 
Meantime, the trembling troops, by Pompey 
led, 

Haſty to Phrygian Capua were fled. | 
Reſolving here to fix the moving war, 610 
E. calls his ſcatter'd legions from afar ; 
Here he decrees the daring foe to wait, 

And prove at once the great event of fate; 
Where Appennine's delightful ſhades arile, 

And lift Heſperia lofty to the ſkies. 615 
Between the higher and inferior ſea, 

The long-extended mountain takes his way; 

Piſa and Ancon bound his ſloping ſides, 

\aſh'd by the Tyrrhene.and Dalmatic tides; 619 
Rich in the treaſure of his watery ſtores, + 

A thouſand living ſprings and ſtreams he pour 
And ſeeks the different ſeas by different ſhores. 
From his left falls Gruſtumium's rapid flood, 

And ſwift Metaurus red with Punic blood ; 

There gentle Sapis with Ifaurus joins, 625 


And Sera there the Senones confines ; 


Rough Afidus*the meeting ocean braves, 

And laſhes on the lazy Adria's waves; 

Hence vaſt Eridanus with matchleſs force, 

Prince of the ſtreams directs his regal courſe; 630 
Proud with the ſpoils of fields and woods he flows, 
And drains Heſperia's rivers as he goes, 

His facred banks, in ancient- tales renown'd, 


Firſt by the ſpreading poplar's ſhade were crown'd; 


When the ſun's fiery ſteeds forſook their way, 635 
And downward drew to carth the burning day : 
When every flood and ample lake was dry, 

The Po alone his channel could ſupply. 

Hither raſh Phaeton was headlong driven, 

And in theſe waters quench'd the flames of heaven, 
Nor wealthy Nile a fuller ſtream contains, 641 


Though wide he ſpreads o'er ZEgypt's flatter 


plains z- | | 
Nor Iſter rolls a larger torrent down, 
Sought he the ſea with waters all his own ; 
Zut meeting floods to him their homage pay, 645 
And heave the blended river on his way. 
Theſe from the left ; while from the right there 
come | 
The Rutuba and Tiber dear to Rome; 
thence flides Vulturnus' .fwift deſcending flood, 
And Sarnus hid beneath his miſty cloud; 650 
hence Lyris, whom the Veſtin fountains aid, 
Winds to the ſea through cloſe Marica's ſhade : 
Thence Siler through Salernian paſtures falls, 
And ſhallow Macra creeps by Luna's walls. 
Pord-ring on Gaul the loftieſt ridges riſe, 655 
Aud the low Alps from cloudy heights deſpiſe ; |. 
thence his long back the fruitful mountain bows, 
Beneath the Umbrain and the Sabine plows ; 
Ihe race primeval, natives all of old, | 


His woody racks within their circuit hold; 660 


Far as Heſperia's utmoſt limits paſa, 

The hilly father runs his mighty maſs; 

Where Juno rears her high Lacinian fane, 

And Scylla's raging dogs moleſt the main. 

Once, farther yet (tis ſaid) his way he took, 665 
Till through his fide the ſeas conſpiring broke; 
And {till we ſee on fair Sicilia's ſands 

Where, part of Apennine, Pelorus ſtands. 

But Cæſar for deſtruction eager burns, 
Free paſſages and bloodleſs ways he ſtorns; 670 
In fierce conflicting fields his arms delight, 

He joys to be oppos'd, to prove his might, 

Reſiſtleſs through the widening breach to go, 

To burſt the gate, to lay the bulwark low, mo 

To burn the villages, to waſte the plains, 675 

And maſlacre the poor laborious ſwains. 

Abhorring law, be chooſes to offend, _ 

And bluſhes to be thought his country's friend 

The Latian cities now, with buſy care, 

As various they inclin'd, for arms prepare. 680 

Though doom'd before the war's firſt rage to 
yield, 


| Trenches they dig, and'ruin'd walls rebuild ; 


Huge ſtone and darts their lofty towers ſupply, 
And guarded bulwarks menace ſrom on high. 
To Pompey's part the proner people lean, 68g 
Though Cæſar's ſtronger terxors ſtand between. 
So when the blaſts of ſounding Auſter blow, 
The waves obedient to his empire flow; 
And though the ſtormy god fierce Eurus frees, 
And ſends him ruſhing croſs the ſwelling ſeas; 690 
Spite of his force, the billows yet retam 
Their former courſe, and that way roll the main 7 
The lighter clouds with Eurus driving ſweep, 
While Auſter ſtill commands the watery deep. 
Still fear too ſure o'er vulgar minds prevails, - 695 
And faith before ſucceſsful fortune fails. 
Etrusia vainly truſts in Libo's aid, 
And Umbria by Thermus is betray'd ; 
Sylla, unmindful of his father's fame, | 
Fled at the dreadful ſound of Cxſar's name. 700 
Soon as the horſe near Auximon appear, ! 
Retreating Varus owes his abject fear, 5 
And with a coward's haſte neglects his rere; 
On flight alone intent, without delay, | 
Through rocks and devious woods be wings his 

6 Way. ; 
The Eſculean fortreſs Lentulus forſakes, - 706 
A ſwift purſuit the ſpeedy victor makes; 
All arts of threats and promiſes apply'd, 
He wins the faithleſs cohorts to his ſide, 
The leader with his enſigns fled alone, 710 
To Cæſar fell the ſoldier, and the town. ; 
Thou, Scipio, too doſt for retreat prepare; 
Thou leavꝰſt Luceria, truſted to thy care; 
Though troops well try d attend on thy command, 
(The Roman power can boaſt no braver band) 715 
By wily arts of old from Cæſar rent, 
Againſt the hardy Parthians were they ſent; 
But their firſt chief the legion now obeys, 
And Pompey thus the Gallic loſs repays; 
Aid to his foe too freely he affords, 720 
And lends his hoſtile father Roman ſwords. 

But in Corfinium bold Domitius lies, 

And from his walls th' advancing power dekies ; 
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Secure of heart, for all events prepar'd, 


He heads the troops once bloody Milo's guard. 725 


Soon as he ſees the cloudy duſt ariſe, | 

And glittering arms reflect the ſunny ſkies : 

Away, companions of my arms ! he cry'd, 

And haſte to guard the river's ſedgy ſide : 729 

Break down the bridge. And thou that dwell'tH 
below, 

Thou watery god, let all thy fountains go, 

And ruſhing bid thy foamy torrent flow ; - J 

Swell to the utmoſt brink thy rapid ftream, 733 

Bear down the planks, and every floating beam ; 

Upon thy banks the ling'ring war delay, 

Here let the headlong chief be taught to ſtay ; 

I is victory to ſtop the victor's way. | 

He ceas'd; and ſhooting ſwiftly croſs the plain, 

Drew down the ſoldier to the flood in vain. 

For Cæſar early from the neighbouring field, 740 

The purpoſe to obſtruct his march beheld : 

Kindling to wrath, oh baſeſt fear! (he cties) 

To whom nor towers, nor ſheltering walls ſuffice. 

Are theſe your coward ſtratagems of war? 

Hope you with brooks my cotiquering arms to bar? 

Though Nile and Iſter ſnotild my way control, 746 

Though ſwelling Ganges ſhould to guard you roll, 

What ſtreams, what floods ſoe er athwart me fall, 

Who paſs'd the Rubicon ſhall paſs them all. 


HFaſte to the paſſage then, my friends. He ſaid; 750 


Swift as a ſtorm the nimble horſe obey'd; 
Acroſs the ſtream their deadly darts they throw, 
And from their ſtation drive the yielding foe : 
The victors at their eaſe the ford explore, 
And paſs the undefended river o'er. 1 
The vanquiſh'd to Corfinium's ſtrength retreat, 
Where warlike engines round the ramparts threat. 
Cloſe to the wall the creeping vinea lies, 
And mighty towers in dread approaches riſe. 

But ſee the ſtain of war! the ſoldier's ſhame! 760 
And vile diſhonour of the Latian name 
The faithleſs garriſon betray the town, 
And captive drag their valiant leader down. 
The noble Roman, fearleſs, though in bands, 
Before his haughty fellow-ſ{ubje& ſtands, ' 768 
With looks ere, and with a daring brow, ' | 
Death he provokes, and courts the fatal blow : 
But Czfar's arts his inmoſt thoughts deſcry, 
His fear of pardon, and deſire to die. 
From me thy forfeit life (he ſaid receive, 770 
And, though repining, by my bounty live; 
That all, by thy example taught, may know, 


How Cæſar's mercy treats a vanquiſh'd foe: 


Still arm againſt me, keep thy hatred ſtill, 
And if thou conquer'ſt, uſe thy conqueſt, kill. 775 


Returns of love, or favour, ſeek I none; 


Nor give thy life to bargain for my own. 

So ſaying, on the inſtant he commands 

To looſe the galling fetters from his hands. 

Oh fortune ! better were it, he had dy'd, 780 
And ſpar'd the Roman ſhame, and Cæ ſar's pride. 
What greater grief can a Roman ſeize, 

Than to be forc'd to live on terms like theſe ! 


To be forgiven, fighting for the laws, 


And need a pardon in his country's cauſe ! : 785 
Struggling with rage, undaunted he repreſt 
The ſelling paſſions of his labouring breaſt; 
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Thus murmuring to himſelf: Wilt thou to Rome 

Baſe as thou art, and ſeek thy lazy home ? 

To war, to battle, to deſtruction fly, 790 
And haſte, as it becomes thee well, to die; 
Provoke the worſt effects of deadly ſtrife, 

And rid thee of this Czſar's gift, this life. 
Meanwhile, unknowing of the captiv'd chief, 
Pompey prepares to march to his relief. 795 
He means the ſcattering forces to unite, 

And with increaſe of ſtrength expect the fight. 
Reſolving with the following ſun to move, 

Firſt he decrees the ſoldier's heart to prove: 
Then into worlds like theſe, rever'd he broke, 800 
The ſilent legions liſtening while he ſpoke : 

Ye brave avengers of your country's wrong, 

You who to Rome and liberty belong ; 

Whoſe breaſts our fathers virtue truly warms, 
Whoſe hands the ſenate's ſacred order arms, 80g 
With chearful ardor meet the coming fight, 
And pray the gods to ſmile upon the right. 
Behold the mournful view Heſperia yields, 

Her flaming villages and waſted fields ! 

See where the Gauls a dreadful deluge flow, $16 
And ſcorn the boundaries of Alpine ſnow. 
Already Cæſar's ſword is ſtain'd in blood, 

Be that, ye Gods, to us an omen good; 

That gl ry ſtill be his peculiar care, 

Let him begin, while we ſuſtain the war. 815 
Yet call it not a war to which we go; | 
We ſeek a malefactor, not a foe ; 

Rome's awful injur'd majeſty demands 

The puniſhment of traitors at our hands. 

If this be war, then war was waged of old, $49 
By curſt Cethegus, Catiline the bold, 

By every villain's hand who durſt conſpire 

In murder, robbery, or midnight fire. 

Oh! wretched rage ! thee, Cæſar, fate deſign'd 
To rank amongſt the patrons of mankind; 823 
With brave Camillus to enrol thy fame, 
And mix thee with the great Metelli's name: 
While to the Cinna's thy fierce ſoul inclines, 
And with the flaughter-loving Marii joins. 

Since then thy crimes, like theirs, for juſtice call, 
Beneath our axe's vengeance ſhalt thou fall: 831 
Thee rebel Carbo's ſentence, thee the fate 

Of Lepidus and bold Seftorius wait 
Believe me yet (if yet I am believ'd), 

My heart is at the taſk unpleaſing griev d: 835 
I mourn to think that Pompey's hand was choſe, 
His Julia's hoſtile father to FONG ; 
And mark the: down amongſt the Roman foes. 
Oh that, return'd in ſafety from the eaſt, 
This province victor Craſſus had poſſeſt; 849 


| New honours to his name thou might'ſt afford, 


And die like Spartacus beneath his ſw-rd: 
Like him have fallen a victim to the laws, 
The fame th' avenger, and the ſame the cauſe. 


But ſince the gods do otherwiſe decree, 845 


And give thee, as my lateſt palm, to me; 
Again my veins confeſs the fervent juice, 

Nor has my hand forgot the javelin's uſe. 

And thou alt learn, that thoſe who humbly know 
To peace and juſt authority to bow, 850 
| Can, when their country's cauſe demands their care. 
Reſume their ardor, and return to war. 


HE 


$16 


815 


$10 


Beneath the vaſt extent of diſtant ſkies ; 
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But let him think my former vigour fled ; 
Diſtruſt not, you, your general's hoary head ; 


The marks of age and long-declining years, 855 - 


Which I your leader, his whole army wears : 

Age ſtill is fit to counſel, or command, 

But falters in an unperforming hand. 
Whate'er ſuperior power a people free 

Could to their fellow-citizens decree, , 860 
All lawful glories have my fortunes known, 

And reach'd all heights of greatneſs but a crown; 
Who to be more, than Pompey was, defires, 

To kingly rule, and tyranny aſpires. 

Amidſt my ranks, a venetable band, 86g 
The Conſcript Fathers and the Conſuls ſtand. 
And ſhall the ſenate and the vanquiſh'd ſtate 
Upon victorious Cæſar's triumph wait? 

Forbid it, gods, in honour of mankind! 

Fortune is not ſo ſhameleſs, nor ſo blind, 870 
What fame atchiev'd, what unexampled praiſe, 
To, theſe high hopes the daring hero raiſe ? 

It is his age of war, for trophies calls 
His two whole years ſpent on the rebel Gauls ? 

Is it the hoſtile Rhine forſook with haſte? 875 
Is it the ſhoaly channel which he paſt, 
That Ocean huge he talks of ? does he boaſt 

His flight on Britain's new diſcover'd coaſt ? 
Perhaps abandon'd Rome new. pride ſupplies, 

He views the naked town with joyful eyes, | 
While from his rage an arm'd people flies. 

But know, vain man, no Roman fled from thee 


They lefttheir walls, tis true; but was to follow me, 


Me, who ere twice the moon her orb renew'd, 
The pirates formidable fleet ſubdu'd : 885 
Soon as the ſea my ſhining enſigns bore, 
Vanquiſh'd they fled, and ſought the ſafer ſhore ; 
Humbly content their forfeit lives to ſave, 

And take the narrrw lot my bounty gave. | 
By me the mighty Mithridates chac'd 890 
Through all the windings of his Pontus paſs'd. 
He who the fate of Rome delay'd ſo long, 
While in ſuſpenſe uncertain empire hung; 

He who to Sylla's fortune ſcorn'd to yield, 


To my prevailing arms reſign'd the field: 895 


Driv'n out at length, and preſs'd where-e er he fled, 
He ſought a grave to hide his vanquiſh'd head. 
Oer the wide world my various trophies riſe, 


Me the cold Bear, the northern climates know, 909 
And Phaſis' waters through my conqueſts flow ; 
My deeds in Egypt and Syene live, 

Where high meridian ſuns no ſhadow give. 
Heſperian Bætis my commands obeys, 

Who rolls remote to ſeek the weſtern ſeas. 90g 
By me the captive Arabs hands were bound, 

And Colchians for their raviſh'd fleece renown'd ; 
O'er Aſia wide my conquering enſigns ſpread, 
Armenia me, and lofty Taurus dread ; : 

To me ſubmits Cicilia's warlike powers, 910 


And proud Sophene veils her wealthy towers: 


The Jews I tam'd, who with religion bow 


To ſome myſterious name, which none beſide them 
know.. 


5 Is there a land, to ſum up all at laſt, 914 
Through which my arms wich conqueſt have not 
7 ; | 


paſt ? 
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The world, by me, the world is overcome, 


And Cæſar finds no enemy but Rome. 

He ſaid. The crowd in dull ſuſpenſion hung, 
Nor with applauding acclamations rung; 
No chearful ardour waves the lifted hand, 920 


Nor military cries the fight demand. 


The chief perceiv'd the ſoldiers' fire to fail, 

And Cæſar's fame forerunning to prevail; 

His eagles he withdraws with timely care, 

Nor truſts Rome's fates to ſuch uncertain war. 22g 
As when, with fury ſtung, and jealous tage, 
Two mighty bulls for ſovereignty engage ; 

The vanquiſh'd far to baniſhment removes, 

To lonely fields and unfrequented groves; 


There, for a while, with conſcious ſhame he burns, 


And tries on every tree his angry horns: 231 
But when his former vigour ſtands confeſt, 

And larger muſcles ſhake his ample breaſt, 

With better chance he ſeeks the fight again, 

And drives his rival bellowing o'er the plain; 93g 
Then uncontrol'd the ſubject herd he leads, 


And reigns the maſter of the fruitful meads. 


Unequal thus to Cæſar, Pompey yields 
The fair dominion of Heſperia's fields: 


Swift through Apulia march his flying powers, 940 


And ſeek the ſafety of Brunduſium's towers. 


* | This city a Dictæan people hold, 


Here plac'd by tall Athenian barks of old; 

When with falſe omens from the Cretan ſhore, 
Their ſable ſails victorious Theſeus bore. 945 
Here Italy a narrow length extends, 

And in a ſcanty flip projected ends, 

A crooked mole around the waves ſhe winds, 
And in her folds the Adriatic binds, 949 
Nor yet the bending ſhores could form a bay, ? 


Did not a barrier ifle the winds delay, 
And break the ſeas tempeſtuous on their way. 


Huge mounds of rocks are plac'd by nature's hand, 


To guard around the hoſpitable ſtrand ; 
To turn the ſtorm, repulſe the ruſhing tide, 955 
And bid the anchoring bark ſecurely ride. 
Hence Nereus wide the liquid main diſplays, 
And ſpreads to various ports his watery ways; 
Whether the pilot from Corcyra ſtand, 
Or for Illyrian Epidamnus ſtrand. | 960 
Hither when all the Adriatic roars, 
And thundering billows vex the double ſhores ; 
When ſable clouds around the welkin ſpread, 
And frowning ſtorms involve Ceraunia's head ; 
When white with froth Calabrain Saſon lies, 965 
Hither the the tempeſt-beaten veſſel flies. 

Now Pompey, on Heſperia's utmoſt coaſt 
Sadly ſurvey'd how all behind was loſt ; 
Nor to Iberia could he force his way; 
Long interpoſingAlps his paſſage ſtay. 970 
At length amongſt the pledges of his bed, 
He choſe his eldeſt-born ; and thus he ſaid: 

Haſte thee, my ſon! to every diſtant land, 


And bid the nations rouſe at my command: 


Where fam'd Euphrates flows, or where the Nile 


With muddy waves improves the fattening ſoil; 976 


Where: e er diffus'd by victory and fame 
Thy father's arms have borne the Roman name. 
Bid the Cilician quit the ſhore again, 


And ſtretch the ſwelling canvas on the main: 980 
| N . 
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Bid Ptolemy with my Tigranes come, 
And bold Pharnaces lend his aid to Rome, 
Through each Armenia ſpread the loud alarm, 
And bid the cold Riphean mountains arm. 
Pontus and Scythia's wandering tribes explore, 985 
The Euxine and Mzotis' icy ſhore; 
Where heavy-loaded wains flow journeys take, 
And print with groaning wheels the frozen lake. 
But wherefore ſhould my words delay thy haſte ? 
Scatter my wars around through all the eaſt. 990 
Summon the. vanquiſn d world to ſhare my fate, 
And ſet my triumphs on my enſigns wait. 
But you whoſe names Roman annals bear, 
You who diſtinguiſh the'revolving year ; 
Ye conſuls! to Epirus ſtraight repair, 995 
With the firſt northern winds that wing the air ; 
From thence the powers of Greece united raiſe, 
While yet the wintery year the war delays. 
So ſpoke the chief; his bidding all obey ; 
Their ſhips forſake the eser delay, ; 
And ſpeed their paſſage o'er the yielding way. 
But Cæſar, never patient long in peace, 
Nor truſting in his fortune's preſent face; 
Cloſely purſues his flying ſon behind, 
While yet his fate continued to be kind. 1005 
Such towns, ſuch fortreſſes, ſuch hoſtile force, 
Swept in the torrent of one rapid courſe ; 
Such trains of long ſucceſs attending ſtill, 
And Rome herſelf abandon'd to his will; 
Rome, the contending parties nobleſt prize, 1010 
To every with but Cæſar's might ſuffice. 
But he with empire fir'd and vaſt deſires, 
To all, and nothing leſs than all, aſpires; 
Heweckons not the paſt, while aught remain'd 
Grew done, or mighty to be gain'd. 101; 
Though Kaly obey his wide command, 
Though Pompey linger on the fartheſt ſtrand, 
He grieves to think they tread one common land; 
His heart difdains to brook a rival power, 8 
Ev'n on the utmoſt margin of the ſhore ; — 
Nor would he leave, or earth, or ogean free 
The foe he drives from lands, he bars from ſea. 
With moles the opening flood he would reftrain, 
Would block the port, and intercept the main; 
But deep devouring ſeas his toil deride, 
The plunging quarries fink beneath the tide, þ 
And yielding ſands the rocky fragments hide. 
Thus, if huge Gaurus headlong ſhould be thrown, 
In fathomleſs Avernus' deep to drown ; 
Or if from fair Sicilia's diſtant ſtrand, 
Eryx uprooted by ſome giant hand, 
If, ponderous with his rocks, the mountain vaſt, 
Amidſt the wide Ægean ſhould be caſt; 
The rdlling waves o'er either maſs would flow, 
And each be loſt within the depths below. 1035 
When no firm baſis for his work he found, ; 


1030 


But ſtill it fail'd in ocean's faithleſs ground, 

Huge trees and barks in maſſy chains he bound. 
For planks and beams he ravages the wogd, 

And the tough bottom extends acroſsthe flood. 1040 
Such was the road by hapghty Xerxes made, 
When o'er the Nelleſpont his bridge he laid. 
Vaſt vras the taſk, and daring the deſign, 4 
Europe and Aſta's diſtant ſhores to join, 
And make the world's divided parts combine. 


4 Theſe of the rear-molt only left behind. 
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Fearleſs of waves that beat, and winds that roar: 
Then ſpread his fails, and bid the land obey, 
And through mid Athos find bis fleet a way. 
Like him bold Cæſar yoked the fwelling tide, 1050 
Like him the boiſterous elements deſy'd ; | 
This floating bank the ſtraitening entrance bound, 
And riſing turrets trembled on the mound. 
But anxious cares revolve in Pompey's breaſt, 
The new furrounding ſhores his thoughts moleſt; 
Secret he meditates the means, to free 1056 
And fpread the war wide-ranging o'er the ſea. 
Oft driving on the work with well-fill'd ſails, 
The cordage ſtretching with the freſhening gales, 
Ships with a thundering ſtock the mole divide, 1060 
And through the watery breach ſecurely glide. 
Huge engines oft by night their vengeance pour, 


| And dreadful ſhoot from far a fiery ſhower ; 


Through the black ſhade the darting flame deſcends, 
And kindling o'er the wooden wall extends. 1065 
At length arriv'd with the revolving night, 
The choſen hour appointed for his flight; 
| He bids his friends prevent the feamen's roar, 
And {till the deafening clamours on the fhore ; 
No trumpets may the watch by hours renew, 1070 
Nor founding ſignals call aboard the crew. 
The heavenly Maid her courſe had almoſt run, 
And Libra waited on the riſing ſun ; 
When huſh'd in filence deep they leave the land: 

o loud-mouth'd voices call with hoarfe com- 

raand, ; 

To heave the flooky anchors from the ſand. 
Lowy the careful maſter's orders paſt, 
To brace the yards, and rear the loity maſt ; 
Silent they ſpread the ſails, and cables haul, 
Nor to their mates for aid tumultuous call. 1080 
The chief himſelf to fortune breath'd a prayer, 
At length to take him to her kinder care; 
That ſwiftly he might paſs the liquid deep, 
And loſe the land which ſhe forbad to keep. 
Hardly the boon his niggard fate allow'd, 1085 
Unwillingly the murmuring ſeas were plow'd ; 
The foamy furrows roar'd beneath his prow, 
And founding to the ſhore alarm'd the foe. 


ſped, | a 
Tor Ka + her gates the faithleſs city ſpread) 1090 
Along the winding port they took their way, 
But griev'd to find the fleet had gain'd the ſea. 
Cæſar with rage the leſſening — deſcries, 
And thinks the conqueſt mean, though Pompey flies. 
A narrow paſs the horned mole divides, 
Narrow as that where Euripus' ſtrong tides 
Beat on Eubœan Chalcis* rocky ſides : 
Here two tall ſhips becomes the victor's prey: 
Juſt in the ftrait they ſtuck ; the foes belay ; 
"The crooked grappling's ſteely hold they caſt, 1109 
Ihen drag them to the hoſtile ſhore with haſte. 
Here civil ſlaughter firſt the ſea profanes, 
And purple Nereus bluſh'd in guilty ſtains. 
The ref purſue their courſe before the wind, 
1105 
So when the Pegaſzan Argo bore 
The Grecian heroes to the Colchian ſhore ; 
| Earth her Cyancan iſlands floating ſent, 


1 The bold adventurer's paſſage to prevent; 


Proudly he paſs'd the flood tumultuous o'er, 1046 


Straight through the town their ſwift purſuit they 
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But the fam'd bark a fragment only loſt, 17170 | Each to the vaſt Tonian turns his eye, 
While ſwiftly o'er the dangerous gulf ſhe croſt: | Where ſeas and {ſkies the proſpe& wide ſupply : 
Thundering the mountainsmet,and ſhook the main, | But Pompey backward ever bom his look, $ 
BYt move no more, ſince that attempt was vain, | Nor to the laſt his native coaſt forſook. 
Now through night's ſhade the early dawning | His watery eyes the leflening objects mourn, 
broke, And parting ſhores that never ſhall return ; 
And changing ſkies the coming fun beſpoke; 1115 | Still the lov'd land attentive they purſue, 
As yet the morn was dreſt in duſky white, | Till the tall hills are veil'd in cloudy blue, 
Nor purpled o'er the caſt with ruddy light ; Till all is loft in air, and vaniſh'd from his view. 
At length the Pleiads fading beams gave way, | At length the weary chieftain ſunk to reſt, 
And dull Bottes languiſh'd into day; And creeping ſlumbers ſooth'd his anxious breaſt : 
Each larger ſtar withdrew his fainting head, 1120 | When, lo! in that ſhort moment of repoſe, 
And Lucifer from ſtronger Phœbus fled ; His Julia's ſhade a dreadful viſion roſe; 13 
When Pompey, from Heſperia's hoſtile ſhore Through gaping earth her ghaſtly head ſhe rear d, 
Eſcaping, for the azure offing bore. : And by the light of livid flames appear d.) 
| O hero, happy once, once ſtil'd the Great! Thy impious arms (ſhe cry'd, my peace infeſt, 
What turns prevail in thy uncertain fate! TI25 | Aud drive me from the manſions of the bleſt : 
How art thou chang'd ſince ſovereign of the main, | No more Elyſium's happy fields I know, 29 
Thy natives cover'd o'er the liquid plain! Dragg'd to the guilty Stygian ſhades below: 
When the fierce pirates fled before thy prow, I ſaw the Fury's horrid hands prepare 
Where-ever waves could waft, or winds could New rage, new flames to kindle up thy war. 
blow ! | The fire no longer truſts his ſingle boat, 
But fortune is grown weary of thee now. But navies on the joyleſs rivers float. - uy 
With thee, thy ſons, and tender wife, 3 Capacious hell complains for want of room, 
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The toils of war and baniſhment to bear; And ſeeks new plagues for multitudes to come. 
N And holy houſholU-gods thy ſorrows ſhare. Her nimble hands each fatal ſiſter plies, 


And yet a mighty exile ſhalt thou go, The ſiſters ſcarcely to the taſk ſuffice. | 29 
While nations follow to partake thy woe. 1133 | When thou wert mine, what laurels crown'd thy 
Far lies the land in which thou art decreed, . N 


Unjuſtly by a villain's hand to bleed. Now thou haſt chang'd thy fortune with thy bed, 

Nor think the gods a death ſo diſtant doom, | In an ill hour thy ſecond choice was made, 

To rob thy aſhes of an urn in Rome; 5 To ſlaughter thou, like Craſſus, art betray'd. 

Buclortune favourably remov'd the crime, 1140 | Death is the dower Cornelia's love affords, 

And forc'd the guilt on Egypt's curſed clime ; Ruin {till waits upon her potent lords: 35 
The pitying powers to Italy were good, While yet my aſhes glow'd, ſhe took my place, 
And ſav'd her from the flain of Pompey's blood. | And came a harlot to thy looſe embrace. g 

| 15 NS I ö But let her partner of thy warſafe go, 

| Let her by land and fea thy labours know; 

In all thy broken fleeps I will be near, 40 
In all thy dreams ſad Julia ſhall appear. : 

Your loves fnall find no moment for delight, 

| The day ſhall all be Cæſar's, mine the night. 
Not the dull ſtream, where long oblivion's roll, 
Shall blot thee out, my huſband, from my ſou. 45 

The powers beneath my conſtancy approve, 

And bid me follow whereſoc'er you rove. 


LUCAN's PHARSALIA. 
BOOK In, 
THE ARGUMENT. 0 
The Third Book begins wwith the relation of Pompey's 
dream in his voyage from Italy. Ceſar, ho had 
driven him from thence, after fehding Curio to pro- 
wide corn in Sicily, returns to Romer there, diſdain- | Amidſt the joining battles will I ſtand, 


ing the fingle oppoſition of L. Metellus, then gribune | Anq ſtill remind thee of thy plighted hand. 49 
of the people, he breaks open the Temple of | 


ard ſeizes on the public treaſure. Then 


| 0705 21 The ſword of war divides the knot in vain, 
account of the ſeveral different nations that too part | "Chat very war ſhall make thee mine again. 
2eith Pompey. From Rome Caſur paſſew into Gaul, The phantom ſpoke, and, gliding from the 
where the Maſſilians who were inclinable io Pome þ place, | | - 


turn, Nor think, thoſe ſacred ties no more remain; ? 


fey, ſend an embaſſy to profeſe a nentrality; this 
Laſar refuſes, and beſieges ihe tun. But meeting 
with more difficulties than he expected, be leaves C. 
Trebonius his lieutenant before Maſſelia, and marches 
Vimſelf into Spain, appointing at ihe ſame time D. 
Brutus, Admiral of a navy Thich be bad built and 
Fited out with great expedition. The Maſjiliars 
likewiſe ſend out their feet, but ere engaged and beaten 
a: a by Brutus. 


1 the mid ocean now the navy ſails, 


Their yielding canvas ſtrgtch'd by ſouthern 
Zales. 
N 2 


Deluded her aſtoniſh'd lord's embrace. 

But he, though gods forewarn him of his fate, 55 

And furies with deſtruction threatening wait, 
With new reſolves his conſtant boſom warms, 
And ſure of ruin ruſhes on to arms. | 
What mean theſe terrors of the night ? he cries? 

hy dance theſe viſions vain before our eyes? 60 
Or endleſs apathy ſucceeds to death, 

And ſenſe is loſt with our expiring breath; 

Or, if the ſoul ſome future life ſhall know, 

To better world immortal ſhall we go: 
Whate'er event the doubtful queſtion clears, 65 


* Death muſt be Aijl unwerthy of our fears. 


; | | 
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Now headlong to the weſt the ſun was fled, 
And half in ſeas obſcur'd his beamy head; 
Such ſeems the moon, while, growing yet, ſhe 
ſhines, . 
Or waining from her fuller orb declines 70 
When hoſpitable ſhores appear at hand, 


When fair Dyrrachium ſpreads her friendly ſtrand. . 
The ſeamen ſurl the canvas, ſtrike the maſt, 
Then dip their numble oars, and landward haſte. ' 
Thus, while they fled, aud leſſening by degrees, 


The navy ſeem'd to hide beneath the ſeas; 76 


Cæſar, though left maſter of the field, 


With eyes unpleas'd the foes eſcape beheld: 
With fierce impatience victory he ſcorns, 

And, viewing Pompey's flight, his ſafety mourns. 
To vanquiſh ſeems unworthy of his care, 81 
Unleſs the blow decides the lingering war. 


No bounds þis headlong vaſt ambition knows, 
Nor joys in ought, though fortune all beſtows. 


At length his thoughts from arms and vengeance 
ceaſe, 


And for awhile revolve the arts of peace; 86 


— 


No cheerful citizens the victor meet, 


Careful to purchaſe popular applauſe, 

And gain the vulgar to his cauſe, 

He knew the conſtant practice of the great, 
That thoſe who court the vulgar bid them eat. 90 


When pinch'd with want, all reverence they with- 


draw; 
For hungry multitudes obey no law: 
Thus therefore factions make their parties good, 
And buy authority and power with food. 
The murmurs of the many to prevent, 95 
Curio to fruitful Sicily is ſent. 5 
Of old the ſwelling ſeas impetuous tide 
"Tore the fair iſland from Heſperia's ſide : 
Still foamy wars the jealous waves Wem 
For ſear the neighbouring lands ſhould join, again. 


Sardinia too, renown'd for yellow fields, 101 
With Sicily her bounteous tribute yields; 
No lands a glebe of richer tillage boaſt, 
Nor waft more plenty to the Roman coaſt : 
Not Libya more abounds in wealthy grain, 105 


Nor with a fuller harveſt ſpreads the plain ; 
Fhough northern winds their cloudy treaſures 


bear, 
To temper well the ſoil and ſultry air, 
And fattening rains increaſe the proſperous year. 


This done, to Rome his way the leader took: 110 


His train the rougher ſhaws of war forſook ; 

No force, no fears their hands unarm'd bear, 
But looks of peace and gentleneſs they wear. 

Oh ! had he now his country's friend return'd, 
Had none but barbarous foes his conqueit mourn'd; 
What ſwarming crowds had iſſued at the gate, 116 
n the glad triumph's lengthening train to wait! 
How might his wars in various glories ſhine, 
The ocean vanquiſh'd, and in bonds the Rhine! 
How would his lofty chariot roll along, 120 
Through loud applauſes of the jayful throng ! 
How might he view from high his captive thralls, 
The beauteous Britons, and the noble Gauls; 
But, oh! what fatal honours has he won! 
How is his fame by victory undone ! I25 
Bytbuſh'd with awful dread his paſſage greet. 


} 


| 
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He too the horrors of the croud approv'd, 
Joy'd in their fears, and wiſh'd not to be lov'd. 
Now ſteepy Anxur paſt, and the'moiſt way, 130 
Which o'er the faithleſs Pomtine marſhes lay ; 
Through Scythian Dian's Aricinian grove, 
.Czſar approach'd the fane of Alban Jove. 
Thither with yearly rites the conſuls come, 
And thence the chief ſurvey'd his native Rome: 1 35 
Wondering awhile he view'd her from afar, 
Long from his eyes withheld by diſtant war, 
Fled they from thee, Thou Seat of Gods! (he cry'd) 
Ere yet the fortune of the fight was try'd? 
If thou art left, what prize can earth afford, 149 
Worth the contention of the warrior's ſword ? 


| Well for thy ſafety now the gods provide, 


Since Parthian inroads ſpare thy naked fide; 
Since yet no Scythians and Pannonians join, 


| Nor warlike Daci with the Getes combine; 145 


No foreign armies are againſt thee led, 


While thou art curſt with ſuch a coward head. 


| A gentler fate the heavenly powers beſtow, 


A Civil War, and Czſar for thy foe. 149 
He ſaid; and ſtraight the frighted city ſought: 
The city with confuſion wild was fraught, 
And labouring ſhook with every dreadful ( 
thought. | | a 
They think he comes to ravage, ſack, 
Religion, gods, and temples to o'erturn. 7 
Their fears ſuggeſt him willing to purſue 55 
Whatever ills unbounded power can do. 
Their hearts by one low paſſion only move, 
Nor dare ſhew hate, nor can diſſemble love. 
The lurking fathers, a diſhearten'd band, 


159 


In Palatine Apyllo's Temple meet, 

Aud ſadly view the conſul's empty ſeat; 

No rods, no chairs curule, adorn the place, 

Nor purple magiſtrates th* aſſembly grace. 
Cæſar is all things in himſelf alone, 165 
The filent tourt is but a looker-on ; 


| With humble votes obedient they agree, 


To what their mighty ſubject ſhall decree : 
Whether 2s King, or God, he will be fear'd, 
If royal. thrones, or altars, ſhall be rear'd. 170 
Ready for death, or baniſhment, they ſtand, 
And wait their doom from his aa hand: 
But he, by ſecret Shame's reproaches ſtaid. 
Bluſh'd to command, what Rome would have 
obey d. | 
Yet Liberty, thus ſlighted and betray'd, #75 
One laſt effort with indignation made; 
One man ſhe chole to try th! unequal fight, 
And prove the power of juſtice againſt might, 
While with rude uproar armed hands eflay 
To make old Saturn's treaſuring fane their prey; 
The bold Metellus, careleſs of his fate, 181 
Ruſh'd through, and ſtood to guard the Holy Gate. 
So daring is the ſordid love of gold: 
So fearleſs death and dangers can behold! 
Without a blow defenceleſs fell the laws; 185 
While wealth, the baſeſt, mgſt inglorious cauſe, 
Againſt oppreiling tyranny makes head, 
Finds hands to fight, and eloquence to plead. | 
The burſtling tribune, ſtruggling in the croud, 


Thus warus the victor of the wrong aloud: 199 


Drawn from their houſes forth, by proud command, 
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Through me, thou robber! force thy horrid way, 
My facred blood ſhall ſtain thy impious prey. 
But there are gods, to urge thy guilty fate; 
Sure vengeance on thy ſacrilege ſhall wait. 
Remember, by the tribunes curſe purſued, 195 
Craſſus, too late, the violation rued. 
Pierce then my breaſt, nor ſhall the crime diſpleaſe, 
This croud is us'd to ſpectacles like theſe. 
In a forſaken city are we left, 
Of Virtue, with her nobleſt ſons bereft. 200 
Why ſeek'ſt thou ours? Is there not foreign 
gold? n 
Towns to be ſack'd, and people to be fold? 
With thoſe reward the ruffian ſoldier's toil ; 
Nor pay him with thy ruin'd country's ſpoil, 
Haſt thou not war? Let war thy wants provide. 205 
He ſpoke. The victor, high in wrath, reply'd: 
Sooth not thy ſoul with hopes of death ſo vain, 
No blood of thine my conqu'ring ſword ſhall ſtain. 
Thy titles and thy popular command, | 
Can never make thee worthy Cæſar's hand. 210 
Art thou thy country's ſole defender ! thou ! 
Can Liberty and Rome be fall'n ſo low! 
Nor time, nor chance breed ſuch confuſions yet, 
Nor are the mean ſo rap'd, nor ſunk the great; 
But laws themſelves wguld rather chooſe to be 215 
Suppreſs'd by Cæſar, (than preſerv'd by thee. 
He ſaid. The ſtubhorn tribune kept his place, 
While anger redden'd Op the warrior's face; 
His wrathful hand deſcekding graſp'd his blade, 


And half forgot the peaceful part he play d. 220 


When Cotta, to prevent the kindling fire, 
Thus ſooth'd the raſh Metellus to retire ; 

Where kings prevail, all Liberty is loſt, 
And none but he that reigns can freedom boaſt ; 
Some ſhadow of the bliſs thou ſhalt retain, 225 
Chooſing to do what ſovereign powers ordain ; 
Vanquiſh*d and long accuſtom'd to ſubmit, _ 
With patience underneath. our loads we it ; 
Our chains alone our flaviſh fears excuſe, 
While we bear ill, we know not to reſuſe. 
Far hence the fatal treatures let him bear, 
The ſeeds of miſchief, and the cauſe of war. 
Free ſtates may well a loſs like this deplore ; þ 


230 


In ſervitude none miſs the public ſtore, 

And tis the curſe of kings for ſubjeRs to be poor. 
The tribune with unwilling ſteps withdrew, 236 
While impiovs hands the rude aſſault renew : 

The brazen gates with thundering ſtrokes reſound, 
And the Terpeian mountain rings around. 

At length the ſacred ſtore-houſe, open laid, 249 
The hoarded wealth of ages paſt diſplay'd; 

There might be ſeen the ſums proud Carthage ſent, 
Her long unpending ruin to prevent. ; 


What great Flaminius and Æmilius won 


From vanquiſh'd Philip, and his hapleſs ſon. 


From utmoſt India an 


There heap'd the Macedonian treaſures: ſhone, 


Scorn'd by the patriot's honeſty of ol: 
Whate'er our parſimonious fires could Gave, 
What tributary gifts rich Syria gave; 
he hundred Cretan cities ample ſpoil ; 
Vhat Cato gathered from the Cyprian iſle. | 
Riches of captive kings by Pompey born, 
In happier days his we N to adorn, 5 


here lay, what flying Pyrrhus loſt, 1 gold 


wa 


the riſing morn; 
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Wealth infinite, in one rapacious day, 256 
Became the needy ſoldiers lawleſs prey : 

And wretched Rome, by robbery laid low, 
Was poorer than the bankrupt Cæſar now. 
Meanwhile the world, by Pgmpey's fate alarm'd, 
Nations ordain'd to ſhare his fall had arm'd, 261 
Greece firſt with troops the neighbouring war 
ſupply'd, | | 
And ſent the youth of Phocis to his ſide ; 

From Cyrrha and Amphiſa's towers they mov'd, 
And high Parnaſſus by the Muſe belov'd; 265 
Cephiſſus' ſacred flood aſſiſtance lends, | 
And Dirce's ſpring his Theban leaders ſends 
Alphzus too affords his Piſa's aid: _ 
By Piſa's wall the ſtream is firſt convey'd, 
Then ſeeks through ſeas the lov'd Sicilian maid. 
From Mænelaus Arcadian ſhepherds ſwarm, 271 
And warriors in Herculean Trachyn arm ; 

The Dryopes Chaonia's hills forſook, 

And Sellz left Dodona's filent oak. 

Though Athens now had drain'd her naval ſtore, 


And the Phœbean arſenal was poor, 276 
Three ſhips of Salamis to Pompey came, 

To vindicate their ifle's conteſted name, 

And juſtify the ancient Attic claim. 

Jove's Cretan people haſtening to the war, 280 


The Gnoſſian quiver and the ſhaft prepare; 
The bending bow they draw with deadly art, 
And rival ev'n the flying Parthian's dart. 
With Athamans who in the woods delight, 
With Dardan Qriconians unite ; 238 
With theſe th' Encheliz who the name partake, 
Since Theban Cadmus firſt became a ſnake : * 
The Colchians planted on Illyrian ſhores, 
Where ruſhing down Abſyrtos foamy roars ; 
With thoſe where Peneus runs, and hardy ſwains, 
Whoſe ploughs divide Jolcos' fruitful plains. 29x 
From thence, ere yet the ſeaman's art was taught, 
Rude Argo through the deep a paſſage ſought : 
She firſt explor'd the diſtant foreign land, 
And ſhew'd her ſtrangers to the wond'ring ſtrand : 
'Then nations nations knew, in leagues were join'd, 
And univerſal commerce mix'd mankind. 
By her made bold, the daring race defy'd 
The winds tempeſtuous, and the ſwelling tide: 
Much ſhe enlarg'd deſtruction's ample power, 300 
And open'd ways to death unknown before. 
'Then Pholoe's heights, that fabled Centaurs boaſt, 
And Thracian Hæmus then his warriors loſt. - 
Then Strymon was forſook, whoſe wintry flood 
Commits to warmer Nile his feather'd brood ; 305 
'Then bands from Cone and from Peuce came, 
Where Iſter loſes its divided ſtream ; 
From Idalis where cold Caicus flows, 
And where Ariſbe, thin, her ſandy ſurface ſtrows ; 
From Pytane, and ſad Celenæ's walls, 310 
Where now in ſtreams the vanquiſh'd Marſyas 
falls: 
Still his lamenting progeny deplore | 
Minerva's tuneful, and Phebus* power; 
While through deep banks his torrent ſwift he 
leads, 
And with Mzander winds among the meads. 315 
Proud Lydia's plains ſends forth her wealthy ſons, 
Pactolus there, and golden Hermus runs: 
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From earth's dark womb hid 8 they convey, 
And rich in yellow waters riſe to day. 

From Ilium too ill-omen'd enſigns move, 

Again ordain'd their fate to prove ; 

Their N they rang d on Pompey's hapleſs 

d 

Nor fought a Chief to Dardan kings ally d: 

Though tales of Troy proud Czfar's lineage grace, 

With great Eneas and the Julian race. 325 

"The Syrians ſwift Orontes' banks f e, ; 

And from Idume's palms their j zourne take; ; 

Damaſcus obvious to the driving win J 

WitWNinos? and with Gazas force is join'd. 

Unſtable Tyre now knit to firmer ground, 

With Sidon for her purple ſhells renown'd, 

Safe in the Cynoſure, their glittering guide, 

With well-directed navies ſtem the tide. 

Phenicians firſt, if ancient fame be true, 

The ſacred rayſtery of letters knew; 

They firſt, by ſound in various lines deſign'd, 

Expreſt che meaning of the thinking mind; 

The power of words by figures rude copvey'd, 

And uſeful ſcience everlaſting made. 

2 Memphis, ere the reedy leaf was known, 340 

grav'd her precepts and her arts in ſtone; * 

While animals in various orders placed, 

The learn'd hierogliphic column grac'd. 

Then left they lofty Taurus' ſpreading grove, 

And Tarſos, built by Perſeus, born of Jove; 345 

Then Malkan, and Corycian towers they leave, 

Where mouldering rocks diſcloſe a gaping cave. 

The bold Cilicians, pirates now no more, 

Unfurla juſter ſail, and ply the oar; 

To Egz's port they gather all around, 

The ſhores with ſhouting mariners reſound, 
ar in the eaſt war ſpreads the loud alarm, 
ere worſhippers of diſtant Ganges arm 

Right to the breaking day his waters run, 

The only ſtream that braves the riſing ſun. - 355 

By this ſtrong flood, and by the ocean bound, 

Proud Alexander's arms a limit found ; 

Vain in his hopes the youth had graſp d at all, 

And his vaſt thought took-in the vanquiſh*d ball ; 

But own'd, when forc'd from Ganges to retreat, 

The world too mighty, and the taſk too * 360 
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"Then on the banks of Indus nations roſ 8 
flow ST 


Where unperceiv'd the mix'd Hydaſpes 
In numbers vaſt they coaſt the rapid wo, 
Strange in their habit, manners, and their food. 365 
Withſaffron dyes their dangling locks they ſtain, 
With glittering gems their flowing robes con- G 
ſtrain, i 
And quaff rich juices from the luſciqus eane. 
On their own funerals and death they ſmile, 
And living leap amidſt the burning pile; 
Heroic minds! that can ev'n Fate command, 
And bid it wait upon a mortal hand; 
Who full of life forſake it as a fealt, 
Take what they like, and give the gods the reſt. 
Deſcending then fierce Cappadocian ſwains, 375 
From rude Amanus' mountains ſought the plains. 
Armenians from Niphates' rolling ſtream, 
And from their lofty woods Coaſtrians came. 
Ihen wondering Arabs from the ſultry line 
For ever northward ſaw the ſhade incline. 
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Then did the madneſs of the Roman rage 
Carmanian and Oloſtrian chiefs engage : 

Beneath far diſtant ſouthern heavens they lie, 3 
| Where half the ſetting Bear forſakes the ſky, 
And fwiſt our flow Boòtes ſeems to fly. 

4 Theſe Furies to theſun#burn' 4 Ethiops ſpread, 38s 
And reach the great Euphrates' riſing head. 

One fpring the Tigris and Euphrates know, 
And join'd awhile the kindred rivers flow; 


| Scarce could we judge between the doubtful claim, 


If Tigris, or Euphrates, give the name: 

But ſoon Euphrates parting waves divide, 

| Covering like fruitful Nile the country wide; 
While Tigris, ſinking from the ſight of day, 
Through ſubterranean channels cuts his way; 395 
Then from a ſecond fountain ſprings again, 
Shoots ſwiftly on, and rufhing feeks the main. 
The Parthian powers, to neither chief a friend, 
The doubtful iſſue in fuſpenſe ; attend; 

With neutral eaſe they view the ſtrife from far, 409 
And only lend occaſion to the war. + 

Not fo the Scythians where cold Bactros flows, 
Or where Hircania's wilder foreſt grows, 
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| Their baneful ſhaſts they dip, and ring their 
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deadly bows. 

Th* Heniochi of Sparta's valiant breed, 
Skilful to preſs, and rein the fiery ſeed, 
Sarmatians with the fiercer Moſchi join a, 
And Colchians rich where Phaſis' waters wind, 
To Pompey's ſide their aid aſſembling bring, 
With. Halys, fatal to the Lydian king; 410 
3 Tanais falling from Riphzan ſnows, 
o forms the world's diviſion as he goes: 
nobleſt names his riſing banks are crown', 
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While, as they wind, his waves at full command, 
Diminiſh, or enlarge th' adjacent land. 416 
Then arm'd the nations on Cimmerian ſhores, 
Where through the Boſphorus Mæotis roars, ; 
And her full lake amidſt the Euxine pours. 

This ſtrait, like that of Hercules, ſupplies 
The midland ſeas, and bids th' Ægean riſe. 
Sithonians fierce, agd Arimaſpians bold, 
Who bind their plaited hair in ſhining gold: 
The Gelon nimble, and Areian ſtrong, ' 
March with the hardy Maſſagete along: 
The Maſſagete, who at his ſalvage feaſt 
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Not Cyrus when he ſpread his eaſtern reign, 
And hid with multitudes the Lydian plain; 


By ſhafts he counted all his mighty hoſt ; 

Not he who drew the Grecian chiefs along, 
Bent to revenge his injur'd brother's wrong; 

Or with ſuch navies plow'd the foamy main, 434 
Or led ſo many kings, amongſt their warlike train. 
Sure in one cauſe ſuch numbers never yet, 


But fortune gather d o'er the ſpacious ball, 


| Theſe ſpoils, to grace her once-lov'd favourite 5 


. fall. 


| Nor then the Lybian Moor withheld ks aid, Ae 
| While ſacred Ammon lifts his horned head: 


All Afric, from the weſtern ocean's bound, 


To color ines the cauſe of Fompey own'd. 


This ſtands for Europe 8, that for Aſia's bound; 


Feeds on the generous ſteed which once he preſt. | 


Not haughty Xerxcs, when his power to boaſt, 430. 


Various in countries, ſpeech, and manners, met! 
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Mankind aſſembled for Pharſalia's day. 
To make the world at once the victor's prey. 445 
Hy OY Rome forſook, with ſwifteſt 
aſte, | | 
Cæſar the cloudy Alpine hills had paſt, . 
But while the nation, with ſubjection tame, 
Yield to the terrors of his mighty name ; 


With faith uncommon to the changing Grecks, 450 


What duty bids, Maſſilia bravely ſeeks : 
And, true to oaths, their liberty and laws, 


| To ſtronger Fate prefer the juſter cauſe, 


But firſt to move his haughty ſoul they try, 
Intreaties and perſuaſion oft apply; ASS 
Their brows Minerva's peaceful branches wear, 


And thus in gentle terms they greet his ear: 


With ready arms our glad Maſſilians wait, 

To ſhare your dangers, and partake your fate. 

This our unſhaken friendſhip vouches well, 461 
And your recording annals beſt can tell. 
Ev'n now we yield our ſtill devoted hands, 
On foreign foes to wreak your dread commands; 
Would you to worlds unknown your triumphs 
ſpread ? 

Behold! we follow whereſoe'er you lead, 466 
But if you rouſe at diſcord's baleful call, 

If Romans fatally on Romans fall; 

Allwe can offer is a pitying tear, = 

And conſtant refuge for the wretched here. 470 
Sacred to us you are: oh, may no ſtain | 

Of Lucian blood our innocence profane! 

Should heaven itſelf be rent with civil rage, 
Should giants once more with the gods engage; 
Officious piety would hardly dare 475 
To proffer Jove aſſiſtance in the war. 

Man unconcern'd and humble ſhould remain, ? 


When foreign wars moleſt the Roman My 


a 


Nor ſeek to know whoſe arms the conqueſt gain, 
Jove's thunder will convince them of his reign. 
Nor can your horrid diſcords want our ſwords, 480 
The wicked world its multitudes affords ; 

Too many nations at the call will come, 

And gladly join to urge the fate of Rome. 

Oh, had the reſt like us their aid deny'd, , 
| Yourſelves muſt then the guilty ſtrife decide; 485 
Then, who but ſhould withhold his lifted hand, 

When for his foe he ſaw his father ſtand ? 

Brothers their rage had mutually repreſt, 

Nor driven their javelins on a brother's breaſt. 
Your war had ended ſoon ; had you not choſe 490 


Who, ſtrangers to your blood, in arms delight, 
And ruſh remorſeleſs to the cruel fight. 
Briefly, the ſum of all that we requeſt 
ls, to receive thee as our honour's gueſt; 495 
Let thoſe thy dreadful enſigns ſhine afar, 
et Cæſar come, but come without the war. 
let this one place from impious rage be free; 
That, if the gods the peace of Rome Gecree, 
u hour relenting angers yield to treat, 500 
mpey and thou, in ſafety, here may meet. 
= en, wherefore doſt thou quit thy purpos'd way? 
M thus Iberia's nobler wars delay? 
ean, and of little confequence we are, 
W 2 much unworthy of thy care. Fos 


* Phoęis' towers were laid in aſhes low, 


her we fled for reſuge from the foe; 


Hands for the work, which Nature meant for foes: 


| 


An humble valley fi 
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Here, for our plain integrity renown'd, 

A little town in narrow walls we bound: 

No name in arms nor victories we boaſt, 520 
But live poor exiles on a foreign coaſt. 

If thou art bent on violence at la 

To burſt our gates, and lay our bulwarks waſte, 
Know we are equally reſolv'd, whate'er | 
The victor's fury can inflict, to bear. 518 
Shall death deſtroy, ſhall flames the town o'erturn ? 
Why—let our people bleed, our buildings burn. 
Wilt thou forbid the living ſtream to flow ? 
We'll dig, and ſearch the watery ſtores below. 
Hunger and thirſt with patience will we meet, 520 
And, what offended nature nauſeates, eat. 

Like brave Saguntum, daring to be free, 
Whate'er they ſuffer d, we Il expect from thee. 
Babes raviſn d from the fainting mother's breaſt, 


Shall headlong in the burning pile be caſt.“ 325 


Matrons ſhall bare their boſoms to their lords, 


And beg deſtruction from their pitying ſwords; | 


The brother's hand the brother's heart ſhall wound, 
And univerſal ſlaughter rage around. 
If civil wars muſt waſte this hapleſs town, $530 
No hands ſhall bring that ruin but our own. 
Thus faid the Grecian meſſengers. When lo? 
A gathering cloud involv'd the Roman's brow ; 
Much grief, much wrath, his troubled viſage 
fpoke ; | | 
Then into theſe diſdainful words he broke : 838 
This truſting in our ſpeedy march to Spain, 
Theſe hopes, this Grecian confidence is vain ; 
Whate'er we purpoſe, leiſure will be found 
To lay Maſlilia level with the ground: 
This bears, my valiant friends, a ſound of joy; 540 
Our uſelef arms, at length, ſhall find employ. 
Winds loſe their force, that unreſiſted fly, 
And flames, unfed by fuel, fink and die. 
Our courage thus would ſoften in repoſe, . 
But fortune and rebellion yield us foes. 5 
Yet mark! what love their friendly ſpeech expreſt 
Unarm'd and ſingle, Czfar is their gueſt. 
Thus, firſt they dare to ftop me on my way, 
Then ſeek with fawning treaſon to betray. 
Anon, they pray that civil rage may ceaſe: $550 
But war ſhall ſcourge them for thoſe hopes of peace; 
And makes them know the preſent times afford, 


At leaſt while Cæſar lives, no ſafety like the ſword. 


He ſaid; and to the city bent his way: | 
The city, fearlefs all, before him lay, 555 
With arm'd hands her battlements were crown'd, 
And luſty yonth the bulwarks mann'd around. 

Near to the walls, a riſing mountain's head 
Flat with a little level plain is fpread : | 
Upon this height the wary chief deſigns 560 
His camp to ſtrengthen with ſurrounding lines. 
Lofty alike, and with a warlike mien, ? 
Maſſilia's Mota” citadel is ſeen; 

Ils the ſpace between. i 
Straight he decrees the middle vale to fill, 56g 
And run a mole athwart from hill to hill, 
But firſt a lengthening work extends its way, 
Where open to the land this city lay, } 
And from the camp projecting joins the ſea. 
Low ſinks the ditch, the turfy breaſt-works riſe, 
And cut the captive town ſrom all ſupplies; 571. 
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; iN 
While, gazing from their towers, the Greeks be- 
moan _ ey 
The meads, the fields, and fountains, once their 
own. | | op 
Well have they thus acquir'd the nobleſt name, 


And conſecrated theſe their walls to fame. 575 


Fearleſs of Cæſar and his arms they ſtood, 
Nor drove before the headlong ruſhing flood : 
And while he ſwept whole nations in a day, 
Maſſilia bade th' impatient victor ſtay, 
And clogg d his rapid-conqueſt with delay. 
Fortune a maſter for the world prepar'd, 
And theſe th' approaching flavery retard. 
Ye times to come record the warrior's praiſe, 
Who lengthen'd out expiring freedom's days. 
Now while with toil unweary'd roſe the mound, 
The ſounding ax invades the groves around; 586 
Light earth and ſhrubs the middle banks ſupply'd, 
But firmer beams muſt fortify the ſide ; 
Leſt when the tow'rs advance their ponderous 
height, 
The mouldering maſs ſhould yield beneath the 
weight. 
Not far away for ages paſt had ſtood 891 
An old inviolated ſacred wood; 


581 


Whoſe gloomy boughs, thick interwoven, made 


A chilly chearlefs everlaſting ſhade : : 
There, nor the ruſtic gods, nor ſatyrs ſport, 595 
Nor fauns and ſylvans with the nymphs reſort : 
But barbarous prieſts ſome dreadful power adore, 
And luſtrate every tree with human gore. 
If myſteries in times of old receiv'd, 
And pious ancientry be yet believ'd, 600 
There not the feather'd ſongſter builds her neit, 
Nor lonely dens conceal the ſalvage beaſt: 
There no tempeſtuous winds preſume to fly, 
Even lightnings glance aloof, and ſhoot obliquely 
by. e 
No wanton breezes toſs the dancing leaves, 60 
But ſhivering horror in the branches heaves. 
Black ſprings with pitchy ſtreams divide the 
ground, | 

And bubbling tumble with a ſullen ſound. 

- Old images of forms miſhapen ſtand, 
Rude and unknowing of the artiſt's hand ; 
With hoary filth begrim'd, each ghaſtly head 
Strikes the aſtoniſh'd gazer's ſoul with dread. 
No gods, who long in common ſhapes appear d, 
Were el er with ſuch religious awe rever' d: 
But zealous crowds in ignorance adore, 615 
And ſtill the leſs they know, they fear the more. 

Oft (as Fame tells) the earth in ſounds of woe 
Is heard to groan from hollow depths below; 
The baleful yew, though dead, has oft been ſeen 
To riſe fromearth, and ſpring with duſky green; 621 
With ſparkling flames the trees unburning ſhine, 
And round their boles prodigious ſerpents twine. 
The pious worſhipers approach not near, 
But ſhuy their gods, and kneel with diſtant fear: 


610 


The prieſt himſelf, when, or the day, or night, 625 
Rolling have reach'd their full meridian height, 


Refrains the gloomy paths with wary feet, 
Dreading the Dæmon of the grove to meet; 
Who, terrible to ſight, at that fix'd hour. 
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This wood near neighb'ring to th' encompaſs'd 
town ; 
Untouch'd by former wars remain'd alone; 
And ſince the country round it naked ſtands, 
From hence the Latian chief ſupplies demands. 
But lo ! the bolder hands, that ſhould have ſtruck, 
With ſome unuſual horror trembling ſhook : 636 
With ſilent dread and reverence they ſurvey'd 
The gloom majeſtic of the ſacred ſhade 4 
None dares with impious ſteel the bark to rend, 


_ Leſt on himſelf the deſtin'd ſtroke deſcend. 640 


Cæſar perceiv'd the ſpreading fear to grow, 
Then, eager, caught an ax, and aim'd a blow. 
Deep ſunk within a violated oak | 
The wounding edge, and thus the warrior ſpoke, 
Now, let no doubting hand the taſk decline ; 64; 
Cut you the wood, and let the guilt be mine. 
The trembling bands unwillingly obey'd; 
Two various ills were in the balance laid, 
And Cæſar's wrath againſt the gods was 0 
Then Jove's Dodonian tree was forc'd to bow; 650 
'The loſty aſh and knotty holm lay low ; 
The floating alder by the current born, 
The cypreſs by the noble mourner worn, 
Veil their atrial ſummits, and diſplay, 
Their dark receſſes to the golden day; 655 
Crouding they fall, each o'er the other lies, 
And heap'd on high the leafy piles ariſe. 
With grief, and fear, the groaning Gauls beheld 
Their holy grove by impious ſoldiers fell'd; 
While the Maſſilians, from th' encompaſs'd wall, 
Rejoic'd to ſee the ſylvan honours fall: 661 
They hope ſuch power can never proſper long, 
Nor think the patient gods will bear the wrong. 
But, ab! too oft ſucceſs to guilt is given, 
And wretches only ſtand the tnark of heaven. 665 
With timber largely from the wood ſupply'd, 
For wains the legions ſearch the country wide; 
Then from the crooked plow unyoke the ſteer, 
And leave the ſwain tomourn the fruitleſs year. 669 
Meanwhile, impatient of the lingering — 
The chieftain to Iberia bends afar, 
And gives the leaguer to Trebonius' care - 
With diligence the deſtin'd taſk he plies; 
Huge wofks of earth with ſtrengthening beams 
ariſe : | : 
High tottering towers, by no fix'd baſis bound, 675 
Roll nodding on along the ſtable mound. 
The Greeks with wonder on the movement look, 
And fancy earth's foundations deep are ſhook; 
Fierce winds they think the beldame's entrails tea, 


| And anxious for their walls and city fear : 50 


The Roman from the lofty top looks down, 
And rains winged war upon the town. 
Nor with leſs active rage the Grecians burn, 
But larger ruin on their foes return; 

Nor hands alone the miſlile deaths ſupply, 685 
From nervous croſs-bows whiſtling arrows H 
The ſteely eroſlet and the bont they break, 
Through multitudes their fatal journeys take; 
Nor wait the lingering Parcæ's flow delay, 

But wound, and to new ſlaughter wing their waſe 
Now by ſorffe vaſt machine a ponderous ſtone, 
Pernicious, from the hoſtile wall is thrown; 


Still treads the round about his dreary bow. r. 6:0 | At once, on many, ſwift the ſhock deſcends, 
: 5 5 


And the cruſh'd carcaſes confounding blends. 4 


is'd 
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Looſe from its root by raging whirlwinds torn, 
And thundering down the precipice is born, 
O'er craſhing woods the maſs is ſeen to ride, 
To grind its way, and plain the mountain's ſide. 
Gall'd with the ſhot from ſar, the legions join, 700 
Their bucklers in the warlike fhell combine; 
Compact and cloſe the brazen roof they bear, 
And in juſt order to the town draw near: 
Safe they advance, while with unweatied pain 
The wrathful engines waſte their ſtores in vain; 705g 
High o'er their heads the deftin'd deaths are toſt, 
And far behind in vacant air are Joſt; 
Nor ſudden could they change their erring aim, 
Slow and unwieldy moves the cumbrous frame, 
This ſeen, the Greeks,their brawnyarms employ, 
And hurl a ſtony tempeſt from on high : 711 


do rolls ſome falling rock by age long worn, ; 


| The clattering ſhower the ſounding fence aſſails; " 


But vain, as when the ſtormy winter hails, 

Nor on the ſolid marble roof prevails : 

Till tir'd at length the warriors fall their ſhields ; 

And, ſpent with toil, the broken phalanx yields. 

Now other ſtratagems the war ſupplies, 

Peneath the Vinea cloſe th' aſſailant lies. 

The ſtrong machine, with planks and turf be- 

ſpread, 

Moves to the walls its well defended head; 

Within the covert ſafe the miners lurk, 

And to the deep foundation urge their work. 

Now juſtly pois'd the thundering ram they ling, 

And drive him forceful with a lanching fpring ; 

Haply to looſe ſome yielding part at length, 725 

And ſhake the firm cemented bulwark's ſtrength. 

But from the town the Grecian youth prepare 

With hardy vigour to repel the war: 

Crouding they gather on the rampart's hei ght, 729 

And _ tough ſtaves and ſpears maintain the 

git; 

Darts,fragmentsof the rock, and flames they throw, 

And tear the planky ſhelter fix'd below ; | 

Around by all the warring tempeſt beat, 

Ide baffled Romans fullenly retreat. 
Now by ſucceſs the brave Miſſilians fir d, 735 


720 


Io fame of higher enterprize aſpir'd; 


Nor longer with their walls defence content, 

iu daring fallies they the foe prevent. 

Nor arm'd with ſwords, nor pointed ſpears they go, 
Nor aim the ſhaft, nor bend the deadly bow : 740 
Fierce Mulciber ſupplies the bold deſign, 

And for their weapons kindling torches ſhine. 
Silent they iſſue through the gloomy night, 

And with broad ſhields reſtrain the beamy light : 
dudden the blaze on evgry ſide began, 
And o'er the Latian w rks reſiſtleſs ran; 
Catching, and driving wi 
Fierce through the ſhade? 
Nor earth, 
Swift o'er t 
Embrownfd with ſmoke the wavy flames aſcend 
Shiver'd 
Till wit 


755 


nd vaſt confuſ on fills the gazer's eye. 
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Vanquiſh'd by land, the Romans ſeek the main, 
And prove the fortune of the watery plain: 
Their navy rudely built, and rigg'd in haſte, 
Down through the rapid Rhone deſcending paſt. 
No golden gods protect the ſhining prow, 761 
Nor filken ſtreamers lightly dancing flow; 
But rough in ſable floorinys lies the wood, 
As in the native foreſt once it ſtood. 
Rearirg above the reſt her towery head, 
Brutus? tall ſhip the floating ſquadron led. 
To ſea ſoon wafted by the hafty tide, 
Right to the Stœchades their courſe they guide; 
Reſolv'd to urge their fate, with equal cares, 
Maſſilia for the naval war prepares; 770 
All hands the city for the taſk requires, 
And arms her ſtriplings young, and hoary ſires. 
Veſſels of every ſort and ſize ſhe fits, 
And ſpeedy to the briny deep commits 774 
The crazy hulk, that, worn with winds and — 8 
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Safe in the dock, and long neglected, rides. 

She planks anew, and calks her leaky ſides. 
Now roſe the morning, and the golden ſun 
With beams refracted on the ocean fhone; 

C ear was the ſky, the waves from murmur ceaſe, 
And every ruder wind was huſh'd in peace: 781 
Smooth lay the glaſſy ſurface of the main, 
And offer'd to the war its ample plain: 

When to the deſtin'd nations all repair; 

Here Czfar's powers, the youthof Phocis there. 783 
Their brawny arms are bar'd, their oars they dip, 
Swift o'er the water glides the nimble ſhip; ' 
Feels the ſtrong blow the well-compacted oak, 
And trembling ſprings at each repeated ſtroke, 
Crooked in front the Latian navy ſtood, 790 
And wound a bending creſcent o'er the flood, 
With four full banks of oars advancing high, 

On either wing the larger veſlels ply, : 
While in the centre ſafe the larger galliots lie. 
Brutus the firſt, with eminent command, 795 
In the tall admiral is ſeen to ſtand; the 

Six rows of lengthening pines the billows ſweep, 


| And heave the burden o'er the groaning deep. 


Now prow to prow advance each hoſtile fleet, 
And want but one concurring ſtroke to meet, 8 
When peals of ſhouts and mingling clamours rgär, 
And drown the brazen trump and plunging oar. 
'The bruſhing pine the frothy ſurface plies, 

While on their banks the luſty rowers riſe : 

Fach brings the ſtroke back on his ample cheſt, 805 
Then firm upon his ſeat he lights repreſt: 

With claſhing beaks the launching veſſels meet, 
And from the mutual ſhock alike retreat. 

Thick clouds of flying ſhafts the welkin hide, 
Then fall, and floating ſtrew the ocean wide 810 
At length the ffretching wings their order leave, 
And in the line the mingling foe receive: "Ihe 
Then might be ſeen, how, daſh'd from ſide to ſide, 
Beſore the ſtemming veſſel drove the tide; | 
Still as each keel her foamy furrow plows, 815 


Now back, now forth, the ſurge obedient flows. 


Thus warring winds alternate rule maintain, 
And this, and that way, roll the yielding main. 
Maſſilia's navy, nimble, clean, and light, | 
With beſt advantage ſeek or ſhun the fight; 829 
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With ready eaſe all anſwer to command, 
Obey the helm, and feel the pilot's hand, 
Not ſo the Romans; cumbrous hulks they lay, 
And flow and heavy hung upon the fea ; | 
Yet ſtrong, and for the cloſer combat good, 825 
They yield firm footing on th' unſtable flood, 
Thus Brutus ſaw, and to the maſter cries 
('The maſter in the lofty poop he ſpies, þ 
Where ſtreaming the Prætorian epſign flies), 
Still wilt thou bear away, ſtill ſhift thy place, 830 
And turn the battle to a wanton chace? ? 
Is this a time to play ſo mean a part, 
To tack, to veer, and boaſt thy trifling art? 
Bring to. The wag ſhall hand to hand be try'd; 
Oppoſe thou to the foe our ample fide, 835 
And let us meet like men. The chieſtain ſaid ; * 
The ready maſter the command obey'd, 
And ſide-long to, the foe the ſhip was laid. 
Upon his waſte fierce fall the thundering Greeks, 
Faſt in his timber ftick their brazen beaks; 840 
Some lie by chains and grapplings ffrong compell'd, 
While others by the tangling oars are held; 
The ſeas are hid beneath the cloſing war, 
Nor need they caſt the javelin now from far; 
With hardy ſtrokes the combatants engage, 845 
And with keen faulchions deal their deadly rage: 
Man againſt man, and board by board they lie, 
And on thoſe decks their arms defended die. 
The rolling ſurge is ſtain'd around with blood, 
And foamy purple ſwells the riſing flood; 850 
The floating carcaſes the ſhips delay, 5 
Hang on each keel, and intercept her way; 
Helpleſs beneath the deep the dying ſink, 
And gore, with briny ocean mingling, drink. 
Some, while amidſt the trembling waves they ſtrive, 
And ſtruggling with deſtruction float alive, 856 
Or by ſome ponderous beam are beaten down, 
Or ſink transfix*d by darts at random thrown, 
That fatal day no javelin flies in vain, 
Miſſing their mark, they wound upon the main, 860 
It chanc'd, a warrior ſhip on Cæſar's ſide, 
By two Malſilian foes was warmly ply'd; 
But with divided force ſhe meets th' attack, 
And bravely drives the bold aſſailants back : 
When from the lofty poop, where fierce he fought, 
Tagus to ſeize the Grecian ancient ſought. 866 
But double death his daring hand repreſs'd, 
One ſpear transfix'd his back, and one his breaſt, | 
e. deadly met within his heavy cheſt. f 
Boubtful awhile the flood was ſeen to ſtay, 870 
At length the ſteely ſhafts at once gave way 
The fleeting life a twofold paſſage found, 
And ran divided from each ſtreaming wound. 
Hither his fate unhappy Telon led, . 
To naval arts from early childhood bred; 875 
No hand the helm more ſkilfully could guide, 
Or ſtem the fury of the boiſterons tide z 
He knew what winds ſhould on the morrow blow, 
And how the ſails for ſafety to beſtow ; 879 
Celeſtial ſignals well he could deſcry, 
Could judge the radiant lights that ſhine on 
tick, 
And read the coming tempeſt of the ſky. 
Full on a Letian bark his beak he drives, 
Ihe brazen beak the ſhivering elder rives; 


| 


And fold her in the boſom of the ſea ; 
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When from ſome hoſtile hand, a Roman dart, 889 Mt + 
Deep piercing, trembled in his panting heart; Where 
Yet ſtill his careful hand its taſk ſupplies, At once 
And turns the guiding rudder as he dies. And lo; 
To fill his place bold Gyareus eſſay d, 889 Soon fr 
But paſſing from a neighbouring ſhip was ſtay'd. And m 
Swift through his loins a flying javelin ftruck, Not ſo 
And nail'd him to the veſſel he forſook: And he 
Friendlike; and ſide by ſide, two brethren fought, There! 
Whom, at a birth, their fruitful mother brought: Roſe ag 
So like the lines of each reſembling ſzce, 895 Driven 
The ſame the features, and the ſame the grace, dhe lef 
That fondly,erring oft their parents look, . 
And each, for each, alternately miſtook : Whi 
But death, tog, ſoon, a dire diſtinction ſhakes, To one 
While one, untimely ſnatch'd, the light forſakes, T he bz 
His brother's form the ſad ſurvivor wears, 891 "ag wh 


Anſt ſtill renews his hapleſs parents tears: 
Too ſure they ſee their ſingle hope remain, 
And while they bleſs the living, mourn the ſlain, 
He, the bold youth, as board and board they ſtand, 
Fix*d on a Roman ſhip his daring hand; 906 
Full on his arm a mighty blow deſcends, 

And the torn limb from off the ſhoulder rends; 
The rigid nerves arc cramp'd with ſtiffening cold, 
Convulfive graſp, and ſtill retain their hold. 910 
Nor ſunk his valour by the pain depreſt, 
But nobler rage inflam'd his mangled breaſt ; 
His left remaining hand'the combat tries, 
And fiercely forth to catch the right he flies; 
The ſame hard deſtiny the left demands, 
And now a naked helpleſs trunk he ſtands. 


914 

Nor deigns he, though defenceleſs to the foe, 

To ſeek the ſafety of the hold below; 

For every coming javelin's point prepar'd, 

He ſteps between, and ſtands his brother's guard; 

Till fix'd, and horrid with a wood of ſpears, 921 

A thouſand deaths at others aim'd he wears. 

Reſolv'd at length his utmoſt force to exert, 

His ſpirits gather'd to his fainting heart, 

And the Jaſt vigour rouz'd in every part ; 

Then nimble from the Grecian deck he roſe, 926 

And with a leap ſprung fierce amidſt his focs : / 

And _ his hands no more could wreak his 
ate, 

His ſword no more could miniſter to fate, 

Dying he preſt them with his hoſtile weight. 

O'ercharg'd the ſhip with carcaſes and blood, 93! 

Drunk faſt at many a leak the briny flood ; 

Yielding at length the waters wide give way, 


Then o'er her head returning rolls the trde, 935 Whew 
And covering waves the finking hatches hide. Some 
That fatal day was ſlaughter ſeen to reign, "A 
In wonders various, on the liquid plain. * 
On Lycidas a ſteely grappling ſtruck; And 
Struggling he drags with the tenacious hook, 940 The | 


And deep had drown'd beneath the greedy wave, 
But that his fellows ſtrove their mate to fave; 
Clung to his legs, they claſp him all they can. 
Tue grappling tugs, aſunder flies the man. 

No ſingle wound the gaping rupture ſeems, 945 
Where trickling crimſon wells in lender ſtreams; 
But from an opening horrible and wide, 


| A thouſand veſſels pour the burſting tide : 


nd, 


914 


4 
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At once the winding channel's courfe was broke, 

Where wandering life her mazy journey took: 950 

At once the currents all forgot their way, 

and loſt their purple in the azure ſea. 

Soon from the lower parts the ſpirits fled, 

And motionleſs th exhauſted limbs lay dead: 

Not ſo the nobler regions, where the heart 955 

And heaving lungs their vital powers exert; 

There lingering late, and long conflicting, life 

Roſe againſt fate, and till maintain'd the ſtrife: 

Driven out at length, unwillingly and flow, 

She leſt her mortal houſe, and ſaught the ſhades 
below. 

While, eager for the fight, an hardy crew 961 
To one {cle fide their force united drew, : 
The bark, unapt th! unequal poiſe to bear, 
'Turn'd o'er; and rear'd her loweſt keel in air; 
ſa vain his active arms the ſwimmer tries, 965 
No aid the ſwimmer's uſeleſs art ſupplies; 

The covering vaſt o'erwhelming ſhuts them down, 
And helpleſs in the hollow hold they drown, 
One flaughter terrible above the reſt, 


The fatal horror of the ſight expreſt. 970 


As o'er the crouded ſurface of the flood 

A youthful ſwimmer ſWift his way purſued; 

Two meeting ſhips, by equal fury preſt, 

With hoſtile prows transfix'd his ample breaſt ; 

Suſpended. by the dreadful ſhock he hung, 975 

The brazen beaks within his boſom rung ; 

Blood, bones, and entrails, maſhing with the blow, 

from his pale lips a hideous mixture flow. 

At length the backing oars the fight reſtrain, 

The lifeleſs body drops amidſt the main; 980 

boon enter at the breach the ruſhing waves, 

And the ſalt ſtream the man ed carcaſe laves. 
Around the watery champain wide diſpread, 

The living ſhipwrecks float amidſt the dead; 

With active arms the liquid deep they ply, 985 

And panting to their mates for ſuccour cry : 

Now to ſome ſocial veſſel preſs they near, 

Their fellows pale the crouding numbers fear; 

With ruthleſs hearts their well-known friends 

withſtand, . 

And with keen faulchions lop each graſping hand; 

The dying fingers cling and clench the wood, 991 

The heavy trunk ſinks helpleſs in the flood. 

Now ſpent was all the warriors ſteely ſtore, 2 


New darts they ſeek, and other arms explore, 

This wields a flag-ſtaff, that a ponderous oar. 
Wrath's ready hands are never at a loſs: 996 
The ſragments of the ſhatter'd ſhip they toſs. 

Ihe uſcleſs rower from his ſeat is caſt, 

Then fly the benches and the broken maſt, 

dome ſeizing, as it ſinks, the breathleſs corſe, ToQo; 
from the cold graſp the blood-ſtain'd weapon force. 


And at the foe the dropping javelin ſhake ; 


Fic right ſends back the reeking ſpear again. 1005 
7 Now gods of various glements conſpire; 
0 Nereus, Vulcan joink his hoſtile fire; 
og oils, and living ſul mur, darts they frame, 
3 d to lpread afar the kindling flame; 
3 the catching miſchiefs ſwift ſucceed, TOIO 
2 doating hulks their own deſtruction feed; - 


dy. 


8 


dome from their own freſh bleeding boſoms take, | 


The left-hand ſtays the blood, and ſooths the pain. |, 


- 


s 
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The ſmeary wax the brightening blaze ſupplies, 
And wavy fires from pitchy planks azilc ; 
Amidſt the flood the ruddy torrent ſtrays, 


Here one with haſte a flaming veſſel leaves: 

Another, ſpent and beaten by the waves, 

As eager to the burning ruin cleaves. 

Amidſt the various ways of dgath to kill, 

Whether by ſeas, by fires, or wounding ſtcel, 

The dreadfuleſt is that, whoſe preſent force we 
feel. ; 

r valour leſs her fatal rage maintains, 
In*daring breaſts that ſwim the liquid plains: 
Some gather up the darts that floating lie, 
And to the combatants new deaths ſupply, 1025 
Some ſtruggling in the deep the war provoke, 
Riſe o'er the ſurge, and aim a languid ſtroke. 
Some with ſtrong graſp the foe conflicting join, 
Mix limbs with limbs and hoſtile wreathings twine. 
Till plunging, preſſing to the bottom down, 1030 
Vanquiſh'd, and vanquiſhers, alike they drown. 

One, chief above the reſt, is mark'd by Fame, 
For watery fight, and Phoceus was his name: 
The heaving breath of life he knew to keep; 
While long he dwelt within the loweſt deep; 1035 
Full many a fathom down he had explor'd, 

For treaſures loſt, old ocean's oozy hoard ; 

Oft when the flooky anchor ſtuck below, 

He ſunk, and bade the captive veſſel go. 

A foe he ſeiz'd cloſe cleaving to his breaſt, 1040 
And underneath the tumbling billows preſt: 

But when the ſkilful victor would repair 

To upper ſeas, and ſought the freer air 

Hapleſs beneath the crouding keels he roſe, 

The crouding keels Ms wonted way oppoſe ; 1045 
| Back beaten, and aſtb6&1ſh'd with the blow, 

He ſinks, to bide for ever now below. 

Some hang upon the oars with weighty force, 
To intercept: the hoſtile veſſel's courſe ; 

Some to the laſt the cauſe they love defend, 1050 
And valiant lives by uſeful deaths would end; 

| With ___ oppos'd the thundering beaks they 
rave, - 

And what they fought for living, dying ſave, 
As Tyrrhen, from a Roman poop on high, 
Ran o'er the various combat with his eye; 1055 
Sure aiming, from his Balearic thong, - . 0 
Bold Ligdamus a ponderous bullet ſlung; 
Through liquid air the ball ſhrill whiſthng flies, 
And cuts his way through hapleſs Tyrrhen's eyes. 


wy 


night, 


| | 1060 
While burſting ſtart the bleeding orbs of ſight. 
At firſt he took the darkneſs to be death, _ 
And thought himſelf amidſt the ſhades beneath; 
But ſoon recovering from the ſtunning found, 
He liv'd, unappily he liv'd, he found. 1065 
Vigour at length. and wonted force returns, 
Aud with new rage his vanant boſom burns: 
Jo me, my friends (he cry'd}, your aid ſupply, 
Nor uſeleſs let your fellow-ſoldier die; . 
ive me, oppos'd againſt the foe to ſtand, 1070 
While like ſome engine you direct my hand. 
And thou, my pecor remaining life, prepare 
To meet each hazard of the various war; 


0 2 


And fierce upon the ſcattering ſhipwrecks pres. 
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Th' aſtoniſh'd youth ſtands ſtruck with ſudden: 


— * 


2 
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Now an example merely, and a name, 


Soon to the poop, oft ſtumbling in his haſte, 1095 


But ſtiffening cold and motionleſs he grew: 


What, had he words, would be his laſt requeſt, 


9 
* ; 
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At leaſt, my mangled carcaſe ſhall pretend | 

To interpoſe, and ſhield ſome valiant friend; 1075 

Plac'd like a mark their darts I may ſuſtain, 

And, to preſerve ſome better man, be ſlain. 
Thus faid, unaiming he a javelin threw, 

The javelin wing' d with ſure deſtruction flew ; 

In Argus the deſcending ſteel takes place, 1080 

Argus, a Grecian of illuſtrious race. 

Deep ſinks the piercing point, where to the loins 

Above the 'navel high the belly joins: 

The ſtaggering youth falls forward on his fate, 

And helps the goring weapon with his weight. 1085 
It chanc'd to ruthleſs deſtiny deſign'd, 

To the ſame ſhip his aged ſire was joined: 

While young, for high, atchievements was he 
| known, 2 ; 

The firſt in fair Maſſilia for renown ; 1089 

Willing to rouze the younger ſort he came, 

And fire their ſouls to emulate his fame. 

When from the prow, where diſtant far he ſtood, 

He ſaw his ſon lie weltering in his blood, 


With faultering ſteps the feeble father paſt. 
No falling tears his wrinkled cheeks bedew, 


Deep night and deadly ſhades of darkneſs riſe, 
And hide his much-lov'd Argus from his eyes. 1109 
As to the dizzy youth the fire appears, | 
His dying, weak, unwieldy head he rears; 

With lifted eyes he caſt a mournful look, 

His pale lips mov d, and fain he would have ſpoke; 
But unexpreſs'd th* imperfe& accent hung, 1105 
Loft in his falling jaws and murmuring tongue: 
Yet in his ſpeechleſs viſage ſeems expreſt, 


That aged hand to ſeal his cloſing eye, 

And in his fatker's fond embrace to die; 1110 
But he, when grief, with keeneſt ſenſe revives, 
With nature's ſtrongeſt pangs conflicting ſtrives ; 
Let me not loſe this hour of death, he cries, © 
Which my indulgent deſtiny fupplies; 

And thou forgive, forgive me, oh my ſon, 1115 
If thy dear lips and laſt embrace I ſhun, | 
Warm from thy wound the purple current flows, 
And vital breath yet heaving comes and goes: 
Yet my fad eyes behold thee yet alive, 

And thou ſhalt, yet, thy wretched fire ſurvive. 1120 
He ſaid, and fierce, by frantic ſorrow preſt, 
Plung'd his ſharp fword amidft his aged breaſt : 
And though life's guſhing ſtreams the weapon ſtain, 
Headlong he leaps amidſt the greedy main; 
While this laſt wiſh ran ever in his mind, 
To die, and leave his darling ſon behind 
Eager to part, his foul diſdain'd to wait, 
And truſt uncertaia to a ſingle fate. 

And now Maſſilia's vanquiſh'd force gives war, 
And Cæſar's fortune claims the doubtful day. 1130 
The Grecian fleet is all diſpers'd around, x 
Some in the bottom of the deep lie drown'd; ». 
Some, captives made, their haugaty victors bore, 
While ſome, but.thoſe a few, fled timely tothe ſhore. 
But, oh! what verſe, what numbers, can expreſs 
The mournful city, and her fore diſtreſs! 1136 


1125 


rules of bumenity and hoſpitality) to be killed, Af 


} wohom, bath himſelf and A franius, after their arm 
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Their eyes are fix'd upon the waters wide, 
And watch the bodies driving with the tide. 1149 
Here a fond wife, with pious error, preſt 


4 Some hoſtile Roman to her throbbing breaſt ; 


Thete to a mangled trunk two mothers run, 
Each graſps, and each would claim it for her ſon; 
Each, what her boding heart perfuades, believes, 


But Brutus, now victorious on the main, 
To Cæſar vindicates the watery plain; 
Firſt to his brow he binds the naval crown, 
And bids the ſpacious deep the mighty maſter own, 
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LUCAN's PHARSALIA 
BOOK i. | 
Tux ARGUMENT, 


Caſar having joined Fabius, ⁊ubom he had ſent before hin 
to Spain, incamps upon a rijing ground near Mlerds, 
and not far from the river Sicoris : there, the water 
being ſeoollen by great rains, endanger bis camp; bi 
the weather turning fair, and the floods abating, 
Pompey's lieutenants, Afranius and Petreius, uli 
lay over-againſt bim, decamp ſuddenly, Ceſar fu. 
lows, and incamps ſo as to cut off their paſſage, er 
any uſe of the river Tberus, As both armies lay nou 
very near to each other, the foldiers on both ſides knert, 
and ſaluted one another; and forgetting the ofpdſit 
intereſis and fatiions they were engaged in, ran ui 
from their ſeveral camps, and embraced one another 
with great - tenderneſs, Many of Cæſar's ſoldiers 
were invited into ii e enemy's camp, and feaſted ty 
their friends and relations. But Petrius appreberi 
ing this familiarity might be of ill conſequence to ki 
party, commanded them all (though againſt the 


this, he attempts in wain to march bas toworis 


Tlerda ; but is prevented, and incigſed by Ce/ar; tt 


bad ſuffered extremely for want of water and other 
neceſſaries, are compelled to ſurrender, without ati 
any other conditions than that they might not be cams 
felled to ta leon in bis army; this Ceſat, with gra 
genergſi y, grants, and diſmiſſes them. In the mea! 
while, C. Antonius, who commanded for Cafar neu 
Salonæ, an the cod of Dalmatia, being but up 
 Octavius, Pompey's admiral, and deſlitute of pro 
ſions, had atlempted, by belp of ſome weſſets, 4 
floating macbiues of a new invention, to paſs throaga 
Pompey:s fleet : tæuo of them by advantage of the n 
found means to eſeape, but the third, which car! ie 
a thouſund Opitergians/ commanded by Vulteius, v 
intercepted by a bogfa laid under the water. Thiſ 
oben they found it ampoſſible to get off, at the perjur 
fron, and by the example of their leader, ran upon dt 
another a fevords and died. In Africa the poet 5 
troduces Curio inquiring after the flory of AH 
and Anteus, which is recounted to him by one of 
natives, and afterwards relates the — re 
bis being circumvented, defeat-d, and tilled by Jul. 


UT Czſar in Iberian fields afar, 


Upon the beach lamenting matrons ſtand, + | 
2nd wailings echo oer the lengthening ſtrand ;, 


D ken to the weſtern ocean ſpreads the wr 


And for the laſt office fondly ſtrives. I04hy 
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The brave Petreius and Afranius ſtand: 


( firſt grept Pompey's enſigns high diſplays; 26 


1 


Or Virtue did a ſhort-liv'd rule reſume, 


I 'he foremoſt lines in order fix d ſhallftand; 50 


And with the country takes his nobler name. 


ROW Es 


| 15 
And though no hills of ſlaughter heaps the plain, 
No purple deluge leaves a guilty ſtain, 

Vaſt is the prize, and great the victor's gain. ö 
For Pompey, with alternative command. 6 
The chiefs in friendſhip's juſt conditions * 
And, cordial to the common cauſe combine; 
By turns they quit, by turns reſume the ſway, 10 
The camp to guard, or battle to array; 

To theſe their aid the nimble Vectons yield, 
With thoſe who till Aſturia's hilly field ; 

Nor wanted then the Celtiberians bold, 

Who draw their long deſcent from Celtic Gauls 


of old. x : 15 
Where riſing grounds the fruitful champain 
_ H 


And unperceiv'd by ſoft degrees aſcend; * 

An ancient race their city choſe to found, 

And with Ilerda's walls the ſummit crown'd. 

Te Sicoris, of no ignoble name, e-- 
Faſt by the mountain pours his gentle ſtream 

A ſtable bridge runs croſs from fide to ſide, 
Whoſe bridge arch tranſmits the paſſing ie, 
And jutting piers the wintery floods abide. 

Two neighbouring hills their heads diſt.nguiſh'd 


raiſe * 


Proud Cæſar's camp upon the next is ſcen ; 
The river interpoſing glides between. 
Wide ſpread beyond, an ample plain extends, 
Far as the piercing eye its proſpect ſends; 30 
Upon the ſpacious level's utmoſt bound, 
The Cinga rolls his rapid waves around, 
_ ſoon in full Iberus' channel loſt, 
Iis blended waters ſzek Iberia's coaft ; 
He yields to the ſuperior torrent's fame, 35 


No ' gan the lamp of heaven the plains to gild, 
When moving legions hide th' embattled field: 
When front to front oppos'd in juſt array, 

The chieftains each their hoſtile powers diſplay: 40 
But whether conſcious ſhame their wrath repreſt, 
And ſoft reluctance roſe in every breaſt ; 


And gain'd one day for liberty and Rome 
Suſpended rage yet linger'd for a ſpace, 45 
And to the weft declin'd the ſun in peace. 
Night roſe, and black'ning ſhades involv'd the ſky, 
When Cæſar, bent war's wily arts to try, 
Through his extended battle gives command, 


Mean-while the laſt, now lurking from the foe, 
With ſecret labour fink a trench below ; 
Succeſsful they the deſtin'd taſk purſue, 
While cloſing files prevent the hoſtile view. 54 
Soon as the morn renew'd the dawning gray, ) 
He bids the ſoldier urge his ſpeedy way, : 
To ſeize a vacant height that near Ilerda lay. 
This faw the foe, and wing'd with fear and ſhame, 
Through ſecret pathę with ſwiſt prevention came. 
Now various motives various hopes afford, 60 
Lo theſe the place, to thoſe the conquering ſword: 


Oppreſs'd beneath their armour's cumbrovsweight,' 


TY aſſailants Jabouring tempt the ſteepy height; 
Half bending hack they mount with panting pain, 
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Againſt the ſhelving precipice they toil, - 66 
And prop their hands upon the ſteely pile: 
On cliffs and ſhrubs, their ſteps, ſome climbing 
ſtay, ; 
With cutting ſwords ſome'clear the woody way; 
Nor death, nor wounds, their enemies annoy, 70 
While other uſes now their arms emplay. 
Their chief the danger from afar ſurvey'd, 
And bade the horſe fly timely to their aid. 
In order juſt the ready ſquadrons ride, 
Then wheeling: to the right and left divide, 5 
To flank the foot, and guard each naked ſide. 
Safe in the middle ſpace retire the foot, 
Make good the rear, and ſcorn the foes purſuit; 
Each ſide retreat, though each diſdain to yield, 
And claim the glory of the doubtful field. 80 

Thus far the cauſe of Rome by arms was try'd, 
And human rage alone the war ſupply'd; 
But now the elements new wrath prepare, 
And gathering tempeſts vex the troubled air. 84 
Long had the earth by wintery froſts been bound 
And the dry north had numb'd the lazy ground. 
No furrow'd fields were drench'd with driſly rain, 
Snow hid the hills, and hoary ice the plain. 
All deſolate the weſtern climes were ſeen, 
Keen were the biaſts, and ſharp the blue ſerene, 
To parch the fading herb, and dip the ſpringing 

ö reen. 
At le the genial heat began to ſhine, 
With ſtronger beams in Aries' vernal ſign 
Again the golden day reſum'd its right, 
And rul'd in juſt equation with the night: 95 
The moon ker monthly courſe had now begun, 
And with increaſing horns forſook the ſun; 
When Boreas, by night's ſilver empreſs driven, 
To ſofter airs reſign'd the weſtern heaven. 


Glowing with India's and Arabia's flante, 
The ſweeping wind the gathering vapours preſt, 
From every region of the fartheſt eaſt ? 
Nor hang they heavy on the midway ſky, 
But ſpeedy to Heſperia driving fly ; Io5 
To Calpe's hills the fluicy rains repair, 
From north, and ſouth, the clouds aſſemble 

” heres. 
And darkening ſtorms lour in the ſluggiſh air. 
Where weſtern ſkies the utmoſt ocean bound; 
The watery treaſures heap the welkin round; 110 
Thither they croud, and ſcanted in the ſpace, 
Scarce between heaven and earth can find a place. 
Condens'd at length the ſpouting torrents pour, 
Earth ſmokes, and rattles with the guſhing ſhow'r; 
Jove's forky tires are rarely ſeen to ly, 115 
Extinguiſh'd in the de lugt ſoon they die; 
Nor e er before did dewy Iris ſhow _ 
Such fady colours, or ſo maim'd a bow; 
Unvary'd by the light's refracting beam, 
She ſtoop'd to drink from ocean's briny ſtream z 
Then to the drooping iky reſtor'd the rain: 121 
Again the falling waters ſought the main. 
Then firſt the covering ſnows began to flow 
From off the Pyrenean' N hoary brow ;. 
Huge hills of froſt, a thouſand ages'old, 125 
O' er which the ſummer ſuns had vainly roll'd, 
Now melting, ruſh from every ſide amain, 


Ihe ſollowing croud their foremoſt mates ſuſtain ; 


Swell every brook, and deluge all the plain. 
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Then with warm breezes gentler Eurus came, 100 


102 


And now o'er Cæſar's camp the torrents ſweep, | 


Bear down the works, and fill the trenches deep 
Here men and arms in mix'd confufion ſwim, 131 
And hollow tents drive with th' impetuous ſtream, 
Loſt in the ſpreading floods the land-marks lie, 


Nor can the forager his way deſcry. 


No beaſts for food the floating paſtures yield, 135 
Nor herbage riſes in the watery field. 

And now, to fill the meaſure of their fears, 

Her baleful viſage meagre Famine rears; 

Seldom alone ſhe troops among the ſiends, 

And ſtill on war and peſtilence attends. 140 
Unpreſs'd, unſtraighten'd by beſieging foes, 

All miſeries of want the ſoldier knows. 

Gladly he gives his little wealth, to eat, | 
And buys a morſel with his whole eſtate. : 
Curs'd merchandize! where life itſelf is ſold, 145 
And avarice, conſents to ſtarve for gold! 

No rock, no riſing mountain, rears his head, 

No ſingle river winds along the mead, 


But one vaſt lake o'er all the land is ſpread, 


No lofty grove, no foreſt haunt is found, 150 
But in his den deep lies the ſavage drown'd : 
With headlong rage reſiſtleſs in its courſe, 

The rapid torrent whirls the ſnorting horſe ; 
High o'er the ſea the foamy freſhes ride,” 

While backward Tethys turns her yielding tide. 155 
Mean- time continued darkneſs veils the ſkies, 
And ſuns with unavailing ardour riſe; 

Nature no more her various face can boaſt, 

But form is huddled up in night and loſt. 

Such are the climes beneath the frozen zone, 160 
"Where cheerleſs winter plants her dreary throne ; 
No golden ſtars their gloomy heavens adorh, 


Nor genial ſeaſons to their earth return : 


But everlaſting ice and ſnow appear, 
Bind up the ſummer ſigns, and curſe the barren 
year. 


Almighty Sire! who doſt ſupremely reign, 166 


And thou great ruler of the raging main! 
Ye gracious gods! in mercy give command, 
This defolation may for ever ſtand. 


Thou Jove! for ever cloud thy ſtormy ſky; 170 


Thou Neptune! bid thy angry waves run high: 

Heave thy huge trident for a mighty blow, 

Strike the ſtrong earth, and bid her fountains flow; 

Bid every river- god exhauſt his urn, 

Nor let thy own alternate tides return ; 175 

Wids let their blended waters waſte around, 

'Vheſe regions, Rhine, and thoſe of Rhone con- 
found. 

Melt, ye hoar mountains of Riphæan ſnow; 

Brooks, ſtreams, and lakes, let all your ſources go; 


| Your ſpreading floods the guilt of Rome ſhall ſpare, 


And fave the wretched world from Civil War. 181 
But fortune ſtay'd her ſhort difpleaſure here, 
Nor urg'd her minion with too long a fear; 


With large increaſe her favours full return'd, 
As if the gods themſelves his anger mourn'd ; 185 


As if his name were terrible to heaven, 


And Providence could ſue to be forgiven. ; 


Now gan the welkin clear to ſhine ſerene, 
And Phœbus potent in his rays was ſeen. | 
The ſcattering clouds difclos'd the piercing light, 


And hung the armament with fleccy Waite; 3 197 
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The troublous ſtorm had ſpent hig wrathſul ſtore, 
And clattering rains were D ruſh no more. 
Again the woods their leafy honours raiſe, 

And herds upon the riſing mountains graze. 195 


| Day's genial heat upon the damps prevails, 


And ripens into earth the flimy vales. 


Bright glittering ſtars adorn night's ſpangled air, 


And ruddy evening ſkies foretel the morning fair, 
Soon as the falling Sicoris begun 200 
A peaceful ſtream within his banks to run, 

The bending willow into barks they twine, 
Then line the work with ſpoils of ſlaughter'd kine; 
Such are the floats Venetian fiſhers know, 
Where in dull marſhes ſtands the ſettling Po; 205 
On ſuch to neighbouring Gaul, allur'd by gain, 
The bolder Britons croſs the ſwelling main; 
Like theſe, when Puirful Egypt lies afloat, 

The Memphiay artiſt builds his reedy boat. 

On theſe embarking bold with eager haſte, 216 
Acroſs the ſtream his legions Czlar paſt : | 


Straight the tall woods with ſounding ſtrokes are | 


fell 'd, 


And with firong piles a beamy bridge they build; | 


Then, mindful of the flood fo lately ſpread, 214 

They ſtretch the lengthening arches o'er the mead. 

And, leſt his bolder waters riſe again, 

With numerous dikes they canton out the plain, 

And by a thouſand ſtreams the ſulfcring river ( 
drain. 

Petreius now a fate fuperior ſaw, 
While elements obey proud Cæſar's law; 220 
Then ſtraight Ilerda's lofty walls forſaok, : 
And to the fartheſt weſt his arms betobk; 

The nearer regions faithleſs all around, ? 

And baſcly to the victor bent, he found. 

When with juſt rage and indignation lir'd; 225 

He to the Celtiberians fierce retir' d; 5 

There ſought, amidſt the world's extremeſt parts, 

Still daring hands, and till unconquer'd hearts. 
Soon as he view'd the neighbouring mountain 8 

head 

No longer by the hoſtile camp o'erſpread, 230 

Cæſar commands to arm. Without delay 

The ſoldier to the river bends his way; 

None then with cautious care the bridge explor'd, 

Or ſought the ſhallows of the ſafer ford; 

Arm'd at all points, they plunge amidſt the flood, 

And with ſtrong ſinews make the paſſage good: 

Dangers they ſcorn that might the 'bold aftright, 

And ſtop ev'n panting cowards in their flight. 

At length the farther bank attaining ſafe, 239 

Chill'd by, the ſtream, their * drooping limbs they 

chafe : 

Then with freſh vigour urge the foes purſuit, 

And in the ſprightly chaſe the powers of life recruit. 

Thus they; till half the courſe of life was run, 

And leſſening ſhadows own'd the noon-day ſun ; 


The fliers now a doubtful fight maintain, 245 


While the fleet horſe in ſquadrons ſcour the plainz 
The ſtragglers ſcattering round they force to yield, 
And gather up the glranings of the field. 
Midſt a wide plain two lofty rocks ariſe, 
Between the cliffs an humble valley lies; 259 


Long rows of ridgy mountains run behind, 


Where ways obſcure aud ſecret, paſſes wind, 


Path. | 
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But Cæſar, deep within this thought foreſees 
The foes attempt the covert ſtrong to ſeize: 

So may their troops at leiſure range afar, 255 
And to the Celtiberians lead the war. 

Be quick (he cries) nor minding juſt array, 
Swift, to the combat, wing your ſpeedy way. 
Sce! where yon cowards to the faſtneſs haſte, 
But let your terrors in their way be plac'd : 260 
Pierce het the fearful backs of thoſe that fly, 

But on your meeting javelins let them die. 

He ſaid, The ready legions took the word, 

And haſtily obey their eager lord ; | 

With diligence the coming foe prevent, 265 
And ſtay their marches, to the mountains bent. 


Near neighbouring now the camps intrench'd are 


ſeen, 
With ſcarce a narrow interval between. 


From either hoſt, fires, ſons, and brothers trace 


Soon as their eyes o'erſhoot the middle vg | 


The well-known features of ſome kindred face. 
Then firſt their hearts with tenderneſs were 


ſtruck, ' 
Firſt for remorſe with civil rage they ſhook ; 
btiffening with horror cold, and dire amaze, 
Awhile in ſilent interviews they gage: 275 
Anon with ſpeechleſs ſigns their ſwords ſalute, 
While thoughts conflicting keep their maſters 
| mute. 
At length, diſdaining ſtill to be repreſt, 
Prevailing paſſion roſe in every breaſt, | 
And the vain rules of guilty war tranſgreſs'd. 
As at a ſignal, both their trenches quit, 281 
And ſpreading arms in cloſe 6mbraces knit: 
Now friendſhip runs o'er all her ancient claims, 
Gueſt and companion are their only names; 
Old neighbourhood they fondly call to mind, 285 
And how their boyiſh years in leagues were join'd. 
With grief each other mutually they know, 
And find a friend in every Roman foe, 
Their falling tears their ſteely arms bedew, 
While interrupting ſighs each kiſs purſue; 290 
And though their hands are yet unſtain'd by guilt, 
hey tremble for the blood they might have ipilt. 
But ipeak, unhappy Roman! ſpeak thy pain, 
day for what. woes thy ſtreaming eyes complain? 
Why doſt thou groan? why beat thy ſounding 
breaſt ? 4 
Why is this wild fantaſtic grief expreſt ? 296 
ls it, that yet thy country claims thy care? 
Doſt thou the erimes of war unwilling ſhare ? 
Al! whither art thou by thy fears betray'd ? 
How canſt thou dread that power thyſelf haſt 
made ? | 300 
Do Cæſar's trumpet's call thee ? ſcorn the ſound, 
Docs Ng bid, march? dare thou to keep thy 
| ground, 8 
50 rage and ſlaugliter ſhall to juſtice yield, 
And fierce Erinny's quit the fatal field: 
Cæſar in peace a private ſtate ſhall know, 305 
And Pompey be no longer call'd his foe. 

Appear, thou heavenly Concord! bleſt appear 
And ſhed thy better influences here. ö 
SI who the warring elements doſt bind, 
ate of the world, and ſafety oi mankind, 


infuſe thy ſovereign balm, aud heal the wrath- 
„ful mind. | x 
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| But if the ſame dire fury rages yet, 

Too well they know what foes their ſwords ſhalf 
meet; % 

No blind pretence of ignorance remains, 314 

The blood they ſhed muſt flow from Roman veins. 

Oh! fatal truce ! the brand of guilty Rome! 

From thee worſe wars and redder flaughters 
come. 

See! with what free and unſuſpecting love, 

From camp to camp the jocund warriors rove 5 


And Bacchus crowns the hoſpitable feaſt. 
The graſſy fires refulgent lends their light, 
While converſati n ſleepleſs waſte the night: 
Of early feats of arms by turns they tell, 
Of fortunes that in various fields befell, 325 
With well- becoming pride their deeds relate, 
And now agree, and friendly now debate: 
At length their unauſpicious hands are join'd, 
And ſacred leagues with faith renew'd they bind. 
But oh! what worſe could cruel fate afford! 
The furies ſmil'd upon the curſt accord, 5 
And dy'd with deeper ſtains the Roman ſword. 

By buſy fame Petreius ſoon is told, 
His camp, himſelf, to Cziar all are ſold; 
When ſtraight the chief indignant calls to arm, 335. 
And bids the trumpet ſpread the loud alarm. 
With war encompaſs'd round he takes his way, 
And breaks the ſhort-liv'd truce with fierce affray ; 
He drives th' unarm'd and unſuſpecting gueſt, 


With horrid ſteel he cuts each fond embrace, 
And violates with blood the new-made peace, 
And leſt the fainting flames of wrath expire, 
With words like theſe he fans the deadly fire: 


And loſt to the great cauſe which led you forth; 
Though victory and captive Cæſar were 

Honours too glorious for your ſwords to ſhare z 
Yet ſomething, abject as you are, from you, 
Something to virtue and the Jay's is due: 350 
A ſecond praiſe ev'n yet you may partake ! | 
Fight, and be vanquiſh'd for your country's ſake. 
Can you, while fate as yet ſuſpends our doom, 
While you have blood and lives to oſe for Rome, 


And own a cauſe by men and gods abhorr'd ? 
Will you in lowly wiſe his mercy crave ? 

Can ſoldiers beg to wear the name of ſlave ? 
Would you for us your ſuit to Cæſar move? 359 
Know we diſdain his pardoning power to prove: 
No'private bargain ſhall redeem his head: 

For Rome, and not for us, the war was made. 
Though peace a ſpecious poor pretence afford, 
Baſeneſs and bondage lurk beneath the word. 

la vain the workmen ſearch the ſteely mine 365 
To arm the field, and bid the battle thine ; 

In vain the fortreſs lifts her towery height; 

In vain the warlike ſteed provokes the fight; 

ln vain our oars the foamy ocean ſweep ; | 
In vain our floating caſtles hide the deep; 370 
In vain by land, in vain by ſea we fought, 

If peace ſhall e' er with liberty be bought. 

See ! with what conſtancy, what gallant pr:de, 


Our ſtedfaſt foes deſend an impious hide ! 
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Each to his turfy table bids his gueſt, 320 


Amaz'd, and wounded, from th* unfiniſh'd eaſt; 


Ye herd! unknowing oi the Roman worth, 345 


Can you with tame ſubmiſſion ſeek a lord; 358 
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| While each vain breath your flackening faith 


And yet, methinks, I would not give you o'er, 380 
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Bound by their oaths, though enemies to good, 375 
They ſcorn to change from what they once have 


vow d. 


withdraws, 
Yours ! who pretend to arm for Rome and laws, 
Who find no fault, but Juſtice in your cauſe. 


A brave repentance ſtill is in your power: 
While Pompey calls the utmoſt eaſt from far, 
And leads the Indi onarchs on to war, 
Shall we oh ſhame! prevent his great ſucceſs, 
And bind his hands by opr inglorious peace ? 335 
He ſpoke ; and civil rage at once returns, 
Each breaſt the fonder thought of pity ſcorns, 5 
And ruthleſs with redoubled fury burns. 
So when the tyger or the ſpotted pard, 
Long from the woods and ſavage haunts debarr'd, 
From their firſt fierceneis for a while are won, 391 
And ſeem to put a gentler nature on ; 
Patient their priſon and mankind they bear, 
Fawn on their lords, and looks lefs horrid wear : 
But let the taſte of laughter be renew'd, 395 
And their fell jaws again with gore imbru'd; 
Then dreadfully their wakening furies riſe, 
And glaring fires rekindle in their eyes; 
With wrathful roar their echoing dens they tear, 
And hardly ev'n the well-known keeper ſpare ; 
The ſhuddering keeper ſhakes, and ſtands aloof 
for fear. - 
From friendſhip freed, and conſcious nature's tie, 
To undiſtinguiſn d flaughters looſe they fly; 
With guilt avow'd their daring crimes advance, 
And ſcorn th' excuſe of ignorance and chance. 405 
Thoſe whom ſo late their fond embraces preſt. 
The boſom's partner, and the welcome gueſt ; 
Now at the board unhoſpitable bleed, 
While ſtreams of blood the flowing bowl ſucceed. / 
With groans at firſt eachdraws the glittering brand, 
And lingering death ſtops in th' unwilling hand: 
Till urg'd at length returning force they feel, 
And catch new courage from the murdering ſteel : 
Vengeance and hatred riſe with every blow, 
And blood paints every viſage like a foe. 415 
Uproar and horror through the camp abound, 
While impious ſons their mangled fathers wound, 
And, leſt the merit of the crime he loſt, _ 
With dreadful joy the parricide they boaſt ; 
Proud to their chiefs the cold pale heads they bear, 
The gore yet dropping from the ſilver hair. 421 
But thou, O Cæſar! to the gods be dear! 
Thy pious mercy well becomes their care; 
And though thy ſoldier falls by treacherous peace, 
Be proud, and reckon this thy great ſucceſs. 425 
Net all thou ow'ſt to bounteous Fortune's ſmile, 
Not proud Maffilia, nor the Pharian Nile; 
Not the full conqueſt,of Pharfalia's field, 
Could greater fame, or nobler trophies yield ; 
Thine and the cauſe of juſtice now are one, 430 
Since guilty flaughter brands thy foes alone. 
Nor dare the conſcious leaders longer wait, 
Or truſt to ſuch unhallow'd hands their fate: 
Aſtoniſh'd and diſmay'd they ſhun the fight, 
And to lerda turn their haſty flight. 435 
But, ere their march atchieves its deſtin'd courfe, 
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Refreſhing ſprings and flowing ſtreams to gain; 
Strong hoſtile works their camp's extenſion ſtay, 
And deep-ſunk trenches intercept their way. 
Now deaths in unexpected forms ariſe, 

Thirſt and pale famine ſtalk before their eyes. 445 
Shut up and cloſe befieg'd, no more they need 
The ſtrength or ſwiftneſs of the warlike ſteed þ 
But doom the generous courſers all to bleed. 


But Cæſar, who with wary eyes beheld, 

With what determin'd rage they ſought the field, 
Reſtrain'd his eager troops. Forbear, he cry'd, 
Nor let your ſword in madmen's blood be dy'd. 
But, ſince they come devoted by deſpair, * 
Since life is grown unworthy of their care, | 
Since 't is their time to die, t is our's to ſpare. 
Thoſe naked boſoms that provoke the foe, 

With greedy hopes of deadly vengeance glow; 
With pleaſure ſhall they meet the pointed ſtcel, 460 
Nor.ſmarting wounds, nor dying anguiſh feel, 


And mourns his gallant friends among the flain. 
Eut wait awhile, this rage ſhall ſoon be paſt, 
This blaze of courage is too fierce to laſt ; 465 
This ardour for the fight ſhall faint away, 

And ail this fond deſire of death decay. 

He ſpoke; and at the word the war woes ſtay'd, 
Till Phebus fled from night's aſcending ſhade. 
Ev'n all the a embattled on the plain, 470 
The raſh Petreians urge to arms in vain : 

At length the weary fire began to ceaſe, 


And waſting fury languiſh'd into peace. + 


Th' impatient arrogance of wrath declin'd, 
And ſlackening paſſions cool'd upon the mind. 475 
So when, the battle roaring loud around, 
Some warrior warm receives a fatal wound; 
While yet the griding ſword has newly paſt, 
And the firſt pungent pains and anguiſh laſt ; 
While full with life the turgid veſſels riſe, 42 
And the warm juice the ſprightly nerve ſupplies; 
Each finewy limb with fiercer force is preſt, 
And rage redoubles in the burning breaſt : 
But if, as conſcious of th* advantage gain'd, 
The cooler victor ſtays his wrathful hand; 485 
Then ſinks his thrall with ebbing fpirits low, 
The black blocd ſtiffens and forgets to flow; 
Cold camps and numbneſs cloſe the deadly found, 
And ſtretch him pale and fainting on the grennc. 
For water now on every ſide they try, 490 
Alike the ſword and delving fpade employ ; | 
Earth's bofom dark, laborious they explore, 
And ſearch the ſources of her liquid ſtore ; 
Deep in the hollow hill the well deſcends, 
Till level with the moiſter plain it ends. 495 
Not lower down from cheerful day decline 
The pale Aſſyrians, in the golden mine. 
In vain the toil, no ſecret ſtreams are found 
To roll their murmuring tides beneath the ground; 
Noburſting ſpringsrepay the workman's ſtroke, 500 


Nor glittering guſh from out the wounded rock; 


No ſweating caves in dewy droppings ſtand, : 


Preventing Cæſar iends the wing'd horſe : 


- 


Nor ſmaileit rills run gurgling o'er the f: 


The ſpeedy ſquadrons ſeize the appointed ground, 
And hold their foes on hills encompaſs'd round. 
Pent vp in barren heights, they ſtrive in vain 440 


Hopeleſs at length, and barr'd around from flight, 
Headlong they ruſh to arms, and urge the fight: 450 


If while they bleed, your Cæſar ſhares the pain, 
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Fpent and exhauſted with the frulcleſs pain, 


The fainting youth aſcent to light again. 505 


And now lels patient of the drought they grow, 


Than in thoſe cooler depths of earth below; 
No ſavory viands crown the chearful board, 


| Ev'n food for want of water ſtands abhorr' d; 


To hunger's meagre refuge they retreat, 510 
And ſince they cannot drink, refuſe to eat. 
Where yielding clods a moiſter clay confeſs, 
With griping hands 
Where=c'er the ftan puddle loathfome lies, 
Thither in crouds the thirſty ſoldier flies; 515 
Horrid to fight, the miry filth they quaff, 

And drain with dying jaws the deadly draff. 

Some ſeek the beſtial mothers for ſupply, 

And draw the herds extended udders dry ; 

Lill thirſt, unſated with the milky ſtore, 520 
With labouring lips drinks-in the putrid gore. 
Some [trip the leaves, and ſuck the morning dews; 
dome grind the bark, the woody branches bruiſe, { 
And ſqueeze the faplings unconcocted juice. 

Oh happy thoſe, to whom the barbarous kings 
Left their envenom'd floods, and tainted ſprings! 
Cæſar be kind, and every bane prepare, 

Which Cretan rocks, or Lybian ſerpents bear : 

The Romans to thy poiſonous ſtreams ſhall fly, 

And, conſcious of the danger, drink, and die. 530 

With ſecret flames their withering entrails burn, 

And fiery breathings from their lungs return; 

The ſhrinking veins contract their purple flood; 

And urge, laborious, on the beating blood; 

The heaving ſighs through ſtraiter paſſes blow, 535 

And ſcorch the painful palate as they go ; 

The parch'd rough tongue night's humid vapours 
draws, | 

And reſtleſs rolls within the clammy jaws; 

With gaping. mouths they wait the falling rain, 539 

And want thoſe floods that lately ſpread the plain. 

Vajnly to heaven they turn their longing eyes, 

And fix them on the dry relentleſs ſkies. 

Nor here by ſandy Afric are they curſt, 

Nor Cancer's ſultry line inflames their thirſt ; 


But to enhance their pain, they view below, 545 
Where lakes ſtand full, and plenteous rivers flow ; . 


Between two ſtreams expires the panting hoſt, 
And in a land of water are they loſt. 

Now preſt by pinching want's unequal weight, 
The vanquiſh'd leaders yield to adverſe fate: 550 
Rejecting arms, Afranius ſeeks relief, 

And ſues ſubmiſſive to the hoſtile chief. 
Foremoſt himſelf, to Cæſar's camp he leads 
Fs famiſh'd troops, a fainting. band ſucceeds. 554 


A fitting dignity his geſture grac'd, - 

That ſpoke his preſent fortunes, and his paſt. 

With decent mixture in his manly mien, 

The captive and thezgeneral were ſeen : 1 

Then, with a free, ſecure, undaunted breaſt, 560 

For mercy thus his pious ſuit he preſt. | 

Had Fate and my ill fortune laid me low, 

Beneath the power of ſome ungenerous foe; 

My ſword hung ready to protect my fame, 

And this right hand had fav'd my ſoul from 
ſhame : | . Jos 


At length, in preſence of the victor plac'd, | 
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clammy glebe they preſs; . 


. 


But now with joy I bend my ſuppliant knee, 
Life is worth aſking, ſince 't is given by thee. 
No party-zeal our actions arms inclines, 
No fate of thee, or of thy bold deſigns. - 
War with its own occaſions came unſought, 570 
And found us on the fide for which we fought : 
True to our cauſe as beſt becomes the brave, 
Long as we could, we kept that faith we gave. 
Nor ſhall our arms thy ſtronger fate delay, 374 
Behold ! our yielding paves thy conquering way: 
The weſtern nations all at once we give, : 
Securely theſe behind thee ſhalt thou leave; 
Here while thy full dominion ſtands conſeſt, 
Receive it as an earneſt of the caſt, 579 
Nor this thy eaſy victory diſdain, 
Bought with no ſeas of blood, nor hills of lain ; 
Forgive the foes that ſpare thy ſword a pain. 
Nor is the boon for which we ſue too great, 
The weary ſoldier begs a laſt retreat; | | 
In ſome poor village, peaceful at the plough, 585 
Let them enjoy the life thou doſt beſtow. 
Think, in ſome field, among the flain we lie, 
And leſt to thy remembrance caft us by. 
Mix not our arms in thy ſucceſsful war, | 
Nor let thy captives in thy triumphs ſhare. 590 
Theſe unprevailing bands their fate have try'd, 
And prov'd that fortune fights not on their fide. 
Guiltleſs to ceafe from ſlaughter we implore, 
Let us not conquer with thee, and we aſk no 
more. 

He ſaid. The victor with a gentler grace, 595 
And mercy laing his ſe verer face, 
Bade his attending foes their fears diſmiſs, 
Go free from puniſhment, and live in peace. 


| The truce on equal terms at length agreed, 
| The waters from the watchful guard are freed: 600 


Eager to drink, down rufh the thirſty crond, | 
Hang o'er the banks, and trouble all the flood. 


| Some, while too fierce theſatal draughts they drain, 
Forget the gaſping lungs that heave-in vain; 


No breathing airs the ing channels fill, 605 


| But every ſpring of life at once ſtands ſtill. 


Some drink, nor yet the fervent peſt affwage, 
With wonted fires their bloated entrails rage; 
With burſting ſides each bulk enormous heaves, 
While ſtill for drink th' inſatiate fever craves. 610 
At length returning health diſpers'd the pain, 
And luſty vigour ſtrung the nerves again. 
Behold! ye Sons of Luxury, behold ! 
Who ſcatter in exceſs your laviſh gold; * 
Vou who the wealth of frugal ages waſte, 613 
T” indulge a wanton ſupercilibus taſte : _ 
For whom all earth all ocean are explor'd, 


| To ſpread the various proud voluptuous board : 
| Behold how little thrifty nature craves, 61 
| And what a cheap relief the lives of thouſand 


i ſaves! 
No coſtly wines theſe fainting legions know, 
Mark'g by old conſuls many a year ago; 
No waiting ſlaves the precious juices pour, 
From myrrhine goblets, or the golden ore: 


Rut with pure draughts they cool the boiling bloog, 


And ſeek their ſuccour from the cryſtal flood. 626 
Who, but a wretch, would think it worth hys care, 
The toils and wickedneſs of war to ſhare, 
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When all we want thus eaſily we find ? 

The field and river can ſupply mankind, 630 

Diſmiſs'd, and ſafe from danger and alarms, 

The vanquiſh'd to the victor quits his arms; 

Guiltleſs from camps, to cities he repairs, 

And in his native land forgets his cares. 

There in his mind he runs, repenting oer 635 

The tedious toils and perils once he bore ; 

His ſpear and ſword of battle ſtand accurſt, 

He hates the weary march, and parching thirſt ; 

And wonders much, that e'er with pious pain 

He pray'd ſo oft for victory in vain: 640 

For victory ! the curſe of thoſe that win, 

The fatal end where ſtill new woes begin. 

Let the proud maſters of the hqrrid field 

Count all the gains their dire ſucceſles yield; 644 

Then let them think what wounds they yet mult 
feel, | 

Ere they can fix revolving fortune's wheel; 

As yet th' imperfe& taſk by halves is done, 

Blood, blood remains, more battles muſt be won, 

And many a heavy labour undergone : 

Still conquering, to new guilt they ſhall ſucceed, 

Where-ever reſtleſs Fate and Cæſar lead. 651 

How happier lives the man to peace aſſign'd, 

Amidſt this general ſtorm that wrecks mankind ! 

In his own quiet houſe ordain'd to die, 

He knows the place in which his bones ſhall lie. 

No trumpet warns him put his harneſs on, 

Though faint, and all with wearineſs fore-done : 

But when night falls, he lies ſecurely down, 

And calls the creeping flumber all his own. 

His kinder fates the warrior's hopes prevent, 660 

And ere the time, the wiſh'd diſmiſſion ſent ; 

A lowly cottage, and a tender wife, | 

Receive him in his early days of life; 

His boys, a ruſtic tribe, around him play, 

And homely pleaſures wear the vacant day. 665 

No factious parties here the mind engage, 

Nor work th' imbitter'd paſſions up to rage; 

With equal eyes the hoſtile chiefs they view, . 

To This their faith, to That their lives are due: 

To both obliged alike, no part they take, 670 

Nor vows for conqueſt, nor againſt it, make. 

Mankind's misfortunes they behold from far, 

Pleas'd to ſtand neuter while the world's at war. 

But Fortune, bent to check the victor's pride, 
In other lands forſook her Cæſar's fide; 675 
With changing cheer the fickle goddeſs frown'd, 
And for a while her favourite cauſe diſown'd, 
Where Adria's ſwelling ſurge Salonæ laves, 

And warm lader rolls his gentle waves, 

Bold in the brave Curictan's warlike band, 680 
Antonius camps upon the utmoſt ſtrand : 

Begirt around by Pompey's floating power, 

e braves the navy from his well-fgnc'd ſhore. 
But while the diſtant war no more he fears, 
Famine, a worſe, reſiſtleſs foe, appears: . 685 
No more the meads their graſſy paſture: yield, 
Nor waving harveſts crown the yellow field. 

On every verdant leaf the hungry feed, 

And ſnatch the forage from the fainting ſteed ; 
Then ravenous om their camp's defence they fall, 
And grind with greedy jaws the turfy wall. 691 
Near on the neighbouring coaſt at length they ſpy, 
Where Baſilus with ſocial ſails draws nigh ; 
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While, led by Dolabella's proud command, 

Their Cæſar's legions ſpread th' IIlyrian ſtrand: 

Straight with new hopes their hearts recovering 
beat, 

Aim to elude the foe, and meditate retreat. 

Of wondrous form a vaſt machine they build, 
New, and unknown upon the floating field. 
Here, nor the keel its crooked length extends, 700 
Nor o'er the waves the rifing deck aſcends ; 

By beams and grappling chains compacted ſtrong, 
Light ſkiffs, and caſks, two equal rows prolong : 
Oer theſe, of ſolid oak fecurely made, 
Stable and tight a flooring firm is lad 505 
Sublime, from hence, two planky towers on high, 
And nodding battlements the foe defy. : 
Securely plac'd, each rifing range between, 
The luſty rower plies his tafk unſeen. | 
Mean-while nor oars upon the fides appear, 710 
Nor ſwelling fails receive the driving air; 
But living ſeems the mighty mafs to ſweep, 
And glide ſelf-moy'd athwart the yielding deep. 
Three wondrons floats, of this enormous ſize, 
Soon by the ſkilful builder's craft arife ; 915 
The ready warriors all aboard them ride, 
And wait the return of the retiring tide. 
Backward at length revolving Tethys flows, 
And ebbing waves the naked ſands diſcloſe : 719 
Straight by the ſtream the lanching piles are born, 
Fa ſpears, and helms, their nodding towers 
adorn ; 
Threatening they move in terrible array, 
And to the deeper ocean bend their way. 

Octavius now, whofe naval powers command 
Adria's rude feas, and wide Illyria's ſtrand, 725 
Full in their courſe his fleet advancing ſtays, 
| And each impatient combatant delays : 

To the blue offing wide he ſeems to bear, 
Hopeful to draw th? deve veſſels near; 
Aloof he rounds them, eager on his prey, 730 

And tempts them with an open roomy ſea. 
Thus, when the wily huntſman fpreads his nets, 
And with his ambient toil the woods beſets; 
While yet his buſy hands, with ſkilful care, 
The meſhy hayes and forky props prepare; 735 
Ere yet the deer the painted plumage ſpy, 
Snuff the ſtrong odour from afar, and fly ; 

His mates, the Cretan hound and Spartan bind, 
And muzzle all the loud Moloſſian kind; 

The queſter only to the wood they looſe, 740 
Who ſilently the tainted track purſues: | 
Mute ſigns alone the confcious haunt hetray, 
While fix'd he points, and trembles to the prey. 

T was at the ſeaſon when the fainting light, 
Juſt in the evening's cloſe, brought on the night: 
When the tall towery floats their iſle forſook, 746 
And to the ſea their courſe, adventurous, took. 
But now the fam'd Sicilian pirates, {kill'd 
In arts and warfare of the liquid field, 

Their wonted wiles and ſtratagems provide, 750 
To aid their great acknowledg'd victor's {idc. 
Beneath the glaſſy ſurface of the main, a 
From rock to rock they ſtretch a ponderous cha'ut 
Looſely the flacker links ſuſpended flow, 

F enwrap the driving fabrics as they go. 783 


Urg'd from within, and wafted by the tide, 
Smor th o'er the boom the firſt and ſecond glide; 
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The third the guileful latent chain enfolds, Behold, where waiting round, yon hoſtile band, i 
And in his ſteely graſp entwining holds: Our fellow-citizens, our lives demand. ll 
From the tall rocks the ſhouting victors roar, 760 | Prevent we then their cruel hands, and bleed; Ke 
ng And drag the reſty captive to the ſhore. 'Tis but to do what is too ſure decreed, ' 5 0 
For ages paſt an ancient cliff there ſtood, And where our fate would drag us on, to lead. N 
Whoſe bending brow hung threatening o'er the | A great conſpicuous ſlaughter ſhall we yield, 82 T hi 
* flood; | | Nor lie the carnage of a common field: | "mn 
A verdant grove was on the ſummit plac'd, Where one ignoble heap confonnds the lain, * 
oo And o'er the waves a gloomy ſhadow caſt; 765 And men, and beaſts, promiſcuous ſtrow the plain. . 
While near the baſe wild hollows ſink below, Plac'd on this float by ſome diviper hand, $25 1 
g, There roll huge ſeas, and bellowing tempeſts As on a tage, for public view we ſtand. A 
4 blow: = Illyria s neighbouring fhores, her iſles around, "off 
Thither whate'er the greedy waters drown, And every cliff, with gazers ſhall be crown'd; 1 
05 The ſhipwreck and the driving corpſe, are thrown: | The ſeas, and earth, our virtue ſhall proclaim, Wt 
zh, Anon the gaping gulph the ſpoil reſtores, y70 And ſtand eternal vouchers for our fame ; 830 |" 
And from his loweſt depths loud-fpouting pours. J Alike the foes and fellows of our cauſe, 1 
Not ruderCharybdis roars in ſounds like theſe, Shall mark the deed, and jom in vaſt applauſe. 1 
When thundering, with a burſt, ſhe · ſpews the Bleſt be thou, fortune, that has mark'd us forth, "1 
70 foamy ſeas. A monument of unexampled worth; 2 
Hither, with warlike Opitergians fraught, To lateſt times our ſtory ſhall be told, 835 d 
The third ill-fated priſoner float was brought; 775 | Ev'n rais'd beyond the noble names of old. * 
Po The foe, as at a ſignal, ſpeed their way, Diſtinguiſh'd praiſe ſhall crown our daring youth, % 
And haſte to compaſs in the deſtin'd prey; | Our pious honour, and unſhaken truth, 8 
16 The crouding fails from every ſtation preſs, Mean is our offering, Czfar, we confeſs: | * 
While arm'd bands the rocks and ſhores poſſeſs For ſuch a chief, what ſoldier can do leſs? 840 vn 
Too late the chief, Vulteius, found the ſnare, 780 | Yet oh! this faithful pledge of love receive! Va 
And ſtrove to burſt the toil with fruitleſs care: | Take it, 't is all that captives have to give. I 
19 Driv'n by deſpair at length, nor thinking yet Oh! that, to make the victim yet more dear, . 
an, Which way to fight, or whither to retreat, Our aged fires, our children had been here: : Cs 
TRE He turns upon the foe; and though diſtreſt, Then with full horror ſhould the ſlaughter riſe, 845 ng 
By wiles intangled, and by crouds oppreſt, 785 | And blaſt our paler foes' aſtoniſh'd eyes; ly 
With ſcarce a fingle cohort to his aid, Till, aw'd beneath that ſcorn of death we wear, 1 
Againſt the gathering hoſt a ſtand he made. They bleſs the time our fellows *ſcap'd their 1 
ad Fierce was the combat fought, with ſlaughter ſnare: 45 17 85 it 
775 W EE Till with mean tears our fate the cowards mourn, 4 
Though thus an odds unequally they meet, And tremble at the rage at which we burn. 850 i 
But with a thouſand match'd, a ſhip againſt a | Perhaps they mean our conſtant ſouls to try, | ; 
ect.. Dy 245 , Oo yt fs. , Whether for life and peace we may comply. 1 
| But ſoon on dufkcy wings aroſe the night, 791 Oh! grant, ye gods! their offers may be great, | * 
730 And with her friendly ſhade reſtrains the ſight x That we may gloriouſly diſdain to treat, 2 | | 
The combatants from war conſentiag ceaſe,” * {| That this laſt proof of virtue we may give, 855 is 
ts, And paſs the hours of darkneſs'v*er in peace. And ſhew we die not now, becauſe we could not 1 
When to the ſoldier; anxious for his fate, pos | . 2 : BL | | 
And doubtful what ſucceſs the dawn might wait, | That valour to no common heights muſt riſe, | 
735 The brave Vulteius thus his ſpeech addreſt, Which he, our god- like chief himfelf, ſhall prize. | | 
Ind thus compos'd the cares of ever beating Immortal ſhall our truth for ever ſtand, A 
breaſt, no fb en 4% If Cæſar thinks this little faithful band if 
„ My gallant friends! whom our hard fates decree, | A loſs, amidit the hoſt of his command. 1 
This night, this ſhort night only, to be free; $00 | For me, my friends, my fix'd reſolve is ta en, 1 
749 Think what reinains to do, but think with haſte, | And fate, or chance, may proffer life in vain ; | | 
Fre the brief hour of liberty be paſe. | 1 ſevrn whatever ſafety they provide, 1 
Perhaps reduced to this ſo hard extreme, I And caſt the worthleſs trifling tought aſide. 865 | 
ey. Joo ſhort, to ſome, the date of life may ſeem; | The ſacred rage of death devours me whole, Me 
* Vet know, brave youths, that none untimely fall, | Reigns in my heart, and triumphs in my ſoul: | 
ht: Whom death obeys, and comes but when they call. | 1 ſee, | reach the period of my woe, | 1 
746 Tis true, the neighbouring danger waits us | And taſte thoſe joys the dying only know. 1 
K. nigh; . 98 — Wiſely the gads conceal the wondeous good, 870 j 
We meet but that from which we cannot fly; Leſt man no longer ſhapld endure his load; * | 
Yet think not but with equal praiſe we die. Leſt every wretch like me from life ſhould fly, 
750 ark and uncertain is man's future doom, 810 Seize his own happineſs himſelf, and die. 
| years, or only moments, are to come : He ſpoke. The band his potent tongue confeſt, 
a ul is but dying; he who gives an hour, And generous ardour burn'd in every breaſt. 875 
alu: Or he who gives an age, gives all that's in his] No longer now they view, with watery eyes, 
power. A The ſwift revolving circle of the ſxics; 
753 Sooner, or late, all mortals know the grave, > | 
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No longer think the ſetting ſtars in haſte, 

Nor wonder flow Botes moves ſo faſt; 1. 
But with high hearts exulting all, and gay, 880 
They wiſh for light, and call the tardy day. 
Yet, nor the heavenly axis long delays, | 
To roll the radiant figns beneath the ſeas; * 
In Leda's twins now rofe the warmer ſun, 
And near the lofty crab. exalted ſnone; 385 
Swiftly night's ſhorter ſhades began to move, 
And to the weſt Theſſalian Chiron drove. 

At length the morning's purple s diſcloſe -. 
The wide horizon covered round with foes; . 
Each rock and ſhore the crouding Iſtrians keep, 890 
While Greeks. and fierce Liburnians ſpread the 


When yet, bh fury lets the battle looſe, 2 
Octavius wooes them with the terms of truces 
If baply Pompey's chains they chooſe. to wear, 
And captive life to inſtant death: prefer. 8985 
Ea; brave. youth, regardleſs of his might, 
ierce in the ſcorn of life, and hating light, 
gin and careleſs of whate'er may come, 
efolv'd, amd ſel6-determin'd: to their doom; 
Alike diſdain the threaterimg of the war, 900 
And all the flattering wiles their foes prepare. 
Calmly the numerous legions round they view, 
At once by land and ſea the fight renew; 
Relief, or friends, or aid, expect they none, 
But fix one certain truth in death alone. 
In oppoſition firm awhile they ſtood, 
But ſoon were ſatisfy'd with hgſtile blood. 
Then turning from the foe, with gallant pride, 
Is there a generous youth ( Vulteius cry'd ) 


905 


ſide? 
He ſaid; and at the word, from every part, 911 
A hundred pointed weapons reach d his heart; 


Whoſe cager duty brought the firſt relief: 
Deep in his breaſt he plung'd his deadiy blade, 915 
And with a grateful ſtroke the friendly gift 
repay d. on | 72 
At once all ruſh, at once to death they fly, 
And on each other's ſword alternate die, 
Greedy to make the miſchief all their own, 
And arrogate the guilt of war alone. f 
A fate like this did Cadmus harveſt prove, 
When moxtally the earth-born brethren ſtrove; 
When by each other's hands of life bereft, 
An omen dire to future Thebes. they left. 
Such was the rage infpired the Colchian foes, 925 
When _ the dragon's wondrous tecth they 
roſe ; f 
When urg'd by charms, and magic's myſtic power, 
They dy'd their native field with ſtreaming gore; 
Till ev'n the fell enchantreſs ſtood diſmay d, | 
And wonder'd at the miſchiefs which ſhe made. 
Furies more fterce the dying Romans feel, 931 


920 


And with brave breaſts provoke the lingering ſteel; 


With fond embraces catch the deadly darts, 

And preſs them plunging to their panting hearts. 
No wound imperfe&, for a ſecond calls; 935 
With certain aim the ſure deſtruction falls. 
[his lalt beſt gift, this one unerring blow, 
Sizes, jons, and brothers, znutually beſtow ; 
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Nor piety, nor ſond remorſe prevail, 
And if they fear, they only fear to fail. 40 
Here m_ red ſtreams the bluſhing waves they 
a ain, a . 
Here daſh their mamgled entrails in the main. 
Here with à laſt diſdain they view the ſkies, 
Shut out heaven's hated light with ſcornful eyes, 
And, with inſulting joy the victor foe deſpiſe. 
At length the heapy flaughter roſe on high, 946 
The hoſtile chiefs the purple pile deſcryz | 
And while the laſt accuſtom'd rites they give, 
Scarcely the unexampled deed believe: 
Much-they admire a faith by death approv'd, 950 
And wonder lawleſs power could e'er be thus 
belov' d. „ ent 
Wide mankind eternal fame difplayy 
This harpy crew, this ſingle veſſel's praiſe. 
But, oh! the ſtory of the godlike rage 
Is loſt, upon a vile, degenerate age; 955 
The baſe, the: flavifh world will not be taught, 


With how much eaſe their freedom may be 


bought. l N | 

Still arbitrary power on: thrones. commands, 
Still liberty is gal? d by tyrants Bands, N 
And ſwords in vain are truſted to our hands. 
Oh! death! thou pleaſing end of human woe, 961 
Thou cure for life, thou greateſt good below ; 
Still may'ſt thon fly the coward and the ſla ve,; 
And thy ſoſt flumbers only bleſs the brave. 
Nor war's pernicions God leſs ha voc yields, 964 
Where ſwarthy Libya ſpreads her fun-burnt fields. 
For Curio now the ſtretehing canvas ſpread, 

And from Sicilian ſhoreg his navy led; 

To Afric's coaſt he cuts the foamy way, 

Where low the once victorious Carthage lay. 970 
There landing, to the well-known camp he hies, 


| | Where from afar the diſtant ſeas he pies; 
Dying he prais'd them all, but him the chief, [ 


Where Bagrada's dull waves the ſands divide, 
And ſlowly downward roll their fluggith tide, 
From thence he ſeeks the heights renown'd by 
fame, vid | F 
And hallow'd by the great Cornelian name: 976 
'The rocks and hills which long, traditions ſay, , 
Were held by huge Antæus horrid fway. 
Here, as, by chance, he lights upon the place, 
Curious he tries the reverend tale to trace. 9 
When thus, in ſhort, the ruder Libyan tell, 


caſe befel : 
The teeming earth, for ever freſh and young, 
Yet, after many a giant ſon, was ſtrong; 
| When labouring, here, with the prodigious birth, 
She brought her youngeſt-born Antæus forth. 986 
Of all the dreadful brood which erſt ſhe bore, 
In none the fruitful beldame glory'd more: 


* |; Happy for thoſe above ſhe- brought him not, 


'Till after Phlegra's doubtful field was fought. 999 
That this, her darling, might in force excel, 

A gift ſhe gave: whene'er to earth he fell, 

| Recruited ftrength he from his parent drew, 
And every flackening-nerve was ſtrung anew. 
Von cave his den he made; where oft for food; 955 
He ſnatch'd the mother lion's horrid brood. | 
Nor leaves, nor ſhaggy hides, his conch prepar d, 


Torn from the tiger, or the ſpotted pard; 
1 : 20 


What from their ſires they heard, and how the 
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He ſaid; and as he faw the monſter ſtoop, 
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But ſtretch'd along the naked earth he lies: 
New vigour {till the native eartk ſuppkes. 1000 
Whate'er he meets, his ruthleſs hands invade, 
Strong in himſelf, without his mother's aid. 
The ſtrangers that unknowing ſeek the ſhore, 
Soon a worſe ſhipwreck on the land deplore: 100 
Dreadful to all, with matchleſs might he reigns, 
Robs, ſpoils, and maſſacres the fimple ſwains, 
And alt unpeopled lie the Libyan plains, 
At length, around the trembling nations ſpre 
Fame of the tyrant to Alcides fled. G 
The Godlike Hero, born, by Jove's decree, toto 
To fet the Teas, and earth, from monſters free; 
Hither in generous pity bent his courſe, | 
And ſet If to prove the giant's foree. 

Now met, the combatants for fight provide, 


And either doffs the lion's yellow hide. 1015 

Bright in Olympic oil Alcides ſhone, | 
Antzus with his mother's duſt is frown, | 
And feeks her friendly force to aid his own. 


Now ſeizing flerce their graſping hands they mix, 


And labour on the ſwelling throat to fix; 1020 
Their ſinewy arms are writh'd in many a fold, 


And; front to front, they threaten ſtern and bald. 


Unmatch'd before; each bends a ſullen frown, 

To find a force thus equal to his own. | 

At length the godlike victor Greek prevailed, 1025 
Nor yet the foe with all his force aſſail'd. 

Faint dropping ſweats hedew the monſter's brows, 
And'panting thick with heaving fides he blows ; 
His treinbling head the ſlackening nervesconfeſs'd, 
And from the hero ſhrunk his yielding breaſt. 1030 
The conqueror purſues, his arms entwine, 
Infolding gripe, and ſtrain his craſhing chine, : 
While his broad knee bears forceful-on his groin. ) 
At once his faltering feet from earth he rends, 
And on the ſands his mighty length extends. ro35 
The parent earth her vanquiſh'd fon deplores, 
And with a touch his vigour loft reſtores ; 
From his faint limbs the clammy dew ſhe drains, 
And with freſh ſtreams recruits his ebbing veins 
The muſcles ſwell, the hardening ſinews rife, 1040 
And burſting from th? Herculean graſp he flies. 
Aſtoniſn'd at the fight Alcides ſtogd ; 


Nor more he wonder'd, when in Lerna's flood þ 


The dreadful ſnake her falling heads renew'd. 


Of all his various labours none was ſeen 1045 
With equal joy by heaven's unrighteous queen ; 
Pleas'd ſhe beheld, what toil, what pains he 
rov'd, 5 
He who had borne the weight of heaven unmov'd 
Sudden again upon the foe he flew, | 
The falling foe to earth for aid withdrew; 1050 
The earth again her fainting ſon ſapplies, 


And with redoubled forces bids him riſe : 


Her vital powers to ſuccour him ſhe ſends, 
And earth herſelf with Hercules contends. 
Conſcious at length of ſuch unequal fight, 1055 
And that the parent touch renew'd his might, 
No longer ſhalt thou fall, Alcides cry'd, 
Henceforth the combat ſtanding ſhall be try'd; 
If thou wilt lean, to, me alone incline, 
And reſt upon no other breaſt but mine. 


oO 


With mighty arms aloft he rears him up: 
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109 
No more the diſtant earth Her fon ſupplies, 
Lock'd in the hero's ſtrong embrace he hes ; 


Nor thenee &fmiſs' d, hor truſted to the ground 
Till death in every frozen Hb was found, 106 


Thus, fend of tales, our anceftors of old 
The ſtory to their efildren's children told; 
From thenee à title to the land they gave, 


| And call'd this h&Hlow rock Antes eve. 1670 


But greater deeds thisrifity mountain grace, 

And Scipio's name emmobles much the place; 

While, fixing hebe his famous camp, he calls 

Fierce Hannibel frütm R6mtme's devoted walls. 

As yet the moulcering works rerhaln in view, 1075 

Where dreadful once the Latian eagles flew, 
Fond of the pröſpertts viRorious name, 


| And in regs would be ſtill the fame, 


Hither his Ruplefs enſigns Curio leads, SB 
And here his inaufpicious camp he fpreads. 1680 


A fierce ſuperior foe his arms provoke, - 


And rob the hills of all their ancient luck. 

O'er all the Roman powers in Libya's land, 
Then Atius Varus bore füpreme cofHhltaud; 

Nor truſting to the Eatian ſtreiigth alont, 1085 
With foreign forct He fortiffed Ris Wa; 


| Sumition'd the ſwarthy morarelis all froth far, 
| And call'd remoteſt Juba forth to wat. 


O'er many a country runs his wide cottitridnd ; 

To Atlas huge, and Gades' weſtern ſtrand ; rojo 
From thence to horned Ammon's fane' renown' d, 
And the wafte Syrt's atthoffpitable bound: ; 
Southward as far he reits and rules alte 

The ſultry regions of the Viirnitiy Zone. | 
With him, unnumber' d nations march along, 10 9%5 
Th' Atololes with wild Numidians th ey” 
The rough Getulian, with His ritder ſteed; 

The Moor reſembling India's Twarthy breed; 
Poor Naſamons, and Garamäntines jogin'd, 


I With ſwift Marmaridatts that match'd the wind; 


The Mazax, bred the trembling dart to throw, 1 0 
Sure as the ſhaft that leaves the Parthian bbw ; 


With theſe Maſſilia's nitmble horſemen ride, 


They, not the bit, nor curbing rein provide, 

But with light rods the well-taught courſer ( 
e 

From lonely cots the Libyan hunters came, 

Who ſtill unarm'd invade the ſavage game, 5 
And with fptead mantles tawny lions tame. 

But not Rome's fate, nor civil rage alone, 
Incite the monarch Pompey's cauſe to own; 1110 
Stung by reſenting wrath, the war he fought, , 
And deep diſpleaſures paſt by Curio wrought. 
He, when the tribune's ſacred power he gain'd, 
When juſtice, laws, and gods were all prophan'd, 
At Juba's ancient ſceptre aim'd his hate, 1115 
And ſtrove to rob him of his royal ſeat : 

From a juſt prince would tear his native right, 
While Rome was made a flave to lawleſs might. 
The king, revolving cauſes from afar, 

Looks on himſelf as party to the war. 1120 
That grudge, too well remembering, Curio knew z 
To this he joins, his troops to Cæſar new, 
None of thoſe old experienc*d faithful bands, 
Nurs'd in his ſear, and bred to his commands ; 
But a looſe, neutral, light, uncertain train, I125 


Late with Corfinium's captive fortreſs ra'en, 
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That 2 pauſe, and doubt for whom to 
rike, 
Sworn to both ſides, and true to both alike. 
The careful chief beheld, with anxious heart, 
The faithleſs centinels each night deſert : 
Then thus, reſolving, to himſelf he cry'd, 
y daring ſhews our greateſt fears we hide: 
Then let me haſte to bid the battle join, 
And lead my army, while it yet is mine; 
Leiſure and thinking ſtill to change ipcline, 2: 
Let war, and action, buſy thought control, 1136 


1430 


And find a full employment for the ſoul. 
When 2 words determined ſoldiers 


When ſhame is loſt, and fury prompts the hand, 
*What reaſon then find a time to pauſe, 1140 
To weigh the differing chiefs, and juſter cauſe? 
That cauſe ſeems only juſt for which they fight, 
Fach likes his own, and all are in the right. 
On terms like theſc, within th' appointed ſpace, 
Bold gladiators, gladiators face: | II 
Unknowing why, like fierceſt foes they greet, ' 
And only hate, and kill, becauſe they meet. 
Fe ſaid; and rang d his troops upon the plain,” 
While Fortune met him with a ſemblance vain, 
Covering her zyalice keen, and all bis ſuture 


Pain. 
Before Fim Varus vanquiſh d legions ꝓield, 
And with diſhoneſt flight forſake the field; 
Expos'd to ſhameful wounds their backs he views, 
And to their camp the fearful rout purſues. 
Juba with joy — mournful news receives, 1155 

And haughty in his own ſucceſs believes, | 
Careful his foes in error to maintain, 

And ſtill preſerve them copfident ang vain ; 
Silent he marches on in ſecret fort, 

And keeps his numbers cloſe frpm loud report. 
Sabbura, great in the Numidian race, 1161 
And ſecond to their ſwarthy king in place, 

Firſt with a choſen flender band precedes, 

And ſeemingly the farce of Juba leads : 

While hidden he, the prince himſelf remains, 1165 
And in a ſecret vale his hoſt conſtrains. . 
Thus oft th' Ichneumon, on the banks of Nile, 
Invades the deadly: Aſpic by a wile ; 
While artfully his flender tail is play'd, 

The ſerpent darts upon the dancing ſhade; 117 
Then turning on the foe with ſwift ſurprize, 
Full at his throat the nimble ſeizer flies: 

The gaſping ſnake expires beneath the wound, 
His guiſhing jaws with poiſanous floods abound, 
And ſhed the fruitleſs miſchief on the graund. 
Nor fortune fail'd to favour his intent, 1176 
But crown'd the ſraud with proſperous event. 
Curio, unknowing of the hoſtile power, 
Commands his horſe the doubtful plain to our, 
And ev'n by night the regions round explore. 
Himſelf, though oft forewarn'd by friendly carey 
Of Punic frauds, and danger to beware, © 
Soon as the dawn of early day was broke, 

lis camp, with all the moving foot, forſook. 

It ſeem'd, neceſſity inſpir d the deed, 1185 
And fate requir'd the daring youth ſhould bleed. 
War, that curſt war which he himſelf begun, 
To urath and ruin drove him headlong on. 
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O'er devious rocks, long time, his way he takes, 
Through rugged paths, and rude incumbering 
brakes; 


| Till, from afar, at length the hills diſcloſe, 1191 


Aſſembling on their heights, his diſtant foes. 
Oft haſty flight with ſwift retreat they feign, 
To draw th* unwary leader to the plain. 
He, raſh and ignorant of Libyan wiles, 12195 
Wide o'er the naked champain ſpreads his files ; 
When, ſudden, all the circling mountains round 
With numberleſs Numidians thick are crown'd; 
At once the riſing ambuſh ſtands confeſs'd, 

And dread ſtrikes cold on every Roman brxeaſt. 1200 
Helpleſs they view th' impending danger nigh, . 


Nor can the valiant fight, nor coward fly. 


The weary horſe neglects the trumpet's found, + 
Nor with impatient: ardour paws thę ground; 
No more he chataps the bit, nox tu 


| With foamy ſweat his ſmoaking limbs are ſpread, 
And all &'er-labour'd bangs his heavy head; 
Hoarſe, and avith pantings thick, his breath he 


aws, 

While ropy filth begrimes his clammy jaws; 1219 
Careleſs the rider's heartening voice he hears, + 

And motionleſs the wounding ſpur he bears. 
| At length, by ſwords and goading darts compell'd, 
| Droniſh he drags his load acroſs the field; 
Nor once attempts to charge, but drooping goes; 
To bear his dying lord amidſt his foes. 1216 

Not ſo the Libyans fierce their onfet make; 

With thundering hoofs the ſandy ſoil they ſhake ; 
Thick o'er the battle wavy clouds ariſe, 
As when through Thrace, Biſtonjan Boreas flies, 
Invglves the day in duſt, and darkens all the 

5 „ af 
And now the Latian foot encompaſs'd reund, 
Are maſſacred, and trodden to the ground; 
None in reſiſtance vainly prove their might, 
But death is all the buſineſs of the fight. 1225 
Thicker than bail the ſteely ſhowers:deſcend ; | 
Beneath the weight the falling Romans bend. 
On every fide the ſhrinking front grows leis, 
And to the centre madly all they preſs : 
Fear, uproar, and diſmay, increaſe the cry, 1230 
Cruſhingp and cruſh'd, an arm'd croud they die; 
Ev'n thronging on their fellows ſwords they run; 
And the foe's buſineſs by themſelves is dene. 
But the fierce Moors di{faiy a croud ſhould ſhare, 
The praiſe of conqueſt, or the taſk of war: 1235 
Rivers of blood they wiſh, and hills of ſlain, 
With mangled carcaſes to ſtrow the plain. 

Genius of Carthage! rear thy drooping head, 

And view thy fields with Roman ſlaughter ſpread. 
Behold, ah Hannibal, thou boſtile ſhade ! 


Nn 


A large amends by fortune's hand is made, 
And the loſt Punic blood is well repay'd. 
Thus do the gods the cauſe of Pompey bleſs ? 
Thus! is it thus, they give our arms ſucceſs ? 


And make thy own advantage of our blood. 
The duſt, at length, in crimſon floods was laid, 
And Curio now the dreadful field ſurvey'd. 


| Yet bravely ſcorn'd to fly, or to ſurvive; 1259 
; * £ 1 — . * , 


e rein, 1205 | 
Nor pricks his ears, nar ſhakes his flowing mane : 


Take, Afric, rather take the horrid good, 1245 


He ſaw 't was loſt, and knew in vain to ſtrive, | 
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And in a croud of dying Romans fell. 


And to ſucceeding ages long ſurvive. 


The ſweeping ſtream thy better purpoſe croſs'd, 


| ROWE'S 
And though thus driven to death, he met it well, 


Now what avail thy popular arts and fame, 
Thy reſtleſs mind that ſhook thy country's frame; 
'Thy moving tongue that knew ſo well to charm, 
And urge the madding multitude to arm? 1256 
What boots it, to have ſold the Senate's right, 
And driven the furious leaders on to fight ? 

Thou the firſt victim of thy war art ſlain, 

Nor ſhalt thou ſee Pharſalia's fatal plain. 1260 

Behold ! ye potent troublers of the ſtate, 

What wretched ends on curſt ambition wait! 

See! where a prey, unbury'd Curio lies, 

To every fowl that wings the Libyan ſkies. 

Oh! were the gods as gracious as ſevere, 1265 

Were liberty, like vengeance, {till their care ; 

Then, Rome! what days, what people might'ſt - 
thou ſee, 

If Providence would equally decree, 

To puniſh tyrants, and preſerve thee free, 

Nor yet, oh generous Curio! ſhall my verſe, 
Forget, thy praiſe, thy virtues, to rehearſe : 1271 
Thy virtues, which with envious time ſhall ſtrive, 


In all our pregnant mother's tribes, beſore, 

A ſon of nobler hope ſhe never bore : 1275 

A ſoul more bright, more great, ſhe never knew, 

While to thy country's intereſt thou wert true. 

But thy bad fate o'er-rul'd by native worth, 

And in an age abandon'd brought thee forth; 

When Vice in triumph through the city paſs'd, 

And dreadful wealth and power laid all things 
waſte. | 


And in the headlong torrent wert thou loſt. 

Much to the ruin of the ſtate was done, 

When Curio by the Gallic ſpoils was won; 

Curio, oy hope of Rome, and her moſt worthy 

<=, Tote 

Tyrants of old, whom former times record, 

Who rul'd, and ravag'd with the murdering 
ſwor d. i 

dla whom ſuch unbounded power made proud; 

Marius, and Cinna, red with Roman blood; 1290 

Ev'n Cæſar's mighty race who lord it now, 

Before whoſe throne the ſubject nations bow, 

All bought that power which laviſh Curio fold, 

Curio, who barter'd liberty for gold. 


LUCAN's PHARSALIA. 
BOOK v. 
THE ARGUMENT. 


15 Epirus the conſuls aſſemble the ſenate, Toho unani- 
mouſly appoint Pompey general of the war againſt 
Ceſar, and decree public thanks to the ſeveral princes 
end ſtates ꝛubo aſſiſted the commonwealth, Appius, 
at that time pretor of Achaia, conſults the Oracle of 
Delpbes, concerning the event of the civil war. And, 
upon this occaſion, the poet goes into a digreſſion con- 


cerning the origlu, the manner of the delivery, and | 
the Frcſent ſilence of that oracle. From Spain, Ceſar 


P O 5 M 3s 111 
retu#ns into Italy, where be quella a mutiny in bid 
army, and puniſhes the offenders. From Placentia, 
where this diſorder happened, be ordered them to 
march to Brunduſium; where, after a ſhort turn to 
Rome, and aſſuming be conſulſbip, or rather the 
ſupreme power, be joins them bimſelf. From Brun- 
duſium, though it was then the middle of winter, be 
tranſports part of bis army by ſea to Epirus, and 
lands. at Palaſte. Pompey, who then lay about 
Candawia, hearing of Cafar's arrival, and being in 
pain for Dyrrachium, marched that way : on the 
banks of the river Apſus, they met and incamped 
cloſe together. Cæſur was not yet joined by that 
part of bis troops which be had left behind him at 
Brundufium, under the command of Mark Anthony ; 
and being unenſy at bis delays leaves bis camp by 
night, and ventures over a tempeſiuous ſea in a ſmall 
bark to haſten the tranſport. Upon Caſar joining 
his forces together, Pompey perceived that the ⁊uar 
zvould now probably be ſoon decided by a battle; and 
upon that conſideration, reſolved to ſend bis wife to 
expect ihe event at Leſbos, Their partiug, which 
is extremely moving, concludes this book. 


2 equal fortune holds a while the ſcale, 
And bids the leading chiefs by turns prevail, 
In doubt the goddeſs, yet, their fate detains, 
And keeps them for Emathia's fatal piains. 

And now the ſetting Pleiades grew low, 8 
The hills ſtood hoary in December's ſnow; | 
The ſolemn ſeaſon was approaching near, 1 
When other names e the Faſti wear, : 
And double Janus leads the coming year. 

The conſuls, while their rods they yet retain'd, 10 
While, yet. ſome ſhew of liberty remain'd, 


| With miſſives round the ſcatter'd fathers greet, 


And in Epirus bid the ſenate meet. 


| There the great rulers of the Roman ſtate, 


In foreign ſeats, conſulting, meanly fate. 15 
No face of war the grave aſſembly wears, 


But civil power in peaceful pomp appears: 


The purple order to their place reſort, 
While waiting lictors guard the crouded court. 
No faction theſe, nor party, ſeem to be, 20 
But a full ſenate, legal, juſt, and free. 
Great, as he is, here Pompey ſtands confeſt 
A private man, and one among the reſt. 

Their mutual groans, at length, and murmurs 

ceafe, 

And every mournful found is huſh'd in peace; 25 
When ſrom the conſular diſtinguiſh'd throne, 
Sublimely rais'd, thus Lentulus begur. . 

If yet our Roman virtue is the ſame, | 
Yet worthy of the race from which we came, 5 
And emulates our great forefathers name, 

Let not our thoughts, by ſad remembrance led, 37 
Bewail thoſe captive walls from whence we fled. 
This time demands that to ourſelves we turn, 
Nor, fathers, have we leiſure now to mourn 
But let each early care, each honeſt heart, 35 
Our ſenate's ſacred dignity aſſert. 

To all around proclaim it, wide and near, 

That power which kings obey, and nations far, 
That only legal power of Rome, is here 

For whether to the Northern Bear we go, 40 
Where pale ſhe glitters o'er eternal ſnow ; 
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Or whether in thoſe ſultry climes we burn, 
Where night and day, with equal hours return; 
The world fball fill acknowledge us its head, 
And empire follow wherefo'er we lead. 45 
When Gallic flames the burning city felt, 
At Veiz Rome with her Camillus dwelt. 
Beneath forfaken roofs proud Cæſar reigns, 
Our vacant courts, and filent laws cenftrains ; 
While flaves obedient to his tyrant will, 
Qutlaws, and profligates, his ſenate fill; 
With him a baniſh'd guilty croud appear, 

All that are juſt and innocent are here. 
Diſpers d by war, though guiltleſs of its crimes, 
Our order yielded to theſe impious times; 55 
At length returning each from his retreat, 
In happy hour the ſcatter' d members meet. 
The gods and ſortune greet us on the way, 
And wich the world loſt Italy repay. 

Upon IIlyria s favourable coaſt, 
Vulteius with his furious band are loſt; 
While in bold Curio, on the Libyan plain, 
One half of Cæſar's ſenators lie flain. 
March then ye warriors, ſecond fate's deſign, M 
And to the leading gods your ardour join, 65 
With equal conſtancy to battle come, 

As when you ſhunn'd the foe, and left your native 

Rome. | 

The period of the confuls power is near, 
Who yield our Fafces with the ending year: 

But you, ye fathers, whom we ſtill obey, 70 
Who rule mankind with undetermin'd fway, 
Attend the public weal, with faithful care, 


50 


60 


„ 


And bid our greateſt Pompey lead the war. | 
In loud applauſe the d affembly join, 


And to the glorious taſk the chief aflign : 75 

His country s fate they truſt to him alone, 

And bid him fight Rome's battles, and his own. 

Next, to their friends their thanks are dealt around, 

And ſome with gifts, and ſome with praiſe are 
crown'd : 

Of theſe the chief are Rhodes, by Phæbus lov'd, | 

And Sparta rough, in virtue's lore approv'd. 81 

Of Athens much they fpeak ; Maſltlia's aid 

Is with her parent Phocis' freedom: paid. 

Deiotarus his truth they much commend, 


Their ſtill unfhaken faithful Afian friend. 85 


Brave Cotis and his valiant ſon they grace, 
With bold Rhaſi polis from ſtormy Thrace, 

While gallant Juba juſtly is decreed 

To his paternal ſceptre to ſucceed. 

And thou too, Ptolemy (unrighteous fate!) 90 
Wert rais'd unworthy to the regal ftate ; 

The crown upon thy perjur'd temples ſhone, 
That once was borne by Philip's godlike fon. 
O'er Egypt ſhakes the boy his cruel! ford: 
(Oh! that he had been only Egypt's lord!) 95 
But the dire gift more dreadful miſchiefs wait, 
While Lago's ſceptre gives him Pompey's fate: 
Preventing Czfar's, and his ſiſter's hand, 

He ſeiz d his parricide, and her command. 

Th' aſſembly rofe, and all on war intent 100 
Buſtle to arms, and blindly wait th' event. 
Appius alone, impatient to be taught 
With what the threatening future times were 
fraught, 


| 
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With bufy curioſity explores 
The dreadful purpoſe of the heavenly powers. 195 
To Detphos ſtraight he flies, where long the god 
In filence had poſſeſs d his cloſe abode ; 


His oracles had long been known to ceaſe, 


And the pr tic virgin liv'd in peace. 
Between the ruddy weſt and caſtern ſkies, 110 
In the mid-earth Parnaffus' tops ariſe : 
To Phabus, and the chearful god of wine, 
Sacred in common ſtands the hill divine, 173 
Still as the third revolving year comes round, 
The Manades, with leafy chaplets crown'd, ; 
The double deity in ſolemn ſongs refound. 
When, o'er the world, the deluge wide was 
ſpread, 
This only mountain rear'd his lofty head; 
One riſing rock, preſerv'd, a bound was given, 
Between the vaſty deep, and ambient heaven. 120 
Here, to revenge long-vex'd Latona's pain, 
Python by infant Pæan's darts was ſlain, 
While yet the realm was held by Themis 
righteous reign. 
But when the god perceiv'd, how from below 
The conſcious caves diviner breathings blow, 12; 
How vapours could vnfold th' inquirer's doom, 
And talking winds could fpeak of things to come; 
Deep in the hollows plunging he retir'd, 
There, with foretelling fury firſt inſpir'd, 


| From thence the prophet's art and honours he 


acquir d. 

So runs the tale And oh! what god indeed 131 
Within this gloomy eavern's depth is hid? 
What power divine forſakes the heaven's fair light, 
To dwell with earth, and everlaſting night? 
What is this ſpirit, potent, wiſe, and great, 13; 
Who deigns to make a mortal frame his ſeat ; 
Who the long chain of fecret cauſes knows, 
Whoſe oracles the years to come diſcloſe : 

Who through eternity at once foreſees, 

And tells that fate which he himſelf decrees? 149 
Part of that ſoul, perhaps, which moves in all, 
Whoſe energy informs the pendent ball, 
Through this dark paſſage ſeeks the realms above, 
And ſtrives to re- unite itſelf to Jove. 

Whate'er the Dæmon, when he ſtands confeſt 14; 
Within his raging priefteſs” panting breaſt, 
Dreadful his godhead from the virgin breaks, 
And thundering from her foamy mouth he ſpeaks 


Such is the burſt of bellowing ÆEtna's ſound, 


When fair Sicilia's paſtures ſhake around; 137 
Such from Inarime Typhœus roars, 
While rattling rocks beſtrew C ia's ſhorts. 


The liſtening god, ſtill ready with replies, 
To none his aid, or oracle, denies ; 
Yet, wiſe and righteous ever, ſcorns to hear 155 
The fool's fond wiſhes, or the guilty's pr2y*7 
Though vainly in repeated vows they truſt, 
None &er find grace before him, but the ufs. 
Oft to a baniſh'd, wandering houſeleſs race, 
The facred dictates have aſſign d a place. 160 
Oft from the ftrong he faves the weak in war 
This truth, ye Salaminian ſeas, declare! ; 
And heals the barren land, and peſtilential aif- 
Of all the wants with which this age is curſt, ö 
The Delphic filence ſurely is the work. 3; 
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But tyrants, juſtly fearful of their doom, 

Forbid the gods to tell us what 's to come.” 

Meun-While, the propheteſs may well rejoice, 

And bleſs the ceaſing of the facred voice: 

Since death too oft her holy taſk attends, 170 

And immature her dreadful labour ends. 

Torn by the fierce diſtracting rage ſhe ſprings, 

And dies beneath the god for whom the tings, 
Thele filent caves, theſe tripods long unmov'd, 


| Anxious for Rome, inquirittzy Appius prov'd 175 


He bids the guardian of the dread abode 

dend in the trembling prieſteſs to the god, 

The reverend fire the Latian chief obey'd, 

and ſudden ſeiz'd the unſuſpecting maid; 

Where careleſs in the peacefui grove ſhe ſtray'd, 
D.imay'd, aghaft, and pale, he drags her on; 18. 
Se ſtops, and ſtrives the fatal taſk to ſhun : 
gubdu'd by force, to fraud and art ſhe flies, 

And thus to turn the Roman's purpoſe tries : 
What curious hopes thy wandering fancy move, 185 
The filent Delphic oracle to prove ? 


imm vain, Auſonian Appius, art thou come: 


Long has our Pheœbus and his cave been dutnb. 
Whether, diſdaining us, the ſacred voice 

His made ſome other diſtant land its choice; 190 
Or whether, when the fierce batbarians'” fires 
Low in the duſt had laid our loſty ſpires, 

In heaps the mouldering aſhes heavy rod, 

And chok'd the channels of the breathing god: 
Or whether heaven no longer gives replies, 195 


- But bids the Sibyls myſt ic verſe ſuffice 


Cr, if he deigns not this bad age to bear, 
Ard holds the world unworthy ot his care; 
Whate'er the cauſe, our god has long been mnte, 
And anſwers not to any ſuppliants' ſuit. 200 
But, ah! too well her artifice 1s known, 
Her fears confeſs the god, whom they diſown. 
Howe'er each rite ſhe ſeemingly prepares; 
A fillet gathers up her foremoſt hairs; 
While the white wreath and bays her temples bind, 
And knit the looſer locks which flow behind. 206 
Sudden, the ſtronger prieſt, though yet ſhe ſtrives, 
The lingering maid within the temple drives: 
But ſtill ſhe fears, ſtill ſhuns the dreadful ſhrine, 
Lags in the outer ſpace, and feigns the rage divine. 
But far unlike the god, her talmer breaſt 211 
No ſtrong enthuſiaſtic throes confeſt; 
No terrors in her ſtarting hairs were ſeen 
To caſt from off her brow the wreathing green; 
No broken accents half obſtructed hung, 215 
Nor ſwelling murmurs roll her labouring tongue, 
From her fierce jaws uh ſounding horrors come, 
No thunders bellow through the working foam, 
To rend the ſpacious cave, and ſhake the vaulted | 
dome. | 3 
Too plain, the peaceful groves and fane betray d 
The wily, fearfal, god-diſſembling maid. 4221 
The furious Roman ſoon the fraud eſpy d, 
And, Hope not thou to ſcape my rage, he cry'd; 
Sore ſhalt thou rue thy fond deceit, profane, 
(The gods and Appius are not mock'd in vain) 225 
Unlefs thou ceaſe thy mortal ſounds to tell, 
Yaleſs thou plange thee ir. the myſtic cell, 
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Unleſs the gods themſelves reveal the doom, 

Which ſhall befall the warring world and Rome. 
He ſpoke, and, aw'd by the ſuperior dread, 230 

The trembling prieſteſs to the Tripod fled : 

Cloſe to the holy breathing vent ſhe cleaves, 

And largely the unwonted god receives. 


| Nor age the potent ſpirit had decay d, 
But with full force he fills the heaving maid; 235 


Nor e'er ſo ſttong inſpiring Pœan catne, 

Nor ſtretch'd, as now, her agonizing frame: 

The mortal mind driv'n out forſook her breaſt, 

And the ſole godhead cvery part poſſeſt. 

Now ſwell her veins, her turgid finews riſe, 240 

And bounding frantic through the cave ſhe flies; 

Her briſtling locks the wreathy fillet ſcorn, 

And her fierce feet the tumbling Tripods ſpurn. 

Mow wild ſhe dances o'er the vacant fane, 

And wiurls her giddy head, and bellows with the 
ain, 

Nor yet the leſs th' avenging wratbfal god 246 

Pours in his fires, and ſhakes his ſounding rod: 

He laſhes now, and goads her on amain 

And now he checks her ſtubborn to the rein, : 

Curbs in her tongue, juſt labovring to diſcloſe, 259 

And jpeak that fate which in her boſom glows. 

Ages on ages throng, a painful load, 

Myriads of images, and myriads ctoud; 


Men, times, and things, or preſent, or to come,. 
Work tabouring vp and down, and urge for room. 


Whatever is, ſhali be, or e'er has been 256 
Rolls in her thought, and to her ſight is ſeen 
The ocean's utmoſt bounds her eyes explore 
And number every ſand on every ſhore 
Nature, and ail her works, at once they ſee, 260 
Know when ſhe firſt begun, and where her end 
ſhall be. | 

And as the Sibyl once in Cume's cell, 
When vnigar fates ſhe proudly ceas'd to tell, 
The Roman deſtiny diſtinguiſn'd took, 
And kept it careful in her ſacted books aG 
So now, Phemonoe, in crouds of thought, 
The ſingle doom of Latian Appius fought. 
Nor in that maſs, where multitudes abound, 
A private fortune can with eaſe be found, _ 
At length her foamy mouth begins to flow, 270 
Groans more diſtinct, and plainer nuirmurs go: 
A doleful howl, the roomy cavern ſhook, 
And thus the calmer maid in fainting accents 


ſpoke : 
While guilty rage the world temuſtuous rends 
In peace for thee, Eubœa s vale attends ; 27 


Thither, as to thy refuge ſhalt thou fly, 
There find repoſe, and unmoleſted lie. 
She ſaid; the god het labouring tongue ſuppreſt, 
And in eternal darkneſs veiPd ths reſt. 

Ye ſacred Tripods, on whoſe doom we wait 


Ye guardians of the future laws of fate ! 280 
And thou, 6h! Phtzbus, whoſe prophetic ſkill 


Reads the dark counſels of the heavenly will ; 

Why did your wary oracles refrain, 

To tell what kings, what heroes muſt be bein, 

And how much blood the bluſhing earch ſhuuld 5 
ſtain? 


— 
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A double madneſ paints her checks by turne, 


In hollow groans the falling winds complain, | 


Grown weary of their chief, and ſatiated with - 
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as it that, yet, the guilt was undecrced ? 
And yet our Pompey was not doomed to blecd ? 
Or choſe you wiſely rather to afford 
A juſt occaſion to the patriot's ſword ? 290 
As if you fear'd t' avert the tyrant's doom, 
And hinder Brutus from avenging Rome? 

Ihrough the wide gates at length by ſorce 
diſplay'd, 

Impetuous ſallies the prophetic maid; 
Nor yet the holy rage was all ſuppreſs'd, 295 
Part of the god ſtill heaving in her breaſt : 
Urg'd by the Dæmon, yet the rolls her eyes, 
Aud wildly wanders »'er the ſpacious ſkies, 
Now horrid purple fluſhes in ker face, 
And now a livid pale ſupplies the place; - 360 


With fear ſhe freezes, and with fury burns: 

Sad breathing ſighs with heavy accent go, 

And doletul from her fainting boſom blow. 

So when no more the ſtorm ſonorcus ſings, 305 
But noiſy Borcas hangs his weary wings ; 


And murmur o'er the hoarſe-reſounding main. 
Now by degrees the fire æthereal fail'd, - 
And the dull human ſenſe again prevail'd ;' 310 
While Phoebus ſudden, in a murky ſhade, , 
Hid the paſt vigon from the mortal mid. 
Thick cloutts of dark oblivioy rife between, 
And ſnatch away at once the wondrous ſcene ; 
Stretch'd on the ground the fainting prieſtefſs lies, 
While to the 'I'ripod, back, th* informing fpirit 
flies. . ; 
Mean-while, fond Appius, erring in his fate, 
Dream'd of long ſafety, and a neutral ſtate; 
And, exe the great event of war was known, 
Fix'd on Eubcean Chalcis for his ow. 320 
Fool! to believe that power could ward'the blow, 
Or ſnatch thee from amidſt the gencral woe! 
In times like theſe, what god but death can ſave ? 
The world can yield no refuge, but the grave. 
Where ſtruggling feas Charyſtos rudeconſtrains, . 
Aud, dreadful to the proud, Rhamnulia reigns; 326 
Where by the whirling current barks are toſt 
From Chalcis to unlucky-.Aulis* coaſt ; 5 
There ſhall thou meet the gods appointed doom, 
A private desth, and long remember'd tomb. 330 
To other wars the victor now ſucceeds, 
And his proud eagles. from Iberia leads : 
When the chang'd gods his ruin ſeem'd to threat, 
And croſs the long ſucceſsful courſe of fate. 
Amidſt his camp, and fearleſs of his foes, 335 
gudden he ſaw where inborn dangers roſe, 
He · ſaw thoſe troops that long had faithful ſtood, 
Friends to his cauſe, and enemies to good, 


blood. | 

Whether the trumpet's ſound too long had ceas'd, 
And laughter flept is unaccuſtomed reſt: 341 
Or whether, arrogant by miſchief made, 

The ſoldier held his guilt but half repay'd:; 
Whilſt avarice and hope of bribes prevail, | 
Turn againſt Cæſar, and his cauſe, the ſcale, 
And ſet the mercenary {word to ſale. 

Nor, e er before, ſo truly could he read 
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What danger: ſtrow tholz pathsrhe mighty tread. 
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Then, firſt he found, on what a faithleſs baſe Gui! 
Their nodding towers ambition's builders place: Nor 
He who ſo late, a potent faction's head, Nor 
Drew in the nations, and the legions led] He 
Now ſtript of all, beheld in every hand Aud 
The warriors weapons at their own command; But 
Nor ſervice now, nor ſafety they afford, 355 His 
But leave him ſingle to his guardian ſword, | Yes, 
Nor is this rage the grumbling of a croud, Vit 
That ſhun to tell their diſcontents aloud ; '. Spit 
Where all with gloomy looks ſuſpicious go, And 
And dread of an informer chokes their woe: 300 N 
But, bold in numbers, proudly they appear, The 
And ſcorn the baſhitul mean reſtraints of fear. Aud 
For laws, in great rebellions, Joſe their, end, N 
And all go free, when maltitudes offend. Let 
„Among the reſt, one thus: At length 't is tim: And 
Fo quit thy cauſe, oh Cæſar! and our crime: 366 Let 
The world around for foes thou haſt explor'd, h. 
And laviſhly expos'd us te the ſword; And 
To make thee great, a worthleſs croud we fall, aud 
Scatter'd o'er Spain, o'er It Sy, and Gaul; 379 Flea 
lu every clime beneath the ſpacious ſky, Wh 
Our leader conquers, and his ſoldiers die. Sec 
What boots our march beneath the frozen zone, Nor 
Or that loſt blood which ſtains the Rhine and Aae 
_ Rhone? PE } t 
When ſcar'd with wounds, and worn with la- Ait 
bours hard, ; | Mac 
We come with hopes of recompenſe prepar'd, The 
Theu giv'ſt us war, nwre war, for our reward. Ny 
Though purple rivers in thy cauſe we ſpilt, 1 Git 
And ſtain'd our horrid hands in very guilt ; Wi 
With unavailing wickedneſs we toil'd, 330 dog 
In vain the gods, in vain the ſenate ſpoil'd; mm 
Of virtue, and reward, alike bereft, Str 
Our pious poverty is all we 've left. wn l 
Say to what height thy daring arms would riſe? Sha 
If Rome's too little, what can e'er ſaſſice? 393 Ane 
Oh, ſee at length! with pity, Cæſar, ſee OY 
Theſe withering arms, thele hairs grown whits Not 
for thee, 4 * 
In painſul wars our joyleſs days have paſt, An 
Eet weary age he down in peace at laſt; 8 
Give us, on beds, our dying limbs to lay, 399 25 
And ſigh, at home, our parting ſouls away. F [ 
Nor think it much we make the hold demand, Au 
And aſk this wondrous favour at thy hand: wy 
© Let our poor babes and weeping wives be by, Lis 
To cloſe our drooping eyelids when we die. 394 Tn 
Be merciful, and let diſeafe afford 5 
Some other way to die, beſide the ſword; 3 
Let us no more a common carnage burn, "yt 
But each be laid in his own decent urn. | 45 
Still wilt thou urge us, ignorant and blind, 400 5 
To ſome more mouſtrous miſchief yet behind! 85 


Are we the only tools, forbid to know __ . 
How much we may deſerve by one ſure blow? * 
Thy head, thy head is ours, whene'er we pleaſe; al 


Well has thy war inſpir'd ſuch thoughts as theſe: 5 
What laws, what oaths, can urge their ſeeble 

bands, 5 
To hinder theſe determin'd daring hands? 5 
That Cæſar, who was once ordain'd our head, wa 


When to the Rhine our lawful arms be led, 
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now no more our chieftain, but our mate; 410 

Guilt equal, gives equality of ſtate. 
e: Nor ſhall this foul ingratitude prevail, 

Nor weigh our merits in his partial ſcale 

I views our labours with a fcornful glance, 

Aud calls our victories the works of chance: 415 
j But his proud heart, henceforth, ſhall learn to own, 
355 His power, his fate, depends on us alone. 

Yes, Cteſar, ſpite of all thoſe rods that wait, 

With mean obſequious ſervice, on thy ſtate ; 

Spite of thy gods, and thee, the war ſhall ceaſe, 420 Can your vain aid, can your departing force, 486 

| And we thy ſoldiers will command a peace. Withhold my conqueſt, or delay my courſe ? 

369 He ſpoke, and fierce tumultuous rage er, So trickling brooks their waters may deny, 
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Behold, what crouds on flying Pompey wait, 
What muititudes attend his abject ſtate ! 

And ſhall ſuccets, and Cæſar, droop the while? ) 
Shall 1 want numbers to divide the ſpoil, 

And reap the fruits of your forgotten toil ? 
Legions ſhall come to end the bloodleſs war, 481 
And ſhouting follow my triumphal car. 

While you, a vulgar, mean, abandon'd race, 
Shall view our honours with a downward re, 
And curſe yourtelves in ſecret as we pals. 


The kindling legions round the camp were fir'd, And hope to lcave the mighty ocean dry; 
And with loud cries their abſent chief requir'd. The deep ſhall ſtill be full, and ſcorn the poor 
Permit it thus, ye righteous gods, to be; 425 | ' ſupply. | 
Let wicked hands fulfil your great decree; Nor think ſuch vulgar ſouls as yours were given, 

time And, ſince loſt faith and virtue are no more, Jo be the taſk of fate, and care of heaven: 

366 let Cſar's bands the pub ic peace reſtore. Few are the Jordly, the diſtinguiſh'd great, 

What leader had not now been chill'd with ſear, | On whom the watchful gods, like guardians, wait: 

And heard this tumult with the laſt deſpair ? 430 | The reſt for common uſe were all deſign'd, 495 
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I, * But Cæſar, form'd for perils hard and great, An unregarded rabble of mankind. , 
379 lradlong to drive, and brave oppoſing fate, By my auſpicious name, and fortune, led, 7 
; While yet with fierceſt fires their furies flame, Wide o'cr the world your conquering arms were i 


Secure, and ſcornful of the danger, came. ſpread, a 


16, Nor was he wroth to ſee the madneſs riſe, 435 | But ſay, what had you done, with Pompey at j * 
a And mark the vengeance threatening in their eyes; your head? 
\Vith pleaſure could he crown their curſt deſigns, | Vaſt was the fame by I.abienus won, 500 
* Wich rapes of matrons and the ſpoils of ſhrines; J When, rank'd amidſt my warlike friends, he 
Hud they but aſk'd it, well he could approve | ſhone : | 
1 The wafte and plunder of Tarpeian Jove: 440 Now mark what follows on his faithful change, 
nes No miſchief he, no ſacrilege, denies, And ſec him with his chick new-choſen range 
it would himſelf beſtow the horrid prize. By land, and ſea, where-e'er my arms he ſpies, 
i W:h joy he ſees their fouls by rage poſſeſt, An ignominious runagate he flies. 505 
: 430 Soaths and indu'ges every frantic breaſt, Such ſhall you prove. Nor is it worth my care, 
f And only ſears what reaſon may ſuggeſt. Whether to Pompey's aid your arms you bear; 
Still, Cæſar, wilt thou tread the paths of blood? | Who quits his leader, whereſo'er he go, 
wilt thou, thou ſingly, hate thy country's good ? | Flies like a traitor, aad hecomes my foe. 
FE) shall the rude ſoldier firſt of war complain, | Yes, ye great gods! your kinder care I own, 510 
323 And teach thee to be pitiful in vain? { You made the faith of thele falſe legions known * 
Give o'er at length, and let thy labours ceaſe, 450 | You warn me well to change theſe coward bands, 
whits Nor vex the world, but learn to ſuffer peace. Nor truſt my fate to ſuch betraying hands. i 
Mhy ouldſt thou force each, now, unwilling hand, | And thou too, Fortune, point'ſt me out the way 
and drive them on to guilt, by thy command? A mighty debt, thus, cheaply to repay; 515 
hen ev'n relenting rage itſelf gives place, Henceforth my care regards myſelf alone, 
399 And fierce Enyo ſeems to ſhun thy face. 455 | War's glorious gain ſhall now be all my own. 
| . High on a turſy bank the chief was rear'd, For you, ye vulgar herd, in peace return, 
1d, Fearleſs, and therefore worthy to be fear'd; My enſizns ſhall by manly hands be borne. 
Around the croud he caſt an angry look, Some few of you my ſentence here ſhall wait, 520 
u, And, dreadful, thus with indignation ſpoke: And warn ſucceeding factions by your fate. ; | 
30; Ve noiſy herd! who in ſo fierce a ſtrain 460 | Down! groveling down to carth, ye traitors, bend, 


A gainſt your abſent leader dare complain; And with your proſtrate necks, my doom attend. 
Bchold | where naked and unarm'd he ſtands, And you, ye younger ſtriplings of the war, 
And braves the malice of your threatening hands. | You, whom I mean to make my ſuture care; 525 


Here find your end of war, your long- ſought reſt, | Strike home! to blood, to death, inure your 
„ 400 Aud leave your uſeleſs ſwords in — 465 hands, 


41 but wherefore urge I the bold deed to you ? And learn to execute my dread commands. ; 
To rail is all your feeble rage can do. 


He ſpoke ; and, at the impious ſound diſmay d, 1 

ITT In grumbling factions are you bold and loud, The trembling unreſiſting croud obey' d: . i 
pleaſe; Cay low ſedition, and increaſe a croud ; No more their late equality they boaſt, 530 | 1 
theſe: ou! who can loath the glories of the great, 470 | But bend beneath his frown a ſuppliant hoſt. } 
r ſeeble And poorly meditate a baſe retreat. Sinply ſecure, he ſtands confeſs'd their lord, 1 

ut, hence! be gone from victory and me, And rules, in ſpite of him, the ſoldier's ſword. 2 
, cave me to what my better fates decree: Doudtful, at firſt, their patience he ſurveys, 
Bet 4, New friends, new troops, my fortune ſhallafford, | And wonders why each haughty heart obeys; 5 34 
d, And find a hand for every vacaut Werd. 47 22 
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Beyond his hopes he ſees the ſtubborn bow, 
And bare their breaſts obedient to the blow; 


Till ev'n his cooler thoughts the deed diſclaim, 


And would not find their tiercer ſouls ſo tame. 
A few, at length, ſelected from the ret, 549 
Bled for example; and the tumult ceas'd; 
Whilſt the conſenting hoſt the victims view'd, 
And, in that blood, their broken faith renew'd. 

Now to Brunduſium's walls he bids tllem tend, 
Where ten long days their weary marches end; 545 
'There he commands afſembling barks to meet, 
And furniſh trom the neighbouring ſhores his fleet. 
Thither the crooked keels from Leuca glide, 
From Taras old, and Hydrus' winding tide ; 
Thither withſwelling ſails their way they take, 550 
From lowly Sipus, and Salapia's lake; 
Erom where Apulia's fruitful mountains riſe, 
Where high along the coaſt Garganus lies, 
And beating ſeas and fighting winds defies. 

| Mean-while the chief to Rome directs his way, 
Now fearful, aw'd, and faſhion'd to his ſway. 556 
There, with mock prayers, the ſuppliant vulgar 
E n 2 | 
And urge on him the great dictator's tate, 
Obedient he, ſince thus their wills ordain, 
A gracjous tyrant condeſcends to reign. 560 
His mighty name the joyful Faſti wear, 
Worthy to pſher in the curſt Pharſalian year, 
Then was the time, when ſycophants began 
To heap all titles on one lordly man; | 
Then learn'dourfires that fawning lying ſtrain, 565 
Which we, their flaviſh ſons, ſo well retain : 
Then, firſt, were ſeen to join, an ili-match'd 
air, 

The 4 of juſtice, with the ſword of war; 
Faſces, and cagles, mingling, march along, 


And in proud Czfar's train promiſcuous throng. 
And while all powers in him alone unite, 571 


He mocks the people with the ſhews of right. 
The Martian field th' aſſembling tribes receives, 
And each his unregarded ſuffrage gives; 
Still with the ſame ſolemnity of face, 375 
The reverend augur ſeems to fill his place: 
Though now be hears not when the thunders roll, 
Nor ſces the light of the ill-boding owl. 

Then ſunk the ſtate and dignity of Rome, 
Thence monthly conſuls nominally come: 530 
Juſt as the ſovereign bids their names appear, 

To head the calender, and mark the year. 
Then too, to finiſh out the pageant ſhow, 

With formal rites to Alban Jovo they go; 

By night the feſtival was huddled o'er, 585 


Nor could the god, unworthy, aſk for more; 


He who look'd on, and ſaw ſuch foul diſgrace, 
Buch ſlavery befal his Trojan race. | 

Now Czfar, like the flame that cuts the ſkies, 
And ſwifter than the vengeful tigreſs flies 
Where waſte and overgrown Apulia lies; 
O'er-pafling ſoon the rude abandon'd plains, 
Brunduſium's crooked ſhores, and Cretan walls 

he gains, ET MER 

Loud Boreas there his navy cloſe confines, 
While wary ſeamen dread the wintery ſigns 595 
But he, th' impatient chief, diſdains to ſpare 
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He grieves to ſee his ready fleet withheld, 
While others bold!y plow the watery field. $49 
Ezger to rouze their floth, behold he cries; 
The conſtant wind that rules the wintery ſkies, 
With what a ſettled certainty it flies! 

Unlik the wanton fickle gales, that bring 

The cloudy changes of the faithleſs ſpring. 
Nor need we now to ſhift, to tack, and veer': boy 
Steady the friendly north commands to ſteer, 
Oh! that the fury of the driving blaſt 

May ſwell the ſail, and bend the Jofty maſt ! 
So, {hall our navy ſoon be wafted o'er, . 

Ere yon Phzacian gallies dip the oar, 
And intercept the wiſh'd-for Grecian ſhore. 


Cut every cable then, and haſte away; 61! 
The waiting winds and ſeas upbraid our long 
delay. I 


Up roſe the night in glittering, ſtars array d, 
And filver Cynthia caſt a lengthening ſhade; 
Wien loofing from the ſhore the moving fleet, 
All hands at once unfurl the ſpreadiyg ſheet ; 
The ſlacker tacklings let the canvas flow, 

To gather all the breath the winds can blow. 620 


Low in the weſt the ſetting ſun was laid, N 


| Swift, for awhile, they ſcud before the wind, 


And leave Heſperia's leffening ſhores behind; 
When, lo! the dying breeze begins to fail, 
And fiutters on the maſt the flagging ſail ; 
The duller waves with flower heavings creep, 625 
And a dead calm benumbs the lazy deep. 
As when the wint:r's potent breath conſtrains 
The Scythian Euxine in her icy chains; 
No more the Boſphori their ſtreams maintain, 
Lor ruſhing Iſter heaves the languid main; 030 
Each keel inclos'd, at once forgets its courſe, 
While o'er the new-made champaign bounds the 
horſe: . 5 i 
Bold on the cryſtal plains the Thracians ride, 
And print with ſounding keels the ſtable tide. : 
So ſtill a form th' Ionian waters take, 633 
Dull as the muddy marſh and ſtanding lake: 
No breezes o'er the curling ſurface paſs, 
Nor ſun-beams tremble in the liquid glaſs; 
No uſual turns revolving Tethys knows, 
Nor with alternate rollings ebbs and flows: 6 
But ſluggiſh ocean ſleeps in ſtupid peace, C 
And weary nature's motions ſeem to ceaſe. 
With differing eyes the hoſtile fleets beheld 
The falling winds, and uſeleſs watery field. 
There Pompey 's daring powers attempt in vain þ45 
To plow their paſſage through th! unyicling 


main; Wh , 
While, pinch'd by want, proud Cæſar's legion 
- here N 8 
The dire diſtreſs of meagre famine fear. : 
With vows unknown before they reach the Kits, 
That waves may daſh, and mounting billows rt; 
That ſtorms may with returning fury reign, 631 
And the rude ocean be itſelf again. 

At length the ſtill, the fluggiſh darkneſs fled, 
And cloudy morning rear'd its louring head. 
The rolling flood the gliding navy bore, 0 
And hills appear'd to paſs upon the ſhore. | 
Attending breezes waft them to the land, 


Theſe hours that beter may he ſpent in war; | 


K. 


| And Cæſar's anchors bite Palzſtc's ſtrand, 
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Jill both ſhall reach the curſt Egyptian ſhore ; 


| secret the careful warriors ſeotſleps tread. 
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in eighbouring camps the hoſtile chiefs ſit | 
down, 8 5 Of I 

Where Genuſus the ſwiſt, and Apſus rum; 660 

Among the ignobler croud of rivers, theſe 

boon loſe their waters in the mingling ſeas: | 

No mighty ſtreams nor diſtapt ſprings they know, 

But riſe from muddy lakes, and melting ſnow. 

Here meet the rivals'who the world divide, 665 

Once by the tendereſt bands of kindred ty'd. 

The world with joy their interview beheld, 

Now only parted by a ſingle field. | 

Fond of the hopes of peace, mankind believe, 

Whene'er they come thus near, they mult forgive. 

Vain hopes! for ſoon they part to meet no more;67I 


Till the proud father ſhall in arms tſucceed, | 

And ſee his vanquiſh'd ſon untimely bleed; 674 

Till he beho6Ids his aſhes on the ſtrand, © ; 

Views his pale head within a villain's hand; 5 

Til! Pompey's fate ſhall Cæſar's tears demand. 
The latter yet his eager rage reſtrains, _ 

Wile Antony the lingering troops detains. 679 

Repining much, and griev'd at war's delay, 

Impatient Cæſas often chides his ſtay, | 

Oſt he is heard to threat, and humbly oft to pray. 

| Still mall the world (he cries) thus anxious wait ? 

$till wilt thou ſtop the gods, and hinder ſate? 

What could he done before, was done by me: 685 

Now ready fortune only ſtays for thee. 

What holds the then? Do rocks thy courſe 

withſtand, | 

Or Libyan Syrts oppoſe their faithleſs ſtrand ? 

Or doſt thou fear new dangers to explore? 

I call thee not, but where I paſſed before. 690 

For ail thoſe hours thou loſeſt, I complain, 

And ſuc to heaven for profperous winds in vain. 

My ſoldiers (often has their faith ben try'd), 

If not withheld, had haſteR'd to my fide. 

What toil, what hazards will they not partake ? 695 

What ſeas and ſhipwrecks ſcorn, for Czſar's ſake ? 

Nor will I think the gods ſo partial are, 

To give thee fair Auſonia for thy ſhare; 

Vhile Cæſar, and the ſenate, are forgot, 

And in Epirus bound their barren lot. 700 
In words like theſe, he calls him oft in vain, 

And thus the haſty miſſi ves oft complain. 

At length the lucky chief, who oft had found 

What vaſt ſucceſs his rather darings crown'd; 

Who ſaw how much the favouring gods had done, 

Nor would be wanting, when they urg'd him on; 

Fierce, and impatient of the tedious ſtay, ' 

Reſolves by night to prove the doubtful way: 

Boi, in a ſingle {kiff, he means to go, | 

And tempt thoſe ſeas that navies dare not plow. 7 10 
' was now the time when cares and labour 

ceaſe, 7 
And ev'n the rage of arms was huſh'd to peace: 
Snatch'd from their guilt and toil, the wretched 


Py 


| : lay, 

And ſlept the ſounder for the painful day. 

Through the ſtill camp the night's third hour 
reſounds, 715 

And warns the ſecond watches to their rounds; 

When through tl:2 horrors of the murky ſhade, 
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His train, unknowing, flept within this tent, 
And fortune only follow'd where he went, 720 
With ſilent anger he perceiv'd, around, 
Tae fleepy centinels beſtre the ground: 

Yet, unreproving, now, he paſs'd them o'er, 
And ſfourht with eager haſte the winding ſhore, 


There through the gloaym, his ſearching eyes 


explor d. ' 725 
Where to che mouldering rock a bark was moor d. 
The mighty maſter of ths little boat . 


Securely flept within a neighbouring cot: 

No maſſy heams ſupport his humble hall, 

But reeds and marſny ruſhes wove the wall; 738 
Old ſhatter'd planking for a roof was ſpread, 
And cover'd in from rain the needy ſhed. 
Thrice on the feeble: door the warrior ſtruck, 
Beneath the blow the trembling dwelling ſhook. 734 


What wretch forlorn (the poor Amyclas fies) © 


Driven by the raging ſeas, and ſtormy ſkies, | 
Tomy poor lowly roof for ſheiter flies ? 
He ſpoke ; and haſty left his homely bed, ? 
With oozy flags and withering ſea-weed ſpread. 
Then from the hearth the ſmoking match he takes, 
And in the tow the drouſy fire awakes; 741 
Dry leaves, and chips, for fuel, he ſupplies, 
Till kindling ſparks and glittering flames ariſe. 
Ok happy poverty! thou greateſt good, 
Beſtow'd by heaven, but ſeldom underſtood ! 745 
Here nor the cruel fpailer ſeeks his prey, » 
Nor ruthlefs armies take their dreadful way : 
Security thy narrow limits keeps, 
Safe are thy cottages, and ſound thy fleeps. 
Behold! ye dangerous dwellings of the great, 75s 
Where gods and godlike princes chooſe their ſeat 3 
See in What peace the poor Amyclas lies, | 
Nor ſtarts, though Cæſar's cull commands, to riſe 
What terrors had you felt, that call to hear! 
How had your towers and ramparts ſhook with 

of one | 
And trembled, as the mighty man drew near! 
The door unbarr'd: Expect (the leader faid 
Beyond thy hopes, or-wiſhes, to be paid ; 
If in this inſtant hour thou waft me o'er, 
With ſpeedy haſte, to yon Heſperian ſhore, 96@ 
No more ſhall want thy weary hand conſtrain, 
To work thy bark upon the boiſterous main 
Henceforth good days and plenty ſhall betide; 


1] The gods and I will for thy age provide. 764 


A glorious. change artends thy low eſtate, 

Sudden and mighty riches round thee wait; | 

Be wiſe, and uſe the lucky hour of fates 

Thus he; and though in humble veſtments 

dreſs'd, | } 

Spite of himſelf, his words his power expreſs'd, 

And Cæſar in his bounty ſtood confeſs'd. | 
To him the wary pilot thus replies: 771 

A thouſand omens threaten from the ſkies ; | 

A thouſand boding ſigns my ſoul affright, 

And warn me not to teinpt the ſeas by night. 

In clouds the ſetting ſun obſcur'd his head, 775 

Nor paiated o'er the ruddy weſt with red: 

Now north, now ſouth, he ſhot his parted beams, 


And tipp'd the ſullen black with golden gleams : ' 


Pale ſhone his middle orb with faintiſh rays, 


And ſuffer'd mortal eyes at caſe to gaze. 780 
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Nor roſe the filver queen of night ſerene, ; 
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Supine and dull her blunted horns were ſeen, 

With foggy ſtains and cloudy blots between, 

Dreadful a while ſhe ſhone all fiery red, 

Then eng f into pale, and hid Her drooping 
ead. ; | 

Nor leſs I fear from that hoarſe hollow roar, 786 

In leafy groves, and on the ſounding ſhore. 

* In various turns the doubtful dolphins play, 

And thwart, and run acroſs, and mix their way. 

The cormorants the watery deep forſake, ' 790 

And ſoaring herns avoid the plaſhy lake; 

While, waddling on the margin ofthe main, 

The crow bewets her, and prevents the rain. 

Howe'er, if ſome great enterprize demand, 

Behold, I proffer thee my willing hand : 795 

My venturous bark the troubled deep ſhall try, Y 

To thy wiſh'd port her plunging praw ſhall 15 0 8 

Unleſs the ſeas reſolve to beat us by. 


Unmoor'd his boat, and'left the ſhore behind. 800 | 
Switt flew the nimble keel; and as they paſt, 
Long trails of light the ſhooting meteors caſt; 
Ev'n the fix'd fires above in motion ſeem, : 
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Black horrors on the gloomy ocean brood, 805 

a And in long ridges rolls the threatening flood; 
While loud and louder murmuring winds ariſe, 

And growl from every quarter of the ſkies. | 

When thus the trembling maſter, pale with fear, 

Behold what wrath the dreadful gods prepare; 810 

My art is at a loſs; the various tide 

Beats my unſtable bark on every fide : 

From the north-weſt the ſetting current ſwells, 

While ſouthern ſtorms the driving rack forctels. 814 

Howe'er it be, our purpos'd way is loſt, 5 


* 


K 


Nor can one relick of our wreck be toſt 
By winds, like theſe, on fair Heſperia's coaſt. 
Our only means of ſafety is to yield, 
And meaſure back with haſte the foamy field; 
To give our unſucceſsful labour o'er, 820 | 
And reach, while yet we may, the neighbouring 
2 Ware * 55 n 7 
But Czfar, ſtill ſuperior to diſtreſs, 
Fearleſs, and confident of ſure ſucceſs, 
Thus to the pilot loud The ſeas deſpiſe, | 
And the vain threatening of the noiſy ſkies. 825 
T'hough gods deny thee yon Auſonian ſtrand; 
Yet, go, 1 charge thee, ge at my command. 
"Thy ignorance alone can cauſe thy fears, 
Thou know ſt not what a freight thy veſſel bears; 
"Thou know'ſt not I am he, to whom 't is given 830 
Never to want the care of watchful heaven. | 
Obedient fortune waits my humble thrall, 
And always ready comes before I call. . 
Let winds, and ſcas, loud wars at freedom wage, 
- And waſte upon themſelves their empty rage; 835, 
A ſtronger, mightier Dæmon is thy friend, 
Thou, and thy bark, on Cæſar's fate depend. 
Jhou ſtand' ft amaz'd to view this dreadful ſcene; 
And wonder'ſt what the gods and fortune mean ! 
But artfully their bounties thus they raiſe, 840 
And from my dangers arrogate new praiſe; 
Amidſt the fears of death they bid me live, 


Shake through the blaſt, and. dart a quivering | 
: N ; h 1 


And ſtill enhance what they are ſure to give. 
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Then leave yon ſhore behind with all thy hafte, 
Nor ſhall this idle fury longer laſt. 815 
Thy keel auſpicious ſhall the ftorm appeaſe, 
Shall glide triumphant o'er the calmer ſexs, 
And reach Brunduſium's fafer port with eaſe. 
Nor can the gods ordam another now, 

I is what I want, and what they mult beſtow. 8 50 


Thus while in vaunting words the leader ſpoke ; 
Full on his bark the thundering tempeſt ſtruck ; 


Off rips the rending canvas from the ma, 

And whirling flits before the driving blaſt 

In every joint the groaning alder ſounds, 855 
And gapes wide-opening with a thouſand wounds. 
Now, riſing all at once, and unconſin'd, 
From every quarter roars the ruſhing wind : 
Firſt from the wide Atlantic ocean's bed, | 
Tempeſtuous Corus rears his dreadful head; 866 
Th' obedient deep his potent breath controls, 


And, mountain-high, the ſoamy flood he rolls. 
He ſpoke; and ſpread his canvas to the wind, 


Him the north-eaſt encountering fierce defy'd, 
And back rebuffeted the yielding tide. 

The curling ſurges loud conflicting meet, 865 
Daſh their proud heads, and bellow as they beat; 
While piercing Boreas,. from the Scythian ſtrand, 
Plows up the waves, and ſcoops the loweſt ſand. 
Nor Eurus then, I ween, was left to dwell, 

Nor mowery Notus in th* Zolian cell; 870 
But each from every ſide, his power to boaſt, 
Rang'd his proud forces, to defend his coaſt. 
Equal in might, alike they ſtrive in vain, 

While in the midſt the ſeas unmov'd remain: 

In leſſer wars they yield to ſtormy heaven, 875 
And captive waves to other deeps are driven; 
The 'I'yrrhene billows Gaſh /Fgean ſhores, | 
And Adria in the max'd Ionian roar. 

How then muſt carth the ſwelling ocean dread, 


When floods ran higher than each- mountain's 
head ! 850 


Subject and low the trembling beldame lay, 


And gave herſelf for loſt, the conquering water's 
Wheat ee worlds, what ſeas unknown before, 
Then drove their billows on our beaten ſhore ! 
What diſtant deeps, their prodigies to boaſt, 885 
Heav'd their huge monſters on the Auſonian coalt! 
So when avenging Jove long time had hurl'd, 
And tir'd his thunders on a harden'd world: 
New wrath, the god, new puniſhment diſplay'd, 


And call'd his watery brother to his aid: 890 


Offending carth to Neptune's lot he join'd, 
And bade his floods no longer ſtand confin'd ; 
At onec the ſurges o'er the nations riſe, . 


And feas are only bounded by the ſkies. 


Such now the ſpreading deluge had been ſeen, 895 
Had not the Almighty Ruler ſtood between ; 
Proud waves the cloud-compelling lire obey'd, 
Confeſs'd his hand ſuppreſling, and were ſtay'd. 
Nor was that gloom the common ſhade of night, 
The friendly darkneſs that relieves the light; 90 
But fearful, black, and horrible to tell, 
A murky vapour breath'd from yawning hell : 
So thick the mingling ſeas and clouds were hung, 
Scarce could the ſtruggling lightning gleam along. 


Through nature's frame the dire convulſion ſtruck, 
| Hcaven groan'd, the labpuring pole and axis ſhook: 


rs 
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Uproar, and Chaos old, prevail'd again, 

And broke the ſacred elemental chain ; 5 
Black fiends, unhallow'd, fought the bleſt abodes, 
Proſan'd the day, and mingled with the gods. 910 
One only hope, when every other fail'd, 

With Cæſar, and with nature's ſelf, prevail d ; :- 
The ſtorm that ſought their ruin prov'd them 
| ſtrong, : ; 25 
Nor could they fall, who ſtood that ſhock long. 
High as Leucadia's leſſening cliffs ariſe, 915 
On the tall billow's top the veſſel flies: 
While the pale maſter, from the ſurge's brow, 
With giddy eyes ſurveys the depth below. 

When ſtraight the gaping main at once divides, 
On naked ſands the ruſhing bark ſubſides, 5 
And che low liquid vale the topmaſt hides, 


Ihe trembling ſhipman, all diſtraught with fear, 
Forgets his courſe, and khows not how to ſtcer; 


No more the uſeleſs rudder guides the prow, 
To meet the rolling ſwell, or ſhun the blow. 925 
But, lo! the ſtorm itſelf aſliſtance lends; 
While one aſſaults, another wave defends: 
This lays the ſidelong alder on the main, 
And that reſtores the lcaning bark again. 
Obedient to the mighty winds ſhe plies, 930 
Now ſeeks the depths, and now invades the ſkies ; 
There born aloft, ſhe apprehends no more, 
Or ſhoaly Saſon, or Theſſalia's ſhore ; 
High hills ſhe dreads, and promontories now, 
And fears to touch Ceraunia's airy brow. 

At length the uniyerſal wreck appear'd, 
To Cieſar's ſelf, ev'n worthy to be fear'd. 
Why all theſe pains, this toil of fate {he cries) 
This labour of the ſeas, and carth, and ſkies ? 
All nature and the gods, at once alarm'd, 
Againſt my little boat and me are arm'd. 
li, oh ye Powers Divine! your will decrees 
The glory of my death to theſe rude. ſeas; 
If warm, and in the fighting field to die, 
it that, my firſt of wifhes, you deny; 
My foul no longer at her lot repines, 
But yields to what your providence aſſigns. 
Though immature I end my glorious days, 
Cut ſhort my conqueſt, and prevent new praiſe ; 
My life, already, ſtands the nobleſt theme, 950 
To fill loug annals of recording fame. 
Far northern nations own me ſor their lord, 
And envious factions crouch beneath my {word ; 
laferior Pompey yields to me at home, 
And only fills a ſecond place in Rome. 
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955 
My country has my high \beheſts obey'd, 
And at my feet her laws obedient laid; 
All ſovereignty, all honours are my own, 
Conſul, dictator, I am all alone. 959 


But thou, my only goddeſs, and my friend, 

1 hou, on whom all my ſecret prayers attend, 5 
Conccal, oh Fortune! this inglorious end. 

Let none on earth, Jet none beſide thee, know 

| ſunk thus poorly to the ſhades below. = 
Viſpoſe, ye gods, my carcaſe as you pleaſe, 965 
Veep let it drown beneath theſe raging ſeas; 
laſk no urn my aſhes to infold, | 

Nor mare monuments, nor ſhrines of gold; 

Let but the world, unknowing of my doom, 


Expect me till, and think J am te come; 970 
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So ſhall my name with terror {till be heard, 

And my return in every nation fear'd. N 
He ſpoke, and ſudden, wondrous to behold, 
High on a tenth huge wave his bark was roll'd; 
Nor funk again, alternate, as before, 973 

But ruſhing, lodg'd, and fix'd upon the ſhore. 
Rome and his fortune were at once reſtor'd, 
Aud earth again receiv'd him for her lord. 

Now, through the camp his late arrival told, 
The warriors croud, their leader to behold ; 98s 
In tears, around, the murmuring legions ſtand, 
And welcome him, with fond complaints, to land. 
What means too-daring Cæſar (thus they cry) 


To tempt the ruthleſs ſeas, and ſtormy ſky ! 


What a vile helpleſs herd had we been left, 985 
Of every hope at once in thee bereft ? 

While en thy life ſo. many thouſands wait, 

While nations. live dependent on thy fate, | 
While the whole world on thee, their head, rely, 
*Tis cruel in thee to conſent to die. 990 
And could'ſt thou not one faithful ſoldier "i 


One equal to his mighty maſter's mind, 


One that deſerv'd not to be left behind? | 
While tumbling billows toſt thee on the main, 

We flept at eaſe, unknowing of thy pain. 995 
Were we the cauſe, oh ſhame! unworthy we, 


That urg'd thee on to brave the raging ſea ? 


1s there a ſlave whoſe head thou hold'ſt fo light, 
To give him up to this tempeſtuous night ? 
While Cæſar, whom the ſubje& earth obeys, x00S 
To ſeaſons ſuch as theſe, his ſacred ſelf betrays. 
Still wilt thou weary out indulgent heaven, 

And ſcatter all the laviſh gods have given ? 

Doſt thou the care of Providence employ, © - 
Only to ſave thee when the ſeas run high? Toog 
Auſpicious Jave thy wiſhes would promote; 


Thou aſk*ſt the ſafety of a leaky boat: 
He proffers thee the world's ſupreme command; 5 


Thy hopes aſpire no farther than to land, 
And caſt thy ſhipwreck on th' Heſperian ſtrand. 
In kind reproaches thus they waſte the night, 


Fill the gray eaſt diſclos' d the breaking light: 


Serene the ſun his beamy face diſplay'd, 
' While the tir'd ſtorm and weary waves were laid. 


Speedy the Latian chiefs unfurl their ſails, 1013 


And catch the gently-riſing northern gales: 

In fair appearance the tall veſſels glide, 

The pilots, and the wind, conſpire to guide, 

And waſt them fitly o'er the ſmoother tide: 

Decent they move, like ſome well-order'd band, 

In rang'd battalions marching o'er the land. 

Night fell at length, the winds the ſails forſook, 

And a dead calm the beauteous order broke. 

Sd when, from Strymon's wintery banks the 
cranes, I ns 

In feather'd legions, cut the zthereal plains; 1025 

Fo warmer Nile they bend their airy way, 

Form'd in long lines, and rank'd in juſt array : 

But if ſome ruſhing ſtorm the journey croſs, 

The wingy leaders all are at a loſs:: . 

| Now cloſe, now looſe, the breaking ſquadrons 

8 7,5 AE. f 1032 

And fcatter in confuſion o'er the ſky, 

The day return'd, with Phœbus Auſter roſe, 

And hard upon the ſtraining canvas blows. 
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Scudding afore him {wiſt the fieet he bore, 
O'er-paſſing Lyſſus, to Nymphæum's ſhore ; 
There ſafe from northern winds, within th 
port they moor. ä | 
While thus united Cæſar's atms appear, 
And fortune draws the great deciſion near; 


Sad Pompey's foul unieaſy thoughts inſeſt, 


And his Cornelia pains his anxious breaſt, 1040 
To diſtant Leſbos fain he would remove, 

Far from the war the partner of his love. 

Oh, who can ſpeak, what numbers cn reveal, 
The tendetneſs which pious lovers feel? 


Who dan their ſecret pangs and ſorrows tell, 1045 
With all the croud of carcs that in theit boſoms 


dwell? 
See what new paſſions now the hero knows, 
Now firſt he doubts ſucceſs, and fears his foes; 
Rome and the world he hazard: in the ſtrife, 
And gives up all to fortune, but his wife. 1050 
Oft he prepares to ſpeak, but knows not how, 
Knows they muſt part, but cannot bid her go; 
Defers the killing news with fond delay, 
And, lingering, .puts off fate from day to day. 
The fleeting ſhades began to leave the ſky, 1055 
And ſlumber ſoft forſobk the drooping eye : 
When, with fond arms, the fair Cornelia preſt 


Fer lord, reluQant, to her ſnowy breaſt : 
Wonder ing, ſhe ſound he ſhunn'd her juſt embrace, 


And felt warm tears upon his manly face, 1060 


Heart-wounded with the ſudden woe, ſhe griev'd, 


And ſcarce the weeping warrior yct believ'd. 
When, with a groan, thus he: My trueſt wife, 
To ſay how much I love thee more than life, 
Poorly expreſſes what my heart would ſhow, 1065 
Since life, alas! is grown my burthen now; 
That long, too long delay'd, that dreadful doom, 
That cruel parting hour at length is come. 
Fierce, haughty, and collected in his might, 
Advancing Czfar calls me to the fight. 1070 
Haſte then, my gentle love,. from war retreat ; 
The Leſbian iſle attends thy peaceful ſeat : 

Nor ſeek, oh! ſeck not to increaſe my cares, 
Seek not to change my purpoſe with thy prayers 
Myſelf, in vain, the fruitleſs ſuit have try'd, 1075 
And my own pleading heart has been deny'd. 
Think not, thy diſtance will increafe thy fear : 
Ruin, if ruin comes, will ſoon be ncar, 5 
Tao ſoon the fatal news ſhall reach thy ear. 

Nor burns thy heart with juſt and equal fires, 1080 
Nor do{ thou love as virtue's law requires; 

E thoſe ſoft eyes can ev'n thy huſband bear, 

Red with the ſtains of blood, and guilty war. 
When horrid trumpets ſound their dire aJarms, ). 
Shall I indulge my fortows with thy charms, 
Ard riſe to battle from theſe tender arms ? 

Thus mournful, from thee, rather let me go, 
And join thy abſence to the public woe. 
But thou be hid, be ſafe from every fear, 

While kings and nations in deſtruction ſhare: 1090 
Suun thou the cruſh of my impending fate, 

Nor let it fall on thee with all its weight. 

Then if the gods my overihrow ordain, 
And the fierce victor chace me o'er the plain, 
Thou ſhalt be left me till, my better part, 1095 
Fo ſocmne my cares, 311 heal my broben heart; 
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Thy open arms I ſhall be ſure to meet, 
And fly with pleaſure to the dear retreat. 
Stunn'd and aſtoniſh'd at the deadly ſtroke, 


N otion, and life, and ſpeech, at length returns, 
And thus in words of heavieſt woe ſhe mourns ; 
No, Pompey! 't is not that my lord is dead, 

*T is not the hand of fate has robb'd my bed; 
But like ſome baſe plebeian I am curs'd, 110g 


And by my cruel huſband ſtand divorc'd. 


But Czfar bids us part! thy father comes! 

And we mult yield to what that tyrant dooms! 
Is thy Cornelia's faith ſo poorly known, 

That thou ſhould'ſt think her ſafer whilſt alone? 
Are not our loves, our lives, onr fortunes one ? 
Canſt thou, inhuman, drive me from thy ſide, 
And bid my fingte head the coming ſtorm abide ? 
Do I not read thy purpoſe in thy eye? 1114 
Doſt thou not hope, and wiſh, even now to die? 
And cah 1 then be ſafe ? Vet death is free, 

That laſt relief is not denied to me; i 
er hough buniſh'd by thy harſh command I go 
Yet I will join thee in the realms below. 

Thou bidit me with the pangs of abſence ſtrive, 1120 
And, till I hear thy certain loſs, ſurvive. 

My vow'd obedience, what it can, ſhall bear; 
But, oh! my heart 's a woman, and I fear. 

If the good gods, indulgent to my prayer, 
Should make the laws of Rome, and thee, their care; 
In diſtant climes I may prolong my woe, 1126 
And be the laſt thy victory to know. | 

On ſome bleak rock that frowns upon the deep, 
A conſtant watch thy weeping wife ſhall keep: 
There from each fail misfortune ſhall I gueſs, 1130 
And dread the. bark that brings me thy ſucceſs. 
Nor ſhall thoſe happier tidings end my fear, 

The vanquiſh'd foe-may bring new danger near; 
Defenceleſs I may ſtill be made a prize, 


With eaſe my known retreat he ſhall explore, 
While thy great name dittinguiſhes the ſhore; 
Soon ſhall the Leſbian exile ſtand reveal'd, 

The wife of Pompey cannot live conceal'd. 
But if the o'er-ruling powers tliycauſe forſake, 1140 
Grant me this only laſt requeſt 1 miake | 
When thou ſhalt be of troops and friends bereft, 
And wretched flight is all thy ſafety left ; 

Oh! follow not the dictates of thy heart, : 
But chooſe. a refuge in ſome diſtant part. 1145 
Where-e'er thy unauſpiciqus bark ſhall ſteer, | 
Thy ſad Cornelia's fatal ſnore forbear, 

Since Cæſar will be ſure to ſeek thee there. 

So ſaying, with a groan the matron fled, 
And, wild with ſorrow, left her holy bed: 1156 
She ſces all lingering, all delays are vain, 
And ruſhes headlong to poſſeſs the pain; 

Nor will the hurry of her griefs afford 


one laſt embrace from her forſaken lord. 1154 


Uncommon cruel was the fate, for two, 
Whoſe lives had laſted long, and been ſo true, 
To loſe the pleaſure of one laſt adieu. 

In all the woful days that croſs'd their bliſs, _ 
Sure never hour was known ſo fad a this; 1159 
By what they ſuffer'd now, inur'd to pain, 
They met all after-ſorrows with diſdain, 
And ſortung ſhot her envious ſhafts in vain; 


All ſenſe, at firſt, the matron ſad forſook.. 1108 


And Cæſar ſnatch tne with him as he flies: 1135. 
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Support her, ſlow-deſcending o'er the ſtrand. 


| There, while with eager arms ſhe graſp'd the 


ſhore, 
Scarcely the mourner to the bark they bore. 
Not half this grief of heart, theſe pangs, ſhe 
knew, F<: 
When from her native Italy ſhe flew : 1170 
Lonely, and comfortleſs, ſhe takes her flight, 
Sad icems the day, and long the ſleepleſs night. 
In vain her maids the downy couch provide, 
She wants the tender partner of her fide. 
When weary oft in heavineſs ſhe lies, 1175 
And dozy flumber ſteals upon her cyes; 
Fain, with fond arms, her lord ſhe would have 
reſt, 
But 5 to find the pillow at her breaſt. 
Though raging in her veins a fever burns, 
Painful ſhe lies, and reſtleſs oft ſhe turns. 1180 
She ſhuns his ſacred fide with awful fear, 
And would not be convinced he is not there. 
But, oh! too ſoon the want ſhall be ſupply'd, 
The gods .oo cruelly for that provide : 8 
Again, thecircling hours bring back her lord, 1185 
and Pompey ſhall be fatally reſtor'd. 


LUCAN's PHARSALIA. 
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THE ARGUMENT, 


Car ana Pompey lying now near Dyrrbachium, after 
ſeveral marches and counter-marches, the former 
with incredible diligence runs a va line, or work, 
round the camp of the latter. This, Fompey, after 
ſuffering for want of Proviſions, and a very gal- 
lant reſiſtance of Sceva, a centurion Cæſur's, at 
length breaks through. After this, Ceſar mes 
another unſucceſsful attempt upon a part of Pom- 
PY, army, and then murebes axvay into Theſſaly : 
And Pompey againſt the perſudſion and counſel of bis 
friends follows him. A Vier a deſcription of the ancient 
inhabitants, the boundaries, the-mountains, and rivers 
ef Theſſaly , the poet takes occaſtin, from this cuun- 
1) being famous for witchcraft, to introduce Sextus 
Fompeins, inguiring the event of the civil war from 
the forcereſs Aricibo. | 


height. 
Th Latian chi-fs , repare for ſudden ght. 
Th. rival-pair ſ{-em hitker brought b fate, 
As if the gods would ud the dire debate, | 
Ard here determin: of the Roman ſtate. 


emands a conqueſt here, and here alone 
eglects what laurels captive towns wuſt yield, 


And ſcorns the harveſt f the Grecian field. 
Var. > S 


Now near encamp'd, each en a feighbouring 
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Low on the ground the ſainting dame is laid; | Impatient he provokes the fatal day, "4 
Her train offic ous haſten to her aid: 1 Ordain'd to give Rome's liberties away, : 0 
Then gently rearing, with a careful hand, 1165 And leave the world the greedy victor's prey. 


Fager, that laſt, great chance of war he waits, 
Where either's fail determines both their fates. 
Thrice, on the hills, all drawn in dread array, 15 
His threatening eagles wide their wings diſplay; 
Thrice, but in vain, his hoſtile arms he ſhew'd, 
His ready rage, and thirſt of Latian blood. 

But when he ſaw, how cautious Pompey's care, 
Safe in his camp, declin'd the proffer'd war; 20 
Through woody paths he bent his ſecret way, 
And meant to make Dyrrhachium's towers his 
prey. 


| This Pompey ſaw; an] ſwiſtly ſhot before, 


With ſpeedy marches on the ſandy ſhore : 

Till on Taulantian Petra's top he ſtay'd, 25 
Sheltering the city with his timely aid. 
This place, nor walls, nor trenches deep can 
boaſt, . 

The works of labour, ard expenſive coſt. 
Vain prodigality ! and labour vain ! ; 

Loſt 1s the laviſh wealth, and loſt the fruitleſs 


pain ! | 30 
| What walls, what towers ſoe'er they rear ſub- 
lime, 


Muſt yield to wars, or more deſtructive time ; 


Where nature's hand the ſure foundatian laid, 
And with her ſtrength the naked town array'd, 
Shall ſtand ſecure againſt the warrior's rage, 36 
Nor ſear the ruinous decays o' age. | 
Guarded, around, by ſteepy rocks it lies, 

And all acceſs from land, but one, denies. 

No venturous veſſel there in ſafety rides, 

But foaming ſurges break, and ſwelling tides 
Koll roaring on, and waſh the craggy ſides: j 
Or when contentious winds more rudely blow, 
Then mounting o'er the topmaſt cliff they flow, 
Burſt on the lofty domcs,and daſh the town be- 


e 
Here Cæſar's Caring hear: vaſt hopes con- 
ceives, - 46 


And high with war's vindictive pleaſures heaves; 


Much he revolves within his thoughtful mind, 
How in this camp, the foe may be confin'd, : 
With ample lines from hill to hill deſign'd. 
Secret and ſwift he means the taſk to try, 51 
And runs each diſtance over with his eye. 
Vaſt heaps of ſod and verdant turf are brought, 
And ſtones in eep laborious quarries wrought; 
Each Grecian dwelling round the work ſupp:ies,55 
And {udden remparts from thei ruins riſe. 
With wondrous ftrength the ſtable mound they) 
rear, | 

Such as th” impetuous ram can never fear, 
Nor hoſtile might o*erturn, nor forceful engine | 

: tear.; | «) 
Through hills, reſiſtleſs, Cæſar plains his way, 60 
And makes the rough unequal rocks obey, _ 
Here deep, bencath, che gaping trenches lie, 


z\ar, intent upon his hoſtile ſon, 6 There forts advance their airy turrets high. 
Around vaſt tracts of land the Jabours wind, ? 


Wide ficlds aud foreſts in the circle bind, 


N 


While fences like Dyrrachium's fortreſs 54 | 


And hold as in a toil the fa age kind. 3 | 


| 
| 
| 
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122 
Nor ev'n the for too Rrialy pent remains, 
At large he forages upon the plains; 
Je vaſt incloture gives free leave around, 
Oft to decamp, and ſhift the various ground. 70 
Here, from far fountains, ſtreams their channels 
trac ', | 
« And, while they wander through the tedious 
ſpace, 
Run many a mile their long extended race: 
While ſome, quite worn and weary of the way, 
Sink, and ate loit hefere they reach the fea: 75 
Ev'n Cœſar's ſelf, when through the works he 
gocs, 
"Tires in the midſt, and flops to take repoſe. 
Jet fame no mo: e record the walls of "Troy, 
Which gods alone can build, and gods deſtroy ; 
Nor let the Parthian wonder, to have ſeem 80 
The labours of the Babylonian queen: 
B-b-Jd this large, this ſpacious t act of ground! 
Like that, which Tigres or Orontes hound 
Echold this land! that majeſty might bring, 


And form a kingCo'n for an caſtern king; 85 

Pelold a Latian chief this land incloſe, 

Amidſt the tumult of impending foes : ! 

He bade the walls ariſe, and as he bade they | 
roſe ö . 

But ah! vain pride of power! ah! fruitleſs 
boaſt ! 


Ev'n theſe, theſe mi hty labours are ail loſt! yo 
& force like this what barriers could withſtand ? , 
Seas muſt have fled, and yielded to the land; 
The lovers ſhores united might have ſtyo., 

Spite of the Helleſpont's oppoſing flood, 94 
While the KEgeau and Ionian tide, | - 
Might me-ting o'er the varquiſt'd Iſthmus ride, 
And Argive realms from Corinth's walls divide; 
This power might change unwilling nature's / 

face, 

Unfix each order, and remove each place. 
Here, as if clos'd within a liſt, the war 
Poes all its valiant combatants prepare; 
Here ardent glozvs the blood, which fate ordains 
Jo dye the Lybian end Emathlian plains; 

Here the whole rage of civil diſcord join'd, 
Struggles for room, and ſcorns to be contin'd. 105 
- Nor yet, while Cæſar his firſt labour's try'd, 
The warlike toil by Pompey was deſcry'd. 

So, in mid Sicily's delightful plain, ; 


100 


Safe ſrom th horid ſound, the happy ſwain 
Dreads nt loud Scylla arking o'er the main. 
So, northern Britons never hear the roar 111 
Of eas, that }reak on tlie ſar Cantian ſhore, 
Soon as the riſing ramparts hoſtile height, 

And towers advancing, firuck his anxious ſight, 
Sudden frem Petra's ſafer camp te led, 115 
And wide his legions on the hills diſpread; 

So, Cæſar, forc'd his num ers to «xtend, 

More ſeebly might each various ſtrength defend. 
His camp far o'er the large incloſure reach'd, 
And guerded lines along the front were 


ſtretch'd; | 120 
Far as Rome's diſtance from Aricia's groves, 
(Aricia which the chaſte Diana loves) 
Far as from Rome old Tiber ſecks the ſea, 
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Unbidden, ſome the javelin dart from far, 
And, ſkirmiſhing, provoke the lingering war. 
But deeper cares the thoughtful chieſs diſtreſs, 
And more, the ſoldiers ardour to repreſs. 
Pompey, with ſccret anxious thought beheld, 130 
How trampling hoots the riſing graſs repell'd; 
Waſte lie the ruſſet ficlds, the generous ſteed 
Secks on the naked ſoil, in vain, to fecd: 
Loath'vg from racks of huſky ſtraw he turns, 
And, pining, for the verdant paſture mourns, 1;; 
No more his limbs their dying load ſuſtain, 


| While yet no ſignals ſor the fight prepare, ; 


Aiming a ftride, he faulters in the ſtrain, 

And ſinks a ruin on the withering plain: 

Dire maladies upon his v:tais prey, 

Diſſolve his frame, and melt the maſs away. 140 

Thence deadly plagues invade the lazy air, 

Reek to the clouds and hang malignant there, 

From Neſis ſuch, the Stygian vapours riſe, 

And with contagion taint the purer ſkies; 

Such do Typhœus' ſteamy caves convey, 145 

And breathe blue poiſons ou the golden day. 

'Thence liquid ſtrœams the mingling plague ro- 
ceive, 

And dead y p tions to the thirſty give: 

To man the miſchief ſpreads, the fell diſeaſe 

In fatal drau_ hts does on his entrails ſeize, 159 

A rugged ſcurf, all loathſome to be ſeen, 

Spreads, like a bark, upon his ſilken ſkin; 

N, alignant flames his ſwelling eye-balls dart, 

And ſeem with anguiſh from their ſeats to ſtart; 

Fires o'er his glowing cheeks and viſage ſtray, 1:5 

And mark, in crimſon ſtreaks, their burning 
way; | 

Low Fes his head, declining from its height, 

And nods, and totters with the fatal weight. 

With winged haſte the ſwift deſtruction flies, 

And ſcarce the ſoldier ſickens ere he dies; 100 

Now falling crowds at once reſign their breath, | 

And doubly taint the noxious air with death. 

Careleſs their putrid carcaſcs are ſpread ; 

And on the earth their dank unwholeſome = 

The living reſt in common with the dead. 

Here none the laſt funereal rites receive; 166 

Jo be caſt forth the camp, is all their friends can 

ive. f | 

At wha kind heaven their ſorrows bade to 
ceaſe, | 

And ſtaid the peſtilential foe's increaſe ; 

Freſh breezes from the ſea begin to riſe, 

While Boreas through the lizy vapour flies, } 

And ſweeps, with healthy wings, the rank, 
polluted ſkies. 

Arriving veſſels now their ſreight unload, 

And furniſh plenteous harveſts from abroad: 174 

Now ſprightly ſtrength, now cheerfu! health, re- 
turns, : | 

And life's fair lamp, rekindled, brightly burns. 

But Cæſar, unconfin'd, and camp'd on high, 

Feels not the miſchief of the ſluggiſh ſky : 

On hills ſublime he breathes the purer air, 

And drinks no damps, nor puiſonous vapours 

there. | 

Yet hunger keen an equal plague is found; 181 


Did he not wander in his winding way. 124 


Famine and meagre want beſiege him round: 
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The fields, as yet, no hopes of harveſt wear, 

Nor yellow ſtems diſcloſe the bearded eur. 

he ſcattered vulgar ſcarch around the fields, 185 

and pluck whate'er the doubtfu herbage yields; 

dome {trip the trees in every neighbouring wood, 

And with the cattle ſhare their graſſy food. 

Whate'er the ſoftening flame can pliant make, 

V\ hate'er the teeth, or labourinz jaws can 
break ; 190 


.V\ hat fleſh, what roots, what herbs ſoe'er they y 


get, 
Though new, and ſtrange to human taſte as 


>» 
et, \ 
At once the greedy ſoldiers ſeize and eat. | 


What want, what pain ſoc'er they undergo, 

Still they perſiſt in arms, and cloſe beſet the 
foe. 195 

At length, impatient longer to he held 

Within the bounds of one appointed field, 

O'er every bar which might his paſſage ſtay, 

Pompey reſolves to force his warlike way; 

Wide o'er the world the ranging war to lead, 200 

And give his looſen'd legions room to ſpread. 

Nor takes he mean advantage from the night, 

Nor ſteals a paſſage, nor declines the ſight; 

But bravely dares, diſdainful of the foe, 204 

Through the proud towers and ramparts breach 
to go. a 

Where ſhining ſpears, and creſted helms are 
ſeen, | — 

Emba'tled thick to guard the walls w'thin ; 

Where all things death, where ruin all afford, 

There Pompey marks a paſſage for his ſword. 209 

Near to the camp a woody thicket lay, 

Cloſe was the ſhade, nor did the greenſward- [| 


way 

With ſmoky clouds of 'duſt the march betray. 

Hence, ſudden they appear in dread array, 

Sudden their wide-extended ranks diſplay; 214 

As once the foe beholds with wondering eyes 

Where on broad wings Pompeian eagles riſe; 

At once the warriors ſhouts and trumpet- 
ſounds ſurpriſe. | 

Scarce was the ſword's deſtruction needſul here, 

So ſwiftly ran before preventing ſear ; 

Some fled amaz'd, while vainly valiant ſome 220 

Stood, but to meet in arms a nobler doom. £ 

Where-e'er they ſtood, now ſcatter'd lie the 
ſlain, . 

Scarce yet a few for coming deaths remain, | 

And clouds of flying javelins fall in vain, 

Here ſwift conſuming flames the vi&o.s 
throw, 225 

A-d here the ram impetuous aims a blow; 

loft the nodding turrets feel the ſtroke, _ 

And the vaſt rampart groans beneath the ſhock. 

And now propitious fortune ſeem'd to doom 


Freedom and peace, to Pompey, and to 


Rome; N 230 
High o'er the vanquiſh'd works his eagles tower, 
And vindicate the world from Cæſar's power. 
But (what nor Cæſar, nor his fortune cou'd) 
What not ten thouſand warlike hands withſtood, 
Scæva reſiſts alone; repels the force, mad 
And ſtops the rapid victor in his courſe, 
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Scœæva! a name crewhile to fame vnknown, 

And firſt diſtin» uift'd on the Galiie Rhone 3 

'Fhere ſeen in hardy deeds of arms to ſhine, 

He reach'd the houours of the Latian vine. 240 

Daring and bold, and ever prone to ill, 

Inur'd to blood, and active to fulfil : 

The dictates of a lawleſs tyrant's will 

Nor virtve's love. nor reaſon's laws he knew, 

But, carcleſs of the right, for hire his ſword he 
drew. | 

Thus courage by an impious cauſe is curſt, 246 

And he that is the braveſt, is the worſt. 

Soon as he ſaw his fellows ſhun the fight, 

And ſeek their ſafety in ignoble flight, 

Whence does, he ſaid, this coward's terror 
grow, 240 


This ſhame, unknown to Cxſar's arms till now? 


Can you, ye laviſh herd, thus tame'y yield? 

Thus fly, un ounded, from the bloody field ? 
Behold, where pil'd in ſlaughter'd heaps on high, 
Firm to the laſt, your brave companions lie; 255 


* 
— 


Ihen bluſh to think what wretched lives you 


ſave, 


From what renown you fly, from what a glorious 
grave. 


Though ſacred fame, though virtue yield to fear, 


Let rage, let indignation, keep you here. 

We! we the weakeſt, from the reſt are choſe, 260 

To yield a paſſage to our ſcornful foes ! 

Yet, Pompey, yet, thou ſhalt be yet withſtood, 

And ſtain thy victor's laurel deep in blood 

With pride 'tis true, with joy I ſhould have dy'd 

If haply 1 had fall'n by Czſar'sfide; . 

But fortune has the noble death deny'd. - 

Then Pompey, thou, thou on my fame ſhall wait, 

Do thoube witneſs, and applaud my fate. 268 

Now puſh we on, diſdain we now to fear, 

A thouſand wounds let every boſom bear, 

Tillthe keenſ{ward be blunt, be broke the pointed ( 
ſpear. 

And ſee This clouds of du“ y battle riſe ! 

Hark how the ſound runs rattling through the 
ſkies ! f 

The diſtant legions catch the ſounds from far, 


4 


And Cæſar liſtens to the thundering war. 275. 


He comes, he comes, yet ere his ſoldier dies, 
Like lightning ſwift the winged warrior flies: 
Hiſte then to death. to conqueſt haſte away; 


Well do we fall, for Cæſar wins the day. 

He ſpoke, and ſtraight, as at the trumpet's ſound, 

| Rekindled warmth in every breaſt was found; 28x, 
| Recall'd from flight, the youth, admiring wait, 


To mark their daring fellow-ſoldier's late, 
To ſee if haply virtue. might prevail, 


And, ev'n beyond their hopes, do more than 


greatly 1 ail. 


High on the tottering wall he rears his head, 286 


With ſlaughter'd carcaſſes around him ſpread; 


With nervous arms uplifting theſe he throws, 


Theſe rolls oppreſſive, on aſcending foes. 


Each where materials for his fury lie, 253. 


And all the ready ruins arms ſupply . 

Even his fierce ſelf he ſe ms to aim below, 

Headlong to ſhoot, and dying dart-a blow. 
R 2 N 


124 


Now his tough ſtaff repels the fierce attack, 
And tumbling, 


Now heads, now hands he lops, the carcaſe falls, 
Whilſt theelench'd fingers gripe the topmoſt wal's: 
Here ſtones he heaves; the maſs deſcending full, 
Craſhes the brain, and ſhivers th. ſrail ſcull. 
Here burning pitchy brands he whirls around; 
Infix d, the flames hiſs in the liquid wound, / 
Deep drench'd in death, in flowing crimſon 
drovin'd. ; 
An now the ſwelling heaps ef ſlaughter'd foes 
Sublime and equal to the fortreſs roſe; 
Whence, forward, with a leap, at once he 


And ſh 


'The cloſing ranks the warrio 
And. ccmpaſs'din their ſteely circle, hold. 
Undauntcd ſtill, around the ring he roams, 
Fights here-and there, and every where o'rcomes; 
Till clogg'd with blood, his ſword obeys but ill 
The dictates of its vengeful maſter's will; 
Edgeleſs it falls, and though it picrce no more, 315 
Still breaks the batter'd i ones, and bruiſes ſore. 
Mean time, on him the crowding war is bent, 
And darts from every hand, to him are ſent ; 
It look'd as ſortune did in odds delight, 
And had in cruel ſport ordain'd the fight; 

A wondrous match of war ſhe ſeem'd to make, 
Her thouſands here, and there her one to ſtake ; 
As if on nightly terms in liſts they ran, 
And armies were but equal to the man. 
A thouſand darts upon his buckler ring, 
A thouſand javelins round his temples ſing ; 
Hard bearing on his bead, with many a blow, 
His ſtcely helm is inward taught to bow. 
The miſſive arms, ſix d all around he wea: e, 
And ev'n his ſafety in his wounds he bears, 
Fenc'd with a fatal wood, a deadly grove of ( | 
ſpears: - 

Ceaſe, ye Pompeian war 
Nor, vainly, thus attempt this ſingle life; 

Your darts, your idle javelins caſt aſide, 

And other arms for Sczva's death provide: 333 
The forceful rams reſiſtleſs horns prepare, 

With all the pogderous vaſt machines of war; 
Let dreadful flames, let maſſy rocks be thrown, 
With engines thunder on, and break kim down, 
Aud win this Czfar's ſoldier, like a town. « 


back : 


ſprung, 


ot himſelf amidſt the hoſtile throng. 
So daring, fierce with rage, ſo void of fear, 
Bounds forth the ſpotted pard, and ſcorns the hun- 


ter's ſpear. 


drives 
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the 


bold 


ſtraight enfold, 


riors! ceaſe the ſtrife, 


At length, his fa e diſdaining to delay, 


He hurls his ſhicld's neglected aid away, 
Reſolves no part whate' er ſrom death to hide, 
But ſtands ung uarded now on every fide, 
Incumber'd ſore with many a painful wound, 345 
Tardy and ſtliff he treads the hoſtile round; 
Gloomy and fierce his eyes the croud ſurvey, 
Mark where to ſix, and ſingle out the prey. 
Such, by Getulian hunters compaſs'd in, 

The valt unwieldy elephant is ſeen : 
All cover'd with a ſtcely ſhower from far. 
Rouzing le ſhakes, and ſheds the ſcatter'd war; 
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aſſailants 
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305 


320 
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341 


330 


around, 


ain, 


dreſt: 


true, 


burns, 
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In vain the diſtant troops the fight renew, 
And with freſh rage the ſtubborn foe purſue; 
Unconquer'd ſtill the mighty ſavage ſtands, 355 
And ſcorns the malice of a thouſand hands. 
Not a'l the wounds a thouſand darts can make, 
Though all find place, a ſingle life can take. 
When lo! addreſt with ſome ſucceſsful vow, + 
A ſhaſt, ſure flying from a Cretan bow, 
Beneath he warrior's brow was ſeen'to light, 
And ſunk, d ep piercing the left orb of ſight. 
But he (ſo rage inſpir'd, and mad diſdain) 
Remorſeleſs fell, and ſenſeleſs ot the pain, 
Tore forth the bearded arrow from the wound, 
With ſtringy nerves beſmear'd and wrapp'd 


And ſtamp'd the gory jelly on the ground. 
Soin Pannonian wocds the growling bear, 
Transfix'd, grows fiercer for the hunter's ſpear, 

Turns on her wound, runs madding round with 


And catches at the flying ſhaft in vain. 
Down from his eyeleſs hollow ran the blood, 
And hideous o'er his mangled viſſage flow'd 
Deform'd each awful, each ſeverer grace, 
And veil'd the manly terrors of his face. 
The victors raiſe their joyful voices high, 
And with loud triumph ſtrike the vaulted ſky; 
Not Cæſar thus a general joy had ſpread, 
Though Cæſar's ſelf like Scæ va thus had bled. 379 
Anxious, the wounded ſoldier, in his breaſt, 
The riſing mdignation deep repreſt, 

And thus, in humble vein his hauglty foes ad- 


But I renounce that glorious fate for you. 
Fain would I yet prolong this vital breath, 
And quit ev'n Cæſer, ſo I fly from death. 
The wretched Aulus liſten'd to the wile, 
Intent and greedy of the future ſpoil ; 
Advancing fondly on, with heedleſs eaſe, 
He thought the captive and his arms to feize, 
When, ere he was aware, his thundering ſword 
Deep in his throat the ready Sczva goar'd. 399 
Warm'd with the laughter, with freſh rage he 


— 


And vigour with the new ſucceſs returns. 

So may they fall (he ſaid) by juſt deceit, 

Such be their fate, ſuch as this fool has met, 

Who dare believe that I am vanquiſh'd yet! 

If you would ſtop the vengeance of my ſword, 

From Czſar's mercy be your peace implor'd, 

There let your leader kneel, and humbly own 
his lord. 

Me! could you meanly dare to fancy me 
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371 


375 


Here let your rage, ye Romans, ceaſe, he ſaid, 
And lend your fellow- citizens your aid; 

No more your darts nor uſeleſs javelins try, 
Theſe, which I bear, will deaths enow ſupply, 
Draw forth your weapons, and behold 1 die. 
Or rather bear me hence, and let me meet 
My doom beneath the mighty Pompey's feet: 389 
Twere great, twere brave, to fall in arms, tis 
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395 
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Baſe, like yourſelves, and fond of life to be! 490 
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That god within his mangled breaſt inſhrin'd. 


. u 1 1 


But know, not all the names which grace your 
cauſe, oy ; 
Your reverend ſenate, and your bouſted laws, 
Not Pompey's ſelf, not all for which you fear, 
Were e'er to you, like death to Scæ va, dear. 
Thus while he ſpoke, a rifing duſt betray'd 


Czfarian legions marching to his aid. 415 
Now Pompey's troops with prudence ſeem to 
yield, 
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And to encreaſing numbers quit th field; 
Diſſembling ſhame, they hide their foul deſeat, 
Nor vanquiih'd by a ſingle arm retreat. 

Then fell the warrior, for till then he ſtood ; 420 
His manly mind ſupply'd the want of blood. 

It ſeem'd as rage had kindled life anew, 

And courage to oppoſe, from oppolition grew. 
But now, when none were left him to repel, 
Fainting for want of foes, the victor ſell. 425 
Straight with officious haſte his friends draw near, 
And, raiſing, joy the noble load to bear: 

To reverence and religious awe inclin'd | 
Admiring, they adore his mighty mind, 1 


The wounding weapons, ſtain d with Scæva's 
blood, 
Like ſacred relics to the gods are vow'd: | 
Forth are they drawn from every part with care, 
And kept to dreſs the naked God of War. | 
Oh! happy ſoldicr had thy worth been try'd, 435 
In pious daring, on thy country's fide ! 
Oh! had thy ſword Iberian battles known, | 
Or purple with (-antabrian ſlaughter grown; 1 
How had thy name in deathleſs annals ſhone! 
But now no Roman Pæan fhalt thou ſing, 440 
Nor peaceful triumphs to thy country bring, 
Nor loudly bleſt in ſolemn pomp ſhalt move, 
Through crowding ſtreets, to Capitolian Jov, | 
The laws delender, and the people's. love: 
Oh, haplcſs victor thou! oh, vainly brave! 445 
How haſt thou fought, to make thyſelf a ſlave ! 
Nor Pompey, thus repuls'd, the fight d. clines, 
Nor reſts encompaſs'd round by Cæſar's lines; 
Once more he means to force his warlike way, 
Aud yet retrieve the fortune of the day. 450 
So when fierce winds with angry ocean ſtrive, 
Full on the beach the beating bi lows drive; 
Stable a while the lofty mounds abide, 
Check the proud ſurge, and ſtay the ſwelling tide. 
Vet reſtleſs ſtill the waves unweary'd roll, 455 
Work underncath at length, and fap the ſinking 
mole. 
With force renew'd the baffled warrior bends, 
Where to the ſhore the jutt ng wall extends : 
There proves, by land and ſea, his various migh', 
And wins his paſſage by the double fight. 46 
Wide o'er the plains diffus'd his legions range, 
And their cloſe camp for freer fields exchange. 
So, rais'd by melting ſtreams oft Alpine ſnow, 
Beyond his utmoſt margin ſwells the Po, 
And looſely lets the ſpreading deluge flow: 
Where-e'er the weaker banks oppreſt retreat, 466 
And ſink beneath the heapy waters weight, 
Forth guſhing at the breach, they burſt their way, 
And waſteſul o'er the drowned country ſtray: 


| V here for their peace and fleep ſecure, he 


And wiſely for the coming ſtorm prepare, 


Well, on that day, the world repoſe had gam'd, } 


Ihe ruthleſs ſather, and too tender ſon, 
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Far diſtant fields and meads they wander o'er, 470 
And viſit lands they never knew before; 
Here, ſrom its ſeat the mouldering earth is torn, 
And by t e flood to other matters borne ; 
While gathering, there, it heaps the growing ſoil, 
And loads the peaſant with his ne.ghbour's 
ſpoil. - 475 
Soon as aſcending high a riſing flame, 
To Cæſar's ſight, the combats ſignal came, 
Swift to the place approaching near, he found ) 
The ruins ſcatter'd by the victor round, 
And his proud labours humbled to the groun l. 
Thence to the hoſtile camp his eyes he turns, 


mourns, 

With rancorous deſpite, and envious anguiſh, 
burns. 

At length refolv'd (ſo rage inſpir'd his breaſt) 

He means to break the happy victor s relt ; 485 

Once more to kindle up the fatal ſtrife, 

And daſh their joys with hazard of his life, 

Straight to Torquatus fierce he bends his way, 

(Torquatus near a neighbouring caſtle lay) 

But he, by prudent caution taught to yield, 490 

Truſis to his walls, and quits the open field; 

there ſafe within himſelf, he ſtands his ground, 

And lines the guar ed ramparts ftron,ly round. 

So when the ſeamen ſrom afar delcry 

The clouds grow black upon the lowering ſky | 

Hear the winds roar, and mark the ſcas ran 
high, | | 

They furl the fluttering ſhect with timely care, 
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But now the victor, with reſiſtleſs haſte, 
Proud o'er the ramparts of the fort had paſt ; 555 
When ſwiſt deſcending from the riſing grounds, BF Bm 
Pompey with lengthening files the foe ſurrounds, vi i 
As when in ZEtna's hollow cavcs below, 
Round the vaſt furnace kindling whirlwinds blow; 
Rouz d in this baleful bower the giant roars, 5c5 | 
And with a burſt the burning deluge pours; 1 
Then pale with horror ſhricks the ſhuddering % | 
ſwain, : ; 11 
To ſee the fiery ruin ſpread the plain. =_ 
Nor wit? leſs horror Czfar's bands behold A 
Huge hoſtile duſty clouds the.r rear infold, 510 s | 
Unknowing whom to meet, or whom to ſhun, | 
Blind with their fear, full on their fate they ruv, 4 
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And bold rebellion's blood had all been drain'd, 
Had not the pious chief the rage of war reſ- 
train'd. 1 
Oh, Rome, how free, how happy hadſt thou A | 
been! - / W | 
Thy own greatmiſtreſs, and the nations quecn ! Wi 
Had Sylla, tfien, thy great avenger ſtood, x . 
And dy'd his thirſt; ſwo d in traitors blood. | 
But, oh! for ever ſhalt thou now bemoan 
The two extremes, by which thou wert undone, 


With fatal pity, Pompey, haſt thou ſpar'd, 

And given the blackeſt crime the beſt rev ard: 
How had that one, one happy day, withheld 525 
The blood of Utica, and Munda s field! 
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The Phzrian Nile had known no crime more 
reat 

Than ſome vile Ptolmey's untimely fate; 

Nor Afric, then, nor Juba, had bemoan'd, 

Nor Scipio's blood the Punic ghoſts aton'd ; 530 

Cato had, ſor his country's good, ſurviv'd, 

And long in peace a hoary patriot liv'd ; 

Rome had not worn a tyrant's hated chain, 

And fate had undecreed Pharſalia's plain. 

But Czſar, weary of th* unlucky land, 535 
gwiſt to /Emathia leads his ſnatter'd band; 
While Pompey's wary friends, with caution 

wiſe, | 
"To quit the baffle i ſoe's purſuit adviſe, 
To Italy they point his open way, 5 
And bid him make the willing land his prey. 540 
Oh! never (he replies) ſhall Pompey come, 
eng Cæ lar arm'd, and terrible to Rome; 
Nor need I from thoſe ſacred walls have fled, 
Could I have born our ſtreets with flaughtei red, 
And ſeen the Forum pil d with hcaps of dead. 
Auch rather let me pine in Scythia's roſt; 546 
Or burn on ſwarthy Libya's ſultry coaſt ; . 
No clime, no diſtant region, is too far, 
Where I can baniſh, with me, fatal war. 
1 fed, to bid my country's forrows ceaſe; 550 
And ſhall my victories invade her peace? 
'Let her but ſafe and free from arms remain, 
And Cæſar {ti 1 ſhall think ſhe wears his chain. 

He ſpoke, and eaſtward ſought the foreſt wide, 
That riſing clothes Candavia's ſhady fide; 555 
Th-nce to /Emathia took his deſtin'd way, 

Reſerv'd by fate for the deciding day. 

Where Erus blows, and wintry ſuns arife, 

'Theſſalia's boundary proud Offa lies; 

But when the god protracts the I-nger day, 560 
Pclion's b oad back receives the dawning ray. 
Where through the Lion's fiery ſign he flies, 
Othrys his .caty groves from ſhades ſupplics. 

On Findus ſtrikes the fady weſtern light, 

When glitteringVeſper leads the ſtarry night, 565 
Northward, Olympus hides the lamps, that roll 
Their paler fires around the frozen pole. 

The mille ſpace, a valley low depreſs'd; 

Once a wide, lazy, ſtanding lake poſſeſs'd ; 
While gr. wing ſtill the heapy waters ſtood, 570 
Nor down through Tempe ran the guſhing flood: 
But when Alcides to the taſk apply'd, 

And cleft a paſſage through the mountains wide; 

Guſhing at once the thundering torrent flow'd, 
While Nereus groan”. beneath th' encreaſing 

load. | 575 

Then roſe (oh, that it ſtill a lake had lain!) 0 
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Above the waves Pharſalia's fatal plain, 

Once ſubject to the great Achilles' reign. 

Then Phylace was built, whoſe warriors boaſt 
Their chiel firſt landed on the Trojan coaſt; 580 
Then Pteleos ran her circling wall around, 
And Dorion, for the Muſes? wrath renown'd : 
hen Trachin high, and Melibœa ſtood, 

When Hercules his fatal ſhafts beſtow'd ; 
Lariſſa ſtrong aroſe, and Argos, now 585 
A plain, ſubmitted ro the Jabouring plow, 
Here ſtood the town, if there be truth in fame, 
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Here {id Agave's wandering ſenſe return'd, 
Here for her murder'd ſon the mother 
| mourn”. ; 5090 
With ſtreaming tears ſhe waſh'd his ghaſtly head, 
And on the funeral pile the precious relick laid, 
The guſhing waters various foon divide, 

And every river rules a ſeparate tide ; 

The narrow Tas runs a limpid flood, 595 
Evenos bluſhes with the Centaur's blood; 

That gently mingles with th' Ionian ſea 

While this, through Calydonia, cuts his way. 
Slowly fair lo's aged father falls, 

And in hoarſe murmurs his loſt daughter 
| calls. 6c0 
Thick Acheloiis rolls his troubled waves, | 
And heavily the neighbouring iſles he laves ; 
While pure Amphryſus winds along the mead, 
Where Phœbus once was wont his flocks to feed: 
Oft on the banks he ſat a ſhepherd fwain, 605 
And watch'd his charge upon the graſly plain. 
Swift to the main his courſe Sperchios bends, 
And, founding, to the \'aiian gulph deſcends. 
No breezy air near calm Anauros flies, 

No dewy miſts, nor fleecy clouds ariſe. 610 
Here Phœnix, Melas, and Aſopus run, 
And ſtrong Apidanus drives ſlow Enipeus on. 
A thouſand little brooks, unknown to fame, 
Are mix'd, and loſt in Peneus' nobler name. 


Bold Titareſus ſcorns his rule, alone, 615 


And, join'd to Peneus, ſtill himſelf is known: 

As o'er the land his haughty waters glide, 

And roll, unmingling, a ſuperior tide. 

'Tis faid, through ſecret channels winding forth, 

Deep as from Styx he takes his hallow'd 
birth: 620 


| Thence, proud to be rever'd by gods on high, 


He ſcorns to mingle with a mean ally. 
When riſing grounds uprear'd at length their 
heads, | 
And rivers\ſhrunk within their oozy beds; 
Bebrycians firſt are ſaid, with early care, 625 
In furrows deep to fink the ſhiving ſhare. 
The Lelegians next, with equal toil, 
And Dolopes, invade the mellow ſoil. 
To theſe the bold Æolidæ ſucceed, 
 Magnetes, taught to rein the fiery ſteed, 0 
And Minyæ, to explore the deep, decreed. 
Here pregnant by Ixion's bold embrace, | 
The mother Cloud diſ:lo,'d the Centaurs' race: 
In Pelethronian caves ſhe brought them forth, 
And fil d the land with many a monſtrous 
birth. 635 
Here dreadful Monychus firſt ſaw the light, 
And prov'd on Pholoe's rending rocks his might; 
Here talleſt trees uprooting Rhecus bore, 
Which baffled ſtorms had try'd in vain before. 
Here Pholus, of a gentler human breaſt, 64 
Receiy*d the great Alcides for his gueſt. 
Here, with brute-ſury, luſtful Neſſus try d U 
| 


g 


To violate the hero's beauteovs bride, 
Tis juſtly by the fatal ſhaft he dy'd. 


Midſt golden ſtars he ſtands refulgent now, 


That from Buwotian | hebes receiv'd its name. 


And threats the Scorpion with his bended bow. 


This parent land the pious leach confeſt, 645 : 
Chiron, of all the double race the beſt: 8 
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Here love of arms and battle reign'd of old, 


And form'd the firſt Theſſalians fierce and 
bold: 650 

Here, from rude rocks, at Neptune's potent 
ſtroke, 1 

Omen of war, the neighing courſer broke; 

Here, taught by ſkilful riders to ſubmit, 

He champ'd indignant on the ſoamy bit. 654 


From fair Theſſalia's Pegaſzan ſhore, 
The firſt bold pine the daring warriors bore, 1 
And taugh: the ſons of earthwide oceans to ex- \ 
lore. 
Here, when Itonus held the regal ſeat, 
The ſtubborn ſteel he firſt ſubdu'd with heat, 5 
And the tough bars on ſounding anvils beat: 
In furnaces he ran the liquid braſs, 661 
And caſt in curious works the molten maſs, | 
He taught the ruder artiſt to refine, 
Explor'd the ſilver and the golden mine, 
And ſtamp'd the coſtly metal into coin. 
From that old zra avarice was known, 
'Then all the deadly ſeeds of war was fown; 
Wide o'er the world, by tale, the miſchief ran, 
And thoſe curſt pieces were the bane of man. 
Huge Python, here, in man. a ſcaly fold, 
To Cyrrha's cave a length enormous roll'd : 
Hence, Pythian games the hardy Greeks renown, 
And laurel wreaths the joyful victor crqwn. 
Here proud Alæus durſt the gods defy, \. 
And taught his impious brood to ſcale the 
ſky: | „ 
While mountains pil'd on mountains re 
With heaven's bright orb, and ſtop the circling 
ſphere. 

To this curſt land, by Fate's appointed doom, 
With one conſent the warring leaders come; 
Their camps are fix'd, and now the vulgar 

fei 680 
To ſee the terrible event ſo near. 
A few, and but a ſew, with ſouls ſerene, 
Wait the diſcloſing of the.dubious ſcene. 
But Sextus, mix'd among the vulgar herd, 
Like them was anxious, and unmanly fear'd: 685 
A youth unworthy of the hero's race, 
And born to be his nobler ſire's diſgrace. 

A day ſhall come, when this inglorious ſon 
Shall ſtain the trophies all by Pompey won: 

A thief, the ſpoiler, ſhall he live confeſs'd, 690 
And act thoſe wrongs h's-father's arm redreſs'd. 
Vex'd with a coward's fond impatience now, 
He pries into that fate he fears to know; 
Nor ſeeks he, with religious vows, to move 
The Delphic Tripod, or Podonian Jove ; 
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No prieſtly Augur's arts employ his cares, 


Nor Babylonian ſeers, who read the ſtars; 

He nor by fibres, birds, or lightning's fires, 

Nor any juſt, though ſecret, rites inquires ; 

But horrid altars, and infernal powers, 

Dire myſteries of magic he explores, 
Such as high heaven and gracious Jove abhors. 
He thinks, 'tis little thoſe above can know, 

And ſeeks accurſt aſſiſtance from below. 

The place itſelf the impious means ſupplies, 505 
While near Hæmonian hags incamp'd he lies: 


| 
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At once, ſhe calls the golden light again, 
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All dreadful deeds, all monſtrous forms of old, 

By fear invented, and by falſehood told, 

Whate'er tranſcends belief, and reaſon's view, 

Their art can furniſh, and their power makes 
true. 

The pregnant fields a horrid crop produce, 
Noxious, and fit for witchcraft's deadly uſe: 
With baleful weeds each mountain's brow. is 

hung, 5 
And liſtening rocks attend the charmer's ſang. 
There potent and myſterious plants ariſe, 7153 
Plants that compel the gods, and awe the ſkies; 
There, leaves unfolded to Medea's view, 

Such as her native Colchos never knew. 


Soon as the dread Hzmonian voice aſcends, 


Through the whole vaſt expanſe, each power at- 
tends; 


Even all thoſe ſullen deities who know 721 


No care of heaven above, or earth below, 
| Hear and obey. Th' Aſſyrian then, in vain, 


And Memphian prieſts, their local gods detain ; 
From every altar looſe at once they fly, 725 
And with the ſtronger foreign call comply. 

The coldeſt hearts Theſſalian numbers warm, 
And ruthleſs boſoms own the potent charm ; 
With 2 IEA power they rouſe perverſe de- 

re, | | 

And kindle into luſt the wintry fire: 739 
Where noxious cups, and poiſonous philtres fail, 
More potent ſpells and myitic verſe prevail. 
No draughts ſo ſtrong the knots of love prepare, 
Cropt from her younglings by the parent mare. 
Oft, ſullen bridegrooms, who unkindly fled 735 
From blooming beauty, and the genial bed, 
Melt, as thc thread runs on, and ſighing, feel 
The giddy whirling of the magic wheel. | 
Whene'er the proud enchantreſs gives command, 
Eternal motion ſtops her active hand; 740 
No more heaven's rapid circles journey on, 
But univerſal nature ſtands foredone : 
The lazy god of day forgets to riſe, 
And everlaſting night pollutes the ſkies. 
Jove wonders, to behold her ſhake the pole, 745 
And, urconſenting, hears his thunders roll. 
Now, with a word, ſhe hides the ſun's bright 

face, 
And blots the wide ethereal azure ſpace 
Looſely, anon, ſhe ſhakes her flowing hair, 
And {ſtraight the ſtormy lowering heavens are 

fair: | 750 


The clouds fly ſwift away, and ſtops the drizly 
rain. 

In ſtilleſt calms, ſhe bids the waves run high, 

And ſmooths the deep, though Boreas ſhakes the 


ſky; 
When winds are huſh'd, her potent breath pre- 
vails, . "KC 
Wafts on the bark, and fills the flagging fails. 
Streams have run back at murmurs of her 
tongue, | 
And torrents from the rock ſuſpended hung. 
No more the Nile his wanted ſeaſons knows, 
And in a line the ſtraight Mæander flows, 


710 
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Arar ha- ruſh'd with headlong waters down, 
And driven unwillingly the ſluggiſh Rhone. 


Huge mountains have been level'd with te 


plain, FD 
And far from heaven has tall Olvmpius lain. 
Riphzan cryſtal has been known to melt, #765 
And Scythian ſnows a ſudden ſummer felt. 


No longer preſt by Cynthia's moiſter beam, 


Alternate Tethys heaves her ſwell-ng ſtream; 

By charms forbid, her tides revolve no more, 

But ſhun the margin of the guarded ſhore. 770 
The ponde ous earth, by magic number. ſtruck, 
Down to her inmoſt centre deep has ſhook ; 
Then rending with a yawn, at once made way, 
To join the upper, and the nether day ; 

While wondering eyes, the dreadful cleft be- 


tween, - | 775 


Another ſtarry firmament have ſeen. 

Each deadly kind, by na ure ſorm'd to kill, 

Fear the dire hags, and execute their will. 

Lions, to them, their nobler rage ſubmit, 

And fawning tigers couch beneath their feet; 780 

For them. the ſnake foregoes her wintery hold, 

And on the hoary froſt untwines her fold: 

The poiſonous race they ſtrike with ſtronger 
death, 

And blaſted vipers die by human breath. 

What law the heavenly natures thus con- 

ſtrains, 785 

And binds ev'n godheads in reſiſtleſs chains? 

Wlat wondrous pow'rs do charms and herbs im- 


p 7 k 

And ſorce them thus to follow, and to fly? 
What is it can command them to obey ? 

Does choice incline, or awful terror iway? 790 


- Do ſecret rites their deities atone, 


Or myſtic piety to man unknown ? | 

Do frong enchantments all immortals brave? 

Or is there one determin'd god their ſla e? 794 
One, whoſe command obedient nature awes, 
Who, ſubject ſtill himſelf to magic laws, : 
Ads o ly as a ſervile ſecond cauſe ? 

Magic the ſtarry lamps from heaven can tear, 
And ſhoot them gleaming through the duſcy 
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Through unfrequented deſerts lonely roams, 

Drives out the dead, and dwells within their 

tombs. 

Spite of all laws, which heaven or nature know, 

lhe rule of gods above, and man below; 820 

| Grateful to hell the liv ng hag deſcends, 

And fits in black aſſemblies of the fiends. 

Dark matted elf-locks Cangling on her brow, 

Filthy, and foul, a loathſome burde: grow; 

| Ghaſtly, and frightfu-pale her face is teen 825 

' Unknewn to chearful day, andAkies ſerene: 

But when the ſtars are veil'd, when ſtorms ariſe, 

And the blue forky flame at midnight flies, | 

| Then, forth from graves, ſhe takes her wicked 
Ware | 

And thwarts the glancing lightnings as they 


her ſpread, 
The withering graſs avows her fatal tread, 
And drooping Ceres hangs her blaſted head, 
Not holy rites, nor ſuppliant prayer ſhe knows 
Nor ſeeks the gods with ſacrifice, or vows: 835 
Whare'er ſhe offers is the ſpoil of urns, 
And funeral fire upon her altars burns; 
Nor needs ſhe ſend a ſecond voice on high, 
; Scar'd at the firſt, the trembling gods comply. 
Oft in tie grave the trembling has ſhe laid, 840 
And bid reviving bodies leave the dead : 
Oft at the funeral pile ſhe ſeeks her prey, 
And bears the ſmoking aſhes warm away; 
Snatcehes ſome burning bone, er flaming brand, 
And tears the torch from the ſad father's 

hand ; 845 
Seizes the ſhroud's looſe fragments as they fly, 
And picks the coal where clammy juices ſry. 
But when the dead in marble tombs are plac'd, 
Where the moiſt carcaſe by degrees ſhall waſte, 
There, greedily on every part ſhe flies, 850 
Strips the dry nails, and digs the gory eyes. 
Her teeth from gibbets gnaw the ſtrangling nooſe, 
And from the croſs dead murderers unlooſe: 
Her charms the uſe of ſun-dry'd marrow find, 
And huſky entrails wither'd in the wind; 855 


{ Where-Ler ſhe breathes, blue poiſons round 


m_—_ 


air; 
Can blot fair Cynthia's countenance ſerene, 800 
And poiſon with foul ſpells the ſilver queen: 
Now pale the ghaſtly goddeſs ſhrinks with 

dread, \ | ; 
And now black ſmoky fires involve her head; 
As when earth's envious interpoſing ſhade | 
Cuts off her beamy brother from her aid; 80g 
Held by the charming ſong, ſhe itrives in vain, 
And labours with the long purſuing pain ; 
J ill down, and downward ſtill, compell'd to 

come, 
On hallow'd herbs ſhe ſheds her fatal foam. 809 

But theſe, as arts too gentle, an too good, 

Nor yet with death, or guilt enough embed, 
With, haughty ſcorn the fierce Erictho view'd. 
New miſchief ſhe, new monſters durſt explore, 
And dealt in horrors never known before. 
From towns and holpitable roof ſhe flies, 815 


And every dwelling of mankind defies ; 


Wich cordy ſinews oft her jaws are ſtrung, 
And thus ſuſpended oft the filthy hag has hung. 
Where-e'er the battle bleeds, and laughter lies, 
Thither, preventing birds and beaſts, ſhe 

hies; | 860 
Nor then content to ſeize the ready prey, 
From their fell jaws ſhe tears their food away: 

She marks the hungry wolf's pernicious tooth, 
And joys to rend the morſel from his mouth. 
Nor ever yet remorſe could ſtop her hand, 86; 
When human gore her curſed rites demand. 
Whether ſome tender infant, yet unborn, 

From the lamenting mother's ſide is torn ; 
| Whether her 0 aſks ſome bolder ſnade, 
And by her knife, the ghoſt ſhea wants, 18 
made z | 870 


Oft drops the ropy gore upon her tongue, ö 


She catclies the firſt guſhing of the flood; 
All miſchief is of uſe, and every murder good. 


play. 830 


Or whether, curious in the choice of blood, 5 | 


ie 
0 
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When blooming youths in early manhood die, 


She ſtands a terrible attendant by; 875 
The downy growth from off their cheeks the 
tears, 


Or cuts leſt- handed come ſelected hairs. 


Oſt when in death her gaſping kindred lay, 

Some pious office would ſhe feign to pay; 

And while cloſe hovering o'er the bed 15 
hung, 880 


Bit the pale lips, and eropt che quivering tongue; 
Then, in hoarſe murmurs, ere the ghoſt could 


80 
Mutter'd ſome meſſage to the ſhades below. 
A fame like this around the region ſpread, 
To prove her power, the younger Pompey 
led. 885 
Now half ber ſable courſe the night had run, 
And low beneath us roll'd the heamy ſun ; 
When the vile youth in filence croſs d the plain, 
Attended by his wonted worthleſs train. 
Through ruins waſte and old, long wandering 
round, 
Lonely upon a rock the hag they found. 899 
There, as it chanc'd, in fullen mood ſhe ſate, 
Pondering upon the war's approaching fate: 
At that ſame hour ſhe ran new numbers o'er, 


And ſpells unheerd by hell itſelf before; 895 


Fearful, leſt wavering deſtiny might change, 
And bid the war in diſtant regions range. 

She charm'd Pharſalia's field with early care, 

To keep the warriors and the ſlaughter there. 
So may her impious arts in triumph reiguy 900 
And riot in the plenty of the ſlain : 

So, many a royal ghoſt ſhe may command, 
Mangle dead heroes with a ruthleſs hand, 

And rob of many an urn Heſperia's mourning 


land. 
Alrcady ſhe enjoys the dreadful field, 905 
And thinks what ſpoils the rival chieſs ſhall 
yield; 


With what ſell rage each corſe ſhe ſhal] 3 
And fly rapacious on the proſtrate dead. 
To her, a lowly ſuppliant. thus begun 
The noble Pompey's much unworthy ſon: 910 
Hail! mighty miſtreſs of Hzmonian arts, 
To whom ſtern Fate her dark decrees imparts; 
At thy approving, bids her purpoſe ſtand, 
Or alters it at thy'rever'd command, 
From thee, my humbler awful hopes pre- 
ſume 915 
T6 learn my father's, and my country's doom: 
Nor think this grace to one unworthy done, 
When Se ſhalt know me for great Pompey's 


With bim al ortunes am [I n to ſhare, 

His ruin's partner, or his empire's heir. 920 
Let not blind chance for ever wavering ſtand, 

And awe us with her uuareſolving hand: 

i own my mind uncqual to the weight, 

Nor can I bear the pangs of doubtful fate: 

Let it be certain what we have to fear, 925 
And then—no matter—Let the time draw near. 
Oh let thy charms this truth from heaven com- 


pel, | 
Ir force the dreadful Stygian gods te tell, 
Y 1. IV. 
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Call death, all pale and meagre, from below, 


And from herſelf her fatal purpoſe know; 930 


| Conſtrain'd by thee, the phantom ſhall declare 


Whom ſhe decrees-to ſtrike, and whom to ſpare. 

Nor ever can thy ſkill divine foreſee, 

Through the Mind maze of long futurity, 

Events more worthy of thy arts, and thee. 
Pleas'd that her magic flame diffuſcly flies, 936 

Thus, with a horrid ſmile, the hag replies. 
Hadſt thou, oh noble youth, my aid implor'd, 

For any leſs decifion of the ſword, 


The gods, unwilling, ſhould my power con- 


ſeſs, 940 
And crown thy wiſhes with a full ſucceſs, 


Hadſt thou defir'd ſome ſingle friend to ſave, 

Long had my charms withheld him from the 
grave: \ 

Or would thy hate ſome foe this inſtant doom, 

He dies, though heaven decrees him years to 
come. 

But when effects are to their ak chain'd, 946 

From everlaſting, mightily, ordain'd ; 


When all things labour for one certain end, 


And on one action centre and depend : 


- 


Then far behind we own our arts are caſt, 950 


And magic is by fortune's pow'r ſurpaſs d. 
Howe'er, if yet thy ſoul can be content, 

Only to know that undiſclos'd event: 

My potent charms o'er nature ſhall prevail, 

And m 3 thouſand mouths extort on 


tale 
This ruth the fields, the floods, the rocks, dal 
tell 
The thunder of high heaven, or groans of hell: 
Though, ftill, more kindly oracles remain, 
Among the recent deaths of yonder plain. 


Of theſe a corſe our myſtic rites ſhall raiſe, 969 


As yet unſhrunk by Titan's parching blaze; 
So ſhall no maim the vocal pipes confound, 
But the ſad ſhade ſhall breathe, diſtin& in n 
ſound. 
While yet ſhe ae a double datkneſs 
ſpread, 
Black clouds and murky ſogs involve her head, 


While o'er th' unbury'd heaps her footſteps 


tread, 


Mg howl'd, and fled where/er ſhe took hs 


| Ways 
And hungry vultures left the mangled prey : 


The ſavage race, abaſh'd, before her yield, 


And while ſhe culls her prophet, quit the 


fie!d, 970 


To various carcaſes by turns ſhe flies, 
And, griping with her gory fingers, tries; 
+ Till one of perfect Organs can be iound, 


And fibrous lungs uninjur'd by a wound, 
Of all the flitting ſhaUows of he Jain, 978 
Fate doubts which ghoſt ſhall turn to life again, 


At her ſtrong bidding (ſuch is her command) 
Armies at once had left the Stygian ſtrand 


Hell's multitudes had waited on her china 


And legion's of the dead had ris'n to arms 980 
Among the dreadful carnage ſtrew'd around, 
One, for her purpoſe fit, at length ſhe found ; 


5 


* 
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In his pale jaws a ruſty hook ſhe hung, 
And dragg'd the wretched lifeleſs load along: 
Anon, beneath a craggy cliff ſhe ſtaid, 
And in a dreary delve her burden laid; 
There evermore the wicked witch delights, 
Po do her deeds accurs'd, and practice helliſh 
Tites. 
Low as the realms where Stygian Jove is 
, crowp'd, 
dabſides the gloomy vale within the ground; 990 
A downward grove, that never knew to riſe, 
Or ſhoot its leafy honours to the ſkies, - 
From hanging rocks declines its drooping head, 
And covers in the cave with dreadſul ſhade ; 
And filth obſcene beſmears the baleful cell. 
There, laſting night no beamy dawning knows, 
No light but ſuch as magic flames diſcloſe; 
Heavy, as in Tænarian caverns, there 
In dull ſtagnation fleeps the lazy air. 1000 
There meet the boundaries of life and death, 
The borders of our world, and that beneath; 
Thither the rulers of th* iniernal court 
Permit their airy vaſſals to reſort ; 
Thence wit like caſe the ſorcereſs could 
tell, Io 

As if deſcending down, the deeds of hell. 
And now ſhe for the ſolemn taſk prepares, 
A mantle patch'd with various threads ſhe 


Wears, 7 
And binds with twining ſnakes her wilder 

hai:s. N C * 
All pale, for dread, the daſtard youth ſhe 

ſpy'd, | 1010 


Heartleſs his mates ſtood quivering by his ſide. 

Be bold! {ite cries) diſmiſs this abject fear; 

Living and human ſhall the form appear, 

And breathe no ſounds but what even you: 

: may her. 3 | 

How had your vile, your coward ſouls been 
guell'd, E 

Had you the livid Stygian lakes beheld; 1016 

Heard the loud floods of rolliag {ulphurs roar, 

And burft in thunder on the burning ſhore ? 

Had you ſurvey'd yon priſon-houſe of woe, 

And giants bound in adamant bele w:? roc 

Heard ſcreaming furies, at my coming, yell, 

Double their rage, and add new pains to hell? 

This ſaid, ſhe runs the mangled carcaſe o'er, 
And wipes from every wound the cruſty 
1025 


Seen the vaſt dog with curling vipers ſwell, ? 


ore; 0 ä 
Now wit hot blood the ſrozen breaſt ſhe warms, ' 


And with ſtrong lunar dew confirms her charms, 

Anon ſhe mingles every monſtrous birth, 

Which nature, wayward and perverie, brings 
forth. | 


Nor entrails of the ſpotted Lynx ſhe lacks, x0 30 


Nor bony jolnts from feibFyzna's backs; 


Nor deer's hot marrow, rich with ſnaky food, 


Nor foam of raging dogs that fly the flood. 

Her ſtore the tardy Remora ſupplics, | 

With ſtones from eagles warm, and dragon's 
Jes; 


985 


* ö 
Within diſmay, and fear, and darkneſs dwell, 995 


; 
1 


4 


* 


And loiters yet before your gloomy gates. 
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And nimbly o'er Arabian deſerts prey; 
The viper bred in Erythræan ſtreams, 


To guard in coſtly ſhelis the-g, owing gems; 
The flough by Lybia's horned ſerpent caſt, | 


With aſhes by the dying Phoenix plac'd 

On odorous altars in the fragrant eaſt 

To theſe ſhe joins dire drugs without a, name, 
A thouſand poiſons never known to fame : 


ſun 


With every other miſchief moſt abhorr'd, 
Which hell, or worſe Erictho, could afford. 


heard, 


Her voice, beyond all plants, all magic fear'd, 
＋ And by the loweſt Stygian god's rever d. 


Her gabb'ing tongue a muttering tone confounds, 

Diſcordant, and unlike to human ſounds: ' 

It ſeem'd, of dogs the bark, of wolves the 
how] 


. | The doleful ſkreeching of the midnight owl; 1055 


The hiſs of ſnakes, the hungry lion's roar, 

The bound of billows beating on the ſhore; 
The groan of winds amongſt the leafy wood, 
And burſt of thunder from the rending 


cloud: | IC59 
] *Twas theſe, all theſe in one. At length ſhe 
breaks f 
Thus into magic verſe, and thus the gods be- 
” ſpeaks, 


Ye Furies! and thou black accurſed hell! 
Ye woes! in which the damn'd for ever dwell; 


Chaos, the world and form's eternal foe ! 


And thou ſole-arbiter of all below. 1005 
Pluto! whom ruthleſs fates a god ordain, 

And doom to immortality of pain; 

Ye fair Elyſian manſions of the bleſt, - 
Where no Theſſalian charmer hopes to ret; 
Styx! and Perſephone! compell'd to fiy 1070 
Thy fruitful mother, and the chearful ſky : 
Third Hecate! by whom my whiſpers breathe 
My ſecret purpoſe to the ſhades beneath; 
Thou greedy dog, who at th' infernal gate, 
In everlaſting hunger, ſtil: doſt wait! 

And thou old Charon, horrible and hoar! | 
For ever labouring back from ſhore to ſhore: 
Who murmuring doſt in wearineſs complain, 
That I ſo oft demand thy dead again 

Hear, all ye powers! If e'er your hell re- 

Joice | 1689 

in the lov'd horrors of this impious voice ; 

Tf ſtill with human fleſh 1 have been fed, 

If pregnant mothers have, to pleaſe you, b ed; 
If from the womb theſe ruthleſs hands have torn 
Infants, mature, and ſtruggling to be born; 1085 
Hear and obey ! nor do 1 aſk a ghoſt, _ 

Long ſince recciv'd upon your Stygian coaſt ; 
But one that, new to death, for entrance _ 
10 
Let the pale ſhada- theſe kerts, theſe numbers 

5 bear, 


And in his well-known warlike form appear. 


1075 


Snakes that on pinions cut their airy way; 1036 


Herbs o'er whole leaver the hag her ſpells ha + - f 


8 
And wet wich curſed ſpittle as they ſprung; 1046 


At length, in murmurs hoarſe her voice was 0 


0 n 


Here let him ſtand, before his leader's ſon, 

And ſay what dire events are drawing on: 

If blood be your delight let this be done. a 
Foaming ſhe ſpake : then rear'd her hateful 

head, | | 

And hard at hand beheld th' attending ſhade. 

Too well the trembling ſprite the carcaſe knew 

And fear'd to enter into life anew ; : 

Fain from thoſe mangled limbs it would have 


run, 3 
And, lothing, ſtrove that houf: of pain to 
ſhun. 1100 


Ah ! wretch! to whem the cruel ſates deny 
That privilege of human kind, to die! 
Wroth was the hag at lingering death's delay, 
And wonder'd hell could dare to difobey; 
With curling ſnakes the ſenſcleſs trunk ſhe 
beats, 1105 
And curfes dire, at every laſh, repeats; E 
With magic numbers cleaves the groaning 
ground, | 
Aud, thus, barks downward, to th' abyſs pro- 
found : N 
Ye ſiends hell- born, ye ſiſters of deſpair! 
Thus? is it thus my will becomes your 
care ? . 1110 
Still ſleep thoſe whips within your idle hands, 
Nor drive the loitering ghoſt this voice demands? 
But mark me well ! my charms, in Fate's deſpite, 
Shall drag ye forth, ye-Stygian dogs, to light; 


Through vaults and tombs, where now ſecure you | 


roam, | 

My vengeance ſhall purſue, and chace you home, 
And thou, oh! Hecate ! that dar ſt to riſe, 
Various and alter'd to immortal eyes, a 
No more fhalt veil thy horrors in diſguiſe ; 

Still in thy form accurſed ſhalt thou dwell, II 20 
Nor change the face that nature made for hell. 


Fach myſtery beneath I will ditplay, 


And Stygian loves ſhall ſtand confels'd to day. 

Thee, Proſerpine ! thy fatal feaſt Pl ſhow, 

What leagues detain thee in the realms below, 

And why thy once-fond mother loaths thee 
now. ; 

At my command earth's barrier ſhall remove, 

Ard yecrcing Titan vex infernal Jove; 

Full on his throne the blazing beams ſhall beat, 

And light abhorr'd afflict the gloomy ſeat. 1130 

Let, am I vet, ye ſullen fiends obey'd ? 

Oc mult I call your maſter to my aid? | 

At whoſe dread name the trembling Furies 
quake, 0 

Hell ſtands abaſh'd, and earth's foundations 
make? 

Who views the gorgons with intrepid eyes, 1135 

And your unviolable flood defies ? 5 

She ſaid; and, at the word, the frozen blood 

Slowly began to roll its creeping flood; | 

Through the known channels ſtole the purple 
tide, | 

And kw and motion through the members 

» glide; X 

The nerves are ſtretch'd, the turgid muſcles 

ſwell, 


Lad wee heart moves within its ſecret cell; 


towsr's veTtws | 131 


All clapp'd their hands in horrible applauſe, 


| The haggard eyes their ſtupid lights diſcloſe, 


And heavy by degrees the corps aroſe. 


Doubtful and faint th* wicertain life appears, 1145 
And death, ail-q'er, the livid viſage wears. 


Pale, ſtiff, and mute, the ghaſtly figure ſtands, 
Nor knows to ſpeak, but at her dread commande. 


When thus the hag: Speak what I wiſh to 


know, ; 
And endleſs reſt attends thy ſhade below; 1130 
Roveal the truth, and, to reward thy pain, 
No charms ſhall drag tkee back to life again; 
Such hallowed wood ſhall feed thy funeral fire, 
Such numbers to thy laſt repoſe conſpire, 


No ſiſter of our art thy ghoſt fhall wrong, 1155 


Or force thee liſten to her potent ſong. 
Since the dark gods in myſtic tripods dwell, 
Since doubtful truths amlygnons prophets tell; 
While each event aright and plain is read, 
Jo every bold inquire: of the dead, - 160 
Do thou unfold what end theſe wars ſhall 

| wait, | 
Perſons, and things, and time, and place re- 

late, 

And be the juſt interpreter of Fate! 


She ſpoke, and, as the ſpoke, a ſpell ſhe made, 


That gave new preſcicuce ta th“ unknowing. 


ſhade. D 
When thus the ſpeQre, weeping all for 
woe: 1166 


Seek not from me the Parcæ's will to know. 

I ſaw not what the dreadful looms ordain, 

Too ſoon reca!l'd to hated life again; 

Recall'd, ere yet my waiting ghoſt had 
paſs'd N 1170 

The filent ſtream that waſts us all to reſt. 

All Loud learn, was from the looſe report 

Of wandering ſhades, that to the banks reſort, 

Uproar, and diſcord, never known till now, 


Diſtract the peaceful realms of death below; 1175 


From bliſstful plains of ſweet Elyſium ſome, 
Others from doleful dens, and torments, come; 
While in the face of every various ſhade, 
The woes of Reme too plainly might be read. 
In tears lamenting, ghoſts of patriots. ſtood, TI 80 
And mourn'd their country in a falling flood; 
Sad were the Decii, and the Curii ſ-en 

And heavy was the great Camillus' mien. 

On fortune loud indignant Sylla rail'd, 
And Scipio his unhappy race bewail'd ; 

'The Cenfor fad foreſaw his Cato's doom, 
Reſolv'd to die for liberty, and Rome. © 

Ot all the ſhades that haunt the happy field, 


"Thee only, Brutus! ſmiling E beheld; 1189 


Thee, thou firſt copſul, haughty Tarquin's 
dread, : 
From whoſe juſt wrath the conſcious tyrant 


fred, 

When freedom firſt uprear'd her inſant head. 4 
Meanwhile the damn'd exult amidit their pains, 
And CatAline audacious breaks his chains. 
There the Cethegan naked race I view'd, 1195 
The Miarii fierce the naked gore imbrued, 
The Gracchi, fond of miſchief-waking laws, 
And Druſi, popular in faction's cauſe ; 


- 
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The craſh of brazen fetters rung around, 1200 
And hell's wide caverns trembled with the 
- . ſound. | | ; 
No more the bounds of fate their guilt con- 
ſtrain, : 
it proudly they demand th' Elyſian plain. 
hus they, while dreadful Dis, with buſy cares, 
_ Ne torments for the conquerors prepares; 1205 
1 New chains of adamant he forms below, 
: And opens all his deep reſerves of woe: 
Sharp are the pains for tyrants kept in ſtore, 
And flames yet ten times hotter than before. 
Bur thou, O noble youth! in peace depart, 1210 
And ſooth, with better hopes, thy doubtſul 
heart; 3 WW 
Sweet is the ref, and bliſsſul is the place, 
That wait thy fire, and his illuſtrious race. 
Nor fondly ſeek to lengthen out thy date, 
Nor envy the ſurviving victor's fate; | 
The hour draws near when all alike muſt yield, 
And death ſhail mix the fame of every field. 
Faite then, with glory, to your deſtin'd end, 
And proudly from your humbler urns deſcend ; 
Bold in ſuper:or virtue ſhall you come, 
And trawple on the demigods of Rome. 


\- 
. 


Or by the Nile or Tiber to be laid ? 
*Tis only for a grave your wars are made. 

Beek not to kndw what for thyſelf remains, 1225 
That ſhall be told in fair Sicilia's plains; 
Prophetic there thy father's ſhade ſhall riſe, 

In awful vifion to thy wondering eyes: | 
He ſhall thy fate reveal ; though doubting yet, 
Where he may beſt adviſe thee to retreat. 1230 
In vain to various climates ſhall you run, 

In vain purſuing Fortune ftrive to ſhun, \ 
In Europe, Afric, Aſia, ſtill undone. 

Wide as your triumphs ſhall your ruins lie, 
And all in diſtant regions ſhall you die. 1235 
Ah, writched race! to whom the world can 
_ yield 
No ſafer refuge, than Emathia's field. 
He ſaid, and with a ſilent mournful look, 
A laſt diſmiſſion from the hag beſpoke. 
Nor can the ſprite, diſcharg'd by death's cold 
. hand, 

Again be ſubje to the ſame command; 1241 
But charms and magic herbs muſt lend their 
aid, 

And render back to reſt the troubled ſhade. 

A pile of hollow'd wood Erictho builds, 

The ſoul with joy its mangled carcaſe yields; 1245 

She bids the kindling flames aſcend on high, 

And leaves the weary wretch at length to die. 

Then, while the ſecret dark their footſteps hides, 

aha ee the youth, all pale for fear, ſhe 
| ides; 0 | 

And, ſor the light began to ſtreak the eaſt, 1250 

With potent ſpells the dawning ſhe repreſs'd ; 

_ Commauded night's obedient queen to ſtay, |, 
And, till they reach'd the camp, withheld the 

rifing day. : 


Ah! what ſhall it import the mighty dead, þ 
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LUCAN's PHARSALIA, 


en. 


\ 
THE ARGUMENT, 


In the ſeventh Book is toll, firſt, Pompey's dream the 
night before the battle of Pharſalia ; after that, 
the impatient defire of his army to engage, which 
is rein forced by Tully. Pompey, thourh againſt his 
ozwn opinion and inclination, agrees to a battle, 
Then follows the ſpeech of each general to his ar- 
my, and the battle itſelf : the flight of Pompey ; 
Caeſar's behaviour after bis viclory; and an invecs 

| tive againſt bim, and the very country of Theſſaly, 
for being the ſcene {according to this and other au- 
thors } of ſo many misfortunes te the people of 
Rome. _ | 

ATE, and unwilling, from his watery bed, 
Uprear'd the mournful ſun his cloudy head ; 

He ſicken'd to behold Emathia's plain, 

And would have ſought the backward eaſt again : 

Full oft he turned him from the deſtin'd race, 5 

And wiſh'd ſome dark eclipſe might veil his ra- 

diant face, | 
Pompey, meanwhile, in pleafing viſions paſt 

The night, of all his happy nights the laſt. 

It ſeem'd, as if, in all his former ſtate, 

In his own theatre ſecure he ſate : 19 

About his ſight unnumber'd Romans croud, 

And, joyful, ſhout his much-lov'd name aloud : 

The echoing benches ſeem to ring around, . 


Such both himſelf, and ſuch the people ſeem, 15 

In the falſe proſpect of the feigning dream; 

As when in early manhood's beardleſs bloom, 

He ſtood the darling hope and joy of Rome. 

When fierce Sertorius by his arms ſuppreſt, 

And Spain ſubdued, the cenquerer confeſt : 20 

When rais'd with honcurs never known before, 

The conſul's purple, yet a youth, he wore 

When gþe pleas'd ſenate ſat with new delight, 

| To view the triumph of a Roman knight. 
Perhaps, when our good days no longer laſt, 25 

The mind runs backward, and enjoys the paſt: 

Perhaps, the riddling viſions of the night 

With contrarieties delude our ſight ; 


Pain they foretel, and ſure enſuing woes. 32 

Or was it not, that, ſince the fates ordain 

Pompey ſhould never fee his Rome again, 

One laſt good oſhce yet they meant to do, 

And gave him in a dream this parting view ? 
Oh, may no trumpet bid the leader wake! 35 

Long, let him long the bliſsful lumber take! 

Too ſoon the morrow's ſleepleſs night will come, 

Full fraught with ſlaughter, miſery, and Rome; 


How bleſt his fe!low-citizens had been, 
Though but in dreams their Pompey to have 


4. ſeen ! 


* 


— 


And his charm'd ears devour the pleaſing ſound. 


And when fair ſcenes of pleaſure they diſcloſe, 


{ With horror, and difmay, thoſe ſhades ſhall riſe, 
And the loſt battle live before his eyes. 40 
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Oh! that the gods, in pitr, would allow, 

Such long-try*d friends their deſtiny to know ; 
So cach to each might their ſad thoughts con- 


vey, | 

And ke the moſt of their laſt mournful day. 
But now, unconſcious of the ruin nigh, 

Within his native land he thinks to die : 

While her fond hopes with confidence preſume, 
Nothing ſo terrible from fate can conte, * 
As to be robb'd of her lov'd Pompey's tomb. 
Had the ſad city Fate's decrce foreknown, 


Then ſhould the luſty youth, and fathers hoar, 
With mingling tears, their chief renown'd de- 


 Plore; | 3 
Maids, matrons, wives, and babes, a .hclpleſs 
train, PI 


As once for godlike Brutus, ſhould complain ; 
Their treſſes ſhould they tear, their bofoms beat, 
And cry loud-wailing in the doleful ſtreet. 
Nor ſhalt thou, Rome, thy guſhing Torrows 
keops 60 
Though aw'd by Cæſar, and forbid to weep ; 
Though, while he tells thee of thy Pompey dead, 
He ſhakes his threatening fauchion o'er thy head. 
Lamenting crowds the conqueror ſhall meet, 
And with a peal of groans his triumph greet; 65 
In ſad proceſſion, ſighing, ſtill they go, 
And ſtain his laurels with the ſtreams of woe. 
But now, the fainting ftars at length gave 


way, ; 
And hid their vanquiſh'd fires in beamy day; 


When round the leader's tent the legions croud, 70 


And, urg'd by fate, demand the fight aloud. 

Wretches ! that long their little life to waſte, 

And hurry on thoſe hours that fly too faſt ! 

Too ſoon, for thouſands, ſhali the day be done, 

Whoſe eyes no more ſhall ſee the ſetting ſun. 75 

Tumultuous ſpeech th*-impulſive rage confeſt, 

And Rome's bad genius roſe in every breaſt. 

With vile diſgrace they blot their leader's 
name, 

Pronounce ev'n Pompey fearful, flow, and 
tame, 

And cry, He ſinks beneath his father's fame. 

Some charge him with ambition's guilty views, 81 

And think *tis power, and empire, he purſues; 

That, fearing peace, he practiſes delay, 

And would, for ever, make the world obey. _ 

Vhile eaſtern kings of lingering wars com- 
plain, | 


Thus hy the gods are pleas'd to plague man- 
ind, 

Our own raſh hands are to the taſk aſſign'd; 
them ordain'd the tools of fate to be, 

Ve blindly act the miſchiefs they decree; 90 

We call the battle, we the ſword prepare, 

And Rome's deſtruction is the Roman prayer. 
The general voice, united, Tully takes, 

And for the reſt the ſweet perſuader ſpeaks; 

Tully, for happy eloquence renown'd, 95 

With ev'ry Roman grace of language crown'd ; 
eneath whoſe rule and government rever'd, ' 

Terce Cataline the peaceful axes fear d: 


What floods, faſt falling” ſhould her loſs bemoan! 


| "05 
And wiſh to view their native realms again. 
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Where loſt his arts, and uſeleſs was his tongue, 
The orator had borne the camp too long. 
He to the vulgar fide his pleading draws, 


But now, detain'd amidſt an arm'd throng, 


102 


And thus enforces much their feeble cauſe: 


For all that fortune for thy arms has done, 

For all thy fame acquir'd, thy battles won; 103 

This only boon her ſuppliant vows implore, _ 

That thou would'ſt deign to uſe her aid once 
more: N 

In this, O Pompey ! kings and chiefs unite, 

And, to chaſtiſe proud CzwzT.r; aſk the fight. -. 

Shall he, one man agaiuſt the world com- 
bin'd, | 114 

Drotract deſtruction, and embroil mankind ? 

What will the vanquiſh'ꝗ nations murmuring 
ſay, 

Where once thy conqueſts cut their winged 

way; ; 

When they behold thy virtue lazy now, [115 

And ſee thee move thus languiſling and flow ? 

Where are thoſe fires that warm'd thee to be 
great ? 

That ſtable ſoul and confidence in Fate? 

Canſt thou the gods unꝑpratefu ly miſtruſt ? 

Or think the ſenate's ſacred cauſe unjuſt ? 

Scarce are th' impatient enſigus yet with- 
held: | 120 

Why art thou, thus, to victory compell'd ? 

Doſt thou Rome's chief, and in ker cauſe, ap- 


pear ? | | 
Tis hers to chooſe the field, and ſhe appoints it 
ere. , 


Why is this ardor of the world withſtood, 

The injur'd world, that thirſts for Cæſar's 
blood ? ; | 125 

See l. where the troops with indignation land, 

Each javelin trembling in an eager hand, 5 

And wait, unwillingly, the laſt command. 

Reſolve the ſenate then, and let them know, 

Are they thy ſervants, or their ſervant thau? 130 


Sore ſigh'd the liſtening chief, who well could 


read 


Some dire deluſion by the gods deereed; 


He ſaw the fatcs malignantly inclin'd, 


To thwart his purpoſe and perplex his mind. 


Since thus (he cry'd) it is by all decreed, 
Since my impatient friends and country need 
My hand to fight, and not my head to lead; 
Pompey no longer ſhall your fate delay, 

But let pernicious Fortune take her way, : 
And waſte the world on one devoted day, 

But, oh! be witneſs thou, ray native home, 141 
With what a ſad fore-boding heart I come ; 

To thy hard fate unwillingly I yield, 

While thy raſh ſons compel me to the field. 


How eaſily had Cxfar been ſubdued, 14% | 


And the beſt victory been free from blood! 

But the fond Romans cheap renown diſdain, 
They wiſh for deaths to purple o'er the plain, 
And reeking gore their guilty ſwords to ſtain. 
Driv'n by my fleets, behold, the flying foe i159 
At once the empire of the deep forego ? 

Here by neceſſity they ſeem to ſtand, 

Coop's up within a corner of the land. 


— 
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By famine to the laſt extremes compell'd, 154 
They 
field; 
And wiſh we may this only grace afford, 
To let them die like ſoldiers, by the ſword. - 
Fis trac, it ſeems an earneſt of ſucceſs, 
That thus our bolder youth for action prefs: 
But let them try their inmoſt hearts with 
care, 100 
And judge hetwixt true valour and raſh fear ; 
Let them bt ſure this eagerneſs is right, 
And certam fortitude demands the fight. 
In war, in dangers, oft it has been known, [164g 
"'Hhat fear has. driven the headiong coward on. 
tive me the man, whoſe cooler ſoul can wai', 
With patience, for the proper bour of Fate. 
See what a proſperous face our fortunes bear! 
Why ſhould we truſt them to the chance of war? 
Why mutt we rik the wor .d's uncertain 
doom, * „„ 
And rather chooſe to ſight, than overcome ? 
Thou goddeſs Chance! who to my careful hand 
Haſt given this weariſome ſupreme command; 
Jf I have, to the taſk of empire juſt, 
EFnlarg'd the, bounds committed 
| truſt ; | 
Be kind, and to thyſelf the rule reſume, 
And in the fight, defend the cauſe of Rome: 
"Fo thy own crowns, the wreath of conqueit join; 
Nor let the glory, nor the crime, be mine, 
Bntſee! thy hopes, unhappy Pompey ! fail: 180 
We fight; the Czfar's ſlronger vows prevail. 
Oh, what a ſcene of guilt this day ſhall ſhow ! 
What crouds ſhall fall, what nations be laid low! 
Ned ſhall Enipeus run with Roman blood, 
And to the margin ſwell his foamy flood. 
Oh! if our cauſe my aid no longer need, 
Oh! may my boſom be the ſirſt to bleed: 
Ate let the thrilling javelin ſoremoſt ſtrike, 
Since death ind victory are now alike. | 
To- day, with ruin ſhall my name be join'd, 190 
Or ſtand the common curie of, all mankind ; 
By every woe the vanquiſh'd ſhall be known, 
And every infamy the victor crown. 
Ile ſpoke; and, yielding to the impetuous 
craoud, N 
Tha battle to his frantic bands allow'd. 
Bo, When long vex'd by ſtormy Corus“ bla 
The weary pilot quits the helm at lait; 
Me leaves his veſſel to the winds to guide, 
And drive unſtcady with the tumbling tide. 
Loud through the camp the riſing murmurs 
ſound, : 
And one tumultuous hurry runs around; 201 
Sudden their buſy hearts began to beat, 
And each pale vilage wore the marks of Fats. 
Anxious, they fee the dreadful day is come, 
That muſt decide the deſtiny of Rome. 205 
This ſingle vaſt, concern empioys the hoſt, 
und private fears arc in the public loſt. 
should earth be rent, ſnould darkneſs quench th 
ſun, : 
$%ould ſwelling ſexs above the mountains run, 
Should univirſal nature's end draw near, 120 


Why could hard leiſu. e for Em to fear ? | | 
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With ſuch confent his ſafety each forgot, 
nd Rome and Pompey took up every thought, 
And now the warriors all, with buſy care, 
Whet the dull ſword, and point the blunted 
ſpear; - : 215 
With tougher nerves they ſtring the bendel 
: bow, 
And in full quivers ſteely ſhafts beſtow ; 
The horſeman ſees his furniture made fit; 
Sharpens the ſpur, and burniſhes the bit, 
Fixes the rein, to check or urge his ſpeed, 
Aud animates to ſight the ſnorting ſteed. 
Such once the buly gods employments were, 


224 


| If mortal men to gods we may compare, 


Wherr earth's bad ſons begau their unpious 

war. | ; 

The Lemnian power, with many a Ttroke, re- 
ſtor d g p 2235 

Blue Neptune's trident, and ſtern Mars's ſword; 

in terrible array, the blue-ey'd maid 

The horrors of her Gorgon ſhield diſplay'd; 

Phœbus his once victorious ſhaſts renew'd, 

D:ſus'd and ruſty with the Python's blood; 236 

While, vith unweary'd toil, the Cyclops ſtrove 


Io forge new thunders for imperial Jove. 


Nor wanted then dire omens, to fleclare . 
Vhat curſt events Theſfalia's plains prepare; 
Black ſtorms oppos'd againſt the warriors lay, 245 
And lightnings thwarted their forbidden way ; 
Fu l in their eyes the dazzling flaſhes broke, 
And with amaze their troubled fenſes ſtroke : 
Tall fiery columas in the ſkies were ſeen, 

With watery Typhons interwove between. 249 
Glancing along. the bands ſwift meteors ſhoot, 
And from the helm the plumy honours cut'; 


Sudden the flame diſſolves the javelin's head, 


And liquid runs the ſhining ſteely blade. 
Strange to behold ! their weapons diſappear, 245 
While ſulphurous odour taints the ſmoking air. 
The ftandard, as unwilling to be borne, 

With pain from the tenacious earth is torn : * 
Anon, black ſwarms hang cluſtering on its height, 
And preſs the bearer with unwonted weight. 259 
Big drops of grief each ſweating marble wears, 


And Parian gods d heroes ſtand in tears. 


No more th' auſpicious victim tamely dies, 

But furious from the hallow'd fane he flies; 

Breaks off the ritess with prodigies prophane, 255 

And bellowing ſeeks Emathia's fatal plain: 
But who, O C#lar! who were then thy gods? 

Whom didſt thou ſummpn from their daik 

_ abodes? ; 
The Furies liſten'd to thy grateful vows, ! 
And dreadful to the day the powers of hell 
aroſe. 200 

Did then the monſters, fame records, appear! 

Or were the only phanthoms form'd by fear ? 


dome ſaw the moving mountains meet like focs, 


And rendipg carth new gaping caves diſcloſe. 
Others beheld a ſanguine torrent take 

Its purple courſe through fair Bœbeis's lake; 
Heard cach returning night, portentous, yield 


265 


Loud ſhouts of battle on Pharſalia's field. 


While others thought they ſaw the light decay, 
And ſudden ſhades opprels the fainting da; 270 
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no make their brothers, ſons, and fathers bees 


| Or whether, in that gloom of ſudden night, 


kW 2" 
Fancy'd wild horror in each other's face, | 
Ard ſaw the ghoſts of all their bury'd race; 
Reheld them riſe and glare with pale affright, 
And ſtalk around them, in the new-made 
night. 2 274 
Whate*er the cauſe, the croud, by fate decreed, 


Conſenting, to rhe prodigies agreed; ; 
And, while they thirſt impatient for that blood, 
Bleſs theſe nefarious omens all as good. 
But whereſore ſhould we wonder, to be- 
hold 5” & . 280 
That death's approach by madneſs was ſoreto'd ? 
Wild are the wandering thoughts which laſt ſur- 
vive; | 
And theſe had not another day to live. 
Theſe ſhook for what they ſaw; while diſtant 
climes, 
Unknowing, trembled for Emathia's crimes, 285 
Where Tyrian Gades ſees the ſetting ſun, 
And whcre Araxes' rapid waters run, 
From the bright orient to the glowing weſt, 
In every nation, every Roman breaſt . * 
The terrors of that dreadſul day confeſt. 
Where Aponus firſt ſprings in ſmoky ſteam ; 291 
And full Timavus rolls his nobler ſtream. 
Upon a hill that day, if ſame be true, 
A learned augur ſat the ſkies to view : 
"Fis come, the great event is come (he 
cry'd), a . 
Our impiods chiefs their wicked war decide. 
Whether the fecx obſerv'd Jove's forky flame, 
And mark'd the firmament's diſcordant frame; 


Tie ſtruggling fun declar'd the dreadſul 
fight: 300 

From the firſt birth of morning in the ſkies, 

Sure never day like this was known to riſe; 

lu the blue vault, as in a volume ſpread, 

Flain might the Latian deſtiny be read. [ 305 

Oh Rome! oh people, by the go 's aſſign'd 

To be the worthy maſters of mankind ! 5 

On thee the heavens with all their ſignals wait, 

And ſuffering nature labours with thy tate. 

When thy great name's to lateſt times convey'd, 

By ſame, or by my verſe immortal made, 310 

In free-born nations juſtly ſhall prevail, 

And rouze their paſſions with this nobleſt tale ; 

Hov: ſhall they fear for thy approaching doom, 

As if each paſt event were yet to come! [315 

How ſhall their boſoms ſwell with vaſt concern, 

And long the doubtful chance of war to learn! 


Lv'n then the favouring world with thee mall | 


join, : 
| And _ honeſt heart to Pompey's cauſe in- 
cline. 

Deſcending, now, the bands in juſt array, 
From burniſh'd arms reflect the beamy day; 320 
In an ill hour they ſpread the fatal field, 

And with portentous blaze the neighbouring 
mountains gild. 

On the left wing, bold Lentwlus, their head, 

The ſirſt alid fourth ſclected legions led: 


Juckleſs Domitius, vainly brave in war, 325 


* 


POEMS, 
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In the mid battle daring Scipio fought, 

With eight full legions from Cilicia brought. 
Submith ve here to Pompey's high command, 
The warrior undiſtinguiſh'd took his fund, . 
Reſerv'd to be the chief on Libya's . 
ſand. | 4s | 


Near the low marſhes and Enipeus' flood, 332 


The Pontic horſe and Cappadoc an ſtood, 
While kings and tetrarchs proud, a purple train, 
Liegemen and waſlals to the Latian reign, : 
Poſſeſs'd th: riſing grounds and drier plain. 
Here troops of black Numidians ſcour the ſield, 
And bold lherians narrow bucklgrs wield ; 
Here twang the Syrian and the Cretan how, 
And the fierce Gau's provoke their well-known 
foe. \ 340 
Go, Pompey, lead to death th' ungtumber'd 
ho 
Let the whole human race at once be loſt. 
Let nations, upon nations, heap the plain, 
And tyranny want ſubjects for its reign. 
Caſar,* as chance ordain'd, that morn de- 
c eed ES. 
The ſpoiling bands of ſoragers to lead; 
When, with a ſudden, but a glad ſurprize, 
The foe deſcending ſtruck his wondering eyes. 
Eager, and burning for unbounded ſway, ' 
Long had he borne the tedious war's delay; 350 
Long had he ſtruggled with protracting time, 
That ſav'd his country, and deferr'd his crime: 
At length he ſees the wiſh'd-for day is come: 
To endythe ſtrife for liberty and Rome; 
Fate's dark myſterious threatenings to ex- 
plain, 355 
And eaſc th' impatience of ambition's pain. 
But, when he ſaw the vaſt event ſo nigh, 
Unuſual horror damp'd his impious joy; 
For one cold moment ſunk his heart ſuppreſ. d,. 
And doubt hung heavy on his anxious breaſt 36@ 
Though his paſt fortunes promiſe now ſucceſs, 
Yet Pompey, from his own, expects no leſs. 
His changing thoughts revolve with warious 
cheer, . 
While theſe forbid to hope, and thoſe to fear. 
At length his wonted confidence returns, 265 
With his firſt fires his daring” boſom burns; 
As if ſecure of victory, he ſtands, 
And fearleſs thus beſpcaks the liſtening bands : 
Ye warriors! who have made your Cæſar 
great. 


| On whom the world, on whom my fortunes 


wait, 37 
To- day, the gods, whatc'er you wiſh, afford, 
And fate attends on the deciding ſword. 
By your firm aid alone your leader ſtands, 
And truſts his all to your long-faithful hands. 
This day ſhall make our promis d glories 

good, ; 375 

The hopes of Rubiccn's diſtinguiſh'd flood. : 
For this bleſt morn we truſted long to fate, 
Deferr'd our fame, and bad the triumph wait. 
This day, my gallant friends, this happy day, 
Sha l the loag labours of your arms repay; 320 
Shall give you back to every joy of life, 


Dre forth the right with unauſpicious cre. 


| To the 0% l offspring and the tender wife; 
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130 ROW EF? 
Shall find my veteran out a ſaſe retreat, 
Aud ledge his age within a peaceful ſeat. [385 
The long diſpute of guilt ſhall now be clear'd, 
And conqueſt ſhall the juſter cauſe reward. 
Have you, for me, with ſword and fire laid 

waſte 5 

Your country's bleeding boſom, as you paſt ? 
L.ct the fame ſwords as boldly ſtrike to-day, 


And the I ſt wounds ſhail wipe the firſt 


away, 
Whatever faQion's partial notions are, 
No hand is wholly innocent in war. 
Yours 1s the cauſe to which my vows are join'd, 
L ſeek to make you free; and maſters of man- 
kind, . 

I hope no hopes, no wiſhes of my own, 

But well ccuid hide me in a private gown : 
At my expence of fame, exalt your powers, 
Let me be notbing, fo the world be yours. 
Nor think the taſk tov bloody ſhall he found, 
With eaſy glory ſhall our arms be crown'd : 400 
Yon hoſt come le:rn'd in academic rules, 
A A band of diſputants from Grecian ſchools, 

To theſe, luxur;ous caſtern crouds are join'd, 
Of many a tongue, and many a different kind : 


390 


395 


Their own firſt ſhuuts * fill» each foul with 


fears, 


And their own trumpets ſhock their tender 


cars,. ; 

Unjuſtly this, a civil war, we call, 
Where none but foes, of Rome, barbarians, fall. 
On then, my friends! and end it at a blow; 
Lay theſe ſoft, lazy, worthleſs nations low. 410 


406 


Shew Pcmpey, that ſubdu'd them, with what 


eaſe 
Your valour gains ſuch vic ories as theſe: 
Shew ham, if juſtice ſtill the palm confers, 
One triumph was tco much for all his wars. 
From diſtant Tigris ſhall Aimen:iars come, 
To judge between the cit zens of Rome? 
Will fierce barbarian aliens waſte their bl: od, 
To make the cauſe.of Latian Pompey good? 
Pelieve me, no. To them we are all the ſame, 
They hate alike the whole Auſonian name; 420 
But moſt thoſe haughty maſters whom they 
know, 

Who taught their ſervile vanquiſh'd necks to how. 
Meanwhile, as round my joytul eyes are roll d, 
None but my try'd companions I behold; - 

For years in Gaul we made our hare abode, 425 
And many a march in partnerſhip have trod. 

Is there a ſoldier to your chick unknown? 

A ſword, to whom I truſt not, like my own ? 
Could I not mark each javelin in the ſky, 

And ſay from whom the fatal weapons fly? 430 
Ev'n now | view auſpicicus furies riſe, 

And rage redeubled flaſhes in your cyes. \ 
With joy thoſe omens of ſucceſs I r. ad, 
And ſee the certain victory decreed ; 

I ſee the purple deluge float the plain, 
Huge piles of carnage, nations ot the lain : 
Dead chiefs, with mangled monarchs, I ſurvey, 
And the pale ſenate crowns the glorious day. 
But oh ! forgive my tedious laviſh tongue, 
Tour eager virtue l withhold too long; 


415 


435 


440 


2 
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My ſoul exults with hopes toe fierce ie bear, 
feel good fortune and the gods draw near, 
All we can aſk, with full conſent they yield, 
And nothing bars us but this narrow field. 
The battle o'er, what boon can I deny? 
The treaſures of the world before you lie. 
Oh, Theſſaly! what ftars, what powers divine, 
To thy diſtinguiſh'd land this great event al- 
ſign ? + 
Btween extremes, to-day our fourtune lies, 
The vileſt puniſhment, and nobleſt prize. 
Conſider well the captive's loſt eſtate, 
Chains, racks, and croſſes, for the vanquiſh'd 
wait. 
My limbs are each allotted to its place, 
And my pale head the Roſtrum's height ſhall 
grace : : 
But that's a thought -unworthy Cæſar's care, 453 
More for my friends than for myielf I fear. 
On my good ſword ſecurely 1 rely, 
And, if I conquer not, am ſure to die, 
But, oh ! for you my anxious ſoul foreſees, 
Pompey ſhall copy Sylla's curit deerees; 460 
The Martian field ſhall bluſh with gore again, 
And maſſacres once more the peaceful Septa 
ſtain, 
Hear, oh! ye gods, who 
ſhare, ; 
Who leave your heaven, to make our earth your 
care; 
Hear, and let him the happy victor live, 465 
Who ſhall with mercy uſe the power you give; 
Whoſe rage for ſlaughter with the war ſhall 
4 ceaſe, | 
And ſpare his vanquiih'd enemies in peace. 
Nor is Dyrrachium's fatal field forgot, 
Nor what was then our brave companion's lot; 470 
When, by advantage of the ſtraiter ground, 
Succeſsful Pompey compals'd us around; 
When quite diſarm'd your uſeleſs valour ſtood, 
Till his fell ſword was ſatiated with blood, 474 
But gentler hands, but nobler hearts you bear, | 


445 


450 


— 


in Rome's ſtrugglings 


And, oh! remember tis your leader's prayer, 
Whatever Roman flies before you, ſpare. 
But, while oppos'd and menacing they ſtand, 
Let no regard withhold thy lifted hand: 
Let friendſhip, kindred, all remorſe,  giv0 
place, 85 480 
And mangling wounds deform the reverend face; 
Still ler reſiſtance be repaid with blood, 
And hoſtile force by hoſtile force ſubdued ; 
Stranger, or friend, whatever be the name, 
Your merit ſtill, to Cæſar, is the ſame. 485 
Fill then the trenches, break the ramparts round, 
And let our works lie level with the gro und; 
So ſhall ho obſtacles our march delay, 
Nor ſtop one moment our victorious way. 
Nor ſpare your camp; this night l mean to lie 490 
In that from whence the vanquiſh'd foe ſhall fly- 
Scarce had he ſpoke, when, ſudden at the 
word, | 2 
They ſeize the lance, and draw the ſhining 
ſword ; 
At once the turfy fences all lie waſte, 
And through the breach the crouding 


legions 
haſte ; '.. 
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Regardleſs all of order and array 
They ſtand, and truſt to fate alone the day. 
Each had propos'd an empire to be won, 
Had each once known a Pompey ſor his ſon; 
Had Czſar's ſoul inform'd each private breaſt, 500 
A fiercer fury could not be expreſs'd. 
With fad preſages, Pompey, now, beheld 
His foes advancing o'er the neighbouring field : 
He ſaw th.: gods had fix'd the day of fate, 
And fel; his heart hang heavy with new 
weight. x 505 
Dire is the omen when the valiant fear, 
Which yet he ſtrove to hide with undiſſembled 
cheer, | 
High on his warrior ſteed, the chief o'er-raa 
The wide array, and thus at length began : 
The time to eafe you: groaning country's 
pain, 5 | 510 
Which long your eager valour ſought in vain; 
The great deciding hour at length is come, 
To end the ſtrivings of diſtracted Rome: 
For this one laſt effort exert your power, 
Strike home to-day and all your toils are o'er. 515 
If the dear pledges of connubial love, 
Your houſhold-gous, and Rome, your ſouls can 
move, | 
Hither by fate they ſeem together brought, 
And for that prize, to-day. the battle ſhall be 
fought. 
Let none the favouring gods' aſſiſtance fear; 20 
They always make the juſter cauſe their care. 
The flying dart to Cæſar ſhall they guide, 
And point the ſword at his devoted fide: 
Our injur'd laws ſhall be on him made goed, 
And liberty eſtabliſh'd in his blood. | 525 
Could heaven, in violence of wrath, ordain 
The world to groan bencath a tyrant's reign, 
It had not ſpar'd your Pompey's head ſo long, 
Nor lengthen'd out my age to ſee the wrong. 
All we can wiſh for, to ſecure ſucceſs, 530 
With large advantage here, our arms poſſeſs: 
Sce, in the ranks of every common band, 
here Rome's illuſtrious names for ſoldiers ſtand. 
Could the great dead reviſit life again, 
For us, once more, the Decii would be ſlain; 535 
The Curii, and Camilli, mignt we boaſt, 
Proud to be mingled in this nobleſt hoſt. 
If men, if multitudes, can make us ſtrong, 
Behold what tribes unnumber'd march along! 
Where-e*cr the Zodiac turns its radiant round, 540 
Where-ever earth, or people, can be found; 
To us the nations iſſue forth in ſwarms, 
And in Rome's cauſe all human nature arms. 
What then remains, but that our wings incloſe, 
Within our ample folds, our ſhrinking foes? 545 
Thouſands, and thouſands, uſeleſs, may we ſpare ; 
Yon handful will not half employ our war. 
Think, from the ſummit of the Roman wall, 
You hear our loud lamenting matrons call; 
1hink with what tears, what lifted hands, they 


530 


* 


ſue, | 
And place their laſt, their only hopes in you. 
Imagine kneeling age before you ſpread, 
Each hoary reverend majeſtic head; 
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Imagine, Rome herſelf your aid implar'd, 
To fave her from a proud imperious lord. 555 
Think how the preſent age, how that to come, 
W hat multitudes from you expect their doom: 
On your ſucceſs dependant all rely; 
Theſe to be born in freedom, thole to die. 
Think (if there be a thought can move you 
more, | | 560 
A pledge more dear than thoſe I nam'd before) 
Think you behold (were ſuch a poſture meet) 
Ev'n me, your Pompey, proſtrate at your feet. 
Myſelf, my wife, my fons, a ſuppliant band, 
From you our lives and liberties demand; 565 
Or conquer you, er J, to exile born, 
My laſt diſhonourable years ſhall mourn, 
Your long 1eproach, and my proud father's 
ſcorn. 
From bonds, from infamy, your general ſave, 
Nor let his hoary head deſcend to earth a ſlave 570 
Thus while te ſpoke, the faithful legions round, 
With indignation caught the mournful ſound; 
Falſcly, they think, his fears thoſe dangers view, 
But vow to die, ere Cæſar proves them true. 
What differing thoughtsthe various hoſts incite, 575 
And urge their deadly ardour for the fight! 


| "hoſe bold ambition kindles into rage, 


And theſe their fears for liberty engage. 
How ſha!l this day the peopled earth deſace, 
Prevent mankind, and rob the growing race! 580 
i hough all the years to come ſhould roll in peace, 
And future ages bring their whole increaſe ; 
Though rture all her genial hours war, 
All ſhall dot yield what theſe curſt hands deſtroy. 
Soon ſhall the greatneſs of the Roman name, 585 
To unbclieving ears, be told by fame; 
Low ſhall the mighty Latian towers be laid, 
And ruins crown our Alban mountain's head 
While yearly magiſtrates, in turns compell'd 
10 lodge by night upon th' uncover'd field, 390 
Shall at old doting Numa's laws repine, 
Who could to ſuch bleak wilds his Latine rights 
aſſign. | 
Ev'n now behold ! where waſte Heſperia liet, 
Where empty cities ſhock our mournful eyes; 
Untouch'd by time, our inſamy they ſtand, 595 
The marks of civil diſcord's murderous hand. 
How is the ſhock of human-kind brought low ! 
Walls want inhabitants, and hands the plow. 
Our father's fertile fields by ſlaves are till'd, 
And Rome withdregs of foreign lands is fill'd: 600 
Such were the heaps, the millions of the ſlain, 
As *twere the purpoſe of Emathia's plain, 5 
That none for future miſchiefs ſhould remain. 
Well may our annals leſs misfortunes yield, 


| Mark Allia's flood, and Cannz's fatal field; Gc5 


But let Pharſalia's day be {till forgot, ; 
Be ras'd at once from ev'ry Roman thought. 
Twas there, that fortune, in her pride, diſplay'd, 
The greatneſs her own mig! ty hauds had made; 
Forth in array the powers of Kome ſhe drew, 610 
And ſet her ſubject nations all to view; 
As if ſhe meant to ſhew the haughty queen, 
Ev'n by her ruins, what her height had been. 
Oh countleſs lots! that well might have ſupply'd 
The deſolation cf all deaths beſide. 6015 
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138 K O WE 8 
Though famine with blue peſtilence conſpire, 
And dreadful earthquakes with deſtroying hre ; 
Pharſalia's blood the gaping wounds had join'd, 
And built again the ruins of mankind. 


— 


Immortal gods! with what reſiſtleſs force, 620 


Our growing empire ran its rapid courſe ! EY 
Still every year with new ſucceſs was crown d, 
- And conquering chiefs enlarge the Latian bound; 
Tilt Rome ſtood miſtreſs of the world confeſs'd, 
From the gay orient to the ruddy well ; 625 
From polz to pole, her wide dominions run, 
Where-e'r the ſtars, or brighter Phœbus ſhone * 
As heaven and earth were made for her alone. 
But now, behold, how fortune tears away + 
"The giſt of ages in one fatal day! 630 
One day ſhakes off the vanquiſh'd Indians ehain, 
And turns the wandering Daz looſe again: 
No longer {hall the vigor conſul now 
Trace our Sarmatian citics with the plow : | 
Exulting Parthia ſhall het fleugkters bonſt, 635 
Nor fecl the vengeance due to- Craſſus' ghoſt. 
Where liberty, long wearied by our crimes, 
Forſakes us for ſome better barbarous climes; 
Beyond the Rhine and Tanais ſhe flies, 
To ſnowy mountains, and to frozen ſkies; 640 
While Rome, who long purſu'd that chiefeſt good, 
O' er fields of laughter, and through ſeas of blood, 
In lavery, her abject ſtate ſhall mourn, 
Nor dare to hope the goddeſs will return. 
Why were we ever free? Oh why has heaven 645 
A ſhort-liv'd tranſitory bleſſing given ? 
Of thee, firſt Brutus, juſtly we complain! 
Why did? thou break thy groaning N 
chain | | 
Ard cnd the proud laſcivious tyrant's reign ? 
Why did thy patriet hand on Rome beitow 650 
Laws, and her conſuls righteous rule to know ? 
In ſervitude more happy had we been, 
Since Romulus firſt wall'd his refuge in, 
Ev'n ſince the twice fix vultures bad him build, 
To this curſt period of Pharſalia's field. 655 
Medes and Arabians of the {laviſh Eaſt 
Beneath eternal bondage may be bleſt ; 
While, of a differing mold and nature, we, 
From fire to ſou aecuſtom'd to be free, 
Fell indignation riſing in our blood, 660 
And bluſh to wear che chains that make them proud. 
Can there be gods, who rule yon azure ſky ? * 
Can they behold Emathia from on high, { 
And yet forbear to hid their lightnings fly ? 
Is it the buſineſs of a thundering Jove, 665 
To rive the rocks, and blaſt the guiltleſs grove ? 
While Caſſius holds the balance in his ſtead, 
And wreaks due vengeance on the tyrant's head. 
The ſun ran back from Atreus' monſtrous feaſt, 
And his fair beams in murky clouds ſup- 
nd; 1 670 
Why ſhines he now? why lends his golden light 
To theſe worſe parricides, this more accurſed ſight? 
But chance guides all; the gods their taſk forego, 
And providence no longer reigns below. 674 
Yet are they juſt, and ſome revenge afford 
While their own heavens are humbled by the 
ſword, 


And the proud victors, like themſelves, ador'd: 


1 
% 
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With rays adorn'd, with thunders arm'd they 
ſtand, | 

And incenſe, prayers, and ſacrifice demand ; 

While trembling, ſlaviſh, ſuperſtitious, Rome, 68g 

Swears by a mortal wretch, that moulders in 2 
tomb. 

Now either hoſt the middle plain had paſs'd, 
And front tofront inthreateningranks wereplac'd; 
Then every well-known feature ſtood to view, 
Brothers their brothers, ſons their fathers 

knew. 685 
Then firſt they feel the curſe of civil hate, 
Mark where their miſchiefs are aſſign'd by fate, 
And ſee fromwhom themſelves ahgn'd by as 
Stupid a while, and at a gaze, they ſtood, 
While creeping horror froze the lazy blood: 690 
Some ſmall remains of piety withſtand, 
And ſtop the javelin in the lifted hand; 
Remorſe ſor one ſhort moment ſtepp'd between, 
And motionleſs, as ſtatutes, all were ſeen. 
And oh! what ſavage fury could engage, 695 
While lingering Cæſar yet ſuſpends his rage? 
For him, ye gods: for Craſtinus, whoſe ſpear 
With impious cagerneſs began the war, 
Some more than common puniſhment prepare; 
Beyond the grave long laſting plagues ordain, 708 
Surviving ſenſe, and never ceaſing pain. - 
Straight, at the fatal ſignal, all around 
A thouſand fifes, a thouſand clarions, ſound; 
Beyond where cleuds, or glancing lightnings fly, 
The piercing clangors ſtrike the vaulted ſky. 705 
The joining battles ſhout, and the loud peal 
Bounds from the hill, and thunders down the vale; 
Old Pelion's caves the doubling roar return, 
And Oeta's rocks and groaning Pindus mourn ; 
From pole to pole the tumult ſpreads afar, 710 
And the world trembles at the diſtant war.- 

Now flit the thrilling darts through liquid air, 
And various vows from various maſters bear: 
Some ſcek the nobleſt Roman heart to wound, 
And ſome to err upon the guiltleſs ground; 715 
While chance decrees the blood that ſhall be ſpilt, 
And blindly ſcatters innocence and guilt. 

But random ſhafts too ſcanty death afford, 

A civil war is buſineſs for the ſword : 

Where face to face the parricides they meet, 720 

Know whom they kill, and make the crime com- 
plete. | 

Firm in the ſront, with joining bucklers clos'd, 
Stood the Pompeian infantry diſpos'd ; 

So crouded was the ſpace, it ſcarce affords 724 
The power to toſs their piles, or wield their ſwords. 
Forward, thus thick embattled though they ſtand, 
With headlong wrath ruſh furious Cæſar's band; 
In vain the lifted ſhield their rage retards, 
Or plaited mail devoted boſoms guards ; : 
Through ſhields, through mail, the wounding 
weapons go, 739 
And to the heart drive home each dead'y blow; 
Oh rage ill match'd ! Oh much unequal war, 
Which thoſe wage proudly, and theſe tamely 


bear! 
Theſe, by cold, ſtupid piety diſarm'd; 734 
Thoſe, by hot blood, and ſmoking flaughtd 
warm'd. — 
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Nor in ſuſpenſe uncertain fortune hung, 

But yields, o'ermaſter'd by a power too rong, 

And borne by fate's impetuous ſtream along. 
From Pompcy's ample wings, at length the 


horſe 5 
Wide o'er the plain extending take their 
courſe ; 740 


Wheeling around the hoſtile line they wind, 
While lightly arm'd the foot ſucceed behind. 
In various ways the various bands engage, 
And hurl upon the foe the miſſile rage: 
There ficry darts and rocky fragments fly, 745 
And heating bullets whiſtle through the ſky : 
Of feather'd ſhafts, a cloud thick ſhading goes, 
From Arab, Mede, and lturzan bows: 748 
But driven by random aim they ſeldom wound; 
At firſt they hide the heaven, then ſtrew the 
round ; 
While Roman hands unerring miſchief ſend, 
And certain deaths on every pile attend. 
But Cæſar, timely careſul to ſupport 
His wavering front againſt the firit effort, 
Had plac'd his bodies of reſerve behind, 755 
And the ſtrong rear with choſen cohorts lin'd, 
There, as the careleſs foe the fight purſue, 
A ſudden band and ſtable ſorth he drew; 
When ſoon, oh ſhame! the looſe barbarians yield, 
Scattering their broken ſquadrons o'er the 
field, 760 
And ſhew, too late, that ſlaves attempt in vain, 
The ſacred caufe of freedom to maintain. 
The fiery ſteeds, impatient of a wound, 
Hurl their neglected riders to the ground; 764 
Or on their friends with rage ungovern'd turn, 
And trampling o'er the helpleſs foot are borne. 
Hence foul confuſion and diſmay ſucceed, 
The victors murder, and the vanquiſh'd bleed: 
Their weary hands the tir'd deſtroyers ply, 
Scarce can theſe kill, ſo faſt as thoſe can die. 770 
Oh, that Emathia's ruthleſs guilty plain 
Had deen contented with this only ſtain ; 
With theſe rude bones had ſtrewn her verdure 
o'er, 
Anddy'd her ſprings with none but Aſian gore! 
But if ſo keen her thirſt for Roman blood, 775 
Let none but Romans make the ſlaughter good; 
Let not a Mede nor Cappadocian fall, 
No bold Iberian, oi rebellious Gaul: 
Let thoſe alone ſurvive for times to come, 
And be the future citizens of Rome. 80 
But fear on all alike her powers employ'd, 
Did Czfar's buſineſs, and like fate deſtroy'd. 
Prevailing ſtill the victors held their courſe, 
ll Pompey's main reſerve oppos'd their force; 
There, in his ſtrength, the chief unſhaken 
ood, = : 785 
Nepell'd the foe, and made the combat good; 
There in ſuſpenſe th* uncertain battle hung, 
And Cæſar's favouring goddeſs doubted long; 
ſhere no proud monarchs led their vaiſals on, 
CT eaſtern bands in gorgeous purple ſhone; 790 
ere the laſt force of laws and freedom lay, 
5 Roman patriots ſtruggled for the day. 
chat parricides the guilty {cene affords ! 
dies, ſons; and brothers, ruſh on mutual fWor de 


, 
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There every ſacred bond of nature bleeds; 705 
There met the war's worſt rage, and Cæſar's 
blackeſt deeds. 
But, a ! my Muſe, the mournful theme lor 
ear, 
And ſtay thy lamentadle numbers here; 
Let not my ver{ic to ſuture times convey 
What Rome committed on this dreadful day; $00 
In ſhades and ſilence hide her crimes from fame, 
And ſpare thy miſerable country's ſhame. 
But Cæſar's rage ſhall with oblivion ſtrive, 
And for eternal infamy ſurvive. | 
From rank to rank, unweary'd, ſtill he flies, 855 
And with new fircs their fainting wrath ſup- 
_ plies. : : 
His greedy eyes each ſign of guilt explore, 
And mark whoſe ſword is deepeſt dy'd in gore 
Obſerve where pity and remorſe prevail, 829 
What arm {trikes faintly, and what cheek turns 
pale. | t 
Or, while he rides the ſlaughter d heaps araund, 
And views ſome: foe expiring on the ground. 
His cruel hands the guſhing biood, reſtrain, 
And ſtrive to keep the parting ſoul in pain: 
As when Bellona drives the world to war, 
| Or Mars comes thundering in his Tracian car; 
Rage horrible darts from his Gorgon ſaield, 
And gloomy terror broods upon the field; 
Hate, fell and fierce, the dreadful gods impart, 


And urge tte vengeful warrior's heaving 


heart; 820 
The many ſhout, arms claſh, the waunded cry, 
And one promiſcuous peal groans upwards to the 
iy. 
Nor furious Cæſar, on Emathia's plains, 
Lets terribly the mortai ſtrife ſuſtains : [325 
Eack hand unarm'd he fiils with meaus of death, 
And cooling wrath rekindles at his breath : 
Now with his voice, his geiture now, he ſtrives, 
Now with his lance the lagging ſoldier drives : 
The weak he ſtrengthens, and confirms the 
ſtroug, 


Strike home, he cries, and let your {words eraſe 
Each well-known ſeatuge of the kindred face: 
Nor wattc your fury on the vulgar band; 
| See! where the hoary doting ſenate ſtand 
There laws-and right at once you may con- 
found, 135 
And liberty ſhall bleed at every wound. a 
The curs'd deſtroyer ſpoke; and, at the word, 
The purple nobles ſunk beneath the word: 
The dying patriots groan upon the ground, 
lluſtrious names, for ove of jaws renown'd. 840 
The great Matelli and Torquati bleed, > 
Chiefs worthy, if the ſtate had ſodecreed, c 
And Pompey were not there, mankind to lead. 
Say thou! thy ſinking country's only prop, 
Glory of Rome, and liberty's la t hope; 845 
What helm, oh Brutus! could, amidſt the croud, 
Thy ſacred undMtinguiſh'd viſage ſhroud ? 
Where fought thy arm that day! But, ah! forbear! 
Nor ruſh unwary on the pointed ſpear ; 
Seek not to haſten an untmely fate, 859 


But patient for thy own Emathia wait: 
1 2 - = 


81 


And hurries war's impetuous ſtream along, 830 
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To make the meaſure of his crimes complete; 855 


Hz» ſpoke ; when, liſting flow his cloſing eyes, 880 
Fearleſs the dying Roman thus replies : 


And everlaſting night his eyelids ſeal'd. 
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Nor hunt fierce Ceſar on bis bloody plain, 
To- day thy ſteel purſues his life in vain. 
Somewhat is wanting to the tyrant yet, 


s yet he has not every law defy'd, 

Nor reach'd the utmoſt heights of daring pride. 
Fie long thou ſhalt behold him Rome's proud 
lord, | 
And rireu'd by ambiticn for thy ſword ; 859 
Ther, thy griev'd country vengeance ſhall de- 

mand, f 
And aſk the vic im at thy righteous hand. 
Among huge heaps of the Patrician flain, 
And Latian chicfs, who ſtrew'd that purple 
plain, s 3 5 ; | 
Recording ſtory has diſtinguiſh'd well, 
How brave, unfortunate Domitins fell. 865 
In every l:is of Pompey ſti l he ſhar'd, 
And dy'd in liberty, the beſt reward; 
Though vanguiſh'd oft by Cæſar, ne'er enflav'd, 
Ev'en to, the laſt, the tyrant's power he 


brav d: 869 
Mark'd o'er” with many, a glorious ſtreaming 
wound, 


In pleaſure ſunk the warrior to the ground; 
No longer forc'd on vileſt terms to live, 
For chance to doom, and Cæſar to ſorgive. 
lim, as he paſs'd inſulting o'er the field, 
Noll'd in his blood, the victor proud beheld ; 875 
And can, he cry'd, the fierce Domitius fall, 
Forſake his Pompey, and expecting Gaul? 
Muſt the war loſe that ſtill ſucceſsſul ſword, 
And my neglected province want a lord? 


Since wickedneſs ſtands unrewarded yet, | 
Nor Caſar's arms their wiſh'd ſucceſs have met 
Free and rejoicing to the ſhades I go, | 
Aud cave my chief ſtill equal to his foe ; B85 
And if my hopes divine thy doom aright, 
Yet ſhalt thou bow thy vanquiſh'd head ere 
night. 
Dire punilkments the righteous gods decree, 
Fer iujur'd Rome, for Pompey, and for me; 
In hell's dark realms thy tortures I ſhall 
know, 890 
And hear thy ghoſt lamenting loud below. 
{Tz ſaid ; and ſoon the leaden fleep prevail'd, 
But, oh! what grief the ruin can deplore ! 894 
What verſe can run the various ſlaughter o'er | 
For leſter woes our ſorrows may we keep; 
No tears ſuffice, a dying world to weep, 
In differing groups ten thouſand deaths ariſe, 
Ard horrors manifo!d the ſoul ſurprize. 
Here the whole man is open'd at a wound, geo 
And guſhing bowels pour upon the ground: 
Another through the gaping jaws is gor'd, | 
And in his utmoſt throat receives the ſword ; 
A* once, a ſingle blow a third extends; 904 
ihe fourth a living trunk diſmember d ſtands. 
Some in their breaſts erect the javelin bear, 
Some cling to earth with the trans fixing ſpear, 
Nere, like a ſountain, ſprings a purple flood, 


: 


There horrid brethren on their brethern prey; 919 
One ſtarts, and hurls a well-known head away, 
While ſome deteſted ſon, with impious ire, 
Lops by the ſhoulders cloſe his hoary fire: 
Ev'n his rude fellows damn the curſed deed, 
And baſtard-hornthe murderer aread. 915 
No pri vate houſe its loſs lamented then, 
But count the ſlain by nations, not by men. 
Here Grecian ſtreams, aud Aſiatic run, 
And Roman torrents drive the deluge on. 
More than the world at once was given away 920 
And late poſterity was loſt that day: 
A race of future ſlaves receiv'd their doom, 
And children yet unborne were overcome, 
How ſhall our miſerable ſons complain, 
That they are born beneath a tyrant's reign? 925 
Did our baſe hands, with juſtice ſhall they ſay, 
The ſacred cauſe of liberty betray ? | 
Why have our fathers given us up a prey? 
Their age, to ours, the curſe of bondage leaves; 
Themſelves were cowards, and begot us ſlaves. 930 
Tis juſt; and Fortune, that impos'd a lord, 
One ſtruggle for their freedom might afford; 
Might leave their hands their proper cauſe to ſight 
And let them keep, or looſe themſclves their right. 
But Pompey, now, the fate of Rome de- 
ſcry'd, 935 
And ſaw the changing gods forfake her ſide. . 
Hard to believe, though from a riſing ground 
He vicw'd the univerſal ruin round, 7 
In crimſon ſtreams he ſaw deſtruction run, 
And in the fall of thouſands felt his own. *' 949 
Nor wiſh'd he, like moſt wretches in deſpair, 
The world one common wiſery might ſhare: 
But with a generous, great, exalted mind, 
Be ſought the gods to pity poor mankind, ; 
To let him die, and leave the reſt behind : 


For this his carneſt vows were thus addreſs'd: 
Spare man, ye gods ! oh, let the nations live! 
Let me be wretched, but let Rome ſurvive. 

Or if this head ſuffices not alone, 959 
My wife, my ſons, your anger ſhall atone : 

If blood the yet unſated war demand, 

Beho'd my pledges left in fortune's hand! 
Yecruel powers, who urge me with your hate, 954 
At length behold me cruſh'd beneath the weight: 
Give then your long-purſuing vengeance o'er, 
And ſparc the world ſince I can loſe no more. 

Lo ſaying, the tumultuous field he croſs'd, 

And warn'd from hattle his deſpairing hoſt. 
Gladly the pains of death he had explor'd, 999 
And fall'n undaunted on his pointed ſword; 
Had he not fear'd th' example might ſucceed, 
And faithful nations by his fide would bleed. 
Or did his ſwelling ſoul difdain to die, : 
While his inſulting ſather ſtood ſo nigh? 90 
Fly where he will, the gods ſhall ſtill purſue, 
Nor his pale head ſtall *ſcape the victor's view- 
Or elſe, perhaps, and Fate the thoug ht appr G 
For her dear ſake he fled, whom beſt he lov'd: 
Malicious Fortune to his wiſh agreed, 270 
And gave him in Cornelia's ſight to blecd. 
Bore by his winged ſteed at le gth away, 


3p2uts en the foe, and Kains Ris arms with blood. 


He quits the purple plain and yields the day. 


\ 


This hope came ſmiling te his anxious breaſt. 946 + 
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Fearleſs of danger, ſtill ſecure and great, 
His daring ſoul ſupports his loſt eſtate; 975 
Nor groans his breaſt, nor ſwell his eyes with tears, 
But ſtill the ſame majeſtic form he wears. * 
An awſul grief ſat decent in his face, a 
Such as became his loſs and Rome's diſgrace: 979 
His mind, unþroken, keeps her conſtant frame, 
In greatneſs and misfortune ſtill the ſame ; 
While fortune, who his triumphs once beheld, 
Unchanging ſees him leave Pharſalia's field. 
Now, diſentangled from unwieldy power, 
O Pompey ! run thy former honours o'er ; 
At leaſure now review thy glorious ſcene, _ 
And call to mind how mighty thou haſt been, 
Frem anxious toils of empire turn thy care, 
And from thy thoughts exclude the murderous 
war; | 
Let the juſt gods bear witneſs on my ſide, 990 
Thy cauſe no more ſhall by the ſword be try'd. 
Whether ſad Afric ſhall her loſs bemoan, 
Or Munda's plains benearh their burden groan, 
The guilty bloodſhed ſhall be all their own. ( 
No more the much-lov'd Pompey' name ſhail 
charm | 
The peaceful world, with one conſent, toarm; 996 
Nor for thy ſake, nor aw'd by thy command, 
But for themſelves, the fighting ſenate ſtand : 
The war but one diſtinction ſhall afford, 
And Liberty, or Cæſar, be the word. rooo 
Nor, oh! do thou thy vanquiſh'd lot deplore, 
But fly with pleaſure from thoſe ſeas of gore: 
Look back upon the horror, guiltleſs thou, 
And pity Cæſar, for whole ſake they flow. [ 1005 
With what a heart, what triumph ſhall he come, 
A victor, red with Roman blood, to Rome? 
Though miſery thy baniſhment attends, 
Though thou ſhalt die, bythy falſe Pharian friends; 
Yet truſt ſecurely to the choice of heaven, 
And know thy loſs was for a bleſſing giv'n: oO 
Though flight may ſeem the warrior's ſhame and 
curſe; - ; 
To conquer, in a cauſe like this, 1s worſe. 
And, oh! let every mark of grief be ſpar'd. 
May no tear fall, no groan, no ſigh be heard ; 
Still let mankind their Pompey's fate adore, 1015 
And reverence thy fall, ev'n as thy height of 
power. | | 
Meanwhile ſurvey th' attending world around, 
Cities by thee poſſeſs'd, and monarchs crown'd : 
On Afric, or on Aſia, caſt thy eye, ] 


And mark the land where thou ſhalt chooſe to die. 


Lariſſa firſt the conſtant chief beheld, 1021 
Still great, though flying from the fatal field : 
With loud acclaim her crouds his coming greet, 
And, ſighing, pour their preſents at his feet. 

She crowns her altars, and proclaims a feaſt 
Would put on joy to chear her nobler gueſt T 
But weeps, and begs to ſtare his woes at leaſt, 
So was he lov'd ev'n in his loſt eſtate, 

Such faith, ſuch friendſhip, on his ruins wait; 


With eaſe Pharſalia's loſs might be ſupply'd, 1030 | 


While eager nations haſten to his ſide ; 
As if misfortune meant to bleſs him mord, 
Than all his long proſperity before. 
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In vain, he cries, you bring the vanquiſh'd aid; 
Henceforth to Cæſar be your homage paid, 
Czſar, who triumphs o'er yon heaps, of dead. 


With chat, his courſer urging on to flight, 


He vaniſh'd from the mournful city's ſight. 
With cries, and loud laments, they fill the air, 


| And curſe the cruel gods, in fierceneſs of def- 


Pair. 1040 
Now in huge lakes Heſperian crimſon ſtood, 

And Czſar's ſelf grew ſatiated with blood. 
The great patricians fall'n, his pity ſpar'd 
The worthleſs, unreſiſting, vulgar herd. 1044 
Then while his glowing fortune yet was warm, 
And ſcattering terror ſpread the wild alarm, 
Straight to the hoſtil: camp his way he beat, 
Careful to ſeize the haſty flier's tent, 
The leiſure of a night, and thinking to prevent. 5 


Nor. reck'd he much the weary ſoldiers toil, 1059 


But led them prone, and greedy to the ſpoil. 
Behold, he cries, our victory complete, 


The glorious recompence attends you yet: 


Much have you done to-day, for Cæſar s ſake; 
"Vis mine to ſhew the prey, tis yours tu take. 105 5 


*Tis what your valour gain'd, and not my gift. 
Treaſures immenſe yon wealthy tents enfold, 
The gems of Alia, and Heſperian gold; 1059 
For you the once-great Pompey's ſtore attends, 
With regalſpoils of his barbarian friends: 
Haſte then, prevent the foe, and ſeize that good, 
For which you paid ſo well with Roman blood. 
He ſaid; and with the rage of rapine ſtung, 
The multitude tumultuous ruſh along. 1063 
On ſwords, and ſpears, on fires and ſonsthey tread, 
And all remorſeleſs ſpurn the gory dead. 
What trench can intercept, what fort withſtand 
The brutal ſoldier's rude rapacious hand; 
When eager to his crime's reward he flies, 1070 
And, bath'd in blood, demands the horrid prize ? 
There, wealth collected from the world around, 
The deſtin'd recompence of war they found. 
But, oh! not golden Arimaſpus' ſtore, 
"Nor all the Tagus or rich Iber pour, 
Can fill the greedy victors griping hands: 
Rome, and the capitol, their pride demands; 
All other ſpoils they ſcorn, as worthleſs prey, 
And count their wicked labours robb'd of pay. 
Here, in patrician tents, plebeians reſt, 1080 
And regal couches are by ruffians preſs'd : 
There impious parricides the bed invade, 
And ſleep where late their flaughter'd tires were 
laid, 
Meanwhile the battle ſtands in dreams renew'd, 
And Stygian horrors o'er their flumbers 
| brood. 1085 
Aſtoniſhment and dread their ſouls infeR, 
And guilt ſits painſul on each heaving breaſt. 
Arms, blood, and death, work in the labouring 
brain, 
They ſigh, they ſtart, they ſtrive, and ſight it o'er 
again. 
Aſcending fiends infect the air around, 


1075 


And hell breathes baleful through the greuning 
ground ; | 


"Tis yours, whate'er the vanquiſh'd foe has left; 


1090 
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Such were his pangs as mad Oreſtes felt, 
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Hence dire affright diſtracts the warrior's ſouls, ) | 
Vengeance divine their daring hearts controuls, >. 
Snakes kiſs, and livid flame tormenting rolls. 
Each, as his hands in yuilt have been im- 

brued, 5 — 1995 
By ſome pale ſpactre flies all night purſued. 
In various forms the ghoſts unnumber'd groan, 
The brother, friend, th father, and the fon ; 

To every wretch his proper phantom fell, 

While Cæſar fleeps the general care of hell. x100 


Fre yet the Scythian altar purg'd his guilt. _ 
Such horrors Pentheus, ſuch Agave knew; _ 
He when his rage firſt came, and ſhe when her's 
withdrew: . h | 
Prefent and future ſwords his boſom bears, 1105 
And feels the blow that Brutus now defers. 
Vengeance, in all her pomp of pain, attends; - 
To wheels ſhe binds him, and with vultures 


rends, : 
With racks of conſcience, and with whips of \ | 
fiends. | 


But foon the vifionary horrors paſs, 1110 
And his firſt ra, e with day reſumes its place: 
Again his eyes rejoice to view the flain, 
And run unweary d o'er the dreadful plain. 
He bids his train prepare his impious board, 
And feaſtsamidft the heapsof death abhorr'd. 1115 
There each pale face at leifure he may know, 
And ſtill behold the purple current flow. 

He views the woeful wide horizon round, 
Then joys that earth is no where to be found, ( 
And owns, thoſe gods he ferves, his utmoſt. 

| _ wiſh have crown'd; 55 -\ 
Still greedy to poſſeſs the curs'd delight, 
Ta glut his ſoul, and gratify his ſight, 
The laſt funereal honours he denies, ; 
And poiſons with the ſtaunch Emathia's ſkies. 
Not thus the ſworn inveterate foe of Rome, 1125 


Refus'd the vanquiſh'd conſul's bones a tomb: 


. His piety the country round beheld, 

And bright with fires ſhone Cannæ's fatal field. 

But Czſar's rage from fiercer motives roſe ; 

Theſe were his countrymen, his worſt of focs. 1130. 

But, oh! relent, ſorget thy hatred paſt, 

And give the wandering ſhades to reſt at laſt. 

Nor ſeek we ſingle honours for the dead, 

At once let nations on the pile be laid : 1134 

Fo feed the flame, let happy foreſts riſe, | 

Far be it ſcen to fret the ruddy ſkies, : 5 

And grieve deſpair ng Pompey where he flies. 
Know too, proud conqueror, thy wrath in vain 

Strews with unbury'd carcaſes the plain. 

What is it to thy malice if they burn, 1140 

Rot in the field, or moulder in the urn? 

The forms of matter all diſſolving die, 

And lo't in nature's blending boſom lie. 

Though now thy cruelty denies a grave, 1144 

Theſe and the world one common lot ſhall have; 

One lait appointed flame, by Fate's decree, 

Shall way yon azure heavens, this earth, and 

ea; c 
Shall knead the dead up in one mingled maſs, 


— 


Po TMs 
And though thou ſeorn their fellowſhip, yet 
know, | 
High as thy own can ſoar theſe ſouls ſhall go; 


Or find; perhaps, a better place below. 
Death is beyond thy Goddeſs Fortune's power, 


And parent earth receives whate'er ſhe bore. 
Nor will we mourn thoſe Romans fate, who 


lie ; 1135 
Beneath the glorious covering of the ſky ; 
That ftarry arch for ever round them turns, 


A nobler ſhelter far than tombs or urns. 


But wherefore parts the loathing victor hence? 


1 Does flaughrer ſtrike too ſtrongly on thy 


6 ſence ? 4 1169 
Yet ſtay, yet breathe the thick infectious ſtream, 


Vet quaff with joy the blood-polluted ſteam. 
But ſee, they fly! the daring warriors yield! 


And the dead heaps drive Cæſar from the field! 
Now to the prey, gaunt wolves, a howling 
train, - 


And growling - bears forſake their darkfome 
| homes : 


With theſe, lean dogs in herds obſcene repair, 
And every kind that ſnuffs the tainted air. 1170 
For food the cranes their wonted flight delay, 


That erſt to warnter Nile had wing'd their way: 
With them the feather'd race convene from far, 
Who- gather to the prey, and wait on war. 1174 
' Ne'er were ſuch flocks of vultures ſeen to fly, 
And hide with ſpreading plumes the crouded ſky: 
Gorging on limbs in every tree they ſat, 

And drop'd raw morſels down, and gory fat : 
Oft their tir'd talons, looſening as they fled, 


But while the flain ſupply'd too full a feaſt, 
The plenty bred ſatiety at laſt ; 

The ravenous feeders riot at their eaſe, . 
And ſingle out what dainties beſt may plcaſe. 


For noon-day ſuns, and parching winds, to dry; 
Till length of time ſhall wear them quite away, 
And mix them with Emathia's common clay. 
Oh fatal Theſſaly ! Oh land abhorr'd ! 
How have thy fields the hate of heaven in- 
| cnrr'd ; 
That thus the gods to thee deſtruction doom, 
And load thee with the curſe of fallen Rome ! 
Still to new crimes, new horrors, doſft thou haſte, 
When yet thy former miſchiefs ſcarce were paſt. 
What rolling years, what ages, can repay 1195 
The multitudes thy wars have ſwept away ! 
Though tombs: and urns their numerous ſtore 
ſhould ſpread, WY E 
And long antiquity yield all her dead; 


4 Thy guilty plains more flaughter'd Romans hold, 


Than all thoſe tombs, and all thoſe urns, in- 
7 fold. SL] 1200 
Hence bloody ſpots'ſhall Rain thy graſſy green, 
An: crimſon drops on bladed corn be ſeen : 
Hach plowfhare ſome dead patriot ſhall moleſt, 
Diſturb his bones, and reb his ghoſt of reſt. 


- Where ſtars and they ſha} undiſtinguiſh'd paſs, 


had 
Were civil rage confin'd to thee alone; 


Speed hungry from the far Biſtonian plain; 1166 
From Pholoe the tawny lion comes, 


Rain'd horrid offals on the victor's head. 1180 


Part borne away, the reſt neglected lie, 1185 


1190 


Oh! had the guil: of war been all thy own, Iz20 


— 
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No mariner his labour ing bark ſhould moor, | 


In hopes of ſafety, on thy dreadful ſhore ; 
No ſwain thy ſpe&re-haunted plain ſhould know, 
Nor turn thy blood-ſtain'd fallow with his 
plow : 1210 
No ſhepherd e er mould drive his flock to feed, 
Where Romans flain enrich the verdant mead : 
All deſolate ſhould lie the land in waſte, 
As in ſome ſcorched or frozen region plac'd. 
But the great gods forbid eur partial hate 1215 
On Theſſaly's diſtinguiſh'd land to wait; 
New blood, and other ſlaughters, they decree, 
And others ſha!l be guilty too, like thee. 3 
Munda and Mutina ſhall boaſt their ſlain, . © 
Pachynus' waters ſhare the purple ſtain, | 
And Actium juſtify Pharſaha's plain. 


” 


LUCAN's PHARSALIA. 


B 0 O EK vn. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


From Pharſalia, Pompey flies, firſt to Lariſſa, and 
after to the ſea-ſbore ; where be embarks upon a 
ſmall wefſel for Leſbos. There, after a melan- | 
choly meeting with Cornelia, and his refuſal of the 
Mitylenians invitations, he embarks with his wife, 
for the coaft of Aſia. In the way thither be is 
joined by his ſon Sextus, and ſeveral perſons of diſ- 
linction, who bad fled likewiſe from the late battle; 
and among the reft by Deiotarus, king of Gallo- 
Gracia, To bim he recommends the ſoliciting of 
ſupplies from the ling of Parthia, and the reſt f 
bis allies in Aſia. After coaſting Cilicia for ſome 
time, he comes at length to a little to aun called Sye- 
dra or Syedre, where great part of the ſenate mect 
bim. With theſe, be deliberates upon the preſent cir- 
cumſlances of the commonwealth, and propoſes either 
Mauritania, Egypt, or en as the proper 
Places where he may hope to be received, and from 
whoſe kings be may expect aſſiſtance. In bis own 
opinion he inclines to the Parthians ; but this Len- 
tulus, in a long oration, oppoſes very warmly ;, and, 
in conſideration of young Ptolemy's perſonal obligati- 
ons to Pompey, prefers Egypt. This advice is ge- 
nerally approved and followed and Pompey ſets ſail 
accordingly for Fgypt, Upon his arrival on that 
coaſt, the king calls a council, where, at the inſti- 
gation of Pothinus, 'a willanous miniſter, it is re- 
ſolved to tale his life; and the execution of this 
order is committed to the care of Achillas, formerly 
the king's governor, and then general of the army. 
He, with Septimius, à renegado Roman ſoldier, 
ib had formerly ſerved under Pompey, upon ſome 
Jrivolous Fretences, ferſuades bim to quit bis ſhip, 
and come into their boat; where, as they male te- 
wards the ſhore, be treacherouſly murders bim, in 
the ſight of bis wi ife, bis fon, and the reſt of bis 
feet. His head is cut off, and bis body thrown into 
the fea, The bead is fixed upon @ ſpear und car- 


He ſtarts at ev'ry ruſtling of the trees, 


| 
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ried te Ptolemy; 3 after Be Bad ſeen it, com- 
mands it to be embalmed. Jn the ſucceeding night, 

one Corilus, who bad been a follawer of Pompey, 
| finds the trunk floating near the Pore, brings it to 
land with ſome difficulty ; and wyth a few planks 
that 1emained from a ſhipwrecked veſſel, burns it. 
The melancholy deſeription of this mean funeral, 

woith the poet's invective againſt the gods, and for- 


tune, for their unworthy treatment of 1 great 4 


man, concludes this book. 


f N through the vale, by great Alcides made, 


And the ſweet” maze of Tempe's pleaſing 
ſhade, 


| Chearleſs, the flying chief renew'd his ſpeed, - 


And urg'd, with gory ſpurs, his fainting ſteed. 


1] Fall'n from the ſormer: greatneſs of his mind, 
} He turns where doubtful paths obſcureiy wind. 
| The fellow: of his flight increaſe his dread, 


While hard behind the trampling horſmen tread ; 


9 
And fears the whiſpers of each murmuring breeze. 


| He feels not yet, alas! his loſt eſtate 


And, though he flies, believes himſelf Kill great; 
Imagines millions for his life are bid, 


And rates his own, as he would Czſar's head. 
4 Where-e'er his fear explores untrodden ways, 15 


His well-known viſage ſtill his flight betrays, 

Many he meets unknowing of his chance, 

Whoſe gathering forces to his aid advance, 

With gaze aſtoniſh'd, theſe their chief behold, 

And ſcarce believe what by himſelf was told. 20 

In vain, to covert, from the world he flies, 

Fortune ſtill grieves him with purſuing eyes: 

Still aggravates, fill urges his diſgrace, 23 

And gallshim with the thoughts of what he was, 

His youthful triumph ſadly now returns, 

His Pontic and piratic wars he mourns, | 

While ſtung with ſecret ſhame and anxious care 

he burns. 

Thus age to ſorrows oft the great betrays: 

When loſs of empire comes with length of day 

Life and enjoyment ſtill one end ſh 1 

Leſt carly miſery prevent the grave. 

The good, that laſts not, was in vain e 

And eaſe once paſt becomes the preſent load 

Then let the wiſe, in fortune's kindeſt hour, 

Still keep one ſafe retreat within his power; 35 

Let death be near, to guard him from 9 

And ſree him, when the fickle goddeſs flics. 5 
Now to thoſe ſhores the hapleſs Pompey 2, 

Where hoary Peneus rolls his ancient ; 

Red with Emathian flaughter- ran his flood, 4s 

And dy'd the ocean deep in Roman dan r 

There a poor bark, whoſe keel per 45; 4a 

| Safe down ſome river's ſmooth de crhaps gpight gl 

Receiv'd the mighty maſter of the main, 

Whoſe fpreading navies hide the liquid plain. 45 

In this he braves the wind and ſtormy fea, 

And to the Leſbian iſle directs his way. 

There the kind-partner of his every care, 

His faithſul, lov'd Cornelia, languiſh'd there: 

At that ſad diſtance more unhappy far, 59 

Than in the midſt of danger, death, and war. 


Aer ſight ſhe fixes on the ſeas below; 


144 u n 
There on her heart, ev'n all the live-long day, 
Foreboding thought a weary burden lay: 

Sad viſions haunt her ſlumbers with affright, 
And Theſſaly returns with every night. 55 
Soon as the ruddy morning paints the ſkies, 
Swift to the ſhore the penſi ve mour ner flies; 
There, lonely fitting on the cliff's bleak brow, 


Attentive marks the wide horizon's bound, Go 
And kens each fail that riſes in the round: 
Thick beats her heart, as every prow craws near, 
And dreads the fortunes of her lord to hear. 

At length, behold! the fatal bark is come! 64 
See! the ſwoln canvas labouring with her doom. 
Preventing fame, misfortune lends him wings, 
And Pompey's ſelf his own ſad ſtory brings. 
Now bid thy eyes, thou loſt Cornelia, flow, 

And change thy fears to certain ſorrows, now. 
Swift glides the woeful veſſel on to land; 70 
Forth flies the headlong matron to the ſtrand. 
'There ſoon ſhe found what worſt the gods could 
do, | 
There ſoon her dearmuch-alter'd lord ſhe knew; 
Though fearful all the ghaſtly was his hue 
Rude, o'er his face, his hoary locks weregrown, 7 5 
And duſt was caſt upon his Raman gown. 
She ſaw, and fainting, ſunk in ſudden night; 
Grief ſtopp'd her breath, and ſhut out loathſome 
light; 
The W 09s ner ves no more their Torce exert, 
And motion ceas'd within the freezing heart; 80 
Death kindly ſeem'd her wiſhes to obey, 
And, ſtretch'd upon the beach, a corſe ſhe lay. 

But now the marriners the veſſel moor, 

And Pompey, landing, views the lonely ſhore. 


The faithſul maids their loud lamentingsceas'd, 8 5 


And reverendly their ruder grief ſupprets'd. 
Straight, while with duteous care they kneel 
around, Br f 
Andraiſe their wi etched miſtreſs from the ground, 
Her lord infolds her with a ſtrict embrace, 
And joins his cheek cloſe to her lifeleſs face: 90 
At the known touch, her failing ſenſe returns, 
And vital warmth in kindling bluſhes burns, 
At length, from virtue thus he ſecks relief, 
And kindly chides her violence of grief: 94 
Canſt thou then ſink, thou daughter of the 
great, 
Sprung from the nobleſt guardians of our ſtate; 
Canſt thou thus yield to the firſt ſhock of fate? 
Whatever dauntleſs monuments of praiſe 
Thy ſex can merit, tis in thee to raiſe. 
On man alone life's ruder trials wait, 
The fields of battle, and the cares of ſtate; 
While the wife's virtue then is only try'd, 
When faithleſs fortune quits her huſband's fide. 
Arm then thy ſoul, the glorious taſk to prove, 
And learn, thy miſerable lord to love. 
Behcld me of my power and pomp hcreſt, 
By all my kings, and by Rome's fathers left; 
Oh make that loſs thy glory ; and be thou 
The only follower of Pompey now. 
This grief becomes thee not, while I ſurvive; 110 
War wounds not thee, ſince I am ſtill alive: 


100 


> 
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Theſe tears a dy ing huſband ſhould deplore, 


And only fall when Pompey is no more. 


"Tis true, my former greatneſs all is loſt ; 

Who weep for that, no love for me can boaſt, 
But mourn the loſs of what they valued moſt, 
Mov'd at her lord's reproof, the matron roſe; 
Yet, {till complaining, thus avow'd her woes: 
Ab! wherefore was I not much rather led, 


A fatal bride, to Cæſar's hated bed? 120 
| To thee unlucky, ants curſe, I came, 


Unbleſt by yellow Hymen's holy flame: 
My bleeding Craſſus, and his ſire, ſtood by, 
And fel] Erynnis ſhook her torch on high. 124 


My fate on thee the Parthian vengeance draws, 


And urges heaven to hate the juſter cauſe. 
Ah! my once greateſt lord! ah! cruel hour! 
Is thy victorious head in fortune's power? 
Since miſeries my bancful love purſue, 


But ſee, to death my willing neck I bow ; 

Atone the angry gods by one kind blow. 

Long ſince, for thee, my life I would have given; 
Yet, let me, yet prevent the wrath of heaven. 
Kill me, and ſcatter me upon the ſea, 
So ſhall propitious tides thy fleets convey, 
Thy kings be faithful, and the world obey. 


And thou, where-e'er thy ſullen phantom flies, 


Oh! Julia! let thy rival's blood ſuffice ; 140 
Let me the rage of jealous vengeance bear, 
But him, thy lord, thy once-lov'd Pompey, ſpare. 

She ſaid, and ſunk within his arms again ; 

In ſtreams of ſorrow melt the mournſul train: 
Ev'n his, the warrior's eyes, were forc'd to yield, 
That ſaw, without a tear, Pharſalia's field 145 

Now to the ſtrand the Mitylenians preſs'd, 
And humbly thus beſpoke their noble gueſt : 

If, to ſucceeding times, our iſle ſhall boaſt 
The pledge of Pompey left upon her coaſt, 
Diſdain not, if thy preſence now we claim, 150 
And fain would conſecrate our walls to fame. 
Make thou this place in future ſtory great, 
Where pious Romans may direct their feet, ; 
To view with adoration thy retreat. 

This may we plead, in ſavour of the town; 155 
That, while mankind the proſperous victor own, 
Already, Cæſar's foes avow'd, are we, 

Nor add new guilt, by duty paid to thee. 

Some ſafety too our ambient ſeas ſecure : 

Cæſar wants ſhips, and we defy his power. 169 
Here may Rome's ſcatrer'd fathers well unite, 
And arm againſt a ſecond happier fight. 

Our Leſbian youth with ready courage ſtands, 
To man thy navies, or recruit thy bands. 

For gold, what'er to ſacred uſe is lent, 165 
Take it, and the rapacious foe prevent. 

This only mark of friendſhip we intreat, 

Seek not to ſhun us in any low eſtate ; 

But let our Lefbos, in thy ruin, prove, 

As in thy greatneſs, worthy of thy love. 17? 

Much was the leader mov'd, and joy'd to find 
Faith had nor quite abandon'd human-kind. 
To me (he cry'd) for ever were you dear; 
Witneſs the pledge committed to your care: 
Here in ſecurity | plac'd my home, 175 


My hoyſho}d-gods, my heart ,my wiſe, my Rome. 


—— 


* 


Why did I wed thee, only to undo ? 130 
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know what ra ſom might your pardon buy, 
And yet 1. truſt you, yet to you I fly. 
But, oh! too long my woes you ſingly bear; 
| leave you, not for lands which I prefer, 
But that the world the common load m y ſhare. 
Leſbos! for ever ſacred be thy name; 
May late poſterity tay truth proclaim ! 
Whether thy fair example ſpread around, 
Or whether, ſingly, faithful thou art found: 185 
For 'tis reſolv'd, tis fix'd within my mind, 
To try the doubtful world, and prove mankind. 
Oh! grant, good heaven ! if there be one alone, 
One gracious power ſo loſt a cauſe to own, 189 
Grant, Like the Leſbians, I my friends may find; 
Such who, though Cæſar threaten, dare be kind: 
Who, with the ſame juſt hoſpitable heart, 
May leave me free to enter, or depart. 

He ceas'd; and to the ſhip his partner bore, 
While loud complainings fill the ſounding 

ſhore. 195 

It ſeem'd as if the nation with her paſs'd, 
And baniſhment had laid their iſland waſte. 
Their ſecond ſorrows they to Pompey give, 
For her, as for their citizen, they grieve. [200 
Ev'n though glad victory had call'd her thence, 
And her lord's bidding been the juſt pretence; 


The Leſbian matrons had in tears been drown'd, 


And brought ker weeping to the watery bound. 
So was ſhe lov'd, ſo winning was her grace, 
Such lowly ſweetneſs dwelt upon her face; 205 


In ſuch humility her life ſhe led, 
Ev'n while her lord was Rome's commanding 1 
head, 


As if his fortune were already fled. 

Half hid in feas deſcending theebus lay, 209 

And upwards half, half downwards ſhot the day; 
When wakeſul cares revolve in Pompey's ſoul, 
And run the wide world o'er, from pole to pole. 
Each realm, each city, in his mind are weigh'd, | 
Vhere he may fly, from whence depend on aid. 
Weary'd at length bencath the load of woes, 215 
Ind thoſe fad ſcenes his future views diſcloſe, - 
la converſation for relief h ſought, 
And exercis'd on various themes his thought. 
Now fits he by the careful pilot's fide, 2.20 
And aſks what rules their watery journey guide; 
What lights of heaven his art attends to moſt, 
Bound by the Libyan or the Syrian coaſt, 

To him, int nt upon the 10lling ſkies, 

The heaven-inſtruted ſhipman thus replies: 
Ot all yon multicude of golden ſtars, 225 
Which the wide rounding ſphere inceſſant bears, 
Ihe cautious mariner relies on none, 
But keeps him to the conſtant pole alone. 
When o'er the yard the leſſer Bear aſpires, 
Andirom the topmaſt gleam its paly fires, 230 
Then Boſphorous near- neighbouring we explore, 
And hear loud billows beat the Scythian ſhore: 
But when Caliſto's ſhining ſon deſcends, 
And the low Cynoſure tow'rde occan hends, 
For Syria ſtraight we know the veſſel hears, 235 
Where firſt Can..po's ſouthera ſign appears. 
If 11 upon the left thoſe ſtars thou keep, 
And, paſſing Pharos, plow the ſoamy deep, 
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Then right a-head thy luckleſs bark ſhall reach 
The Libyan ſhoals, and Syrts unſaithful beach 240 
But fay, for lo! on thee attends my hand, 
What courſe doſt thou afhign ? what ſeas, what 
land ? | 8 : 
Speak, and the helm ſhall turn at thy command, 
To him the chief, by doubts uncertain toſt; 
Oh, fly the Latian and Theſſalian coaſt : 245 
"Thoſe only lands avoid. For all beſide, 
Yield to the driving winds, and rolling tide 5 
Let fortune, where ſhe pleaſe, a pott provide. 
Till Leſbos did my deareſt pledge reſtore, 249 
That thought determin'd me to ſeek that ſhore ; 
All ports, all regions, but thoſe fatal two, 
Are equal to unhappy Pompey now. 
Scarce had he ſpoke, when ſtraight the maſter 
veer'd, a 
And right for Chios, and for Aſia ſteer'd. 
The working waves the courſe inverted feel, 255 
And daſh and foam beneath the winding keel. 
With art like this, on rapid-chariots borne, 
Around the column ſkilful racers turn : 
The nether wheels bear nicely on the goal, 


The farther wide in diſtant circles roll. 260 
Now day's bright beams the various earth diſ- 
cloſe, 


And o'er the fading ſtars the ſun aroſ- ; 

When Pompey gathering to his fide beheld 

The ſcatter d relicks of Pharſalia's field. 

Firſt from the Leſbian ifle his ſon drew near, 265 
And ſoon a troop of faithful chiefs appear. 

Nor purple princes, yet, diſdain to wait 

On vanquiſh'd Pumpey's humbler low eſtate. 
Proud monarchs, who in eaſtern kingdoꝶis reign, 


Mix in the great illuſtrious exile's train. 279 


From theſe, apart, Deiotarus he draws, 

The long-approv'd companion of his cauſe : 
Thou belt (he cries) of all my royal friends! 
Since with our loſs Rome's power and empirecnds; 
What yet remains, but that we call from far 275 
Ihe eaſtern nations to ſupport the war? | 
Euphrates has not own'd proud Cæſar's fide, _ 
And 'Figris rolls a yet unconquer'd tide. 

Let it not grieve thee, then, to ſeek for aid 

From the wild Scythian, and remoteſt Mede. 288 


To Parthia's monarch my diſtreĩs declare, 


And at his throne ſpeak this my humble prayer. 
If faith in ancient leagues is to be found, 
Leagues by our altars and your Magi bound, 
Now ſtring the Getic and Armenian bow, 285 
And in full quivers feather'd ſhafts beſtow. 

If When o'cr Caspian hills my troops I led, 
*Gainſt Allans, in eternal warſare bred, 

I ſought not once to make your Parthians yield, 


But left them free to range the Perſian held. 290 


Beyond th' Aſſyrian bounds my eagles flew, 
And conquer'd realms, that Cyrus never knew ; 
Ev'n to the utmoſt eaſt I urg*d my way, 

And ere the Perſian, ſaw the riſing day: 


Yet while beneath my yoke the nations bend, 295 5 


L ſought the Parthian only as my friend. 

Yet more; when Carræ b uſh'd with Craflus“ 
blood, | 

And Latium her ſcvercſ vengeance vow'd ; 
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When war with Parthia was the common cry, | 

Who ſtopp'd the fury of that rage, but I? 300 

Wf this be true, through Zeugma take your way, 

Nor let Euphrate-' ſtream the march delay 

In gratitude to my aſſiſtance come; — 

Fight Pompey's cauſe, and conquer willing Rome. 
He ſaid; the monarch chearful y obey'd, 305 

« And Ttraight aſide his royal robes. he laid; 

Then bid his Aves their humbler veſtments bring: 

And in that ſervile veil conceals the king. 

Thus majeſty gives its proud trappings o'er, 

And buubly fceks for ſaſety from the poor: 310 

The poor, who no diſguiſes need, nor wear; 

Unblet with greatueis, and unvex'd with ſear. 

His princely friend now ſafe convey'd to land, 

The chief © erpaſs'd the fam'd Epheſian ſtrand, 

Fcaria's rocks, with Colophen's ſmooth d. ep, 315 

And foamy cliffs which rugged Samos keep. 

From Coun ſhores ſofc breathes the weſtern wind, 

And Rhodes and Gnidos ſoon are left behind. 

Then croſſing o'cr Telmeſſo ample bay, 

Right to Pamphilia's coaſt he cuts his way. 320 

dulpicious of the land, he keeps the main, 

Tall poor Phaielis, firſt, receives his wandering 

train. : 
There, free from fears, with eaſe he may com- 
mand : 

Her citizens, ſcarce equal to his band. 

Nor liizering there, his ſwelling ſails are 
8 tpread, ; 325 
Vill he diſcerns proud Taurus riſing head. 

A mighty maſs it ſtands, while down his fide 

Deſcending Dipſas rolls his beadlong tide. 

In a flight bark he runs ſecurely o'er 

Ihe pirates once-infeſted Greadful ſhore. 330 

An! when he ſet the watery empire free, 

And {wept the fierce Cilician from the ſea, 

Couid the ſucceſsful warrior have forethought 

was for his future ſafety, then, he fougit ! 

At length the gathering faihers of the tate, 335 

In full afembly, on their leader wait: 

Within Syedra's walls their ſenate meets, 

Whom, ftyhing, thus th' illuſtrious exile greets. 
My triends! who with me fought, who wath 
p me Qed, 

And row are to me in my country's ſtead; 340 

Though quite deſenceleſs and unarm'd we ſand, 

On this Cilician, naked, fore gn ſtrand: 

Though every mark of fortune's wrath we bear, 

And ſeem to ſeek for countel in deſpair; 

Preſerve your ſouls undaupted, free, and great, 345 

And know I'm not falFn intir. ly, yet, 

Spite of the ruins of Emathia's plain, 

Vet can I rear my drooping head again. 

From Afric's duſt. abandon'd Marius roſe, 

To ſcize the Faices, and inſult his foes. 350 

My lcfs is lighter, leſs is my diſgrace; 

Shall I deſpair to reach my former place? 

Still on . he Grecian ſeas my navies ride, 

And many a valiant leader owns my fide. 

All that Pharſalia's luckleis ficld could do, 355 

Was to diſperſe my forces, not ſubdue. 

Still fafe beneath my former fame I ſtand, 

Dear to the world, and lov'd in every land. 


F. 


Tis yours to counſel and determine, whom 

We ſhall apply to, in the cauſe of Rome: 360 
What faithfu: friend may beſt affiſtance bring; 
The Lybian, Parthian, or Egyptian king. 

For me, what courſe my thoughts incline to take, 
Here freely, and at large, I mean to ſpeak. 
What moſt diſlike me in the Pharian prince, 363 
Are his raw years, and yet unpraQtis'd ſenſe ; 
Virtue, in youth, notable footing finds, 

And conſtancy is built on manly minds 

Nor, with leſs danger, may our truſt explore 
The faith uncertain of the craſty Moor : 

F.om Carthaginian blood he draws his race. 
Still mindful of the vanquiſh'd town's diſgrace; 
From thence Numidian miſchiefs he derives; 
And Hannibal in his falſe heart ſurvives: 


And joys to hcar the Roman power lies low. 
To warlike Parthia therefore let us turn, 
Where ſtars unknown in diſtant azure burn; 
Where Caſpian hills to part the world ariſe, 
And night and day ſucceed in other ſkies; 380 
Whe e rich Aſſyrian plains Euphrates laves, 
And ſeas diſcolour'd roll their ruddy waves. 
Ambition, there, delights'in arms to reign, 
There ruſhing ſquadrons thunder o'er the plain: 
There young and old the bow promiſcuous 
bend, 385 
And fatal ſhafts with aim unerring ſend, 
They firſt the Macedonian phalanx broke, 
And hand to hand repell'd the Grecian ſtroke; 
They crove the Mede and Bactrian from the 
field, 
And taught aſpiring Babylon to yield; 390 
Fearleſs againſt the Roman pile they ſtood, 
And triumph'd in our vanquiſh'd Craſſus blood. 
Nor truſt they to the points of piercing darts, 
But furniſh death with new improving arts, 
In mortal juices dipt their arrows fly, 5 
And if they taſte the blood, the wounded die. 
Too well their powers and favouring gods we 
know, 
And wiſh our fate much rather would allow 
Some other aid againſt the common ſoe. 
With unauſpicious ſuccour ſhall they come, 400 
Nurs'd in the hate and rivalſhip of Rome. 
With theſe, the neighbouring nations round ſhall 
arm, 
And the whole eaſt rouze at the dire alarm. 
Should the barbarian race their aid deny, 


There let our ſhipwreck'd poor remains be thrown, 
Our loſs forgotten, and our names unknown: 
Sccurely there ill-fortune would I brave, 
Nor meanly ſue to kings, whoſe crowns I gave: 
From Cæſar free, enjoy my lateſt hour, 40 
And ſcorn his anger's and his mercy's pow'r. 
Still, when my thoughts my former days reſtore, 
With joy, methinks, I run thoſe regions o'er; 
There, much the better parts of liſe 1 prov d, 
Rever'd by all, applauded, and belov'd; 4135 
Wide o'er Mzotis ſpread my happy name, 
And 'Tanais ran conſcious of my fame; 


With pride he ſaw ſubmiſſive Varus bow, 373 


Yet would I chooſe in that ſtrange land to die: 405 
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My vanquiſh'd enemies my conqueſts mourn'd, 


nd cover'd ſtill with laurels, I return'd. 

Approve then, Rome, my preſent cares ſor 
thee; 420 

Thine is the gain, whate'er th' event ſhall be. 

What greater boon canſt thou from heaven de- 
mand, 

Than in thy cauſe to arm the Parthian's hand ? 

Bar barlans thus ſhall wage thy civil war, | 

And thoſe that hate thee in thy ruin ſhare. 425 

When Cæſar and Phraates battle join, 

They muſt revenge, or Craſſus' wiongs, or minc. 

The leader ceas'd ; and ſtraight a murmuring 

ſound 

Ran through the diſapproving fathers round. 

With theſe, in high pre-eminence, there fate 430 

Diſtinguiſh'd Lentulus, the conſul late: 

None with more generous indignation ſtung, 

Or nobler grief, beheld his country's wrong. 

Sudden he roſe, rever'd, and thus began, 

In words that well became the ſubject, and the 
man: 

Can then Pharſalia's ruins thus control 

The former greatneſs of thy Roman ſoul ? 

Muſt the whole world, our laws and country, 
yield 

To one unlucky day, one ill-fought field? 

Haſt thou no hopes of ſuccour, no retreat, 440 

Put mean proſtration at the Parthian's feet? 

Art thou grown weary of our eerth and fky, 

That thus thou ſeek'ſt a fugitive to fly; 

New ſtars to view, new regions to explore, 

To learn new manners, and new geds adore? 445 


Wilt thou before Chaldean altars bend, 


Worſhip their fires, and on their kings depend ? 


Why didſt thou draw the world to arms around? 


Why cheat mankind with liberty's ſweet ſound ? 
Wh. on Emathia's plain fierce Czſar brave, 450 
When thou conſt yield thyſelf, a tyrant's ſlave ? 
Shall Parthia, who with terror ſhook ſrom far, 
To hear thee nam'd, to head the Roman war, 
Who ſaw thee lead proud monarchs in thy chain, 
From wild Hyrcania and the Indian main; 455 
Shall ſhe, that very Parthia, ſee thee now, 
A poor, dejected, humble ſuppliant bow? 
Then haughtily with Rome her greatneſs mate, 
And ſcorn thy country, for thy grovelling fate ? 
Thy tongue, in eaſtern languages untaught, 460 
dhall want the words that ſhould explain thy 
thought: 
Tears, then, unmanly, muſt thy ſuit declare; 
And ſuppliant hands, uplifted, ſpeak thy prayer. 
Shall Farthia (ſhall it to our ſhame be known) 
evenge Rome's wrongs, ere Rome revenge her 
own ? | | 2 
Our War no interfering kings demands, 466 
Nor ſhall be truſted to barbarian hands: 
Among ourſelves our bonds we wall deplore, 
And Rome ſhall ſerve the rebel ſon the bore. 469 
Why wouldſt thou bid our foes tranſgreſs their 
bound, 1 
And teach their fect to tread Heſperian ground ? 
With enſigng, torn from Craſſus, ſhall they come, 
Aud, with his raviſh'd honours, threaten Rome; 


_— 
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His fate thoſe blood-ſtain'd eagles hall recall. 
And hover readful o'er their native wall. 475 
Canſt thou believe the monarch who withheld 
His only forces from Emathia's field, 
Will bring his ſuccours to thy waining ſtate, 
And bravely now defv the victor s hate? | 
No eaſtern courage forms a thoupht ſo great. 
In cold laborious climes the wintery north 480 
Brings her undaunted hardy warriors forth, 
In bo ly and in mind untaught to yie d, 
Stubborn of foul, and ſteady in the field? 
While Aſia's ſofter elimate, form'd to pleaſe, 435 
Diſſolves her ſons in indolence and caſe. | 
Here ſilken robes in veſt unmanly lin: bs, 
And in long trains the flowing purple ſtreams. 
Where no rnde hills Sarmatia's wilds reſtrain, 
Or ruſhing Tigris cuts the |: vel plain, 
Swiſter than winds along the champain borne, Þ 
At liberty they fly, or figlit, or turn, i 
And, diſtant ſtill, the vain purſues ſcorn. | 
Nor with like eaſe they force their warl ke way, 
Where rough uncqual grounds their ſpeed de- 
lay. 495 
Whene'er the thicker ſhades of nigh: ariſe, 


| Unaim'd the ſhaft, and unavuiling, flies. 


Nor are they form'd with conſtancy to meet 
Thoſe toils, that make the panting ſoldier ſweat 
To climb the heights, to ſtem the rapid flood, : 
To make the duſty noon-day battle good, 
Horrid with wounds and cruſted o'er in blood. \ 
Nor war's machines they know, nor have the 
ſkill | 
To ſhake the rampire, or the rench to fill: 505 
Each ſen e that can their winged ſh fis endure, 
Stands, like a ſort impregnable, ſecure. 
Light are their ſkirmiſhes, their war is flight, 
And til! to wheel their wavering troops debyit. 
To taint their coward darts, is all their care, 


And then to truſt them to the flitting air. 510 


Wheue'er their bows have ſpent the fcather'd 
ſtores i 

The mighty buſineſs of their war is o'er : 

No manly ſtrokes they try, nor hand to hand 

With cleaving ſwerds in ſturdy combat ſtand. 

With ſwords the valiant {till their foes invade; 515 


. Theſe call in drugs and po ſon to their aid. 


Are theſe the powers to whom thou bidſt us fl? 


I this the land in which thy bones would lie? 


Shall theſe barberian hands for thee provide 

The grave, to thy unhappy tr end deny'd? 529 

But be it ſo! that death ſhall bring thee peace, 

That here thy ſorrows and thy tolls ſhall ceate. 

Death is what man would wiſh. But, oh! what 
fate 5 | 

Shall on thy wife, thy ſad ſurvivor, wait! 524 

For her, where luſt with lawleſs empire reigns, 

Somewhat more ter- ible than death remains. 

Have we not heard, with what abhorr'd defires 

The Parthian Venu+ ſeeds her guilty fires ? 

How their wild monarch, like the beſtial race, 


Spreads the pollution of his lewd embrace? 53 


. * 
Unaw'd by reverence of connubial rites 
ln multitudes, luxurious, he del ght s: 
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When gorg'd with ſeaſting, and inflam'd with 
wine, | | 
No joys can ſate him, and no laws confine; 
Forbidding Nature, then, commands in vain, 535 
From ſiſters and from mothers to abſtain. 
The Greck and Roman with a trembling ear, 
Th' unwilling crime of Ocdipus may hear; 
While Parthian kings like deeds, with glory, own, 
Ard boiſt inceſtuous titles to the throne, 540 
If crimes like theſe they can ſecurely brave, 
What laws, what power, ſhall thy Cornelia ſave ? 
Ihink, how the helpleſs matron may be led, 
Ihe thou'andth kharlct, to the royal bed. 
Though vrhen the tyrant claſps bis noble flave, 545 
And hears to wh m her plighted hand ſhe gave, 
Her beauties oft in ſcorn he ſhall prefer, 
And chooſe t' infult the Roman name in her. 
'I heſe are the powers to whom thou would'ſt ſub- 
; mit, 
And Rome's revenge and Craſſus? quite for- 
Q ct. 550 
Thy cauſe, preferr'd to his, becomes thy ſhame, 
And blots, in comnion, thine and Cæſar's name. 
With how much greater glory might you join, 
To drive the Dact, or to tree the Rhine ! 554 
How we'l your conquering legions might you lead, 
*Gainſt the fierce Bactrian and the haughty Mede ! 
Level rroud Babylon's aſp'ring domes, 
And with their ſpoils inrich our ſlaughter'd lead- 
ers tombs ? 
No longer, Fortune! let cur friendſhip laſt, 
Our peace, ill-cmen'd, with the barbarous Eaſt ; 


Tf civil ſtrife with Cæſar's conqueſt end, 561 
io Aſa let his proſperous arms extend: 
Nenn wars ther- let the victor wage, 


nd on proud Parthia pour the Roman rage. 
There l, there all, his victories may bleſs, 865 
And Rome herſell make vovys for his ſucceſs. 
Whene'cr thou paſs the cold-Araxes o'er, 
An aged ſuade ſhall greet thee on the ſhore, 8 
Iransfiz'd with arrows, mournful, pale, andhoar. 
And art thou {ſhall he cry, complaining.) come 5 79 
In peace and {r.enditip, io theſe foes of Rome? 
Tocu! from whoſe haud we lop'd revenge a, 
vain, 
Foor naked ghoſts, a thin unbury'd train, \ 
That flit, lamenting, o'er this Creary plain? 
On every ſde new objets ſhail diſcloſe 575 
Some mournſul monuments of Roman woes; 
On every wall freſh marks thou ſhalt deſciy, 
Where pale Heſperian heads were fix'd on high: 


Each river, as he rol 5 his purple tide, - . 


Shall cn his waves in Latizn ſlaughter dy'd. 530 
I: fights like theſe thou canſt with patience bear, 
Whar are the horrors which thy ſoul would fear ? 
Ev'n Cæ ar's {cif with joy may be beheld, 
Inthron'd on ſlaughter in Emathia's field 
Say then, we grant, thy cautions were not vain, 
Of Punic frauds and Juba's faithleſs reign ; 
Alwunding Egypt hall receive thee yet, 

And picld, uutqueſtion'd, a ſecure retreat 
By nature ſtrengthen'd with a dangerous rand, 

' Her Syrts and untry'd channels guard the land. 
Rich in the ſatneſs of her plentcons ſoil, 571 
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Her monarch, bred beneath thy guardian cares, 
His crown, the largeneſs of thy bounty, wears. 
Nor let unjuſt ſuſpicions brand his truth ; 595 
Candour and innocence ſtill dwell with youth. 
Truſt not a power accuſtom'd to be great, 
And vers'd in wicked policies of ſtate. 
Old kings, long harden'd in the regal trade, 
By intereſt and by craft alone are ſway'd, - | 
And violate with eaſe the leagues they made : 
While new ones ſtill male conſcience of the truſt, 
True to their friends, and to their ſubjects uit. 
He ſpoke; the liſtening fathers all were mov'd, 


50 much ev'n dying liberty prevail'd, - 60 
When Pompey's ſuffrage, and his counſel fa I'd. 
And now Cilicia's coaſt the fleet forſake, 
And o'er the watery plain for Cyprus make. 
Cyprus to love's ambroſial goddeſs dear, 610, 
For ever grateful ſmoke the altars there: 
Indulgent ſtill ſhe hears the Paphian vows, 
And loves the favourite ſeas from whence ſhe roſe. 
So Fame reports, if we may credit Fame, 
When her fond tales the birth of gods procuim | 
Un! orn, and from eternity the ſame: 

The craggy clifts of Cyprus quickly paſt, 617 
The chief runs ſouthward o'er the ocean vaſt. 
Nor views he, through the murky veil of ni gp 
The Caſian mountains far diſtiuguiſwd height, 
The high-hung lantern, or the beamy light. 
Haply at length the labouring canvas bore 

Full on the fartheſt bounds of Mgypt's ſhore, 
Where near Peluſium parting Nile deſcends, 
And in her utmoſt eaſtern channel ends. 625 
Twas now the time, when equal Jove on high 
Had hung the go!den ba'ance of the ſky: 
But, ah! not long ſuch juſt proportions laſt, 
The righteous ſeaſon ſoon was chang'd and paſs'd; 
An! Spring's encroachment on the ſhortening 

ſhade, 
Was fully to the wintery nights repaid: 631 
When to the chief from ſhore they made report, 
That, near high Caſium, lay the Pharian court. 
This known, he thither turns his ready fail, 
The light yet laſting with the favouring gale. 635 
The flect arriv'd, the news flies ſwiſtly round, 
And their new gucſts the troubled court con- 
found. e 

The time was ſhort; howe' er the council met, 
Vile miniſters, a monſtrous motley ſet. | 
Of theſe, the chief in honour, and the beſt, 649 
Vas old Achoréus the Memphian prieſt: 

In Iſis and Oſiris he beliey'd, 

And reverend ta'es, from fire to ſon receiv'd; 
Could mark the ſwell of Nile's increaſing tide, 
and many an Apis in his time had dy'd; 645 
Yet was his age with gentleſt manners fraught, 
Humbly he ſpoke, and modeſtly he taught. 
With good intent the pious ſeer aroſe, 

And told how much their ſtate to Pompey owes: 
What large aniends their monarch ought to make, 
Both for his own, and ſor his father's ſake.” | 
But fate had plac'd a ſubtler ſpeaker chere, 

A tongue more fitted for a tyrant's car, 


| EOS 7 
She Plants her 0. ly confidence in Nile, 


And with concurring votes the thought approv'd. 


« Thy rival ſiſter willingly ſhall reign, 
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Who thus, with falſe perſuaſion, blindly led 
The eaſy king. to doom his guardian dead : 

To ſtricteſt juſtice many ills belong, 
And honeſty is often in the wrong: 
Chieſiy when ſtubborn rules her zealots puſh, 
o favour thoſe whom fortune means to cruſh. 
But thou, oh royal Ptolemy, be wiſe; 661 
Change with the gods, and fly whom fortune flies. 
Not carth, from yon high heavens which we ad- 

mire, | 

Not from the watery element the fire, | 
Are ſ.ver'd by diſtinction half ſo wide, 665 
As intereſt and integrity divide. 
The mighty power of kings no more prevails, 
When juſtice comes with her deciding ſcales.“ 
Freedom for ail things, and a lawleſs ſword, 


pothinus, deep in arts of miſch'ef read, | 


Alone ſupport an arbitrary lord. 6701 


He that is crucl muſt be bold in ills, 

And find his ſafety from the blood he ſpills. 

Fer piety, and virtue's ſtarving rules, 

To mean retirements let them lead their fools : 
There, may they {till ingloriouſly be good 675 
None can be ſafe in courts, who bluſh at blood. 
Nor let this ſugitive deſpiſe thy years, | 

Or think a name, like his, can cauſe thy fears: 
Exert thyſelf, and let him feel thy power, 679 
And know, that we dare drive him from our ſhore. 
But if thou wiſh to lay thy greatneſs down, 

To ſome more juſt ſucceſſion yield thy crown ; 


And ſave our Agypt from a foreign chain. / 

As now, at firſt, in neutral peace we lay, 687 

Nor would be Pompey's friends, nor Cafar's 
prey. 


Vanquiſh'd, where'er his ſortune has been try'd, 
And driven, with ſcorn, from all the world be- 


fide, : 
By Cæſar chac'd, and left by h's allies, 
To us a bafled vagabond he flies. 690 


The poor remaining ſenate loath his ſight, 

And ruin'd monarchs curſe his fatal flight: 

While thouſand phantoms from th' unbury'd flain, 

Vho feed the vultures of Emathia's plain, 

Difaſtrous ſtill purſue him in the rear, 695 

And urge his ſoul with horror and deſpait. 

Tous for refuge now he ſeeks to run, 

And would once more with Z*gypt be undone. 

Rouſe then, oh Pto'emy, repreis the wrong; 

He thinks we have enjoy d our peace too long: 700 

And therefore kindly comcs, that we may ſhare 

The crimes of {laugkter, and the woes of war. 

His iricndſhip ſhewn to thee ſuſpicions draws, 

And makes us ſeem too guilty of his cauſe : 

Ihy crown beſtow'd, the victor may inmpute; 705 

The lenate gave it, but at Pompey's ſuit. 

Mr, Pompey ! thou thyſelf ſhall think it hard, 

It from thy aid, by fate, we are dcharr'd 

We follow where the gods, conftraining, lead; 

Ve ſtrike at thine, but w:;ih 'twere Cæſar's 
head. „ 710 

Our weakneſs this, this fate's com- ulſion call; 

Ve only yiell to hint who conquers all. 

Then doubt not if thy biood we mean to ſpill; 


» g ; £ 6s as 2 
Power awes us; if we can, we mult, and will. 
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What hopes thy fond miſtaken ſoul betray'd, 715 


To put thy truſt in ZEgypt's feeble aid? 


Our flothful nation, long diſus'd to toil, 


With pain ſuflice to till their ſlimy foil; 

Our idle force due modeſty ſhould teach, 

Nor dare to aim beyond its humble reach, 720 
Shall we reſiſt where Rome was forc'd to yield, 
And make us parties to Pharſalia's field ? | 
We mix d not in the fatal ſtrife before: 

And ſnall we, when the world has given it o'er ? 


Now! when we know th' avenging victor's 


power ? | 
Nor do we turn, unpitying, from diflreſs; 726 
We fiy not Pompey's woes, but ſ:ek ſucceſs. 
The prudent on the profperous ſtill attends, 
Ani none but fuols choole wreiches for their 
friends. 

He ſaid; the vile aſſ*mbly all aſſent, 730 

Any the boy-king his glad concurrence lent, 
Fond of the royalty his ſlaves beſtow'd, 
And by new power of wickedneſs made proud. 

Where Caſium high verivoks the ſhoaly 

ſtrand, 
A bark with arm'd ruffians ſtraight is mann'd, 
An the taſk truſted ro Achillas“ hand. 

Can then A*zyptian ſouls thus proudly dare! 
1s Rome, ye gods! thus fall n by Civil War! 
Can you to Nile transfer the Roman guilt, 

And let ſuch biood ty cowards hands Le ſpilt? 740 

Some kindred murderer at leaſt afford, 

And let him fall by Cæ ar's worthy ſword. 

And thou, inglorious, feeble, beardlicts boy! 

Dar'ſt thou thy hand in ſuch a deed employ ? 

Does not thy trembling heart, wzth horror 
dread 7-45 

Jove's thunder grumbling o'er thy guilty head ? 

Had not his arms with triumphs oft been crown'd ; 

And ev'n the vanquiſh'd world his conqueſt 
own'd; <= 

Had not the reverend ſenate call'd him head, 

And Cæſar given fair Julia to his bed; 50 

He was a Roman ſtill: a name ſhould be 

For ever ſacred to a king, like thee. | 

Ah, ſool! thus blindly by thyſelf undone, 

Thu ſeek'ft his ruin, who upheld thy throne : 

He only could thy feeble power maintain, 755 

Who gave thce firlt o'cr Egypt's realm to reign. 

The ſeamen, now, advancing near to ſhore, 
Strike the wide ſail, and ply the plunging oar; 
When the falſe miſcreants the navy meet, 

And with diſembled cheer the Roman greet. 760 

They ſeign their hoſpitable land addreſs'd, 

With ready friendſhip, to receive he gueſt ; 

Excuſing much an inconvcnicnt ſho, 

Where ſhoal: lic thick, and meeting currents roar: 

From his tall ſhip, unequal to the place, 765 

"They heg him to their lighter bark to paſs. 
Had not the gods, unchangeally, decreed 


| Devoted Pompey in that hour to bleed. 
A thouſand ſigns the danger near ſforctel, 


Seen by his ſad preſaging friends too well. 770 


Had their low fawning juſtly been defign'd, 


If truth could lodge in an Ægyptian mind, 


Their king himſelf with all his fleet had come, 


Jo iead, in pomp, his benetacior home. 
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But thus fate will'd; and Pompey choſe to Unmov'd and firm he fix d him on his ſcat, 


bear 775 
A certain death before uncertain fear. 6 
While, now, aboard the hoſtile boat he goes, 
To follow him the frantic matron vows, { 
And claims her partnerſhip in all his woes. 
But, oh! forbear (he cries) my love, forbear; 780 
Thou and my ſon remain in ſafety here. 
Let this old head the danger firit explore, 
And prove the faith o? yon' ſuſpected ſhore. 
He ſpoke ; but ſhe, unmov'd at his commands, 
Thus loud exclaiming, ſtretch 'd her eager 
hands : 785 
Whither, inhuman ! whither art thou gone? 
Still muſt 1 weep our common griefs alone? 
Foy ſtill, with thee, ſorſakes my boding heart; 
And fatal is the hour whene'er we part. 
Why did thy veſſel to my Lefbos turn? 
Why was I from the faithful iſland berne? 
Muſt I all lands, all ſhores, alike, forbear, 
And only on the ſeas thy ſorrows ſhare ? 
Thus, ro the winds, loud plain'd her fruitleſs 
| tongue, 
Vihile eager from the deck on high ſhe hung; 795 
Trembling with wild aſtoniſhment and fear, ; 


790 


She dares not, while her parting lord they bear, 
Turn her eyes from him once, or fix them there. 
On him his anxious navy all are bent, 
And wait, folicitous, the dire event. 
No danger aim'd againſt his life they doubt 
Care for his glory ouly, fills their thought : 
They with he may not ſtain his name renown'd, 
By mean ſubmiſſion to the boy he crown'd, 
Juſt as he enter'd o'er che veſſel's ſide, 805 
Hail, gent ral! the curs'd Septimius cry'd, 
A Roman once in generous warfare bred, 
And oft in arms by mighty Pompey led ; 
But now (what vile diſhonour mult it bring) 
"Che ruſhan flave of an Egyptian king. 
Fierce was he, horrible, inur'd to blood, 
And ruthleſs as the ſavage of the wood, 
Oh, Lortune ! who but would have call'd thee 
kind, 
And thought thee merciſully now inclin'd, 
When thy o'er-ruling providence withheld 815 
This hand of wiichiei from Pharſalia's field? 
But, thus, thou ſcatter'ſt thy deſtroying ſwords, 
And every land thy victims thus affords. 
Shall Pompey at a tyrant's bidding bleed ! { 
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Can Roman hanc's be to the taſk decreed ! 

Ev'n Cæſer, and his gods, abhor the deed. | 

Say you! who with the ſtain of murder brand 

Immortal Brutus's avenging hand, | 

What monſtre ns title, yet to ſpeech unknown, 

Jo lateit times ſhall mark Septimius down! 825 
Now in the boat defencclefs Pompey fate, 

Surrounded and abandon'd to his fate. 

Nor long they hold him in their power, aboard, 

Fre every villain drew his ruthleſs word: 82) 


The chiet perceiv'd their purpoſe ſoon,and ſpread . 


His Roman gown, with patience, o'er his head: 
And when the curs'd Achillas pierc'd his breaſt, 
His riſing indignation cloſe repreſs'd. 

No ſighs, no groans, his dignity profan'd, 

No tears His ſtill unſully'd glory ſtaig'ds 835 


And dy'd, as when he liv'd and conquer'd, great, 


Meanwhile, within his equal parting ſoul, 

Theſe lateſt pleaſing thoughts revolving roll. 

In this my ſtrongeſt trial, and my laſt, $49 

As in ſome theatre I here am plac'd: 

The faith of ZEgypt, and my fate, ſhall be 

A the ne for preſent times, and late poſterity. 

Much of my former life was crown'd with praiſe, 

And honours waited on my early days : 845 

Then, fearleſs, let me this d ead period meet, 

And force the world to own the ſcene complete. 

Nor yrieve, my heart! by fuch baſe hands to 
bleed; ; 

Whoever ſtrikes the blow, tis Cæſar's deed. 


What, though this mangled carcaſe ſhall be 


torn, 1 850 
Theſe limbs be toſt about for public ſcorn; 
My long preſperity has found its end, 
And death comes opportunely, like a friend: 
lt comes, to ſet me free from fortune's power, 
And gives, what ſhe can rob me of no more. 855 
My wife and fon behold me now, tis true; 
Oh! may no tears, no groans, my fate purſue ! 
My virtue rather let their praiſe approve, 
Let them admire my death, and my remem- 
. brance love, 

Such conſtancyin thatdread hourremain'd, 300 
And, to the laſt, the ſtruggling ſoul ſuſtain'd. 

Not ſo the matron's feebler powers repreſs'd 
The wild impatience of her frantic breaſt: 
With every ſtab her bleeding heart was torn, $64 
With wounds much harder to be ſeen than borne. 
"1'is I, *tis I have murder'd him! (ſhe cries) 
My love the ſword and ruthleſs hand ſupplies. 
Twas | allur'd him to my fatal iſle, 
That cruel Cæſar firſt might reach the Nile; 
For Cæſar ſure is there; no hand but his 870 
Has right to ſuch a parricide as this. 
But whether Cæſar, or who'er thou art, 
Thou haſt miſtook the way ro Pompey's heart: 
That ſacred pledge in my ſad boſom lies, 
There plunge thy -dagger, and he more than 

dies. - 875 

Me too, moſt worthy of thy fury know, 
The partner of his arms, and fworn your foe. 
Of all our Roman wives I {ingly bore 
The camp's fatigue, the ſea's tempeſtuous roar : 
No dangers, not the victor's wrath, 1 fear'd; $80 
What mighty monarchs durſt not do, | dar'd. 
Theſe guilty arms did their glad refuge yield, 


And claſp'd him, flying from Pharſalia's field. 


Ah, Pompey ! doſt thou thus my faith reward? 
Shalt thou be doom's to die, and I be ſpar'd ? 885 
Rut Fate ſhall many means of death afford, 
Nor want th' aſſiſtance of a tyrant's ſword. 
And you, my friends, in pity, let me leap 

Hence headlong, down amidſt the tumbling deep: 
Or to my neck the ſtrangling corcage tie: 

If there be any friend of Pompey uigh, 
Transſix me, ſtab me, do but let my die. 

My lord! my huſband !—Yet thou art not dead; 
And ſee! Cornelia is a captive led: : 
From thee their cruel hands thy wife detain, 895 


Reſerv d to wear th inſulting victor's chain. 
5 


R O WE 
She ſpoke; and ſtiffening ſunk in cold deſpair; 


Her weeping maids the lifcleſs burden bear; 
While the pale mariners the bark unmoor, 


spread every ſail, and fly the faithleſs ſhore. goo | 


Nor agonies, nor livid death, diſgrace 
The ſacred features of the hero's face; 
In the cold viſage, mournfully ſerene, 
The fame indignant majeſty was ſeen ; 
here virtue ſtill unchangeable abode, 905 
And ſcorn'd the ſpite of every partial god. 
The bloody buſineſs now complete and done, 
New Fulies urge the ſierce Septimius on. 
He rends the robe that veil'd the hero's head, 
And to full view expos'd the recent dead; 910 
Hardin his horrid gripe the face he preſs'd, 
While yet the quivering muſcles life confeſs'd : 
He drew the dragging body down with haſte, 
Then croſs a rower's ſeat the neck he plac'd; 914 
There, aukward, haggling, he divides the bone 
(The headſman's art was then butrudely known), 
Straight on the ſpoil his Pharian partner flies, 
And robs the heartleſs villain of his prize. 
The head, his trophy, proud Achillas bears) 
Septimius an inferior drudge appears, 8 
And in the meaner miſchief poorly ſhares. 
Caught by the venerable locks, which grow 
In hoary ringlets on his generous brow, 
To Ægypt's impious king that head they bear, 
That laurels us'd to bind, and monarchs fear. 925 
T:ofe ſacred lips, and that commanding tongue, 
On which the liſtening Forum oft has hung; 
That tongue that could the world with eaſe re- 
{train, h | 
And ne'er commanded war or peace in vain; 929 
That face, in which ſucceſs came ſmiling home, 
And doubled every joy it brought to Rome : 
Now pale, and wan, is fix'd upon a ſpear, 
And borne, for public view, aloft in air. 
The tyr.nt, pleas'd, beheld it; and decreed 
To keep this pledge of his deteſted deed. 935 
His lives ſtraight drain the ſerous parts away, 
And arm the waſting fleſh-againſt decay ; 
Then drugs and gums through the void veſſels 
als, 
And for duration fix the ſtiffening maſs. 
Inglorious boy ! degenerate and baſe ! 940 
Thou laſt and worſt of the Lagzan race! 
Whoſe: feeble throne, ere long, ſhall be compell'd 
Jo thy laſcivious ſiſter's reign to yield: 


Canſt thou, with altars, and with rites divine, 


The raſh vain youth of Macedan inſhtine; 945 
Can Ægy pt ſuch ſtupendous fabrics build; 
Can her wide plains with pyramids be fill'd; 
Caift thou, beneath ſuch monumental pride, 
The worthleſs Ptolemæan fathers hide; 949 
While the great Pompey's headleſs trunk is toſs'd 
In ſcorn, unbury' d, on thy barbarous coaſt ? 
Was it ſo much? Could not thy care ſuffice, 
To keep him whole, and glut his father's eyes? 
lu thi:, his fortune ever held the ſame, 
Nt wholly kind, or wholly croſs, ſhe came. 95 3 
Patient, his long proſperity ſhe bore, 
But kept his death, and this ſad day, in ſtore. 

o meddling god did c'er his power employ, 

9 eale his ſorrows, or to damp bis joy; 
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Unmingled came the bitter and the ſweet, 90 
Aad all his good and evil was complete. 

No ſooner was he ſtruck by fortune's hand, 

But, ſee! he lies unbury'd on the ſand ; 

Rocks tear him, billows toſs him up and down, 
And Pompey by a headleſs trunk is known. 96g 


Chance found his mangled foe a funeral pile; 

In pity half, and half in ſcorn, ſhe gave 

A wretched, to prevent a nobler grav?. 
Cordus, a foilower long of Pompey's fate, 970 
(His quæſtor in Idalian Cyprus late) 

From a cloſe cave, in covert where he lay, 

Swift to the neighbouring ſhore betook his way: 
Safe in the ſhelter of the gloomy ſhade, 

And by ſtrong ties of pious duty ſway'd, _ , 1 
The fearleſs you h the watery ſtrand ſurvey'd. 
Twas now the thickeſt darkneſs of the night, 
And waining Phœbe lent a feeble light; 

Yet ſoon the glimmering goddeſs plainly ſhew'd 
The paler corſe, amidſt the duſky flood. 980 
The plunging Roman flies to its relief, 

And with ſtrong arms infolds the floating chief. 
Long ſtrove his labour with the tumbling main, 
And dragg'd the ſacred burden on with pain. 984 
Nigh weary now, the waves inſtru him well, 
To ſeize th' advantage of th” alternate ſwell : 
Borne on the mounting ſurge, to ſhore he flies, 
And on the beach in ſafety lands his prize. 
There o'er the dead he hangs with tender care, 
And drops in every gaping wound a tear: 990 
Then, lifting to the gloomy ſkies his head, 

Thus to the ſtars, and cruel gods, he pray'd: 

See, fortune! where thy Pompey lies! and oh! 

In pity, one, laſt little boon beſtow. 

He aſks no heaps of frankincenſe to riſe, 995 
No eaſtern odours to perfume the ſkies ; | 

No Roman necks his patriot corſe to bear, 

No reverend train of ſtatutes to appear ; 

No pageant ſhows his glories to record, 999 
And tell the triumphs of his conquering ſword ; 
No inſtruments in plaintive notes to ſound, 

No legions ſad to march in ſolemn round; 

A bier, no better than the vulgar need, 

A little wood the kindling flame to feed, 1904 
With ſome poor hand to tend the homely fire, 

Is all, theſe wretched relicks now require. 

Your wrath, ye powers! Cornelia's hand denies; 
J. et that, for every other loſs, ſuffice; _ 

She takes not her laſt leave, ſhe weeps not here, 
And yet ſhe is, ye gods! ſhe is too near. 1010 

Thus while he ſpoke, he ſaw where through 
the ſhade 

A flender flame its gleaming light diſplay'd ; 
There, as it chanc'd, abandon'd and unmourn'd, 
A poor neglected body lonely burn'd. 1014 
He ſeiz d the kindled brands; and oh! (he ſaid) 
Whoe'er thou art, forgive me, friendleſs ſhade; 
And though unpity'd and forlorn thou lie, 
Thyſelf a better office ſhalt ſupply. 
If there be ſeuſe in ſouls departed, thine 
To my great leader ſhail her rights reſign : 1020 
With humble joy ſhall quit her meaner claim, 
And biuſa to burn, when Pempey wants the 


flame, 


Yet ere proud Cæſar touch'd the Pharian Nile, 
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He ſaid; and, gathering in his garment, hore 
The glowing Fragments to the neighbouring 
ſhore. t - 

There ſoon arriv'd, the noble trunk he found, 
Half waſh'd into the flood, hal! reſting on the 


grennd. 10264 


With diligence his hands a trench prepare, 
Fit it around, and place the body there. 
No cloven oaks in lofty order he, 
To lift the great patricien to the ſky : 1030 
Ey chance a few poor piauks were hard at hand, 
By ſome late ſhipwreck caſt upon the ſtrand ; 
Theſe pious Cordus gathers where they lay, 
And plants about the chief, as beſt he may. 

Now while the blaze began to rife around, 1035 
The youth ſat mournſul by upon the ground: 
And ah! (he cry'd) if this unworthy flame 


Diigrace thy great, majeſtic, Roman name; 


If the rude outrage of the ſtormy ſeas 1039 
Seem better to thy ghoſt, than rites like theſe; 
Vet let thy in;ur'd ſhade the wroig forget, 
Which duty and officious zeal commit. 

Fate ſrems itſelf, in my excuſe to plead, 

And thy hard fortune juſtifies my deed. 

I only wild, nor is that wiſh in vain, 1045 
Jo ſave thee from the monſters of the main; 
From vulture claws, from lions that devour, 
From mortal malice, and from Cæſar's power. 
No longer, then, this humbler flame withſtand ; 
*Fis lighted to thee by a Roman hand. 1050 
If cer the gods permit unhappy me, 

Once more, thy lov'd Heſperian land to ſee, 
Vith me thy exil'd aſhes ſhall return, | 

And chaſte Cornelia give thee to thy ur. 
Mean-while, a ſignal ſhall thy care p: ovide, 1055 
Some future Roman votary to guide; 
When with due rites thy fate he would deplore, 
And thy pale head to theſe thy limbs reſtore : 
Then ſhall ke mark the witneſs of my ſtone, 


And, taught by me, thy ſacred ghoſt atone 1060 


He fpoke ; and ſtraight, with buſy, pious hand, 


Heap'd on the ſmoking corſe the ſcatter'd brands: 


Slow ſunk amidſt the fire the waſting dead, 
And the faint flame with dropping marrow fed. 
Now gan the glittering ſtars to fade away, 1065 
Pefore the roſy promiſe of the day, 
When the pale youth th' unfiniſh'd rites forſook, 
Aid to the covert of his cave betook. 

Ah! why thus raſhly would thy fears diſclaim 
That only deed which muſt record thy name? 
Ev'n Cæſar's ſelf ſhall juſt applauſe beſtow, 1071 


And praiſe the Roman that inters his foe. 
+ Securely tell him where his ſon is laid, 


An: be ſhall give thee back his mangled head. 

FEut ſoon behold! the bolder youth returns, 1075 

While, half conſum'd, the ſmouldering carcaſe 
burns; I 

Fre yet the cleanſing fire had melted down 

"The fleſby muicles from the firmer bone. 

He quench'd the relics in the briny wave, 

And hid them, haſty, in a narrow grave: 1080 

Then with a ftone the ſacred duſt he binds, 

To guard it from the breath of ſcattering winds : 

And leſt ſome heedleſs mariner ſhould come, 

And viola.c the warticr's humble tomb; | 


c_ 
” 


Thus with a line the monument he keeps, 105 
Beneath this ſtone the once great Pompey 
.- Deeps.” : 
Oh ies can thy malice ſwell ſo high? 
Canſt thou with Cæfar's every wiſh comply ? ö 
Muſt he, thy Pompey once, thus meanly lie? 
But ch ! forbear, miſtaken man, forbear! 1090 
Nor dare to fix the mighty Pompey there : f 
Where there are ſeas, or air, or earth, or ſkies, 
Where-c'er Rome's empire ſtretches, Pompey 
lies: ; - 
Far be the vile memorial then convey'd! 


Nor let this ſtone the partial gods upbraid. 109; 


Shall Hercules all Octa's heights demand, 

And Nyſa's hill, for Bacchus only, ſtand; 
While one poor pebble is the warrior's doom, 
That fought the cauſe of liberty and Rome ? 

If fate decrees he muſt in Egypt lie, 1100 
Let the w' ole fertile realm his grave ſupply. 
Vietd the wide country to his awful ſhade, 

Nor et us bear on any part to tread, 
Fearful to violate the mighty dead 

But if one ſtone muſt bear the ſacred name, 1195 
Let it be fill'd with long records of fame. 
There let the paſſenger, with wonder, read, 
The pirates vanquich'd, and the occan freed ; 
Sertorius taught to yield; the Alpine war; 1-09 
And the young Roman knight's triumphal car, 
With thefe, the mighty Pontic king be plac'd, 
And every nation of the vanquiſh'd eaſt: _ 
Tell with what loud applauſe of Rome, he drove 
Thrice his glad wheels to Capitohan Jove: 1114 
Tell too, the patriot's greateſt; beſt renown, : 
Tell, how the victor laid his empire down, 
And chang'd his armout for the peaceful gown 
But ah! what marbles to the talk ſuſſice! 
luſtead of theſe, turn, Roman, turn thy eyes; 
Seek the kn wn name our Faſti us'd to wear, 1129 
The noble mark of many a glorious y-ar ; 

The name that wont the trophy'd arch to grace, 
And ev'n the temples of the gods found place: 
Decline thee lowly, bending to the ground, 1124 
And there that name, that Pompey may he found. 
Oh fatal land what curſe can 1 beſtow, 
Equal to tho e, we to thy miſchiefs owe? 

Well did the wile Cumæan maid of yord 
Warn thy Heſperian chi-fs to ſhun thy ſhore. 


; ſoil, | $130 
And thou, withhold thy waters, fruitful Nile! 
Like Egypt, like the land of Æthiops, burn, 
And her fat earth to ſandy deſerts turn. 

Have we, with honours, dead V{iris crown'd, 
And mourn'd him to the tinkling timbrel's ſound; 
Receiv'd her Iſis to divine abodes, 1136 
And rank'd her dogs deſorm'd with Roman gods 
While, in deſpite of Pon pey's injur'd ſhade, 
Low in her duſt his ſacred bones are laid! 1139 
And thou, oh Rome! by whoſe forgetſul hand 

Altars and temples, rear'd to tyrants, ſtand, 

Canſt thou neglect to call thy hero home, 

And leav- his ghoſt in baniſhment to roam! 
What though the victor's frown, and thy baſe 

fear, 


| Bad thee, at firſt, the pious taſk forbear ; 2145 


Forbid, juſt heavens! your dews to bleſs the 


ve 
14 


ce, 
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Yet now, at leaſt, oh let him now return, 
And reſt with honour in a Rom:n urn. 


Nor et miſtaken fuperſtition dread, 


On ſuch occaſions, to diſturb the dead; 1149 
Oh ! would commanding Rome my han. employ, 
The impious taſk ſhould be perform'd with joy; 
How would I fly to tear him from the tomb, 
And bear his aſhes in my boſom home! 

Perhaps, when flames their dreadful ravage make, 
Or groaning earth ſhall from the, center ſhake ; 
When blaſting dews the rifing harveſt ſ-1ze, 

Or nations ſicken with ſome dire difcafe : 

The gods, in mercy to us, ſhall command 

ro fetch our Pompey from th' accurſed land. 
Then, when his venerable bones draw near, 

In long proceſſions ſhall the prieſts appear, 

And their great chief the ſacred relics bear. 

Or if thou ſtill poſſeſs the Pharian ſhore, 

What traveller but ſhall thy grave explore; 
Whether he tread Syene's burning ſoil, 1165 
Or viſit ſultry Thebes, or fruitful Nile: 

Or if the merchants, drawn by hopes of gain, 
Seek rich Arabia, and the ruddy main; 

With holy rites thy ſhade ſhall he atone, 

And bow before-thy venerable ſtone. 1170 
For who but ſhall prefer thy tomb above 

The meaner fane of an Ægyptian Jove ? 

Nor envy thou, if abject Romans raiſe % 
Statues and temples, to their tyrant's praiſe ; 
Though his proud name on altars may prefide, 
And thine be waſh'd by every rolling tide; 1176 
Thy grave ſhall the vain pageantry deſpiſe, 


Thy grave, where that great god, thy fortune, 


lies. 
Ev'n thoſe who kneel not to the gods above, 
Nor offer ſacrifice or prayer to Jove, 120 
To the Bidental bend their humble eyes, 
And worſhip u here the bury'd thunder lies, 
Perhaps fate wills, in honour to thy fame, 
No marble ſhall record thy mighty name. 
So may the duſt. ere long, be worn away, 1185 
And all remembrance of thy wrongs decay: 
Perhaps a better age ſhall come, whtn none 
Shall think thee ever luid beneath this ions ; 
When Zgypt's boaſt of Pompey's tomb fall 
prove 
As unbeliev'd a tale, as Crete relates of Jovc. 1190 


LUCANTs PHAKSAULIS 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The poet bawing ended the foregoing Look wvith the death 
of P omp:y, begins this with bis Apotie/is ; from 
thence, after a ſbort account of Cale guihering up 
the relics of the battle of Fharſulia, and tranſport- 
ing them to Cyrene in Africa, he goes on to deſcribe 


Cornelia“ Paſſion upon the death of ber huſoand, 


Among ff ether things, ſte informs his fon Sextus of 


Vai. Iv. 


POB. 


— F 
— 
153 
bis father's lat commands, to centi nue the zwar in 
defence of the commonaeally , Sextus ſets fall for 
( alo's camp, where he meets bis elder brather Cn. 
Pompeius, and acquaints bim with the fate of thar 
Father. Upon this occaſion the poet dgciabes the rage 
of the elder. Pompey, and the diferders that haps 
fened'in the Camp, both which Cato appeaſts, To 
prevent any futuse inconventence of this lind, Ls res 
folv.s to put ihe upon attion, aid in ere dt 
to join with Fuba. After a d:ſcrivtion of tis 
Syrts, and their dangerous paſſage by them. fellows 
 ato's ſpeech to encourage the foldicrs to march 
tbreugb the deſerts of Lybiaz then on account of 
Lybia, the deſerts, and their march. In the middle 
of which is a beautiful digreſſion concerning the dem- 
fle of Fupiter- Ammon, with Labienus's perſuaſion 
to ( ato, to enquire of the oracle concerning the events 
of the war, and Cato's famous anſwer, From 
thence, after a warm elegy ien ( ato, the auther 
goes on to the aceount of the original of ſerpents in 
Aſric; and this, with the defect iption of the varicus 
kinds, and the ſeveral deaths of the ſuldiers by then, 
is perhaps the moſt poetical part of this whole wort, 
At Leptis be leaves Cato, and returns to Ceſar, 
<obom be brings into | gypt, fler having ſhexwn bim 
the ruins of Troy, and from thence talen an ccca- 
ſion io ſpeak well of poetry in general, and bimſe f 
in particular. Ceſar, uten bis arrival on the ci 
of Egypt, is met by an ambaſſador from ! tolemy 
with | ompey s head. He receives the preſent ( ac- 
cord ng to Lucan} with a feigned avborrerce, ond 
concludes the book with tears, and a ſeeming grief 
for the misfortunes of fo great a man. 


N OR in the dying embers of the pile 
2 Y Slept the great foul upon the banks of Nile. 
Nor longer, by the earthiy parts reſtrain'd, 


Amidſt its wretched relics was detain d; 


But, active and impatient of delay, 5 

Shot ſrom the moulderivg heap, and upwards 
urg'd its way. ; 

Far in thoſe azure regions of the air 

Which border on the rolling ftarry ſi here, 

Beyond our orb, and nearer to that height, 

Where Cynthia drives around her ſilver light; 10 

Tneir happy ſeats the. demi-gods p ficfs, 

Refin'd by virtue, aud prepar'd for blus; 

Of life unblam d, @ pure and pious race, 

Weriky that lower heaven and ſtars to grace, (® 

Divine, and equal to the glorious place. 3 

There Pompey's foul, adorn'd with heavenly 
light, 15 


Soon ſhone among the reſt, and as the reſt was 


bright. 
New to the bleſt abode, with wonder $!1'd, 
The ſtars and moving planets he beheld ; 
Then looking down op the ſun's fecble ray, 
Survey'd our auſky, faint, imperfect day, 
And under what a cloud of night we Jay. 
Put when he ſaw, how on the fhore forlorn 
His hæadleſs ti unk was caſt for public ſcorn ; 
When he behcli, how envious fortune, ſtill, 25 
Took pains to uſe a fenſcleſs carcaſe ill, | 
He ſmil'd at the vain malice of bis foe, 
And pity'd impotent mankind Lelows 
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Then 'ightly paſſing o'er Fmathia's plain, 

His flying navy ſcatter'd on the main, 39 

And cruct Cæſar's tents ; he fix'd at laſt 

His reſidence in Brutus' ſacred breaſt”: 

There brooding o'er his country's wrongs he fate, 

The Natz's avenger, and the tyrant's fate; 

There mourniul Rome might flill her Pompey 
find, g 35 

T ere, and in Cato's free unconquer'd mind. 

He, while in deep ſuſpenſe the world yet lay, 

Anxious and doubtfui whom it ſhould obey, 

Hatred avow d to Pompe; 's {:if did bear, 

Though his companion in the common war, 40 

Though, by the fenatc's juft command, they 
ſtood 

Engag' d together for the public good; 

But dread Pharſelia did all doubts decide, 

And firmly fix d him to the vanquiſu'd ſide. | 

„IIis hc Iplcis.country, like an orphan left, 45 

Friendleſs and poor, of all ſupport bereft, 

He took an cheriſt d with a fatiler's cate, 


' He comforted, he bade her not to fear; 


And taught her ſecble hands once more the 
tra:ic of war. 


Nor luſt of empire did his courage ſway, 50 
Nor hate, nor proud repugnance to obey : 


Paſſions and private intereſt he forgot; 

Not for himſelf. but liberty he fought. 

Straig! t to Corcyra's port his way he bent, 

"The ſwift, advancing victor to prevent; 55 
Who, marching ſudden on to new ſucceſs, 


_*'Fhefeatter'd legions might with eaſe oppreſs. 


There, with the ruins of Emathia's field, 

The flying hoſt, a thouſand ſhips he fill'd. 

Who that from land, with wonder, had deſcry'd 
The paſſing flect, in al! itz naval pride, 


Stretch'd wide, and o'er the diſtant ocean fpread, 


Could have believ'd thoſe mighty numbers fled ? 
L. alea oerpaſt, and the Tenariun ſhore, 
Yithſwelling fails he for Cythera bore 65 
Then Crete he ſaw, and with a northern wind. 
Soon left tlie fam'd Dictæan iſle behind, 
Urg'd by the bold Phycuntines churlifh pride, 
(Their ſhores, their haven, to his flect deny 'd) 
The chief reveng'd the wrong, aud as he paſs'd, 
Laid their unhoſpitable city walte 71 
Thenee waſted forward, to the coaſt he came 
Which took of old from Palinure its name 
(Nor ltaly this monument alone 
Cau boaſt, ſince Lybia's Palinure has ſhown. 
Ter peaceſul ſhores were to the Trojan known.) )- 
From hence they ſoon deſcry with doubtſul pain, 
Another navy on the diſtant main 
Aaxious they ſtand, and now expect the foe, , 
Now t' eir companions in the public woe: 80 
The victor's haſte inc ines them moſt to fear: 
Each veſſel ſeems a hoſtile face to wear, ) 
And every fail they ſpy they fancy Caſa 9 
there. | . 8 
But ob, thoſe ſhips a different burden bore, 
A mournful ſreight they waſted to the ſhore: 85 
Sortews that might tears, ev'n from Cato, gain, 
And teach che rigid Stoic to complain. 


POEM 3. 


When long the ſad Cornelia's prayers, in vain, 
Had try'd the flying navy to detain, 
With Sextus long had ſtrove, and long implor'd, 
To wait the relics of her murder'd lord; 91 
The waves, perchance, might the dear pledge re- 

ſtore, | 

And waft him bleeding from the ſaithleſs ſhore: 
Still grief and love their various hopes inſpire, 
Tilt the beholds hei Pompey's funeral fire, ' 
Till on the land ſhe fees th? ignoble flame 
Aſcend, unequal to the hero's name; 
Ihen into juſt complaints at length ſhe broke, 
And thus with pious indignation ſpoke : 

Oh fortune! doft thou then diidain t' afford 
My love's laſt office to my deareſt lord? 


Am I one chaſte, one laſt embrace deny'd? 
Shall not I lay me by his clay-cold fide, 


Nor tears to bathe his gaping wounds provide? 
Am I unworthy the ſad torch to bear, 195 
To light the flame, and burn my flowing hair? 
To gather from the ſhore the noble ſpoil, 
And place it decent on the fatal pile ? 
Shall not his bones and ſacred duſt be borne, 
In this ſad boſom to their peaceful urn ? 110 
Whate'er the laſt conſuming flame ſhall leave, 
Shall not this widow'd hand by right receive, 
And to the gods the precious relics give? 
Perhaps, this laſt reſpect, which I ſhould ſhow, 
Some vile Egyptian hand does not beſtow, 
Injurious to the Roman ſhade below. 
Happy, my Craſſus, were thy bones, which lay 
Expos'd to Parthian birds and bealts of prey! 
Here the laſt rites the cruel gods allow, | 
And for a cu:ſe my Pompey's pile beſtow. 120 
For ever will the ſame ſad fate return? 
Still an unburied huſband muſt I mourn, 
And wcep my ſorrows o'er an empty urn ? 
But why ſhould tombs be built, or urns be made? 
Does grief like mine require their feeble aid? 125 
Is he not lodg'd, thou wretch! within my heart, 
And fix d in every deareſt vital part? 
O'er monuments ſurviving wives may grieve, 
She ne'er will need them, who diſdains to live. 
But oh! beheld where yon malignant flames 130 
Caſt feebly ſorth their mean inglorious beams: 
From my lov'd lord, his dear remains, they riſe, 
And bring my Pompey to my weeping eyes; 
And now they ſink, the languid lights decay, 
The cloudy ſmoke all eaſtward rolls away, 
And wafts my hero to the riſing day. 
Me too the winds demand, with freſh'ning gales; 
Euv.cus they call, and ſtretch the ſwelling 
ſails, 139 
No land on earth ſeems dear as Egypt now, 
No land that crowns and triumphs did beſtow, 
And with new laurcls bound my Pompey 's 
brow. 
That happy Pompey to my thoughts is loſt, 
He that is left, lies dead on yonder coaſt ; 
He, only he, is all I now demand, 


For him I linger near this curſed land; 145 


Endear'd by crimes, for horrors lov'd the more, 
I cannot, will not, leave the Pharian ſhore. 


d, 
JT 
e. 


95 


10 


145 


a o % Ur 155 


Thou Sextus, thou ſhalt: prove the chance of- 


war, 

And through the worid thy father's enſigns 
bear, 

Then hear his laſt command, intruſted to my 
care. i 


„ When-e'er my laſt, my fatal hour ſhall come, 15 1 


« Arm you, my ſons, for liberty and Rome; 
„While one-ſhall of our free-horn race remain, 
« Let him prevent the tyrant Czſar's reign. 


« From each free city round, from every land, T5 5 


„Their warlike aid in Pompey's name demand. 

« Theſe are the parties, theſe the. friends. he 
leaves, | 

« This legacy your dying father gives, 

« |: for the ſea's wide rule your arms you bear, 

« \ Pompey ne'er can want a navy there, 

« Heirs of my fame, my ſons, ſhall wage my 
war. 

& Only be bold, vnconquer'd in the fight, 162 

& And, like your father, ſtill defend the right. 

© To Cato, if for liberty he ſtand, ) 

« Submit, and yield you to his ruling hand, 5 

Pra ve, juſt, and only wo:thy to command. 

At length to thee, my Pompey, I am juſt, 

I have ſurviv'd, and well diſcharg'd my truſt; 

Through chaos now, and the dark realms below, 

'To follow thee, a willing ſhade Igo: 

If :onger with a lingering fate I ſtrive, 

Tis but to prove the pain of being alive, 

'Tis to b: curs'd for daring to ſurvive. j 

She, who could bear to ſee thy wounds, and-live, 

New prooſs of love, and fatal grief, iha'l give. 175 

Nor need ſhe fly for ſuccour to the ſword, 

The fleepy precipice, and deadly cord ; 

She from herſelf ſhall find her own relicf, 

And ſcorn to die of any death but grief, 

So ſaid the matron; and about her head 180 
Her veil ſhe draws, her mournful eyes to {hade. 
Reſolv'd to ſhroud in thickeſt ſhades her woe, / 
She ſeeks the ſhip's deep dark ome hold below: 
There lonely left, at leiſure to complain, 

She hugs her ſorrows, and enjoys her pain : 195 

Still with freſh tears the living grief would feed, 

And fondly loves it, in her hu{band'- ſtead, 

In vain the beating ſurges rage atoud, | 

And ſwelling Eurus grumbles in the ſhroud; 189 

Her, nor the waves beneath, nor winds above, 

Nor all the noiſy cries of fear can move ; 

In ſullen peace compos'd for death ſhe lies, 

And, waiting, longs to h.ar the tempeſt riſe; 
hen hopes the ſeamen's vows ſhall all be croſt, 

Prays for the ſtorm, and wiſhes to be loſt. 195 

Soon from the Pharian coalt the navy bore, 
And ſought through foamy ſeas the Cyprian 

More; | 
dolt eaſtern gales prevailing thence alone, 

o Cato's camp and Libya waſt them on. 

With mournful look from land as oft we know, 
A ſad prophetic ſpirit waits ou woe), 201 
Pompey his biother and the fleet beheld, 

ow near advancing o'er the watery field: 
Straight to the beach with hea. long haſte he flics: 

There is cur father, Sextus, where ? he cries; 205 


Do we ye live? Stands yet the ſovereign ſtate ? 

Or does the world, with Pompey, yield to fate ? 

Sink we at length before the conquering foe ? 

Ard is the mighty head of Rome laid low ? 259 

He ſaid; the+mournful brother thus reply'd ; 

O happy thou ! whom jands and ſeas divide” . 

Fron woes, which did to theſe ſad eyes betide: 

Theſe eyes! which of their horror ſtill complain 

Since they beheld our godlike father ſlain. 

Nor did his fate an equal death afford, 215 

Noi ſuſfer'd him to fall by Cæſar's ſword. 

Truſting in vain to hoſpitable gods, 

He dy'd, .oppre!s'd by vile Mgyptian odds: 

By the curs'd monarch of N:le's flimy wave 

He fell, a victim to the crown he gave. 220 

Yes, I beheld the dire, the bloody deed; a 

Theſe eyes beheld our valiant father bleed: 

Amaz'd I look'd, and ſcarce believ'd my fear, 

Nor thought th! Agyptian could fo greatly 
dare; 


But till I look'd. and ſancy'd Ceſar there. 


But, »h !- not all his wounds ſo much did move, 

Piere'd my ſad foul, and ſtruck my filial love, 

As that his venerable head they bear, 

Their wanton trophy, fix' i upon a {pear ; 

Through every town "tis ſhown the vulgar's 
ſport, 230 

And the lewd la ghter of the tyrant's court. 


Tis ſaid that Ptolemy preſerves this prize, 


Proof of the deed, to glut the victor's eyes. 
The body, whether rent, or dorne away, 
By foul Z:gyprian dogs, and birds of prey: 235 
Whether within their greedy raws entomb'd, 
Or by thoſe wr-tched flames, we ſaw, conſum'd; 
Its fate as yet we know not, but forgive: 5 
That crime unpuniſh'd, to the gods we leave, 
Tis for the part preſerv'd alone we grieve. 
Scarce had he ended thus when Pompey, Warm 
With noble fury calls aloud to arm; | 
Nor ſecks in fighs and helpleſs tears relief, 


But thus in pious rage expreſe'd his grief: 


Hence all aboard, and haſte to put to lea, 245 
Urge on againſt the winds our adverſe way 
With me let every Roman leader go, 


Since Civil Wars were ne'er fo juſt as now. 


Pompey's unhury'd relics af your aid, 

Call ior due rites and honours to be paid. 250 
Let Agypt's tyraut pour a purple. flood, 

And footh the ghoft wi h'his iglor'ous blood, 


Not Alexander ſhall his pricſts defend, 


Forced from his golden ſhrine he ſha'l deſcend : 
In Mareotis, deep I'll plunge him down, 255 
Deep in the fluggiſh waves the royal carcale 
| drown. | 

From his proud pyramid Amaſis torn, 

With his long dynaſties my rage ſhal! mourn, > 
And floating down their muddy Nile be borne. ) 
Each ſtately tomb and monumental ſtone, 260 
For thee, unburied Pompey, ſnall arone. 

Iſis no more ſhall draw the cheated crowd, 

Nor God Oliris in his linen faroud ; OW 
Stript of their ſarines, with ſcorn they ſnall be 


caſt, 
To be by ignominious hands delac'-; 265 
X 2 
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, Now z4his his lateſt trophy ſerve to raiſe, 
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To Pompey's duſt a ſacrifice ſhall bleed, 
While bu ning deities the flame ſhall feed, 


Walte ihall the land be laid, and never now a 


Their holy Apis, of diviner breed, 2 | 


The tiller's care, not feel the crooked plow : 

None ſhall be left for whom the Nile may flow: 
Till, the gods baniſh'd; and the people gene, 272 

Egypt to Pompey ſnall be left alone. p 

He ſaid; then haſty to revenge he flew, 

And ſeaward out the ready navy drew ; 275 

But cocler Cato did the youth aſſwage, 

And praiſing much, compret his filial rage. 

Meanwhile the ſhores, the ſeas, and ſkies 
around; 

With mournful cries for Pempey's death reſound. 

A. rare example have their ſorrows ſhown, 280 

Vet in no age beſide, nor people known, 

How fading power did with compaſſion meet, 

And croutcs deptor'd the ruins of the great. 

But when the ſai Cornclia firſt appear'd, 284 

When on the deck her nypurnful head ſhe rear'd, 

Her locks hang rucely o'cr the matron's face, 

With ail the pomp ot grief's diforder'd grace; 

hen they beheld her, waſted quite with woe, 

And ſpent with tears that never ccas'd to flow, 

Arain they teel their Joſs, again complain, 290 

And heave: and earth ring with the ir crigs again. 

Soon as ſhe landed on the friendly ſtrand, 

He: lord's laſt rites empicy her pious hand; 

To his dear ſuade ſhe builds a funeral pile, 

An! decks it proud with many a noble ſpoil. 295 

There ſhone his arms with antic gold inlaid, 
Iherethe rich robes which ſhe herſelf had made, 

Robes to imperial Jove in triumph erxſt diſ- 

play d: 
The relics of his pat victorious days, ; 


And in one common flame together blaze. 
Such was the weepirſg matron's pious care: 
The ſoldlers, taught by her, their fires prepare; 
To every valiant friend a pile they build, 
That fell for Rome in curs'd Pharſalia's field : 305 
Stretch 'd wide along the ſhores, the flames ex- 
tend. 
And, grateſui to the wandering ſhades, aſcend, 
59 when Apvlian hinds, with art, renew 
he wintery paſturcs on their verdant hue, 
That flowers may riſe, and ſpringing graſs re- 
turn, 310 
With ſprecadigg flames the wither'd fichis they 
burn, ; 
Garganus then and Joity Vultur blaze, | 
And drew the diſtant wandering ſwains to gaze; 
Far arc the glittering fires deſcry'd by night, 
And gild the duſky fies around with light. 315 
But, oh! nct all the ſorrows of the crowd 
hat ſpoke their free impatient thoughts aloud, 
That tax'd the gods, as authors of their woe, 
And charg'd them with neglect cf things below; 
Not all the marks of the wild people's love, 320 
Ihe hero's ſoul, like Cato's praife, could move; 
Ry were his words, but from an honeſt heart,) 
Where faction and where favour had no part, 
Fut truth made up for paſſion and for art. 0 


We've loſt a Roman citizen (he ſaid) : 328 
One of the nobleſt of that name is dead; 

Who, though not equal to our fathers found, 
Nor by the ſtricteſt rules of juſtice bound, 


He, for his country's good, tranſgreſs'd her law, 
To keep a bold licentious age in awe. 

Rome held her freedom ſtill, though he was great; 
He ſway'd the ſenate, but they rul'd the ſtate. 333 
When crouds were willing to have worn his 
chain, h g | 

He choſe his private ſtation to retain, 

That all might free, and equal all remain. 
War's boundleſs power he never ſought to uſe, 
Nor a{k'd, but what the people might refu'e: 338 
Much he poſſeſs' d. and wealthy was his ſtore, 
Yet ſtill he gather'd but to give the more, 
And Rome, while he was rich, could ne'er he \ 
bor. 


And lov'd peace beſt, when he was forc'd to arm, 
Unmov'd with all the glitttering pomp of power, 
He took with joy, but laid it down with more: 345 
His chaſtet houſhold and his frugal board, 
Nor lewdneſs did, nor luxury afford, 
Ev'nin the higheſt fortunes of their lord. 5 
His noble name, his country's honour grown, 
Was venerably round the nations known, 
Aud as Rome's ſaireſt light and brighteſt glory 
ſhone. | 
When betwixt Marius and fierce Sylla toſt, 
The commonweaith her ancient freedom loſt, 
some ſhadow was yet left, ſome ſhew of power; 
Now ev'n the name with Pompey is no more: 355 
Senate and pcople all at once are gone, 
Nor need the tyrant bluſh to mount the throne. 
Oh, happy Pompey ! happy in thy fate, 
Happy by falling with the falling ſtate, 
Thy death a benefit the gods did grant, 360 
Thou might'ſt have liv'd thoſe Pharian ſwords 
to want. 
Freedom, at leaſt, thou doft by dying gain, 
Nor liv'ſt to ſce thy Julia's father reign; 
Free death is man's firſt bliſs, the next is to be 
ſlain. ' | 
Such mercy only l from Juba crave, |, 365 
(If Fortune ſhould ordain me Juba's ſlave)* | 
To Cæſar let him ſhew, but ſhew me dead, 
And keep my carcaſe, ſo he takes my head. 
He ſaid, and pleas'd the- noble ſhade below, 
More than a thouſand orators could do; 37 
Thovgh Tully too had lent his charming tongue, 
And Rome's full Forum with his praiſe had rung» 
But diſcord now infects the ſullen crond, 
And now they tell their diſcontents aloud: 
When Tarchon firſt his flying enſigns bore, 373 
Call'd out to march, and haſten'd to the ſhore; 
Him Cato thus, purſuing as he mov'd, 
Sternly beſpoke, and juſtly thus reprov'd: 
Oh, reſtleſs author of the roving war, 
Doſt thou again piratic arms prepare? 359 
Pompey, thy terror and thy ſcourge is gone, 
And now thou hop ſt to rule the ſeas alone. 


\ 


Yet from his faults this benefit we draw. 


He drew the ſword, but knew its rage to charm, | 
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He ſaid. and bent his frown upon the reft, 
Of whom one bolder thus the chief addreſs d, 
And thus their wear ineſs of wer confeſs' d: | 
For Pompey's fake (nor thou diſdain to hear) 
The Civil War we wage, theſe arms we bear; 
Him we prgferr'd to peace: but, Cato, now, 


"That cauſe, that maſter of our arms lies low. 


Let us no more our abſent country mourn, 390 
But to our homes and houſhold gods return; 


To the chaſte arms from whoſe embiace we fied, 


And the dear pledges of the nuptial bed. 

For, oh! what period can the war attend, 

Which not Pharſalia's field nor Pompey's death 
can end? 

The hetter times of flying life are paſt, 396 

Let death come gently on in peace at lat. 

Let age at length with providential care 

The neceſſary pile and urn prepare, 

All rites the cruel Civil War denies, 400 

Part ev'n of Pompey yet unbury'd lies. 

Though vanquiſh d, yet by no barbarian hand, 

We fear not exile in a ſoreign land. 

Nor are our necks by fortune now beſpoke, 

To bear the Scythian or Armenian yoke; 405 

The victor {till a citizen we own, 

And yield obedience to the Roman gown. 

While Pompey liv'd, ke bore the ſovereign ſway ; 

Cæſar was next. and him we now obey ; 

With reverence be the facred ſhade ador'd, 410 

But war has given us now another lord : 

To Cæſar and ſuperior chance we yield: 

All was determin'd in Emathia's field. 

Nor ſhall our arms on other leaders wait, 

Nor for uncertain hopes moleſt the ſtate, I 

We follow'd Pompey once, but now we follow \ 
Fate. 

What terms, what ſafety, can we hope for now, 

But what the victor's mercy ſhall allow? 

Once Pompey's preſence juttify'd the cauſe, 

Then fought we for our liberties and laws; 429 

With him the honours of that cauſe lie dead, 

And all the ſanctity of war is fled. 

If, Cato, thou for Rome theſe arms doſt bear, 

If ſtill thy country only be thy care, 

Seek we the legions where Rome's enſigns fly, 425 

Where her proud eagles wave theit wings on 
high: | 

No watter who to Pompey's power ſucceeds, 

We follow where a Roman conſul leads. 

This ſaid, he leap'd aboard; the youthful fort 
Join in his flight, and haſte to leave the port; 430 
The ſenſeleis croud their liberty diſdain, 

And long to wear victorious Cæſar's chain. 


Tyrannic power now ſudden ſeem'd to threat 


The ancient glories of Rome's free- born ſtate, 

Till Cato ſpoke, and thus deferr'd her fate: 
Didthen your vows and ſervile prayers conſpire 

Nought but a haughty maſter to defire ? 

Did you, when eager ſor the battle, come 

The flaves of Pompey, not the friends of Rome? 
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Some mighty chief you want, for whom to 
ſweat ; ) 

Yourfelves you know not, or at leaſt forget, 5 

And fondly bleed, that others may be great: 

Meanly you toil, to give yourſelves away; 

And die; to leave the world a tyrant's prey. 

The gods and fortune do at length afford 

A cauſe moſt worthy. of a Roman ſword, 450 

At length 'tis ſafe to conquer. Pompey now 

Cannot, by your ſucceſs, too potent grow; 

Vet now, ignobly, you wirhhoid your hands, 

When nearer liberty your aid demands. 

Of three who durit the ſovereign power in- 
vade, | 455 

Two by your fortune's kinder doom lie dead; 

And ſhall the Pharian ſword and Patthian bow 

Do more for liberty and Rome, than you? 

Baſe as you are, in vile ſubjection go, 

And ſcorn what Ptolemy did ill beftow, 4063 

ignobly innocent, and meanly good, : 

You durſt not ſtain your hardy hands in blood; 

Feebly awhile you ſought, but foon did yield, 

And fled the firſt from dire Pharſalia's field; 

Go then ſecure, for Cæſar will be good, 45 

Will pardon thoſe who are with cafe ſubdu'd; 

The pitying victor will in mercy fpare 

The wretch, who never durſt provoke his war. 

Go, ſordid flaves! one lordly malter gone, 

Like heirlooms go from father to the ſon. 479 

till to enhance your ſervile merit m re, 

Bear ſad Cornelia weeping from the ſhore ; 

Meanly for hire expoſe the matron's life, 

Metellus'“ daughter fell, and Pompey's wife; 

Take too his fons: let Cæ ſar ſind in you 475 

Wretches that may cv'n Ptoleniy out-do. 

But let not my devote life be ſpar'd, 

The tyrant greatly hal chat deed reward ; 

Such is the pric&of Cito's hated head, 


Kill me, and in my blood do Cæſar right, 
Tis mean to have no other guilt but flight. 

He ſaid, and ſtopp'd the flying naval power; 
Back they return'd, repenting, to the ſhore, 
As when the bees their waxen town forſake, 483 
Careleſs in air their wanderiug way they take; 
No more in cluſtering ſwarms condens'd they fly, 
But fleet uncertain through the various ſky ; 
No more from flowers they ſack the liquid ſwect, 
But all their care and induſtry forget: -. 459 
Then if at length the tinkling braſs they hear, 
With ſwift amaze their flight they bon ſorhear; 
Sudden their flowery labours they renew, 
Hang on the thyme, and ſip the balmy dew. 
Mean hile, ſecure on Hybla's fragrant plain, 495 
With joy exults the happy ſhepherd fwaiy; 
Proud that hi art had thus preferv'd his tore, 
He ſcorns to think his homely cottage poor. = 
With ſuch prevailing force did Cato's care 
The fierce impatient ſoidie's minds prepare, 
To learn obedicnce, and endure the war. 


Now, weary of the toil, from war to fly, 440 And now their minds, unknowing of repoſe, 


And ily lay your uſeleſs armour by; | 
Your bands neglect to wield the ſnining ſword, 
Nor can you iht but for a king and lord. 


With buſy toil to exerciſe àg choſe ; 
Still with ſucceſſtve lahours are they ply*' ll, 
And oft in long and weary marches try'd. Fos 


ww 


That all your former wars ſhall yell be paid; 480 
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Before Cyrene's walls they now ſit down; 

And here the victor's mercy well was ſhown, 5 | 
He takes no verigeance. of the captive town; 
Patient he ſpares, and bids the vanquiſh'd live, 
Since Cato, who could conquer, could forgive. 510 
Fence, Libyan Juba's realms they mean t' ex- 
| plore, | 

Juba, who borders on the ſwarthy Moor; 
But Nature's boundaries the journey ſtay, 
Ihe Syrts are fix'd athwart the middle way ; 
Yet led by daring Virtu- on they preſs, 515 
Scorn oppcſition, and it Il hope ſucceſs. 

When nature's hand the firſt formation try'd, 
When ſeas from lands ſhe did at firſt divide, 
The Syrts, not quite of ſca nor land bereft, 

A mingled maſs uncertain ſtill ſhe left; 520 

For not the land with ſeas is quite o' er- ſpread, 
Nor fink the waters deep their cozy bed, : 

Nor earth defends its ſhore, nor lifts aloft its 

head. ) 

The fite with neither, and with cach complies, 

Poubtful and inacceſſible it lies; $25 
Or *tis a ſca with ſhaliows bank'd around, 

Or *tis a broken land with waters drown'd ; 


Here ſhores advanc'd . o'cr Neptune's rule we 


find, | 

And there an inland ocean lags behind. 529 
Thus nature's purpoſe by herſelf deſtroy'd, 
I» uſeleſs to herſelf and unemploy'd, 
And part of her creation ſtill is void. N 
Perhaps, when firſt the world and time began, 
Her ſwelling tides and plenteous waters ran ; 
But long confining on the burning zone, 53 
The fiuking ſeas have felt the neighbouring ſun; 
Still by degrees we ſee how they decay, 
And ſcarce refiſt the thirſty God af Day. 
Perhaps, in diſtant ages, *twill be found, by 
When future funs have run the burning rand, 
*Yheſe Syrts ſha'l all be dry and ſolid ground; 
Snall are the depths their ſcanty waves retain, 
Aud earth grows daily on the yielding main. 

And now the Joaden fleet with active oars 
Divide the !zquid plain, and leave the ſheres, 545 
When eloudy ſkies a gather'ng ſtorm preſage, 
And Auſter from the South began to rage. 
Full from the land the ſounding tempeſt roars, 
Repels the fwelling ſurg-, aud ſweeps the ſhores; 
The wind purſues, drives on the rolling ſand, 550 
And gives new limits to the growing land. 
*Spite of the ſeaman's toil, the ſtorm prevails ; 
I: vain with {ſkilful ſtrength he hands the ſails, 
In vain the cordy cables bind them faſt, 

At ouce it rips and rends them from the maſt; 555 
At once the winds the fluttering canvas tear, 
Then whirl and whiſk it through the ſportive air. 
Some, timely for the rſing rage prepar'd, 

Furl the loofe ſheet, and lafh it to the yard, 

tt: vain their care; ſudden the furious blaſt s 60 
Snaps by the board, and bears away the maſt ; 
©! tackling, ſails, and maſt, at once bereft, 
the ſhip a naked helpleſs hull is leſt. 

Forc'd round and round, ſhe quits her purpos'd 

way, | 

And Louads uncertain o'er the ſwelling fea. 565 
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But happier ſome a ſteady courſe maintain, 

Who ſtand far out, and keep the deeper main. 

Their maſts they cut, and driving with the tide, 

Safe o'er the ſurge beneath the tempeſt ride : 

In vain did, from the ſouthern coaſt, their foe, 579 

All black with clouds, old ſtormy Auſter blow; 

Lowly ſecure amidſt the waves they lay, 

Old Ocean heav d hs back, and toil'd them on 
tneir way. 

Some on the ſhallows ſtrike, and doubtlſul ſtand, 

Part beat by waves, part fix'd upon the ſand. 575 

Now pent amidſt the ſhoals the bi:lows roar, 

Daſh. on the banks, and ſcorn the new-made 

ſhore : | 
Now by the wind driven on in heaps they ſwell, 


. The ſtedfaſt banks both winds aud waves repel ; 


The ſandy piles their ſtation fix'd maintain, 


Still with united force they rage in vain, 
And lift their heads ſecure amidſt the = 


plain. 

There icaped from ſeas, upon the faithleſs 
ſtrand, N 

With wecping eyes the ſhipwreck'd ſeamen 
tand, 


And, caſt on ſhore, look vainly out for land. 
Thus ſome were loſt ; but far the greater part, 
Preſerv*'d from danger by the pilot's art, 
Keep on their courſe, a happier fate partake, 
And reach in ſafety the Tritonian lake. 


Theſe waters to the tuneful god are dear, $590 


- | Whoſe vocal ſhell the ſea-green Nereids hear, 
"Theſe Pallas loves, ſo tells reporting fame, 


Here firſt from heaven to earth the goddeſs came, 
(Heaven's neighbourhood the warme: clime be- 
trays, x | 


| And ſ peaks the nearer Sun”: immediate rays) 595 
Here her firſt footſteps on the brink ſhe ſtaid 


Here in the watery glaſs her form ſurvey'd, ) 
And call'd herſelf from benc: the chaſte Tri- 


tonian maid. 


low, 
Riſe to the light; here heavily and flow, 
The ſilent dull forgetful waters flow. . 
Here by the wakeful dragon kept of old, 
Heſperian plants grew rich with living gold; 
Long fince, the ſruit was from the branches 
torn, | 604 
And now the gardens their loſt honours mourn. 
Such was in ancient times the tales receiv'd, 
Such by our good forefathers was believ'd ; 


Here Lethe's ſtreams, from ſecret ſprings be- | 


| Nor let enquirers the tradition wrong, 


Or darc to queſtion, now, the poet's ſacred ſong. 
Then take it for a truth, the wealthy wood 610 
Here under golden boughs low beoding ftood ; | 
On ſome large tree his folds the ierpent 
wound, 
The fair Hef, eriol virgins watch'd aroand, \ 
And join'd to guard the rich ſorbidden ground. 
But gre t Alcides cars to end their care, 615 


Stript the gay grove, and left the branches bare; 


Then back returning ſought the Argive ſhore, 


And the bright ſpoil to proud Euryſtheus bol. 


— 
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Theſe famous regions and the Syrts o' erpaſt, 
They reach'd he Garamantian coalt at laſt; 620 
Here, under Pompey's care the navy lies, 
Beneath the gentleſt clime of Libya's ſkies. 
But Cato's ſoul, by dangers unreſtrain'd, 

Vaſe and a dull inactive life diſdain'd, 

His daring virtue urges to go on. 625 

Through deſert lands, and nations yet unknown : 

To march, and prove th' inhoſpitable grou:d, 

To ſhun the Syrts, and lead the ſoldier round. 

Since now tempeſtuous ſeaſons vex the fea, 629 

And the declining year forbids the watery way ; 

He ſees the cloudy drizzling winter near, 

Al d hopes kind rains may cool the ſultry air: 

do haply may they journey on ſecure, | 

Ner burning heats, nor killing froſts endure; 634 

Bat while cool winds the winter's breath ) 
ſupplics, | 

With gentle warmth the Libyan ſun may riſe \ 

And both may join and temper well the ſk es. 

But ere the toilſome march he undertook, 
The hero thus the liſtening hoſt beſpoke: 639 

Fellows in arms ! whoſe bliſs, whole chiefeſt 

ood, | 
ls Rome defence, and freedom bought with 
blood. EO 
You, who, to die with liberty, from far 
Have follow'd Cato in this fatal war, 
Be now for virtue's nobleſt taſk prepar'd, 
For labours many, perilous, and hard. 645 
Think throu:h what burning climes, what 
wilds we go: 
No leafy ſhades the naked deſerts know, 
Nor ſilver ſtreams through flowery meadows 
flow. | 
But horrors there, and various deaths abound, 
And ſerpents guard th' unhoſpitable ground. 650 
Hard is the way; but thus our fate demands 
dome and her laws we ſeek amidſt theſe ſands. 
Let thoſe who, glowing with their country's love, 
Reſolve with me theſe dreadful plains to prove, 
Nor to return nor ſafety once debate, 655 
But only dare to go, and leave the reſt to fate. 
Think not 1 mean the dangers to diſguiſe, ' 
Or hide them from the cheated vulgar's eyes. 
Thoſe, only thoſe, ſhall in my fate partake, 
Who love the daring for the danger's ſake ; 660 
Thoſe who can ſuffer all the worſt can come, 


Rome. 

any yer ſhall doubt, or yet ſhall f. ar; 
It life be, more than liberty, his care ; 
Here, ere we journey farther, let him ſtay, 
luglorious let him, like a flave, obey, p 
Aud ſeek a maſter in ſome ſafer Way. 
Foremoſt, behold, 1 lead you to the toil, 
My fect hall foremoſt print the duſty ſoil : 
Srike me the firſt, thou flaming God of Day, 67 
firſt let me feel thy fierce, thy ſcorchi g ray; 
Ye living poiſons all, ye ſnaky train, 
Meet me the firſt upon the fatal plain. 
1 every pain, which you my warriors fear, 
Let me be firſt, and teach you how to bear. 675 
Who ſees me pant for drought, or fainting firſt, 

ct kim upbra. d me, and complain of thirſt, 
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And think it what they owe themſelves and | 


| 


159 


If eter for ſhelter to the ſhades I fly, 

Ne let him curſe, me, for the ſultry ſky, 

If while the weary ſoldier marches on, 

Your leader by diſtinguiſh'd eaſe be known, | 

Forſake my cauſe, and leave me there alone. 

The ſands, the ſerpents, thirſt, and burnirg 
heat, 

Are dear to patience, and (o virtue ſweet; 684 

Virtue, that ſcorns on cowards terms to pleaſe, 

Or cheaply to be bought, or won with eaſe ; 

But then the joys, then ſmiles upon her ſtate, 

Then faireſt to herſelf, then more complete, 5 


When glorious danger makes her truly great. 


80 Libya's plain alone ſhall wipe away 690 
The foul diſhonours of Pharſalia's day; 
So ſhall your courage now tranſcend that fear: 
You fled with glory there, to conquer here. 

He faid ; and hardy love of toil inſpir'd; - 
And ev'ry breaſt with godlike ardour fir'd. 695 


| Straight careleſs of return, without delay 


Through the wide waſte he took his pathleſs 
way. | 

Libya, ordain'd to be his laſt retreat, 

Receives the hero, fearleſs of his ſate; 699 

Herc the good gods his laſt of 1ibours com, 

Here ſhall his bones and ſacred duſt find room, 


And his great head be hid, within an humble \ 


tomb. 

If this large globe be portion'd right by fame, 
Then one third part ſhall fandy Libya claim : 
But if we count, as ſuns deſcend and riſe, 905 
If we divide by eaſt and welt the ſkies, 

Then, with fair Europe, Libya ſhall combine, 


And both to make the weſtern half ſhall join. 


2 


Whilſt wide- extended Aſia fills the reſt, 
Of all from Tanais to Nile poſſeſt, 
And reigns ſole empreſ of the dawnin 
Of all the Libyan ſoil, the kindlieſt fo nd 

Part to the weſtern ſ. as extends its bound; 
Where cooli g g.les, where gentle zephyrs fly, 
And ſetting ſuns adorn the gaudy ſky: - 715 
And yet ev'n here no liquid fountain's vein 


Wells through the ſoil, aud gurgles o'r the plain; 


But from our northern clime, our gentler heaven, 
Refreſhing dews and fruitful rains are driven; 
All bleak, the god, cold Boreas, ſpreads his wing, 
And with our winter gives the Libyan ſpring. 72 
No wicked wealth infects the ſimple ſoil, 

Nor golden ores diſcloſe their ſhining ſpoil: 

Pure is the glube, t is earth, and earth alone, 


| To guilty pride and avarice unknown: 725 


There citrop goves, the native riches, grow, 

There cool retreats and fragrant ſhades be- 
ſtow, 

And hoſpitably ſcreen their gueſts below. 

Safe by their leafy office, long they ſtood 

A ſacred, old, unviolated wood, 


Till Roman luxury to Afric paſt, 


And foreign axes laid their honours waſte, 
Thus utmoſt lands are ranſack'd te afford 


The far: feteh'd dainties, and the coſtly board. 734 


That border on the Syrts, and feel too nigh 


But rude and waſteful all th ſe regions le . 
Their ſultry ſummer ſun and ; arching fy. 
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No Earveſt, there, the ſcatter'd grain repays, 
But withe ing dies, and-ere it ſhoots decays : 739 
"There never loves to ſpr.ng the mantling vine, 
Nor wanton ringlets round her elm to twine: 
Tae thirſty duſt prevents the fwelling fruit, 
Drinks up the generous juice, and kills the root; 
Through fecret veins no tempering moiltures 


pals, 
To bind with viſcous force the mouldering 
maſs; 745 


But genial Jove, averſe, diſdains to ſmile, 
Fergets, and curſes the neglected ſoil. 
Theuce lazy Nature droops her idle head; 


As every vegetable ſenſe were dead; 749 
.ikence the wide dreary plains one viſage 
wer, 4 ; 


Alike in ſummer, winter, fpring appear, 
Kor fecls the turns of the revolving year. 
Ih n herbage bere (for ſome ev'n here is found) 
The Naſamonian hinds collect around; 
A naked race and-barbarous of mind, : 
Tuut live upon the loſſes of mankind : 
'The Syrts upply their wants and barren ſoil, 
And firow th” uuhoſpitable ſhores with ſpoil. 
Trade they have none, but rcady ſtill they 
ſtand, | 7 
Rapactous, to invade he wealthy ſtrand, 
And hold, a commerce, thus, with every diſ- 
tant land. | : 
Through this dire country Cato's journey lay, 
Here he purſu'd, while Virtue led the way. 
Here the bold youth, led by his high command, 
Fcarleſs of ſtorms and raging winds, by land 76 5. 
Repeat the dangers of the ſwelling main, 
And ſt / ive with ſtorms and raging winds again. 


Here all at large, where nought reſtrains Lis | 


force, 
Impetuous Auſter runs his rapid courſe ; 
Ner mount uns here, nor ſtediaſt rocks reſiſt, 770 
But free he ſweeps along the ſpecious liſt. 
No ſtable groves of ancient oak ariſe, 
1 tire his rage, and catch him as he flies; 
But wice, around, the naked plains appear, 5 
Here fierce he drives unbouude,i through the 
air, 
Roars and exerts bis dreadſul empire here. 
The whirling duſt, like leaves in eddies wrought, 
Riſing aloft, to the mid heaven is caught; 
'I'here hangs a ſullen cloud; nor falls again, 
Nor breaks, like gentle vapours; into rain. 780 
zazing. the poor inhabitant deſcries, 
Where high above his land and cottage flies; 
Bereft, he ſees his loſt poſſeſſions there, 
From earth tranſported, and now fixed in air. 784 
Not riſing flames attempt a bolder flight; 
Like ſmoke by riling flames uplifted, light 
"The ſands aſcend, and ſtain the heavens with 
night. : 
But now, his utmoſt power and rage to boait, 
The ſtormy god invades the Roman hoſt ; 
The foldicr yields, unequal to the ſhock, © 790 
And ſtaggeis at the wind's tempeſtuous ſtroke, 
* Amaz'd he ices that earth, which lowly lay, 
Forc'd frem beneath his feet, and torn away. 


ROW E 6 


POEM s. 


Oh Libya! where thy pliant ſurface bound, 

And form'd a ſolid, eloſe- compacted ground; 79; 

Or hadſt thou rocks, Whoſe hollows deep below; 

Would draw thoſe raving winds that looſel) 
blow; 5 

Their fury, by thy firmer maſs oppos'd, 

Or in thoſe dark infernal caves inclos'd, 

Thy certain ruin would at once complete, 850 

Shake thy foundations, and unſix thy ſeat : 

But well thy flitting plains have learn'd to 
yield; N 

Thus, 5 contending, thou thy place haſt 
held, 5 : 

Unfix'd art fixed, and flying keep'ſt the field. 

Helms, ſpears, and ſhields, ſnatch'd from the 

_-. warkike hoſt, \ 

Through heaven's wide regions far away wcre 
toſt; 

Wnile diſtant nations, with religious ſear, 

Beheld them, as ſome prodigy in air, 

And thought the gods by them denounc'd a 
war. | 80g; 

Suck haply was the chance, which firſt did raiſe 

The pious tale, in prieſtly Numa's days; 


Such were thoſe ſhields, and thus they came from 


heaven, 


| 


A ſacred charge to young patricians given; 
Perhaps, long fince, to lawleſs winds a prey, 
From far barbarians were they forc'd away; 815 


Thence through long airy journeys ſaſe did come, 
To cheat the crou with miracles at Rome. 
Thus, wide o'er Libya. rag'd the ſtormy ſouth, 
Thus every way aſſail d the Latian youth: 


{| Each ſeveral method for defence they try, 820 


Now wrap their garmeits tight, now cloſe they 
lie: ” 

Now ſinking to the earth, with weight they 

preſs 

Now claſp it to them with a ſtrong embrace, 

Scarce in that poſture ſafe z the driving blaſt 824 


Bears hard, and almoſt heaves them off at laſt. 


Meantime a ſandy flood comes rolling on, 


And ſwelling leaps the proftrate legions drown; 


| New to the ſudden danger, and diſmay'd, 

The [righted ſoldier haſty calls for aid, 0 
Heaves at the hill, and ſtruggling rears his head. 

high, 

Lifts up its loſty ſummit to the ſky : 831 

High ſandy walls, like forts, their paſſage ſtay, 

And rifag mountains iztercept,their way: 

'The certain bounds which ſhould their jour- 

ney guide, 

The moving earth and duſky deluge hide : 

So landmarks fink beneath the flowing tide. 

As through mid ſeas uncertainly they move, 

Led only by Jove's ſacred lights above: 339 

Part e' en of them the Libyan clime denies, ö 


Forbids their native northern ſtars to riſe, i 
And ſhades the well-known luſtre from their 
eyes. 
Now near approaching to the burning Zone, 
To warmer, calmer fxics they journey 'd on. 844 


Soon ſhoots the growing pile, and, rear d on 
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The ſlackening ſtorms che neighbouring ſun 
conſeſs, | 

The heat ſtrikes fiercer, and the winds grew 
leſs, A 

Whilſt parching thirſt and fainting ſweats en- 
creaſe. 1 

As forward on the weary way they went, 

Panting with drought, and all with labour ſpent, 

Amidſt the deſert, deſolate and dry, 850 

One chanc'd a little trickling ſpring to ſpy: 

Proud of the prize, he drain'd the ſcanty ſtore, 

And in his helmet to the chieſtan bore. | 

Around, in crouds, the thirſty legions ſtood, 

Their throats and clamy jaws with duſt be- 
ſirew'd 8 

And all with wiſhful eyes the liquid 9 
view'd. 


Around the loader caſt his careful look, } 


sternly the tempting envy'd gift he took, 


Held it, and thus the the giver fierce beſpoke; 
And think'ſt thou then that I want virtue moſt ! 


Am I the meaneſt in the Roman hoſt! . 861 


Am | the firſt ſoft coward that complains! 
That ſhrinks, unequal to thoſe glorious pains! 
Am 1 in eaſe and infamy the firſt ! 0 


Rather be thou, baſe as thou art, accurs'd, 


T houthat dar*ſt drink, hen all beſide thee thirſt. 
He ſuid; and wrathful ſtretching forth his hand, 
Pour'd out the precious draught upon the ſand 868 


Well did the water thus for all provide, | 
Envy'd by none, while thus to all deny'd, : 


A little thus the general want ſupply d. 
Now to the, ſacred temple they draw near, 

V hoſe only altars Libyan lands revere ; 

There, but unlike the Jove by Rome ador'd, 874 

A farm uncouth, ſtands heaven's Almighty Lord. 

No regal enſigns grace his potent hand, 

Nor ſhakes he there the lightning's flaming 
brand; 55 

But, ruder to behold, a horned ram 

Pelics the god, and Ammon is his name. 

There, though he reigns unrival'd and alone, 880 

O'er the rich neighbours of the Torr d Zone; 

Though ſwarthy Athiops are to him confin'd, 

With Araby t e btcſt, and wealthy Inde; 

Yet no proud demes are rais'd, no gems are 
ſeen, 

To blaze upon his ſhrines with coſtly ſheen ; 885 

Eut plain and poor, and unprophan'd he ſtood, 

Such, as to whom our great forefathers bow'd : 

A god of pious times, and days of old, | 

Thatkeeps his temples ſafe ſrom Roman gold. 8*g 

Here, and here only, through wide Libya's ſpace, 

Tall trees, the land, and verdant herbage grace, 

Here the looſe ſands by plenteous ſprings re 
bound, f : . 

Knit to a maſs, and moulded into ground: 

Here ſmiling nature wears a fert.le drets, 


Aud all things here the preſent god confeſs 895 


Ye' here the ſun to neither pole ceclines, 

But from his zenith vertically ſhires: 

Hence, ev'n the trees no ſrendly ſhelter vield, 

Scarce their own trunk the lcafy branches ſuleld; 
Vox. IV. 5 


The ra;s deſcend dire, all round embrace, 9oo 
And to a central point the ſhadow cha.c. 

Here equally the middle line is found, 

To cut the radiant Zodiac in its round: 

Here unoblique the Bull and Scorpion riſe, gog 


Nor inount too ſwift, nor leave too ſoon the 


ſkies; 
Nor Libra does too long the Ram attend, 
Nor hids the Maid the fy fign deſcend, 
The Boys and Centaur juſtly time divide, 
And equally their ſeveral ſeaſons guide: 
Alike the Crab and wintery Goat return, 90 
Alike the Lion and the flowing Urn. 
If any farther nations Fet are known, | 
Beyond the Libyan fires, and ſcorching zone; 


Northward from them the ſun's bright courſe is 


made, 914 

And to the ſouthward ſtrikes the leaning ſhade 

There flow Boötes, with his lazy wain 

Deſcending, ſeems to reach the watery main. 

Gf all the lights which high above they ſee 

No — what-e'er from Neptune's waves is 
ree, 

The whicling axle drives them round, and ' 
plunges in the ſea. 

Before the temple's entrance, at the gate, 921 
Attending crouds of eaſtern pilgrims wait: 
Theſe from the horned god expect relief: 

But all g.ve way before the Latian chief. 

His hoſt, (as crouds are ſuperſtitious ſtill) 
Curious of fate, of future good and ill, 5 
And fond to prove prophetic Ammon's ſkill, 
Intreat their leader to the god would go, 

And from his oracleRome's fortunes know : 

But Labienus chief the thought approv'd, 939 
And thus the common ſuit to Cato mov'd . 

Chance, and the fortune of the way, he faid, 
Have br ught Jove's ſacred counſels to our aid. 
This greateſt of the gods, this mighty chief, 

In each diſtreſs ſhall be a ſure relief; 935 
Shall point the diſtant dangers from afar, * 
And teach the future fortunes of the war, 

To thee, O Cato! pious! wiſe! and juſt ! 


| Their dark decrees the cautious gods ſhall truſt; 


To thee their fore-determin'd wili ſhall tell ; 940 

Their will a been thy law, and thou halt kept 
it well. d 

Fate bids thee now the noble thought improve; 

Fate brings thee here, to meet and talk with 
Jove. 

Inquire betimes, what various chance ſhall 
come | 

To impicus Cæſar, and thy native Rome; 

Try to avert, at leaſt, thy country's doom. 

Aſk if theſe arms our freedom ſhall reſtore: 

Or elſe, if laws and rights ſhall be no more 


Be thy great breaſt with ſacred knowledge 


fraught, 930 


To lead us in the wandering maze of thaught : 


Learn what it is, how. certainly deſin'd, 
And leave ſome perfe&rule to guide mankind. 
Full of the God that dwelt within his brealt, 


Thou, that to virtue ever wert inclin'd, 9 


The hero thus his ſceret mind expreſe d, 935 
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And in- born truths reveal'd; truths which might | 
well | ] 
Be:ome ev'n oracles themſelves to tell. 
Where would thy fond, thy vain enquiry go? 
What myſtic fate, what ſecret, would'ſt thou 
| know ? | 
Is it a doubt if death ſhould be my doom, 


Rather than live till kings and bondage come, 


Rather than ſee a tyrant crown'd in Rome ? 

Or would'ſt thou know, if what we value here, 
Life, be a trifle hardly worth our care? 

What by old age and length of days we gain, 965 
More than to len then out the ſenſe of pain ? 
Or if this world, with all ics forces join'd, 9 


Py 


The univerſal malice of mankind, 

Can ſhake or hurt the brave and honeſt mind? 
If ſtable virtue can her ground maintain, 970 
Whilſt fortune ſeehly threats and frowns in vain ? 
If truth and juſtice with uprightneſs dwell, 

And honeſty conſiſt in meaning well? 

If right be independent of ſucceſs, 

And conqueſt cannot make it mere or leſs? 975 
Are theſe, my friend, the ſecrets thou wouldit 
know, | , 

Thoſe doubts for which to oracles we go ? 

»Tis kuown, 'tis plain, *tis all already told, 

And horned Ammon can no more unfold, 

From Gcd deriv'd, to God by nature join'd, 980 

We at the dictates of his mighty mind: 

And though our prieſts are mute, and temples 
{till, : 

God never wants a voice to ſpeak his will. 

When firſt we from the teeming womb were 
brought, 

With in-born precepts then our ſouls were 
fraught, 

And then the maker his new ereatures taught. 

Then when he form'd, and gave us to be men, 


He gave us all our uſeful knowledge, then. | 


Canſt thou believe, the vaſt eternal mind 
Was e'er to Syrts and Libyan ſands confin'd? 990 
That he would chooſe this waſte, this barren 
— | 
To teach the thin inhabitants around, 
And leave his truths in wilds and deſerts 
drown'd ? 


Beyond this earth, the ſeas, yon heaven above, 

And virtuous minds, the nobleſt throne for 
Jove ? | 

Why ſeck we farther then? behold around, 


Ils there a place that God would chooſe to love . 


How all thou ſeeſt docs with the god abound, 

Jove is alike in all, and always to be found, 

Let thoſe weak minds who live in doubt and 
fcar. 1000 

To jug ling prieſts for oracles repair; | 

One certain hour of death to each decreed, 

My fix'd, my certain ſoul from doubt has freed, 

The cow-rd and the brave are doom'd to fall; 

And when Jove told this truth, he told us all. xoog 

So ſpoke the hero; and, to keep his word, 

Nor Ammon, nor his oracle explor'd; 

But left the croud at freedom to believe, 


Aud tels Such anſwefs as the prieſt ould give. 


POEM 8s. 


Foremoſt on foot he treads the burning ſand. 
Bearing his arms in his own patient hand; III 


Scorning another's weary neck to preſs, 


Or in a lazy chariot loll at eaſe : 
The panting ſoldier at his toil ſucceeds, 
Where no command, but great example leads. 
Sparing of ſleep, ſtii] for the reſt be wakes, 1016 
And at the fountain, laſt, his thirſt he flakes ; 
Whene'er by chance ſome living ſtream is found, 
He ſtands. and lees the cooling draughts go round, 
Stays till the laſt and meaneſt drudge be paſt, 1029 
And, till his laves have drunk, diſdains to taſte. 
If true good men deſerve immortal fame; 
If virtue, though d iſtreſs'd, be ſtill the ſame; 
Whate'er our fathers greatly dar'd to do, 
Whate'er they bravely bore, and wiſely knew, {| 
Th. ir virtues all are his, and all their praiſe 
his due. 7 
Whene'er, with battles fortunately fought, 
Whoe'er, with Roman blood, ſuch honours 
bought? Y 
This triumph, this, on Libya's utmoſt bound, 
With death and deſolation compalſs'd round, 1038 
Toall thy glories, Pompey, I prefer, 
Thy trophies, and thy third triumphal car, 


| To Marius' mighty name, and great Jugur- 


thine war. 


His country's father here, O Rome behold! 1034 


Worthy thy temples, prieſt , and ſhrines of gold! 
If e'er thou break'ſ thy lordly maſter's chain, 
If liberty be e'er reſtor'd again, 

Him ſhalt thou place in thy divine abodes, 
Swear by his holy name, and rank him with thy 
gods 

No to thoſe ſultry regions were they paſt, 
Which ove to ſtop inquiring mortals plac'd, 5 
And as their utmoſt, ſouthern, limits caſt. 
Thirſty, ſor ſprings they ſearch the deſert round, 
And only one, amidſt the ſands, they found. 
Wel' ſtor'd it was, but all acceſs was barr'd : 104; 
The ſtream ten thouſand noxious ſerpents guard: 
Dry Aſpics on the fatal margin ſtood, 

And Dipſas thirſted in the middle flood. 1048 
Back from the {tream the frighted ſo'dier flies, 


| Though parch'd, and languiſhing for drink, he 


dies: 
The chief beheld, and ſaid, Vou fear in vain, 
Vainly from ſafe and healthy draughts abſtain, 
My ſoldier, drink, and dread not death or pain. 
When urg'd to rage, their teeth the ſerpents fix, 
And venom with our vital juices mix; 1055 
The peſt infus'd through every vein runs round, 
Infets the mals, and death is in the wound. 
Harmleſs and ſafe, no poiſon here they ſhed: 
He ſaid ; and firſt the doubtful draught eſſay d; 
He, who through all their march, their toil, 

their thirſt, 1060 
Demanded, here alone, to drink the firſt. 

Why plagues, like theſe, infe the I Abyan air, 

Why deaths unknown in various ſhapes appear 3 
Why, fruitful to deitroy, the curſed laud 
Is temper'd thus, by nature's ſecret hand; 106g 
Dark and obſcure the hidden cauſe remains, 
And ſtill deludes the vain inquire: 's pains 3 
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Unleſs a tale for truth may be believ'd, 

And the good-natur'd world be willingly de- 
ceiv'd. 

Where weſtern waves on fartheſt Libya beat, 

Warm'd with the ſetting ſun's defcending heat, 

Dreadful Meduſa fix'd her horrid ſeat. 

No leafy ſhade, with kind protection, ſhields 

The rough, the ſqualid, uufrequented fields: 1074 

No mark of ſhepherds, or the plowman's toil, 

To tend the flocks, or turn the mellow ſoil : 

But, rude with rocks, the regions all around 

Its miſtreſs, and her potent viſage, own'd. 

*Twas from this monſter to afflict mankind, 

That nature firſt produc'd the ſnaky kind: 168g 

On her, at firit their forky tongues appear'd ; 

From her, their dreadful hiflings firſt were heard. 

Some wreath'd in folds upon her tenyples hung ; 


Some backward+to her waiſt depended long; 1084 


dome with their riſing creſts lar forehead deck; 
Some wanton play, and laſh her ſwelling neck: 
And white her hands the curling vipers comb, 
Poiſons diſtil around, and drops of livid foam. 
None, who beheld the fury, could complain 
So ſwilt their fate, preventing death and pain: 1090 
Ere they had time to fear, the change came on, 
And motion, ſenſe, and life, were loſt in ſtone. 
The ſoul itſelf, from ſudden flight debarr'd, 
Congealinę, in the body's fortune ſhar'd. 
The dire Eumenides could rage inſpire, 1095 
But could no more; the tune ful Thracian lyre 
Infernal Cerberus did ſoon aſſuage, 
Lull'd him to reſt, and ſooth'd his triple rage; 
Hydra's ſeven heads the bold Alcides view'd, 


Sately he ſaw and what he ſaw, ſubdu'd: 1100 

Of theſe in various terrors each exce I'd; 
But all to this ſuperior fury yield. 

Phorcus aud Cœto, next to Neptune he, | 

Immortal both, and rulers of the ſea, 1104 


This monſter's parents did their offspring dread; 

And from her ſight her ſiſter Gorgons fled. 

Old Ocean's waters and the liquid air, 

The univerſai world her power might fear: 

All nature's bcauteous works ſhe could invade, 

Through every part a lazy numbneſs ſhed, \ 

And over all a ſtony ſurface ſpread. 

Birds in their flight were ſtopt, and ponderous 
grown, 

Forget their pinions, and fell ſenſeleſs down. 

Beaſts to the rocks were fix'd, and all around 

Were tribes of ftone and marble nations 
found, : 1115 

No living eyes ſo fell a ſight could bear; 

Her ſnakes themſelves, all deadly though they 
were, . 

Shot backward from her ſace, and ſhrunk away 
for fear, | | 

By her, a rock Titanian Atlas grew, "#5 

And heaven by her the giants did ſubdue : 1120 

Hard was the fight, a. d Jove was half diſmay'd,j 

Till Pallas brought the Gorgon to his aid : 

The heavenly nation laid afide their fear, 

For ſoon ſhe finiſh'd the prodigious war; 

Jo mountains turn'd, the monſter race re- 
mains, 1125 


The trophies of her power on the Phlegraanplains, 
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The ſon of Danae and golden Jove, 

Attempts a flight through airy ways above. 

The youth Cyllenian Hermes aid implor'd; 1139 
The god afſhiitcd with his wings the word, 
His {word which late made watch'ul Argus bleed, 
And 16 from her cruel keeper freed, 

Unwedded Pallas lent a ſiſter's ai; 

But aſk'd, for recompence, Meduſa's head. 1133 
Eaſtward ſhe warns her brother bend his flight, 
And frem the Gorgon realms avert his fight; 
Then arms his left with her reſulgent ſh eld, 
And ſhews how there the toe might be beheld 
Deep flumbers had the drowſy fiend poſſeſt, 11 40 
Such as drew on, and well might ſeem, her laſt : 
And yet ſhe ſlept not whole; one half her ſnakes 
Watchful, to guard their horrid miſtreſs, wakes z 
'The reſt diſhevel'd, looſely, round hcr head, 1144 
And o'er her drouſy lids and face were ſpread. 
Backward the youth draws near, nor dares to look, 


To ſeek this monſter, and her fate to prove, } 


But blindly, at a venture, aims a ſtroke : 


His faultering hund the virgin goddeſs guides, 

And from the moniter 's neck her ſnaky head divides, 

But oh! what arty what numbers, can ex- 
preſs 

The terrors of the dying Gorgon's face! 

What clouds of poiſon from her lips ariſe, 

What death, what valik deſtruction, threaten'd in 
her eyes! | 

"Twas ſomewhat that immortal gods might fear, 


Mere than the warlike - maid herſelf could 


\ 


bear. 
The victor Perſeus {till had been ſubdu'd, 
Though, wary ſtill, with eyes averſe he ſtood ; 
H.d not his heavenly ſiſter's timely care 
Veil'd the dread viſage with the hiſſing hair. 
Seis*dot his prey, heavenwards, upliftedlight, 1160 
On Hermes“ nimble wings, he took his flight. 
Now thoughtful of his courſe, he hung in air, 


1155 


115 


And meant through Europe'shappy clime to ſteer 3 


Till pitying Pallas warn'd him not to blaſt 
Her fruittul fields, nor lay her cities waſte. 1165 


For who would not have upwards caſt their ſig lit, 


Curious to gaze at ſuch a wondrous flight ? 

Therefore, by gales of gentle Zephyrs burne, 

To Libya's coaſt the hero minds to turn. | 

Beneath the ſultry line, expos'd it lies 

To deadly planets, and malignant ſkies. 

Stili, with his fiery ſteeds, the god of day 

Drives through that heaven, and makes his burns 
ing way. 

No land more high eres its lofty head, 

The fiiver moon in din eclipſe to in de; 1 75 

If through the ſummer ſigns direct ſhe run, 

Nor bends obliquely, north or ſouth to ſhun j 

The envious earth that hides her ffom the ſun. 


1170 


Yet could this ſoil accurſt, this barren field 1 179 


Increaſe of deaths, and poiſonous harveſts yield - 

Wbere- e' er ſublime in air the victor flew, 

The monſter's head diſtill'd a deadly dew; 

The earth receiv'd the ſeed, and pregnant 
grew. | 


— 


Still as the putrid gore dropt on the ſand. 1184 


Twas temper d up by nature's forming hand; 
2 : 
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The glowing climate makes the work complete, 
And broods upon the maſs, and lends it genial heat. 


Firſt of thoſe plagues the drouſy Aſp appear'd, 


Then firſt her creſt and ſwelling neck ſhe rear'd ; 
A larger drop of black congealing blood 1190 
Diſtinguiſh'd her amidſt the deadly brood. 


Of all the ſerpent race are none ſo fell, 


None with ſo many deaths ſuch plenteous venom 


ſwell ; 
Chill in themſelves, our colder climes they ſhun, 
An chooſe to baſk in Afric's warmer lun; 1195 
But Nileno more confinesthem now : What bound 
Can for infatiate avarice be found! 
Freighted with Lybian deaths our merchantscome, 
And poiſonous aſps are.things of price at Rome. 
Her ſcaly folds th Hzmorrhois unbends, 1200 
Aud her vaſt length along the ſand extends; | 
Vhere e'er ſhe wounds, from every part the blood 
Cuches reſiſtleſs in a crimſon ſtood. ; 
Amphibious ſome do in the Syrts abound, 
And row on land, in waters now are found. 1205 
Slimy Chelyders the parch'd earth diftain, 
And trace a reeking furrow on the plain. 5 
The ſpotted Cruchris, rich in various dyes, 
Shoots in a line, and forth directly flies: 
Not J heban marbles are fo gayly dreſs'd, 1210 
Nor with ſuch party-colour'd beauties grac'd. 
Safe in his earthly hue and duſky ſkin, 
'Th* Ammodites lurks in the ſands unſeen 2 
Ihe Swimmer there the cryſtal-ſtream pollutes; 
And ſwiit, through air, the flying Javelin ſhoots. 
The Scytale, ere yet the ſpring returns, 


There caſts her coat; and there the Dipſas burns; | 


The Amphiſbæna doubly arm'd appears, 
At either end a threatening head ſhe rears, 
Rais'd on his active tail the Pareas ſtands, 1220 
And, as he paſſes, furrows up the ſands. 
The Prefter by his forming jaws is known; 
The Seps invades the fleſh and firmer bone, of 
Diffolves the maſs of man, and melts his bee] 
down, 

The Bafiliſs, with dreadful hiſſings heard, 1225 
And ſrom afar by every ſerpent ſear'd, 
To diſtance drives the vulgar, and remains 
The lonely monarch of the deſert plains. 

And you, ye dragens of the ſcaly race, 
Whom glittering gold and ſhining armours grace, 
In other nations harmleſs are you found, 
This guardian Genii and protectors own'd; 
In Afric only are you fatal; there, 
On wide- expanded wings, ſublime you rear { 
Your dreadſul forms, and drive the yielding air. 
The 'owing kine in droves you chace, and cull 
Some malter of the herd, ſome mighty bull: 
Around his ſtubborn ſides your tails you twiſt, 
By force compreſs, and burſt his brawny cheſt. 
Not elephants arz by their larger ſize I240 
Secnre, but, with the ret, become your prize. 
Reſi'tieſs in your might, you all invade, 
And for deſtruction need not peiſon's aid. 


Thus, thongh a thouſand plagues — | 


them fpread, 
A weary march the hardy ſoldiers tread, 
'Fhrcugh thirſt, through toil and death, by | 
Cao ied, 


* 
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Their chief, with pious grief and deep regret, 
Each moment mourns hi friends untimely fate; 
Wondering. he ſees ſome ſmall, ſome trivial wound 


Extend a valiant Roman on the ground. 1250 


Aulus, a noble youth of Tyrrhene hlood, 
Who bore the ſtandard, on a Dipſas trode ; 


| Backward the wrathful ſerpent bent her head, 


And, fell with rage, th' unheeded wrong re- 
ay'd. 

Scarce dd fome little mark of hurt remain. T255, 

And ſcarce he found ſome little ſenſe of pain ; 

Nor could he yet the danger doubt, nor tear 

That death, with all its terrors, threaten'd 
there. | 

hen lo! unſeen, the ſecret venom ſpreads, 

And every nobler part at once invades; 1260 

Swift flames conſume the marrow and the brain, 

And the ſcorch'd entrails rage with burning 
pain; i 

Upon his heart tue thirſty poiſons prey, | 

And drain the ſacred juice of life away. 1264 

No kindly floods of maiſtrre bathe his tongue, 

But cleaving to the parched roof it hung; 

No trickling drops diſtil, no dewy ſweat, 

To cafe his weary limbs, and cool the raging 
heat. 8 

Nor could he weep; ev'n grief could not ſupply : 


Streams for the mournful office of his eye, 


The never-failing ſource of tears was dry. 

Frantic he flies, and with a careleſs hand 

Hurls the neglected eagle on the ſand; | 

Nor hears, nor minds, his pitying chief's com- 

mand. | 

For ſprings he ſecks, he digs, he proves the 
ground, | 

For ſprings, in vain,explores thedeſcrt round, 1276 

For cooling draughts, which might their aid im- 
. part, PIP 

And quench the burning venom in his heart. 

Plung'd in the Tanais, the Rhone, or Po, ) 

Or Nile, whoſe wandering ftreams o'er Egypt , 


flow, \ 
Still would he rage, ſtil with the fever glow. 
The ſcorching climate to his fate conſpires, 
And Libya's ſun aſſiſts the Dipſas fires. 1283 
Now every where for drink, in vain he pries, 
Now to the Syrts and briny ſeas he flies; 
The briny ſeas delight, but ſeem not to ſuffice. 
Nor yet he knows what ſecret plague he nurs'd, 
Nor found the poiſon, but belicv'd it thirſt. 
Of thirſt, and thirſt alone, he ſtill complains, | 
Raving for thirſt, he tears his ſwelling veins; 1298 
From every veſſel drains a crimſon food, 
And quaffs in greedy draughts his vital blood. 
This Caro ſaw, and ſtraight, without delay, 
Commands his legions on to urge their way; 
Nor give th' inquiring ſoldier time to know 1295 
What deadly deeds a fatal thirſt could do. 
But ſoon a fate more ſad, with new ſurprize, 
From the firſt object turns their wondering 
eyes” 


Wretched Sabellus by a Seps was ſtung ; | 
Fix'd to his leg, with deadly teeth, it hung: 1300 


Sudden the ſoldier ſhook it from the wound, 


| Transfix'd and nail'd it to the barren ground - 
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Of all the dire deſtructive ſerpent race, But fertile Libya ſtill new plagues ſupp'ies, 
None have ſo much of death, though none are leſs. | And to more horridmonſters turns their cy :8. I 36s 
por ſtraight, around the part, the ſkin withdrew. Deeply the fierce Hzmorrhois impreſt 


The fizh and ſhrinking ſinews backward flew, * Her fatal teeth on Tullus' valiant breaſt: 
And leſt the naked bones expos'd to view The noble youth, with virtue's love inſpir'd, 
The ſprea ing poiſons all the darts confound, | Her, in her Cato, follow'd and admir'd; 
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And the whole body ſinks within the wound. Mov'd by his great example, vow d to ſhare, I 379 
The brawny thighs no more their muſcles boaſt, With him, each chance of that diſaſtrous + ar. 1 
But, melting, all in liquid filth are loſt; 1311 And as when mighty Rome's ſpectators mi et 4 kl 
The well-knit groin above, and ham below, In the full theatre's capacious ſeat, EY i Ms \ 
Mixt in one putrid ſtream, together flow; At once, by ſecret pipes and channels fed, 1374 IS 
The firm Peritonæam, rent in twain, Rich tin&tures guſh from every antique head; 1 
No more the preſſing entrails could ſuſtain, At once ten thouſagd ſaffron currents flow, 1 * 
It yields, and forth they fall, at once they guſh And rain heir odours on the croud below: { $8808 
amain. 8 So the warm blood at once from every part | . ly) 
Small relics of the mouldering maſs were left, Ran purple poiſon down, and drain'd the fainting ui 
At once of ſubſtance, as of form hereft ; heart. = 
Diſlolv'd the whole in liquid poiſon ran, Blood falls for tears, and o'er his mournful 1 
And to a nauſeous puddle ſhrunk the man. 1320 face ET, 1380 4 N + 
Then burſt the rigid nerves, the manly breaſt, The ruddy drops their tainted paſſag trace: 11 
And all the texture of the heaving cheſt: Wnere · e'er the liquid juices find a way, 1 
eſiſtlels way the conquering venom made, There ſtreams of blood, there crimſon rivers ſtray: q Ry 
And ſecret nature was at once diſplay d; | His mouth and guſhing noſtrils pour a flood, þ 16 | 
Her ſacred privacies all open lie 1325 | And ev'n the pores ooze out the trickling | Fl 
To each prophane, inquiring, vulgar eye. blood ; ; 1385 Wo, 
Then the broad ſhoulders did the peſt invade, ) | In the red deluge all the parts lie drown'd, = 
Then o'er the valiant arms and neck it ſpread; | And the whole body feems one bleeding woun 1. E. 
Laſt ſunk, the mind's imperial feat, the head. Lzvus, a colder Aſpic bit, and ſtraight | 4 
So os diſfolv'd by ſouthern breezes run, 1330 | His blood forgot to flow, his heart to beat; 1389 my 
do melts the wax before the noon-day ſun. Thick ſhades upon his eye-lids ſeemm'd to cre2p, bi 


* 2 


Nor ends the wonder here; though flames are | And lock him faſt in everlaſting ſleep: 


been. a 1335 [Well may their craſty prieſts divine, and well 

Of all the plagues which curſe the Libyan land, The fate which they themſelves ca- cauſe, foretel. 
(if death and miſchief may a crown demand.) Fierce from afar a darting Javelin ſhot, 

Serpent, the palm is thine. Though others may l (For ſuch, the ſerpent's name has Afric taught) - 


_ Tr. 

known | | No ſenſe of pain, no torment did he know, F = 

To waſte the fleſh. yet ſtill they ſpare the bone: | But ſunk in ſlumbers to the ſhades heiow. Hou 
Here none were left, no leaſt remains were ſeen ; Not ſwifter death attends the noxiougjuice, | \ 
No mark to ſhew, that once the man had | Which dire Sabzan /conites produce - 1394 TH 
r 
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Boalt of their power to force the foul away, And through unhappy Paulus' temples flew; 140 
Yer Hal and body both become thy prey. Nor poiſon, but a wound, tho ſoldier flew. 
A fate cf different kind Naſidius found, 1341 | No flight ſo ſwift, ſo rapid none we know, 
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A burning Preſter gave the deadly wound; Stones for the ſounding fling, compar'd, are IN 
And ſtraight a ſudden flame began to- ſpread, flow, : | Al 
And paint his viſage with a glowing red. And the ſhaft loiters from the Scythian bow. % + 
With ßwikt expanſion ſwells the bloated ikin, A baſiliſk bold Murrus kill'd in vain, 1405 | 99% 
Nonght but an undiſtinguiſh'd maſs is ſeen, And nail'd it dying to the ſandy plain ; : 7 
Waile the fair human form lies loſt within. Along the ſpear the fliding venom ran, td 
The puffy poiſon ſpreads, and heaves around, And ſudden, from the weapon, feiz'd the man: \ +7 
Tall all the man is in the monſter-drown'd; His hand firſt touch'd, ere it his arm invade, 290 
N. more the ſtec ly plate his breaft can ſtay, 1350 | Soon he divides it with his ſhining blade; 141 ; £4 | 
But yielis, and gives the burſting poiſon way. The ſerpent's force by ſad example taught, 2587 
Not waters ſo, when fire the rage ſupplies, - With his loſt hand, his ranſom'd life he bought. 


Bubbling on heaps, in boiling cauldrons os? , Who that the ſcorpion's inſe& form ſurveys, 
Nor {wells the ſtretehing canvas half fo faſt, * Would thia' that ready death his call obeys? 1474 
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When the ſaiis -ather all the driving blaſt, Threatening, he rears his knotty tail on high; ) | + 44 
Strain the tough yards, and bow the lofty maſt. The vaſt Orion thus he doom'd to die, 5 9 
ne various parts no longer now are known, And fix'd him, his proud trophy in the ty. {ISS 
One headleſs formleſs heap remains alone; Or could we the Salpuga's anger dread, I 1 
ne ſcather d kind avoid the fatal feaſt, Or fear upon her dittle cell to tread ? 55 
"d leave it deadly to ſome hungry beaſt; 1360 | Yet ſhe the fatal threads of life commands, 1420 4 
With horror teiz'd, his ſad companions too, And quickens oft the Stygian fi.ter's har ds. "i | 
In haſte from the unbury'd carcaſe fle w] Purſu'd hy dangers. thus they paſs'd awa jt 
1 but ſled again, for ſtill the mon- The reſtleſs night, and cus the cheerleeſs day; 3 
er grew. : : Ra 
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Ev'n earth itſelf they ſear'd, the common bed, 
Where each lay down to reſt his weary head: 1425 
"There no kind trees their leafy couches ſtrow, 
he fands no turf nor moſſy beds beitow ; 
But tir'd, and fainting with the tedious toil, 
Lxpos'd they fleep upon the ſatal ſoil. 


Witch vital heat they brood upon the ground, 


And breathe a kind attractive vapour round. 


W hi e chill, with colder night's ungentle air, } 


io man's warm breaſt his ſnaky foes repair, 


Aud find, ungrate ul gueſts, a ſhelter there. 


I hence ſrefh ſuppliesof poiſonous rage return, 1435 
And fiercely with recruited deaths they burn. 


Reſtore, thus ſadly oft the ſoldier ſaid, 


Reſtore Emath.ia's plains, from.whence we fled ; 
This grace, at leaſt,” ye cruel gods afford, 
That we may fall beneath the hoſtile ſword. 1440 
The Dipſa's here in Cæſar's triumph ſhare, 
And fell Ceraſtæ wage his civil war, 
Or Jet us haſte away, preſs farther on, 
Urge our bold paſlage o the burning zone, i | 
And die by thoſe ætherral flames alone. 
Afric, thy deſerts we accuſe no more, 
Nor blame, oh nature! thy creating power: 
From man thou wiſely didſt theſe wilds divide, 
And for the monſters here alone provide; | 
A region waſte and void of all beſide. 
Thy prudent care forbad the barren field 
The yellow harveſt's ripe increaſe to yield; 
Xlan and his labours well thou didſt deny, 
And bad'ſt him from the land of poiſons fly. 
We, impious we, the bold irruption made; 1455 


We, this the ſerpent's world, did firſt invade ; 


T-ke then our Ives a forfeit for the crime, 
Whoe'er thou art, that rul ſt this curled clime : 


What god ſo'er, that only lov'ſt to reign, 


And doſt the commerce of n. ankind diſdain : 1460 


M ho, to ſecure thy horrid empire's bound, 
Heoit ſix d the Syrts, and torrid realms around; 


Here the wild waves, there the flames ſcorching 


breath, 


And fill'd the dreadful middle ſpace with death. 
Behold, to thy retreats our arms we bear, 1465 


And with Rome's civil rage prophane thee here; 
Ev'n to thy imnoſt ſeats we ſtrive to go, 


And ſeck the limits of the worid to know. 


Perhaps more dire events attend us yet; 
New deaths, new monſters, ſtill we go to meet. 
Perhaps to thoſe fer ſeas our journey bends; 

Where to the waves the burning ſun deſcends ; 


ſtcep, 


A! red he plunges in the hiſſing deep. 


Nou bnksthe pole, declining from its height, 1475 


And ſeems to yield beneath the rapid weight. 


But XIauritauian Jube's realms alone. 
Perhaps, while, raſaly daring, on we paſs, , 


THI, late repenting, we may wiſh in vain , 
Jo lice theſe ſerpents, and theſe lands ap ain. 
One joy at leaſt. 

Ev'n lere we know tis poſſible to live: 

That, by the native plagues, we may perceive. 


I429 


1446 


1451 


1469 
Where, ruſhing headlong down heaven's azure 
Nor farther lands from fame herſelf are known, 


Fate may diſc ver forme more dreadful place; 1480 


do theſe ſad regions give, N 


| 
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Nor aſk we now for Aſia's gentler day, 

Nor now for European ſuns we pray; 

Thee, Afric, now, thy abſence we deplore, 

And fadly think we ne'er ſhall ſee thee more. 
Say, in what part, what climate are they loſt ? 
Where have we leſt Cyrene's happy froſt ? 1491 


While more than ſummer ſuns are raging here, 
And break the laws of the well order'd year. 
Southward, beyond earth's limits, are we 


paſs'd, 1495 
And Rome, at length, beneath our feet is plac'd, 


Cold ſkies we felt, and froſty winter there, ö 


Add to our harder fate this only joy, 
That Cæſar may purſue, and follow where we 


Grant us, ye gods, one pleaſure ere we — 


fly. 
Impatient, thus the ſoldier oft complains, 1508 
And ſeems, by telling, to relieve his pains. 
But moſt the virtues of their matchleſs chief 
Inſpire new ftrength, to bear with every grief; 
All night, with careful thoughts and watchful 
eyes, ; \ 4 5 ; 


On the bare ſands expos'd the hero lies; 150g 


In every place alike, in every hour, 

Dares his ill torrune, and defies her power. 
Unweary'd ſtill, his common care attends 
On every fate, and chears his dying friends : 


With ready haſte at each ſad call he flies, 1510 


And more than health, or life itſelf, ſupplies; 

With virtue's nobleſt precepts arms their ſouls, 

And ev'n their ſorrows, like his own controls 

Where-e'er he comes, no ſigns of rief are 
- ſhown; | 7 

Grief, an unwanly weakneſs, they difown, 

And ſcorn to ſigh, or breathe une parting 

groan. | 

Still urging on his pious cares, he ſtrove 

The ſenſe of outward evils to remove; 

And, by his preſence, taught them to diſdain 


The feeble rage and impotence of pain. 1526 


But now, ſo many toils and dangers paſt, 
Fortune grew kind, and brought relief at laſt. 
Of all who ſcorching Aſric's tun endure, 

None like the ſwarthy Pſyllians are ſecure. 1524 
Skill'd in the lore of powerful herbs and charms, 
Them, not the ſerpent's tooth, nor poiſon harms ; 


But nathre too their blood has temper'd well, 
And taught with vital force the venom to re- 
el. 
With healing giſts, and privileges grac'd, 15 30 
Well in the land of ſerpents were they plac'd; 
Truce with the dreadful tyrant, death, the) 
have, 
And border ſafely on his realm, the grave. 
Such confidence is in their true- born blood, | 
That oft with aſps they prove their doubtfol 
brood: | 1535 
When wanton wives their jealous rage inflame, 
The new-born infant clears or damns the dame; 
If ſubje ct to the wrathful ſerpent's wound, 
The mother's ſhame is by the dang. r found; 
But if unhurt the fearleſs infant laugh; 1540 
The wife is heneſt, and the huſband falſe. 


Nor do they thus in arts alone excel, | 


ptfol 


1535 
lame, 
ame ; 


; 
1540 


ehe future ſervants of her maſter Jove. 


ROWE. 3 


go when Jove's bird, on ſome tall cedar's head, | 


Has a new race of generous eaglets bred, 

While yet unplum'd, within the neſt they lie, 

Wary ſhe turns them to the eaſtern ſky; 

Then if, unequal to the god of day, 

Abaſh'd they ſhrink, and ſhun the potent ray, 

She ſpurns them forth, and caſts them quite 
away 3 

But if with daring eyes unmov'd they gaze, T549 

Withſtand the light, and bear the golden blaze 

Tender ſhe broods them with a parent's love, 


Nor ſafe themſelves, alone, the Pſyllians are, 
But to their gueſts extend their friendiy care. 
Firſt, when the Roman camp is mark'd, 
around £4» 
Circling they paſs, then chanting, cþarm the 
ground, 
And chace the ſerpents with the myſtic ſound. 
Beyond the fartheit tents rich fires they build, 
That healthy medicinal odours yield ; 
There foreign Galbanum diſſolving fries, 1560 
And crackling flames from humble Wall-wort 
riſe ; | 9 
There Tamariſk, which no green leaf adorns, 
And there the ſpicy Syrian Coſtos burns. 
There Centory ſupplies the wholeſome flame, 
That from Theſſalian Chiron takes its name; 1565 
The gummy Larch tree, and the Thapſos there, 
Wound-wort and Maiden-weed perſume the air. 
There the large branches of the long-liv'd hart, 
With Southern- wood, their odours ſtrong im- 
part. 
The monſters of the land, he ſerpents fell, 15 70 
Fly far away, and ſhun the hoſtile ſmell. | 
vecurely thus they paſs the nights away; 
And if they chance to meet a wound by day, | 
The Pſy!lian artiſts ſtraight their ſkill diſolay. 
Then ſtrives the Leach the power of charms to 


ſhow, I575 
Aud bravely combats with the deadly foe ; 
With ſpittle firſt, he marks the part around, 
And keeps the poiſon priſoner in the wound; 
Then ſudden he begins the magic ſong, 1579 
And rolls the numbers haſty o'er his tongue ; 
Sw ſt he runs on; nor pauſes once for breath, 
To ſtop the progreſs of approaching death: 
He fears the cure might ſuffer by delay, 
And life be loſt but for a moment's ſtay, 188. 
Thus oft, though deep within the vein it lies, 
By magic numbers chac'd, the miſchief flies: 
But if it hear too flow, if {till it ſtay, 
And ſcorns the potent charmer to obey ; | 
With forceful lips he faſtens on the wound, 1589 
rains out, and ſpits the venom to the ground. 
Thus, by long uſe and of experience taught, 
He knows from whence his hurt the patient got; 
He my the part through which the poiſon 
pait, 
And knows each various ſerpent by the taſte. 
The warriors thus reliev'd, amidſt their 
K pans, 1595 
ON on their paſſage thro gh the deſert plains : 
ud now the ſilver empreſs of the night 


Had loſt, and twigs regain d, hes borrow's light, 


And even the ruin'd ruins are decay'd. 


| Fheh rock, and every tree, recording tales adorn. ' 


P O KMS. 167 
While Cato, wandering o'er the waſteful field, 
Patient in all his labours ſhe beheld. 160 
At length condens'd in clods the ſands appear, 
And ſhew a better ſoil and country near; 
Now from af.r thin tufts of trees ariſe, 
And ſcattering cottages delight their eyes, 
But when the ſoldier once beheld again 
The raging lion ſhakes his horrid mane, 
What hopes of better lands his ſoul p ſſeſt? 
What joys he felt, to view the dreadful beaſt ! 
Leptis at laſt they reach'd, that neareſt lay, . 
There free from ſtorms, and the ſun's parching ) 


1605 


ray, 

At eaſe they paſs'd the wintery year away. 

When ſated with the joys which Qlaughtcrs 

ield, - 

Retiring CzAr left Emathia's field; 
His other cares laid by, he ſought alone 
To trace the footſteps of his flying ſon. 
Led by the guidance of reporting fame, 
Firſt. to the Thracian Helleipont he came. 
Here young Leander periſh'd in the flood, 
Aud here the tower of mournful Hero ſtood: 
Here, with a narrow ſtream, the flowing tide, 
Europe, from wealthy Aſia, does divide. 162f 
From hence the curious victor paſling o'.r, 
Admiring ſought the fam'd Sigzan ſhore. 
There might the tombs of Grecian chiefs behold, 
Renown'd in ſacred verſe by bards of old. 1625 
There the long ruins of the walls appear'd, 
Once by great Neptune, and Apollo, rear'd: 
There ſtood old Troy, a venerable name; 
For ever conſecrate to deathleſs fame. 
Now blaſted moſſy trunks with branches ſear, 1630 
Brambles and weeds, a loathſome foreſt rear; 
Where once, in palaces of regal ſtate, 
Old Priam, and the Trojan princes, ſat. 
Where temples once, on lofty columns born, 
Majeſtic did the wealthy town adorn, 1635 
Al rude, all waſte and deſolate is lay d, 
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Here ſaw the rock, where, Neptune to obey, 
Heſione was bound the monſter's prey. 

Here, in the covert of a ſecret grove, 

The bleſt Anchiſes claſp'd the queen of love: 
Here fair Oenone play'd, here ſtood the cave 
Where Paris once the fatal judgment gave; 
Here lovely Ganymede to Heaven was born, 164g 


Here Cæſar did each ſtory'd place ſurvey, 5 ; 
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Here all that does of Xanthus' ſtream remain, 
Creeps a ſmall brook along the duſty plain. 
Whilſt careleſs and ſecurely on they paſs, 
The Phrygian guide forbids to pres the graſs; 
This place, he ſaid, for ever ſacred keep, 165L 
For here the ſacred bones of Hector fleep. 
Then warns him to obſerve, where, rudely caſt, 
Disjointed ſtones lay broken and defac'd: 
Here his laſt tate, he cries, did Priam prove; 
H re, on this altar of Hercæan J ve. 

O poeſy divine! O ſacred ſong ! ä 
To thee, bright fame and length of days belong; 
Thou, goddeſs! thou eternity canſt give, 
And bid ſecure the mortal here ive, 
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Nor, Cæſar, thou diſdain, that I rehearſe 
Tace, and thy wars, in no 1gnoble verſe ; 

S nce, it in aught the L»tian Muſe excel, 
Aly name, and thine, immortal 1 foretel ; 
Fternity our labours ſhall reward, 

And Lucan flouriſh, like the Grecian hard; 
My numbers ſhall to lateſt times convey 
The tyrant Ceſar, aud Pharſalia's day. 


1665 


When long the chief his wondering cyes had 


c |t- 
On ancient monrments of ages paſt ; 1670 
Of living turf an altar ſtraight he made, 
"Then on the fre rich gums end incenſe laid, 
And thus, ſucceſsful in his vows, he pray'd. 
Ye ſhad:s divine! who keep this ſocred place, 
And thou, Aneas! author of my race, 1675 
Ve powers, whoe'er from burning Troy did come, 
Domellic gods of Alba, and of Rome, 
Who Hill preſerve your ruin'd country's name, 
And on your aſtars guard t' e Phrygian flame: 
And thu, br-ght maid, who art to men de- 


Pallas, who doſt thy ſacred privilege confide 
To Rome, and in her inmeſt temple hide; 
Hear, and auſpicious to my vows incl ne, 
To me, th: greateſt of the Julian line: 
Proſper my future ways; and lo! I vow 
Your an ient ſtate and honovrs to beſtow ; 
Auſon'an hands ſhall Phrygian walls reſtore, 
And Rome repay, what 1 roy conferr'd before. 
He ſaid; and haſted to his ftiect away, 

Swift to repair the loſs of this delay. 1690 
Up ſprung the wind, and with a freſhening gale, 
he kind north-weſt fili'd ev'ry ſwelling fail; 
Liglit o'er the foamy waves the navy flew, 

Till Aſia's ſhores and Rhodes no more they view. 
Six t:mes the night her ſable round had 1 


1685 


Tie ſeventh now pail.ng on the chi: f turvey'd 

Hich Pharos ſhining through the gloomy ſhade; 

The coaſt deicry'd, he waits the riſing day, 

"Chen ſaſely to the port directs his way. 

There wide with crouts o'cripread he ſees the 
ſtore, 

And echoing hears the loud tumultuous roar. 

Diſtruſtful of his fote, he gives command 

To ſtand alcof, nor truſt tte doubted land; 

'When lo! a meſſenger appears, to bring 

A fatal pledge of peace from Ægypt's king: 1705 

Hid in a veil, and cloſely cover'd o'er, 

Pompey's pale viſage in his hand he bore. 

An impious orator the tyrant ſends, | | 

Who thus, with fitting words, the monſtrous giſt 


comments, 
Fail! firſt and greateſt of the Roman 
name; 1710 


In power moſt mighty, moſt renown'd in fame: 
Hail! rightly now, the world's unrival'd lord! 
hat benefit thy Pharian friends afford. 

My King beſtows the prize thy arms have ſought, 
Lor which Pharſalia's field in vain was fought. 
.No taſk 1emains for future Jabours now; 17:6 
The civil wars are finiſh'd at a blow. 

To heal Theſſalia's ruins, Pompey fled 

To us ſer ſuccour, and by us lies dead. 


8 


. Thou haſt the benefit, and we the guilt. 
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Thee, Cæſar, with this coſtly pledge we buy, 
Thee, to our friendſhip, with this victim tie. 1721 
AÆgypt's proud ſceptre freely then receive, 
Whate'er the fertile flowing Nile can give: 


Accept the treaſures which this deed has ſpar'd; 


Accept the benefit, without reward, 1725 

Deign, Cæſar! deign to think my royal lord 

Worthy the aid of thy victorious ſword . 

In the firſt rank of greatneſs ſhall he ſtand; 

He, who could Pompey's deſtiny command, 

Nor frown diſdainful on the proffer'd ſpoil, 1436 

Becauſe net dearly bought with blood and toil: 

But think, oh think, what ſacred ties were hroke, 

How friendſhip pleaded. and how pature ſpoke: 

That Pompey, who reſtor'd Auletes' crown, 1734 

The onal ancient gueſt was murder'd by the 
on. | 

Then judge thyſelf, and aſk the world and fame, 

if ſervices life theſe deſerve a name. 

If gods and men the daring deed abhor, 

Think, for that reaſon, Cæſar owes the more; 

This blood for thee, though not by thee was {pilt ; 

| 1741 

He ſaid, and ſtraight the horrid gift unveil'd, 

And ſtedfaſt to the gazing victor held 

Chang'd was the face, deform'd with death all 
o'er, f 

Pale, ghaſtly, wan, and ſtain'd with clotted & 

ore, 

Unlike No Pompey Cæſar knew before. 

He, nor at firſt diſdain'd the fatal boon, 

Nor ſtarted from the dreadful ſight too ſoon, 

Awhile his eyes the drea ful ſcene endure, 1749 - 

Doubting they view; but ſhun it, when ſe- 
cure. 

At length he ſtood con vinc'd, the deed was done; 

He ſaw 'twas ſafe io mourn his lifeleſs ſon: 

And ſtraight the ready tcars, that ſaid till now, 

Swift at command with pious ſemblance flow : 

As if deteſting, from the ſight he turns, 1755 


And groaning, with a heart triumphant mourns, 


He ſears his impious thought ſhould be Ceſcry'd, 

And ſeeks in tears the ſwelling joy to hide. 

Thus the curſt Fharian tyrant's bopes were croſt, 

Thus all the merit of his gift was loſt; 1760 

I hus for the murder Cæſar's thanks were ſpar'd; 

He choſe to mourn it, rather than reward. 

He who, relentleſs, through Pharſalia rode, 

And on the ſenate's mangled fathers trode ; 

He who, without one pitying ſigh, beheld, 1765 

The blood and laughter of that woeful field; 

Thee, murder'ed Pompey, could nat ruthleſs lee, 

But pay'd the tribute of his grieſ to thee. 

Oh myſtery of fortune, and of fate! 

Oh ill-conſerted piety and hate 1770 

And canſt thou, Cæſar, then thy tears afford 

To the dire object of thy vengeful ſword ? 

Didſt thou, for this, de vote his hoſtile head, 

Purſue him living, to bewail him dead? 

Could not the gentle tie- of kindred move? 1775 

Wert thou not touch'd with thy ſad Julias 
love ? 

Andweep'ſt thou now? doſt thou thoſe teilt 
provide 


To win the fricudy of Pompey to thy fide? 


Ok ſolid ebony cach polt was wrought, 


If, reeking from Emathia's dreadſul plain, 
And horrid with the blood of thouſands ſlain, 
He ſinks laſcivious in a lewd embrace, 
While Pompey's ghaſtly ſpectre haunts the 
lace ; 115 
If Julia's chaſteſt name he can forget, 
And raiſe her, brethren of a baſtard ſet ; - | 
If indolently he permits, from far, 
Bold Cato to revive the fainting war ; 
If he can give away the iruits of blood, I20 
And fight to make a ſtrumpet's title good. 
To him diſdaining, or to ſeign a tear, 
Or ſpread her artfully diſhevell'd hair, 
In comely ſorrow's decent garb array'd, 
And truiting to her beauty's certain aid, 
In words like theſe began the Pharian maid : 
If royal birth and the Lagzan name, 
Thy favouring pity, greateſt Cæſar, claim, 
Redreſs my wrongs, thus humbly | implore, 
And to her ſtate an injur*d queen reſtore. 130 
Here ſhed thy juſter influence, and riſe 
A ſtar auſpicious to Egyptian ſkies. 
Nor is it ſtrange for Pharos to beho d 
A woman's temples bound with regal gold: 
No laws our foſter ſex's powers re rain, 135 
But undiſtinguiſh'd equally we reign. l 
Vouchſafe my royal father's will to read, 
And learn what dying Ptolemy decreed: 
My juſt pretenſions ſtand recorded there, 
My brother's empire and his bed to ſhare. 140 
Nor would the gentle boy his love refuſe, 
Did curs's Photinus leave him free to chooſe; 
But now in vaſſalage he ha'ds his crown, 
und acts by power and paſſions not his own. 
Nor is my ſoul on empire 'ondly ſet, 1.45 
But could with eaſe my royal rights forget; 
So thou the throne from vile diſhonour ſave, 
Reſtore the maſter, and depoſe the flave - 
What ſcorn, what pride, his haughty boſom ſwell, 
Since, at his bidding, Roman Pompey fell! 150 
Ev'n now, which oh ! ye righteous gods avert, 
His ſword is levell'd at thy noble he art. 
Thou and mankind are wrong'd, when he ſhall 
dare, N 
Or in thy prize, or in thy crime to ſhare. | 
In vain her words the warrior's ears aſ- 
ſail'd, 1555 
Had not her face beyond her tongue prevail'd ; 
From thence reſiſtleſs eloquence ihe draws, 
And with the ſweet perſuaſion gains her cauſe. 
His ſtubborn heart diſſolves in looſe delight, 
And grants her ſuit, for on: laſcivious night. 160 
Agypt and Cæſar, now, in peace agreed, 
Riot and feaſting to the war ſucceed : 
The wanton queen diſplays her wealthy ſtore, 
Exceſs unknown to frugal Rome before. 
Rich, as ſome fane by laviſh zealots rear'd, 165 
For the proud banquet, ſtood the hall prepar'd : 
Thick golden plates the latent beams infold, 
And the high roof was fretted v'er with gold: 
Of ſolid marble all, che walls were made, 
And onyx ev'n the meaner floor inlay'd I70 
While porphyry and agat, round the court, 
In maſly columns, roſe a proud ſupport. 
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From ſwarthy Mcro# profuſely brought: 
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With ivory was the entrance cruſted o'er, 176 
And poliſh'd tortoife hid each ſhining door; 
While on the cloudy ſpots enchas'd was feen 

1 he lively emerald's n-ver-faving green. 


| Within, the royal beds and couches ſhone, 
Beamy and bright wit! m. ny a coſtly ſtone. 189 


In g'owing purple rich the coverings lie; 

Twice had they drunk the nobleſt Tyrian dye; 

Others, as Pharian artiſts have the {k:11 

To mix the party-colour'd web at will, 134 

With winding trails of various ſilks were made, 

Where branching gold ſet off the rich brocade. 

Around, of every age, and choicer form, 

Huge crouds, Whole nations of attendants ſwarm : 

Some wait in yellow ripg+of golden hair, 

The vanquiſh'd Rhine thew'd Cæſar none fo 
fair: 190 

Others were ſcen with ſwarthy woolfy heads, 

Black as eternal night's unchanging ſhades. 

Here ſquealing eunuchs, a diſmember'd train, 

Lament the loſs of genial joys in vain : 

There nature's nob eſt work, a youthful band, 195 

In the full pride of blooming manhoud ſtand. 

All dutevus on the Pharian princes wait, 

The Princes round the board recline in ſtate, : 

With mighty Cæſar, more than princes great. 

On ivory ſcet the citron board was wrought, 200 


Richer than thoſe with captive Juba broug ht. 


With every wile ambitiqus beauty tries 
To fix the daring Roman's heart her prize. 
Her brother's meaner bed and crown ſhe ſcorns, 


And wich fierce hopes {cr noblerempire burus; 205 


Collects the miſchiefs of her wantun eyes, 
And her faint cheeks with deeper roſes dyes; 
Amidſt the braidings of her flowing hair, 
The ſpoils of orient rocks and ſhells appear; 


Like midnight ita.s, ten thoutand diam.nds 
deck 210 


The ccmely rifing of her graceful neck : 

Of wondrous work, a thin traſparent lawn 

O'er each ſoft breaſt in decency was drawn; 

Where ſtill by turns the parting threads with- 
. . drew, 

And all the panting boſom roſe to view. 215 

Her robe, her every part, her air, confeſs 

The power of female ſki}] exhauſted in her dreſ-, 

Fantaſtic madveſs of unthinking pride, 


To boaſt that wealth, which prudence ſtrives to 


hide ! „ 
In Civil Wars ſuch treaſures to diſplay, 220 
And tempt a ſoldier with the hopes of prey! 
Had Cæſar not been Cæſar, impious, bold, % 
And ready to lay waſte the world for gold, 0 
But juſt as all our frugal names of old; 


This wealth could Curius or Fabricius know, 22g 


Or ruder Cincinnatus from the plow, 

As Cæſar, they had ſeiz d the mighty ſpo'l, 
And to inrich their Tiber robb'd the Nile. 
Now, by a train of flaves, the varjous fealt 


In maſly gold magnificent was plac'd : 230 


Whatever carth, cr air, or ſeas afford, 

In vaſt proſuſion crowns their la” ouring board. 
For dainties, Mgypt every land explores, 

Nor ſpares thoſe very gods her zeal adores. | 
The Nile's ſweet wave capacionscr yitals pour, 235 
And gems vi pL ice the grapes delicious ſtore; 
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No growth of Mareotis' marſhy fields, 
But ſuch as Mero maturer yields; 
Where the warm ſun the racy juice refines, 


And mellows into age the infant wines. 240 
With wrcaths of Nard the gueſts their temples 
: bind, | 


And blooming roſes of immortal kind ; 

Their dropping locks with oily odours flow, 

Recent from near Arabia, where they grow: 

he vigorous ſpices breathe their frrong perſume, 

And the rich vapour fills the ſpacious room. 246 
Here Ceſar Pompey*' poverty diſdain'd, 

Aud learn'd to waſte that world his arms had 

guin'd. : g 

H ſaw th' ZEgyptian wealth with greedy eyes, 

And with'd ſome fair pretence to ſeize the prize. 

Sated at length with the prodigious feaſt, 251 

Their weaty appetites from riot ceas'd; 

When Cæſar, curious of ſome new delight, 

In converſation ſought to wear the night : 

"Then gently thus addreſt the good old prieſt, 255 

Reciining decent in his linen veſt. 

O wiſe Achoreus! venerable ſeer ! ; 

Whoſe age beſpeaks thee heaven's peculiar care, 

Say from what origin thy nation ipruny, 

What boundaries to, Aigypt's land belong? 260 

W hat are thy people's cuſtoms, and their modes, 

What rites they teach, what forms they give their 

gods? ; 
Each ancient ſacred myſtery explain, 
Which monumental ſculptures yet retain. 


Divinity diſdains to be confin'd, _ 265 
Fain would be known, and reverenc'd by man- 
kind. 


"Tis ſaid, thy holy predeceſſors thought 

Cccropian Plato worthy to be taught: 

And ſure the ſages of your ſchoo's have known 

No ſoul more torm'd for ſcience than my own. 270 

Fame of my potent rival's flight, 'tis true, 

To this your Pharian ſhore my journey drew; \ 

Yet know the love of learning led me too. 

In all the hur:ies of tumultuous war, | 

The ſtars, the gods, and heavens, were ſtill my 
care. 

Nor ſhall my ſki! to fix the rolling year 276 

Inferior to Eudoxus' art appear - 

Long has my curious ſoul, from early youth, 

oil d in the noble ſearch of ſacred truth; 

Yet ſtill no views have urg'd my ardour more, 

Than Nile's remoteſt ſountain to explore 

Ihen fly what ſource the famous ſtream ſupplies, 

And bics it at revolving periods riſe ; 

Shew me that head from whence, ſince time be- 

un, 
The long ſucceſſion of his waves has run; 295 
This let me know, and all my toils ſhall ceaſe, 
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Nor would I truth in myſteries reſtrain, 294 

But make the gods, their power, and precepts 
plain; | | 

Would teach their miracles, would ſpread their 
praiſe, 

And well-taught minds to juſt devotion raiſe, 

Know then, to all thoſe itars, by nature driven 

In oppoſition to revolving heaven, : 

Some one peculiar influence was given. 

The ſun the ſeaſons of the year ſupplies, 

And bids the evening and the morning riſc; 

Commands the planets with ſuperior force, 

And keeps each wandering light to his appointed 
courſe. | 

The ſilver moon o'er briny ſeas preſides, 305 

And heaves huge ocean with alternate tides. 

Saturn's cold rays in icy climes prevail; 

Mars rules the winds, the ſtorm, and rattling 


hail ; 
Where Jove aſcends, the ſkies are ſtill ſerene; 
And iruittul Venus is the genial queen: 310 


While every limpid ſpring, and falling ſtream, 
Submits to radiant Hermes” reigning beam. 
When in the Crab the humid ruler ſhines, 

And to the ſultry Lion near inclines, 314 
There fix'd immediate o'er Nile's latent ſource, 


Nor can the flood bright Maia's fon withſtand, 

But heaves, like ocean, at the moon's command; 

H:s waves aſcend, obedient as the ſeas, 

And reach their deſtin'd height by juſt degrees. 

Nor to its bank returns th' enormous tide, 

Till Libra's equal ſcales the days and nights di- 

6 vide. 

Antiquity, unknowing and deceiv'd, 

In dreams of Ethiopian ſnows believ'd: 

From hills they taught, how melting currents 
ran, 325 

M hen the ſirſt ſwelling of the flood began. 

But, ah, how vain the thought! no Boreas there 

In icy bonds conſtrains the wintery year, 

But ſultry ſouthern winds eternal reign, 

And corching ſuns the ſwarthy natives ſtain. 330 

Yet more, whatever flood the :roſt congeals, 

Melts as the genial ſpring's return he feels; 

While Nile's redundant waters never riſe, 

Till the hot Dog inflame the ſummer ſkies; 

Nor to his bank his ſhrinking ſtream confines, 335 

Till high in heaven th' autumnai Balance ſhines. 

Uulike his watery brethren he preſides, 

And by new lews h s liquid empite guides. 

From dropping ſeaſons no increaſe he knows, 

Nor feels the fleecy ſhowers of melting ſnows 

His river ſwells not idly, ere the land 34! 

The timeiy office of his waves demand ; 

Lut knows his lot, by Providence aſſign'd, 


The {word be ſheath'd, and earth be bleſt with | To cool the ſeaſon, and refreſh mankind. 


Peace. 

The warr or ſpoke; and thus the ſeer reply'd: 
Nor ſhalt thou, mighty Cæſar, be deny'd. 
Our fires forbad al', but them'elves, to know, 290 
And kept with carc proſaner laymen low: 
Niy ful, I own, more generouſly includ, 


Would kt in daykght w inform the blind 


Whene'er the Lion ſheds his fires around, 345 
And Cancer burns Syene's parching ground; 
Then, at the prayer of nations, comes the Nile, 
Aud kindly tempers up the mouldering ſoil. 
Nor from the plains the covering god retreats, 
ill the rude fervour of the ſkics abates; 379 
Jill Phocbus into milder antumn fades, 


| 


Aud Mcroi proje&s her lengthening ſhades. 


He ſtrikes the watery ſtores with ponderous force ; | 
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Perhaps with ſecret rage thou doſt repine, 
That he ſhould die by any hand but thine 
Thence fall thy tears, that Ptolemy has done 
A murder due to Cæſar's hand alone. 
What ſecret ſprings ſoe'er theſe currents know, 
They ne'er, by piety, were taught to flow. 
Or didſt thou kindly, like a car-ful friend, 1785 
Purſue him flying, only to defend ? 
Well was his fate deny'd to thy command ! 
Well was he ſnatch'd by fortune from thy hand! 
Fortune witheld this glory from thy name, 
Forbad thy power to ſave, and ſpar'd the Roman 
ſhame. | 
Still he goes on to vent his grieſs aloud, 1791 
And artful, thus, deceives the eaſy croud., 
Hence from my ſight, nor let me ſee thee 
more, | | 
Haſte, to thy king his fatal gift reſtore. 
At Cæſar you have aim'd the deadly blow, 1795 
And wounded Cæſar worſe than Pompey now; 
The crur! hands by which this deed was done, 
Have torn away the wreaths my ſword had won, 
That nobleſt prize this civil war could give, 
ve victor's right to bid the vanquiſh'd live. 1800 
Then tell your king, his gift ſhall be repay'd 
I would have ſent him Cleopatra's head; 
But that he wiſhes to behold her dead. 
How bas he dar'd, this Ægypt's petty lord, 
To join his murders to the Roman ſword ? 1805 
Did I, for this, in heat of war, diſtain 
With noble blood Emathia's purple plain, | 
To licenſe Ptolomy's pernicious reign ? 
Did J with Pompey ſcorn the world to ſhare ? 
And can I an Ægyptian partner bear? 18 10 
In vain the warlike trumpet's dreadful ſound 
Has rous'd the univerſe to arms around; 
Vain wzs the ſhock of nations, if they own, 
Now, any power on earth but mine alone. 
It hither to your impious ſhores I came, 
was to allert at once my power and fame; 
Leſt the pale fury Envy ſhould have ſaid, 
Your crimes I damn'd not, or your arms 1 fled. 
Nor think to fawn before me and deceive ; 


I know the welcome you prepare to give. 1820 


Theſlalia's field preſerves me from your hate, 
And guards the victor's head from Pompey's 
fate. 
What ruin, Gods! attended on my arms, 
What dangers unforeſeen ! what waiting harms ! 
Pompey, and Rome, :n4 exile, were my fear; 
See yet a fourth, ſee Ptolomy appear p 
The boy-king's venyeance loiters in the rear. 
But we forgive his ycuth, and bid him know 
Verdon and life's the moſt we can beſtow. 
For you, the meaner herd, with rites divine, 1830 
And pious cares, the warriors head inſhrine : 
Atone with penitence the injur'd ſhave, 
And let his aſhes ia their urn be laid; 
Pleas'd, let his ghoſt lamenting Cæſar know, 1834 
And feel my preſence here, ev'n in the realms 
below. 
Oh, what a day of joy was loſt to Rome, 
When hapleſs Pompey did to Ægyt come! 
When, to a father and a friend unjuſt, 


He rather choſe the Pha, ian boy to truſt. 1839 
Vai. Iv. 5 
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The wretched world that loſs of peace ſhall rue, 


ſue. 
But thus the gods their hard decrees have made; 
In vain, for peace, and for repoſe, I pray'd; 
In vain implor'd, that wars and rage might 
end, 
That, ſupplian'-like, 1 might to Pompey 
bend, | 
Beg him to live, and once more be my friend. 
Then had my lahours met their juſt reward, 
And, Pompey, thou in all my glories ſhar'd ; 
Then, jars and enmities all paſt and gene, 
In pleaſure had the peaceful years roll'd on; 1850 
All ſhould forgive, to make the joy complete ; 
Thou ſhouldſt thy harder fate, and Rome my 
wars forget. 

Faſt falling ſtill the tears, thus ſpoke the chief, 
But found no partner in the ſpecious grief. 
Ob! glorious liberty! when all ſhall dare 
A face, unlike their mighty lord to wear! 
Each in his breaſt the fiſing ſorrow kept, 
And thought it ſafe to laugh, though Car 

wept. - 
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LUCAN's PHARSALIA. 
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THE ARGUMENT, 


Cefar, upon his arrival in 2 gypt, finds Ptolemy en- 
gaged in a quarrel with bis ſiſter (le putra; 
whom, at the inſtigation of Phoiinus, and his other 
evil counſellors, he had deprived of her ſhare in the 
kingdom, and impriſoned * ſhe finds means to g 
cape, comes privately to Ceſar, and puls berjelf 
under his protection, Cæſar interpeſes inthe quar= 
rel, and reconciles them. They in return entertain 
him with great magnificence and luxury at the 
Royal i'alace in Alexandria. At this feaft (aſar, 
who at his firfl arrival bad viſited te tomb of 
Alexander the Great, and whatever elje was curie 
ous in that city, enquires of the chief pricft Acbo- 
reous, and is by him informed of the courſe of the 
Nile, its ſlated increaſe and decreaſe, with the ſeve- 
ral caujes that had been till that time aſſigned for 
it. In the mean time Photinus writes privatcly 
to Achillas, to draw the army to Alexandria, and 
ſurprize Ceſar ; this he immediately performs, and 
be/reges the palace. But Ceſar, haviag Jet the 


capes to the iſland of I bares, carrying the young 
king and | hoti::us, whom he fill kept in his power, 
with him; there having diſcovered the treachery of 
Photinus, be puts him to death At the ſame time 
Arſinoe, tolemy's younger ſiſter, having by th at- 
vice of ber tutor, the eunuch Ganimedes, aſſumed the 
regal authority, orders Achillas to be till 'd lie- 
iſe, and renews the war againſt Ceſar. on 
the mole between Pharos and Alexandria he is en- 


* 


| 


cnpnfſed by the enemy: and very near be.ng Hain: bes 


Of peace, which from our friendſhip might en- 


city and many of the AMgyptian ſhips on fire, To 
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al length breaks through leahs into the ſea, and woith 
his uſual courage and goed fortune ſwims in ſafety 
to his own fleet. | 


CC OON as the victor reach'd the guilty ſhore, 
O Yet red with tains of murder'd Pompey's 
ore, 
New 1 his ſtill prevailing fortune met, 
By impious Ægypt's genius hard beſet. 4 
"The ſtrife was now, if this deteſted land 
Should own imperial Rome's ſupre ne com- 
mand, | | 
Or Cztar bleed beneath ſome Pharian hand. 
But thou, oh Pompey ! thy diviner ſhade, 
Came timely to- this cruel father's aid; 
Thy influence the deadly ſword withſtood, 10 
Nor ſuffer'd Nile, again to bluſh with Roman 
«| 7 blood. | 
Safe in the pledge of Pompey, lain ſo late, 
Proud Cæſar enters Alexandria's gate; 
Enfigns on high the long proceſſion lead; : 
Tue warrior and his armed train ſucceed. 15 
Meanwhile, loud murmuring, the moody throng 
Behold his Faſces borne in ſtate along; 
Of innovations fiercely they complain, : 
And ſcornfully reject the Roman reign. 19 
Soon ſaw the chief th' untoward bent they take, 
And found that Pompey fell not for his ſake. 
Wiſely, howe'er, he did his ſecret fear, 
And held his way with well-diſſembled. chear. 
C artleſs, he runs their gods and temples o'er, 
The monuments of Macedonian power; 25 
But neither god, nor ſhrine, nor myſtic rite, 
Their city, nor her walls, his ſoul delight: 
Their caves beneath his fancy chiefly led, 
To ſearch the gloomy manſions of the dead: 
Thither with ſecret pleaſure he deſcends, 30 
Aud to the guide's recording” tale attends. + 
There the vain youth who made the world his 
| prize, Th 185 
That proſperous robber, Alexander, lies. 
When pitying death, at lengih, had freed man- 
ind, | WY 
To ſacred reſt his bones were here conſign'd: 35 
His bones, that better had been toſs'd and 
hurl'd, I : 5 
With juſt contempt, around the injur'd world. 
. But fortune ſpar'd the dead; and partial Fate, 
- For ages, fix'd his Pharian empire's date. 
If eber our long loſt liberty return, 40 
hat carcaſe is reſerv'd for public ſcorn : 
Now, it remains a monument confeſt, 
How one proud man could Jord it o'er the reſt, 
To Macedon, a corner of the earth, 
The vaſt ambitious ſpoiler ow'd his birth: 45 
There, ſoon, he ſcorn'd his father's humbler 


reign, 
And view'd his vanquiſh'd Athens with diſ- 
dain, | | 


Driv'n headlong on, by Fate's reſiſtleſs force, 
Through Aſia's realms he took his dreadſul 
courſe: 1 
His ruthleſs ſword laid Human Nature waſte, $0 

And deſolation follow'd where he paſs'd. 
Red Ganges bluſh'd, and fam'd Fuphrates' flood, 
With Perſian this, and that with Indian blood. 


| And drunk from ſecret Nile's remoteſt head, 
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Such is the bolt which angry Jove employs, 
When, undiſtinguiſhing, his wrath deſtroys: 55 
Such to mankind, portentous meteors riſe, 
Trouble the gazing earth, and blaſt the ſkies. 
Nor flame, ner flood, his reſtleſs rage withſtand, 
Nor Syrts unfaithſul, nor he Libyan ſand : ' 
O'er waves unknown he meditates his way, 60 


| And ſeeks the boundleſs empire of the ſea ; 


Ev'n to the utmoſt weſt he would have gone, 
Where Thetys' lap receives the ſetting ſun ; 
Around each' pole his circuit would have hat þ 
Wi en nature's hand his wi d ambition ſtay'd. 
With him, that power his pride had lov'd fo 
well, | | 


His monſtrous univerſal power fell : 68 
No heir, no juſt ſucceſſor left behind, 

Eternal wars he to his friends aſſign'd, 

To tear the world, and ſcramble for mankind.) 


Yet ſtill he dy'd the maſter of his fame, 


And Parthia to the laft rever'd his name : 


The haughty Eaſt from Greece receiv'd her doom, 
With lower homage than ſhe pays to Rome. 75 
Though from the frozen pole our empire run, 
Far as the journ ys of the ſouthern ſun; | 
In triumph though our conquering eagles fly, 
Where-e'er ſoft Zephyrs fan the weſtern ſky ; 
Still to the haughty Parthian muſt we yield, 80 
And mourn the loſs of Carrz's dreadful field : 
Still ſhall the race untam'd their pride avow, 
And liſt thoſe heads aloft 'which Pella taught to 
bow, 


From Caſium now the beardleſs monarch 
came, THE 
To quench the kindling Alexandrian's flame. 8; 
Th' unwarlike rabble ſoon the tumult ceaſe, 
And he, their king, remains the pledge of 
peace; | 
When, veil'd in ſecrecy, and dark diſguiſe, 
To mighty Cæſar Cleopatra flies. 99 
Won by perſuaſive gold, and rich reward, 
Her keeper's hand her priſon gates e 
And a light galley for her flight prepat'd. 
Oh, fatal form! thy native Egypt ſhame ! 
Thou lewd perdition of the Lat ian name | 
How wert thou doom'd our furies to increaſe, 95 
And be:what Helen was to Troy and Greece! 


} When w th an hoſt, from vile Canopus led, 


Thy vengeance aim'd at great Auguitus' head; 

When thy ſhrill timbrel's ſound was heard frm 
far. 

And Rome herſelf ſhook at the coming wer; 19 

When ,doubtful fortune, near Leucadia's 
ſtrand, | | 

Suſpended long the. world's ſupreme com- 
mand, . 

And almoſt gave it to a woman's hand. 

Such dar ing courage ſwells. her wanton heart, 

While Roman lovers Roman fires impart: 105 

Glowing alike with greatneſs and delight, 

She roſe {till bolder from each guilty night. 

'Then blame me, hapleſs Anthony, no more, 

Loſt and undone by beauty's fatal power; 

If Cæſar, long inur'd to rage and arms, 11 


| Submits his {ſtubborn heart to thoſe ſoft charms 3 
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In every nation, new domeſtic wars; 


Succeſs had crown'd the vile Achillas' ſide. 


While in ſecurity the careleſs gueſt, 
Lingering as yet, his couch ſupinely preſt : 625 


But all diſſolv'd in fleep and ſurfeits lay; 
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No noiſy trumpets ſound the dread alarm, 

But ſilently the moving legions arm: 

All unperceiv'd, for battle they prepare, 595 

And buſtle through the night with buſy care. 

The mingled bands who form'd the mongrel 

hoſt, | 

To th- diſgrace of Rome, were Romans moſt ; 

A herd, who had they not bee loſt to ſhame, 

And long forgetful of their country's name, 650 

Had bluſh'd to own ev'n Ptolomy their head; 

Yet now were by his meaner vaſſel led. 

Oh! mercenary war, thou flave of gold! 

How is thy faithlefs courage bought and fold! 

For baſe reward thy hireling hands obey ; 

Unknowing right or wrong they fight for yay. 

And give their country's great revenge away. 

Ah, wretched Rome! for whom thy fate pre- 
pares, | 


The fury, that from pale Theſſalia fled, 610 
Rears on the banks of Nile her baleful head. 
What could protecting Egypt more have done, 
Had ſhe receiv'd the haughty victor's ſon ? | 
But thus the gods our ſinking ſtate confound, 
Thus tear our mangled empire all around; 675 
In every land fit inſtruments employ, 

And ſuffer ruthleſs flaughter to deſtroy. 

Thus ev'n Ægyptian parricides preſume 

To meddle in the ſacred cavſe of Rome; 619 
Thus, had not Fate thoſe hands of murder ty'd, 


Nor wanted fit occaſion tor the deed ; 
Timely the traitors to the place ſucceed, 


No gates, no guards, forbad the'r open way, 


With eaſe the victor at the board had bled, 

And loſt in riot his defenceleſs head; 

But pious caution now their rage withſtands, 630 

And care for Ptolomy withhol4s their hands: 

With reverence and remorte, unknown before, 

They dread to ſpill their royal maſter's gore; 

Leſt, in the tumult of the murderous night, 

Some errring miſchief on his youth may light. 635 

Sway d by this thought, not doubting to ſucceed, 

They hold it fitting to defer the deed. | 

Gods! that ſuch wretches ſhould ſo proud! 

dare! 

Can ſuch a life be theirs to take, or ſpare? 

Till dawn of day the warrior ſtood repriev'd, 640 

And Cæſar at Achillas? bidding liv'd. 
Now o'er aſpiring Caſium's eaſtern head 

The roſy light by Lucifer was led; 

Swift through the land the piercing beams were 

borne, | 1 

And glowing Zgyrt felt the kindling morn : 645 

When from proud Alexandria's walls afar, 

The citizens behold the coming war. 

The dreadful legions ſhine in juſt array, 

And firm, as to the battte, hold their way. 

C onſcious, mean-while, of his unequal force, 650 

Straight to the palace Cæſar bends his courſe ; 

Nor in the lofty bulwarks dares confide, 


To one fix'd part his little band retreats, 
There mans the walls and towers, and bars the 
„ | . 
There * there wrath, by turns, his boſom 
tears; N 
He fear, but ſtill with indignation fears. 
His daring ſoul, reſtrain'd, more fiercely burns, 


And proudly the ignoble refuge ſcorns. 


The captive lion thus, with generous rage, 668 
ReluQant foams, and roars, and bites his cage. 
Thus, if ſome power could Mulciber inflave, - 
And bind him down in ÆEtna's ſmoky cave, 


low, | 14 

And bellow in the dreadful deeps below, 66g 
He who ſo lately, with undaunted pride, | 
The power of mighty Pompey's arms defy'd, | 
With juſtice and the ſenate on his fide ; 
Who, with a cauſe which gods and men muſt hate, 
Stood up, and ſtruggled for ſucceſs with fate; 670 
Now ahje& foes and flaves inſulting fears, 
And ſhrinks beneath a ſhower of Pharian ſpears. 
The warrior who diſdain'd to be confin'd 
By Tyrian Gades, or the eaſtern Inde, 674 
Now in a narrow houſe conceals that head, 
From which the fierceſt Scythians once had 

fled, | 
And horrid Moors beheld with awſul dread. 
From room to room irreſolute he flies, 
And on ſome guardian bar or door rehes. 
So boys and helpleſs maids, when, towns are 

won, ; | 680 
To ſecret corners for protection run. 
Still by his ſide the beardleſs king he bears, 
Ordain'd to ſhare in every ill he fears: 
If he muſt die, he dooms the boy to go, 


Alike devoted to the ſhades below; 685 


Re ſolves his head a victim firſt ſhall fall, 
Hurl'd at his flaves from off the lofty wall. 
So from tes fierce Medea fled, 


His ſword ſtill azwm'd at young Abſyrtos' head; 


Whene'er ſhe ſees her vengefulſire draw nigh, 690 

Ruthleſs ſhe dooms the wretched boy ſhould die. 

Yet ere the cruel laſt extreme he proves, 

By gentler ſteps of peace the Roman moves ; 

He ſends an envoy, in the royal name, 

To chide their fury, and the war difclaim: 695 

But impious they nor gods nor kings regard, 

Nor univerſal law by all rever'd; ; 

No right of ſacred characters they know, 

But tear the olive from the hallow'd brow ; 

To death the meſſenger of peace purſue, 700 

And in his dlood their horrid hands embrue. 
Such are he palms which curs' d ÆEgyptians 

claim, | 
Such prodigies exalt their nation's name. 
Nor purple Theſſaly's deſtructive ſhore, 


'| Nor dire Pharnaces, nor the Libyan Moor, 705 


Nor every barbarous land, in every age, 
Equal a ſoft Egyptian eunuch's rage. 
inceſſant till the,roar of war prevails, 
While the wild hoſt the royal pile aflails. 709 


Nor kindling flames with ſpreading miſchicf 


Their ample circuit ſtretching far too wide: 


fling : 
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With fires more fierce th* impriſon'd god would 
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Void of device, no thundering rams they bring, 
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Bellowing around they run with fruitleſs pain, 
Heave at the doors, and thurſt and ſtrive in vain: 


More than a wall, great Cæſar's fortune ſtands, 


And mocks the madnels of their feeble hands. 715 
On one proud fide the lofty fabric ſtood 


Projected bold into th' adjoining flood ? 
There, fill'd with armed bands, their barks draw 
near. 


But find the ſame defending Cæſar there; 
o every part the ready warrior flies, 920 
And with new rage the fainting fight ſuppl'es; 
Headlong he drives them with his deadly blade, 
Nor ſeems to be invaded, but t' invade. 
Againſt the ſhips Phalaric darts he aims; 
Hach dart with pitch and livid ſulphur flames, 725 
The ſpreading fire o'er-runs their unctuous ſides, 
And, nimbly mounting, on the top maſt rides: 
Planks, yards and cordage, feed the dreadful 
blaze; 


The drowning veſſel hiſſes in the ſeas; 729 


While floating arms and men, promiſcuous 
ſtrow d, 
Hide the whole ſurſace of the azure flood. 


Nor dwells deſtruction on their fleet alone, 


But, driven by winds, invades the neighbouring 
town; 5 | 

On rapid wines the ſheety flames they bear, 

In wavy lengths, along the reddenivg air. 735 

Not much unlike, the ſhooting meteors fly, 

In gleamy trails, athwart the midnight {ky. 

Soon as the croud behold their city burn, 
Thither, all headlong, from the ſiege they turn. 
But Cæſar, prone to vigilance and haſte, 740 
To ſnatth the juſt occaſion ere it paſs'd, _ 

Hid in the friendly night's involving ſhade, 

A ſafe retreat to Pharos timely made. 

In elder times of holy Protcus' reign, 

An iſle it ſtood, incompaſs d by the main; 745 
Now by a mighty mole the town it joins, 
And from wide teas the ſafer port confines, 

Of high importance to the chief it lies, 

To bim brings ai, and to he foe denies: 

In cloſe reſtraint the captive town is held. 750 
While ſree behind he views the watery ficld. 
There ſafe, with curs'd Fhotinus in his power, 
Cæſar defers the villain's doom no more. 

Yet, ah! by means toe gentle he expires; 754 


Nor were his limbs by grinning tigers torn, 
Nor pendant on the horrid croſs is borne : 
Beneath the ſword the wretch retigns his breath, 
And dies too gloriouſly by Pompey's death. 
Mean-while, by wily Ganymede convey 'd, 760 


Arſinöe, the youuger royal maid, 


Fled to the camp; and with a daring hand 
Aſſumes the ſceptre of ſupreme command: 
And, for her feeble brother was not there, 
dae calls herſelf the ſole Lagzan heir. 765 
Then, fince he dares di:pute her right to reign, 
She c ooms the fierce Achillas to be flain. 

With juſt remorſe, repenting fortune paid 

This ſecond victim to her Pompey's ſhade, 

But oh! nor this, nor Pto'omy, nor all 779 
The race of Lagos deom'd at once to fall, 


No gnaſhing knives he feels, no ſcorching fires: 
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Not hecatombs of tyrants ſhall ſuffice, 
T'ih Br tus ſtrikes, and haughty Cæſar dies. 
Nor yet the rage of war was huſh'd in peace, 


ceaſe. a a 
A ſecond eunuch to the taik ſucceeds, 776 
And Ganymede the power of Egypt leads: 
He cheers the drooping Pharians with ſucceſs, 
And urg'd the Roman hicf with new diſtreſs, 
Such dangers did one dreadful day afford, 
As annals might to lateſt times record, 
And conſecrate to fame the warrior's/fword, ; 


Cæſar the mole's contracted ſpace defends. 784 

Part from the crouded key aboard were paſs'd, 

The careful chief remain'd among the laſt; 

When ſudden Ægypt's furious powers unite, 

And fix on him alone the unequal fight. 

By land the numerous foot, by ſea the fleet, 

At once ſurround him and prevent retreat. 790 

No means for ſafety or eſcape remain, 

To fight, or fly, were equally in vain; | 

A vulgar period on his wars attends, 

And his ambitious life obſcurely ends. 

No ſeas of gore, no mountains of the ſlain, 

Renown the fight og ſome diſtinguiſh'd plain: 

But meanly in a tumult muſt he die, 

And, over-borne by crouds, inglorious lie: 

No room was left to fall as Cæſar ſhould, 799 

So little were the hopes his foes and fate allow'd. 

At once the place and danger he ſurveys, 

The riſing mound, and the near neighbouring 
ſeas: : 

Some fainting ſtruggling douhts as yet remain : 


"_ 


Can he, perhaps. his navy ſtill regain ? 

Or ſhall re die, and end the uncertain pain? 

At length, while madly thus perplex'd he burns, 
His own brave Scæva to his thought returns; 
Scæva, who in the breach undaunted ſtood, 


And ſingly made the dreadful battle good; 


Whoſe arm advancing Pompey's hoſt repell'd, 810 
And, coop'd within a wall the captive leader 
; heid. ' 
Strong in his ſoul the glorious image roſe, 
And taught him, ſudden, to diſdain his foes ; 
The force oppos'd in equal ſcales to weigh, 
Himſelf was Cæſar, and Egyptians they; 815 
To truſt that fortune, and thoſe gods, once 
more, | 
That never fail'd his daring hopes before. | 
Threatening, aloft his flaming blade he ſhook, 
And through the throng his courſe reſiſtleſs took: 
Hands, arms, and heimed hea. s before - 
. 20 
| While mingling ſcreams and groans aſcend the 
ſky. 


So winds, impriſon'd. force their furious way, 
Tear up the earth, and drive the foamy fea. 
Juſt on the margin of the mount he ſtay'd, 824 
And for a moment, thence, the flood ſurvey d: 
F. rtune divine | be preſent now, he cry'd; 
And plung'd, undaunted, in the foamy tide. 
Th' obedient deep, at fortune's high comm 
Recciv'd the miighty maſter of the land; 


; 3 


No. ſhould that ſtorm, with him who rais'd it, 


While to their barks his faithful bands deſcends, 
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Nor let inquiring ſceptics aſk the cauſe, | 
is Jove's command, and theſe are Nature's laws. 
Others of old, as vainly too, have thought 355 

By weſtern winds the ſpreading deluge brought; 

While at fix'd times, for many a day, they laſt, 

Poſſeſs the ſkies, and drive a conſtant blaſt : - © - 

Colieted clouds united Zephyrs bring, 

And ſhed huge rains from many a dropping 
wing, 

To heave To flood, and ſwell th' abounding 
ſpring. * 

Or when the airy brethren's ſtedfaſt force 

Reſiſts the ruſhing current's downward courſe, 

Backward he rolls indignant, to his head: 364 

While o'er the plains his heapy waves are ſpread, 

Some have believ*d, that ſpacious channels go 

Through the dark enitails of the earth below; 

Through theſe, by turns, revolving rivers paſs, 

And ſecretly pervade the mighty maſs; 

Through theſe the ſun, when from the north hc 
flies, 7 

And cuts the glowing Ethiopic ſkies, 37¹ 

From diſtant ſtreams attract their liquid ſtores, 

And through Nile's ſpring th' aſſembled waters 

ours: 
Till vile, o' er- burden'd, diſembogues the load, 
And ſpews the foamy deluge all abroad. 575 


Sages there have been too, who long main- | 


tain'd, 
That ocean s waves through porou earth are 
drain d; 
Tis thence their ſaltneſs they no longer keep, 
By ſlow degrees ſtill freſhening as they creep: 
Till at a period, Nile receives them all, 380 
And pours them looſely ſpreading as they fall. 
The ſtars, and ſun himſelf, as ſome have ſaid, 
By exhalations from the deep are fed; 
Aud when the golden ruler of the day 
Through Cancer's fiery fign purſues bis way, 
His beams attract too largely from the fea 
The refuſe of his draughts the night return, 
And more than fill the Nile's capacious urn. 
Were 1 the dictates of my ſoul to tell, 
And ſpeak the reaſons of the watery ſwell, 390 
To Providence the taſk | ſhould aſſign, 
And find the cauſe in workmanſhip divine. 
Leſs ſtreams we trace, unerring, to their birth, 
And know the parent Earth which brought them 
forth : | 
While this, as early as the world begun, 395 
Ran thus, and muſt continue thus to run; 
And itil, unfathom'd by our ſearch, ſhall own 
No cauſe, but Jove's commanding will alone. 
Nor, Czſzr, is thy ſearch of knowledge ſtrange ; 
Well may thy boundleſs ſoul deſire to range, 400 
Well may ſhe ſtrive Nile's fountain to explore; 
Since mighty kings have ſought the {ame before; 
Each for the firſt diſcoverer would be known, 
And hand, to future times, the ſecret down ; 
But till their powers were excrcis'd in vain, 405 
While latent nature mock'd their fruitleſs pain. 
Philip's great lon, whom Memphis ftill records, 
The chief of her illuſtrious ſcepter'd lords, 
dent, of his own, a choſen number for h, 409 
o trace the wondrous ſtream's myſterious birth. 
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Dark as the ſwarthy natives of the land: 459 


Creep, 
And ſeek, inſenſibly, the diſtant deep; 


— = r 
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Through Zthiopia's plains they journey'd on, 
Till the hot ſun oppos'd the burning zone: 
There, by the god's reſiſtleſs beams repell'd, 
An unbeginning ſtreum they {till beheld. 
Fierce came veloltris from the eaſtern dawn; 415 
On his proud car by captive monarchs drawn ; 
His lawleſs will, impaticnt of a bound, 
Commanded Nilc's hid ſountain to be found: 
But ſooner much the tyrant might have known 
Thy fam'd Heſperian Po, or Tzallic Rhone. 420 
Cambyſes too, his daring Perſians led, 
V. here hoary age makes white the Eth op's head 
Till fore diſtreſs'd and deſtitute of food, 
He ſtain'd his hungry jaws with humun blood; 
Tilt half his hoſt the other half devour'd, 425 
And left the Nile behind them unexplor' d. 
Of thy forbidden head, thou ſacred ſtream, 
Nor fiction dares to ſpeak, nor poets dream. 
Through various nations roll thy waters down, 2 
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By many ſeen, though ſtill by all unknown; 
No land preſumes to claim thee for her own. 
For me, my humble tale no more ſhall tell; 
Than what our juit records demonſtrate well; 
Than God, who bade thee thus myſterious flow, 
Permits the narrow mind of man to know. 435 
Far in the ſouth the daring waters riſe, 
As in diſdain of Cancer's burning ſkies; 
'Thence, with a downwar. ceuric they feek the 
main, N ; | 
Direct againſt the lazy northern wain; ; 
Unleſs when, partially, thy winding tide 440 
Furns to the 1:bian or Arabian fide. 
he diſtant Seres firſt beheld thee flow; 
Nor yet thy ſpring the diſtant Seres know. 
*Midit footy Ethiops, next, thy current roams 
The ſooty Ethiops wonder whence it comes; 445 
Nature conceals thy infant ſtream with care, 
Nor lets thee, but in majeſty, appear. 
Upon thy benk aſtoniſh'd nations ſtand, 
Nor dare aſſignu thy riſe, to one peculiar land. 
Exempt froin vulzar laws thy waters run, 430 
Nor take their various ſeaſons from the ſun : 
Though high in heaven the fiery ſolſtice ſtaud, 
Obedicnt winter comes at thy command. 
From pole to pole thy boundleſs waves extend ; 
One never knows thy riſe, nor one thy end. 455 
By Mere thy ftream divided roves, | 
And winds cncircling round her ebon groves; 
Of ſable hue the coſtly timbers ſtand, 
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| et, though tall woods in wide abundance ſpread, 

"Their leafy tops afford no friendly ſhade; 

So vertically thine the ſolar rays, 

And from the Lion dart the downward blaze. 

From thence, through deſerts dry, thou jour- 
ney'ſt on, 

Nor ſhrink'ſt, diminiſh'd by the Torrid Zone, 

Strong in thyti-;t. collected, full, and one. 

Anon, thy itreains a e parcel d o er the plain, 

Anon the jcatter'd currents meet again; 

Jointly they flow, where Philæ's gates divide 

Our fertile Egypt from Arabia s fide 470 

Thence, with a peaceful, ſoft deſcent, © they 
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Till through ſeven months the famous flood is 
lolt. , 

On the laſt limits of our Pharian coaſt ; 

Where Gaza's iſthmus riſes, to reſtrain 475 

he Erythræan from the midland main. 

Who that beholds thee, Nile! thus gently flow, 

With ſcarce a wrinkle on thy glaſſy brow, 

Can gueſs thy rage, when rocks reſiſt thy force, 

And hurl thee hcadlong in thy downward 
. courſe; ; 480 

When ſpouting cataracts thy torrent pour, 

And nations tremble at the deatening roar 


' When thy proud weves with indignation rife, 


And daſh their foamy ſury to the ſkies ? 
'Thete wonders ready Abatos can tell, 485 
And the tall cliffs that firſt declare thy ſwell ; 
The cliffs with ignorance of old believ'd 
Thy parent veins, and for thy ſpring receiv'd. 
From thence huge mountains nature's hand pro- 
vides, | | 

To bank thy too luxurious river's fides; 490 
As in a vale thy current ſhe reſtrains, 
Nor ſuffers thee to ſpread the Libyan plains : 
At Memphis, firft. free liberty ſhe yields, 
And lets thee looſe to float the thirſty fields. 

In unſuſpected peace ſecurely laid, 495 
Thus waſte the filent night's declining ſhade. 


With uſual rage, Photinus' horrid breaſt , 

Nor can the rufftian's hand from ſlaughter reſt. 

Well may the wretch, diſtain'd with Pompey's 
blood, 


Meanwhile accuſtom'd Furies ſtill infeſt, N | 


Think every other dreadful action good, 501 


Within him ſtill the ſnaky ſiſters dwell, 

And urge his ſoul with all the powers of hell 
Can fortune to ſuch hands ſuch miſchief doom, 
And let a ſlave revenge the wrongs of Rome! 
Prevent th' example, pre-ordain'd to ſtand 506 
The great renown of Bratus' righteous hand! 
Forbid it, Gods! that Cæſar's hallow'd blood, 
To Liberty by Fate a victim vow'd. 

Should on a iefs wc cafion c'er be ſpilt, 510 
Aud prove a vile Agyptian eunuch's guilt. 
Harden'd by crimes, the bolder villain, now, 
Avows his purp<le with a daring brow ; | 
Scorns the mean aids of ſalſchood and ſurprize, 
And openly the victor chief defies, 515 
Vain n his hopes, nor doubting to ſucceed. 


He truſts that Cæſar muſt, like Pompey, bleed. 


The ſeeble boy to curs'd Achillas hand 
Had, with his army, given his crown's com- 
mand z | | 
To him, by wicked ſympathy of mind, 520 
By leagues and brotherhood of murder join d, 
To him, the firſt and fitteſt of his friends, 
Thus, by a truſty flave, Photinus ſends: 


— 


While ſtretch'd at. eaſe the great Achillas lies, 


And ſleep fits heavy on his flothſul eyes, $25 


Ihc bargain for our native land is made, 


And the diſhoneſt price already paid. 

"Che former rule no longer now we own, 
Ulurping Cleopatra wears the crown. 

Yoſt thou alone withdraw thee from her ſtate, 330 
Nur on the bridals of thy miſtreſs wait? | 


Doubly a bride, then doubly ſhall 
While Rome and Ægypt wear, 
chain. 
Nor truſt thou to thy credit with t 
loy. 


Were the ſoft king his thoughtleſs 
Bur for a night, on her inceſtuous 


By that great blood whicff we in 


In the ſame glorious guilty paths 


Conſcious of Fate's decree, fuch ai 


See, how kind Fortune, by this p 


, prove, 


How ſoon we may an injur'd wor 


By ſacrificing one devoted head. 


mand, 


Nor fail'd the meſſage, fitted to 
But, prone to blood, the willi g c 


#:nifh all wars, appeaſe each Roman ſhade, 580 


Fearleſs, ye dread united legions, go; 
Ruſh, all undaunted, on your common foe; 
This right, ye Romans! to your country do 
Ye Phariaus! this your king expects from you. 5 5 
But chief, Achillas! may the praile be thine 
Haſte thou, and find him on his bed ſup-ne, 0 
Weary with toiling luſt, and gorg'd with Wine. 
Then ſtrik=-, and what their Cato's pr-yers der 


The gous ſhall give to thy more favour'd hand. 


To-night at large ſhe laviſhes her charms, 

And riots in luxurious Czfar's arms, 

Ere long her brother may the wanton wed, 
And reap the refuſe of th: Roman's bed; 333 


ſhe reign, 


Ly turns, her 


he boy, 


When arts and eyes, like hers, their powers em- 


Mark with what eaſe her fatal charms can mouid 
The heart of Cæſar, ruthleſs, hard, and old: 


head to relt, 
breaſt ; 


His crow and friends he'd barter for the bliſs, 
And give thy head and mine for one lewd kiſs; 
on croſſes, or in flames, we ſhould deplore 546 
Her beaucy's terrible reſiſtleis power. 

On both, her ſentence is already paſs'd, 

She dooms us dead, becauſe we kept her chaſte. 
What potent hand ſhall then aſſiſtance bring? 550 
Czſar's her lover, and her huſband king. 
Haſte, 1 adjure thee by our common guilt, 


vain have ſpit, 


| Haſte, and let war, let death, with thee return, 
And the funereal torch for Hymen's burn. 553 
Whate'er embrace thy hoſtile charmer hold, 
Find, and transfix her in the luſcious fold. 

Nor let the fortune of this Latian lord 
Abaſh thy courage, or reſtrain thy ſword; , 


we tread, 560 


That rais'd him up, the world's imperious head. 
Like him, we ſcek dominion for our prize, 
And hope, like him, by Pompey's fall to riſe. 

1] Witneſs the ſtains of yonder bluſhing wave, 
Yon bloody ſhore, and yon inglorious grave. 565 
Why fear we then to bring our wiſh to paſs? 
This Cæſar is not more than Pompey was. 
What though we boatt nor birth, nor noble name, 
Nor kindred with ſome purple monarch claim! 


d we ſcorn, 570 


And know we were for mighty miſchief born. 


roffer'd prey, 


Finds means to purge all paſt offence away: 
With grateful thanks Rome ſhall the deed ap- 


And this laſt crime the firſt offence remove. 
Stripp'd of his titles, and the pomp ef power, 
Cæſar's a ſingle ſoldier and no more N 


Think then how eaſily the taſk were done, 


Id atone ; 


539 
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Her ſervile waves officious Tethys ſpread, 830 


To raiſe with proud ſupport his awful head. 
And, for he ſcorn'd th' inglorious race of Nile 
Should pride themſelves in aught of Czſar's ſpoil, 
In his left hand, above the water's power, | 
Papers and ſcrolls of high import he bore; 835 
Where his own labours faithfully record 

The, battles of ambition's ruthleſs ſword : 

Safe in his right, the deadly ſteel he held, 

And plough'd, with many a ſtroke, the liquid field; 


While his fix d teeth renaciouſly retain 840 


His ample Tyrian robe's imperial train; 

Th' incumber'd folds the curling ſurface ſweep, 
Come flow behind, and drag along the deep, 
From the high mole, from every Pharian prow, 
A thouſand hands a thouſand javelins throw; 845 
The thrilling points dip bloodleſs in the waves, 
While he their idle wrath ſecurely braves. 

So when ſome mighty ſerpent of the main 

Rolls his huge length athwart the liquid plain, 
Whether he range voracious for the prey, 850 
Or to the ſunny ſhore directs his way, | 
Him if by chance the fiſhers view from far, 
With flying darts they wage a diſtant war ; 

But the fell monſter, unappall'd with dread, 
Above the ſeas exerts his poiſonous head; 855 
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He rears his livid ereſt and kindling eyes, 


And, terrible, the feeble foe defies; 

His ſwelling breaſt a ſoamy path divides, 

And, careleſs, o'er the murmuring flood he glides. 
Some looſer Muſe, perhaps, who lightly treads 

The devious paths where wanton fancy” leads, 861 

In heaven's high court, would feign the queen of 

love, 

Kneeling in tears before the throne of Jove, - 

Imploring, ſad, th“ almighty fathers grace, 

For the dear offspring of her Julian'race. 865 

While to the juſt recording Romans eyes, 

Far other forms, and other gods ariſe ; 

The guardian furies round him rear their heads, 

And Nemeſis the ſhield of ſafety ſpreads ; 


Juſtice and fate the floating chief convey, 870 


And Rome's glad genius wafts him on his way 


Freedom and laws the Pharian darts withſtand, 


And ſave him for avenging Brutus' hand. 

His friends, unknowing what the gods decree, 

With joy receive him from the ws. ſea; 875 

In peals on peals their ſhouts triumphant riſe, 

Roll o'er the diſtant flood, and thunder to the 
ſkies, 3 5 
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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE JAMES CRAGGS, ESQ. 


HIS MAJESTY'S PRINGIPAL SECRETARY OF 8TATE» 


DEAR SIR, 


; : \ . - 
| ] CANNOT wiſh that any of my writings ſhould laſt longer than the memory of our 
triendſhip ; and, therefore, I thus publicly bequeath them to you, in return for the 


£ 


many valuable inſtances of your affection. 


1 hat they may come to you with as little diſadvantage as poſſible, I have left the care 
of them to one“, whom, by the experience of ſome years, I know well qualified to an- 


wer my intentions. He has already the honour and happineſs of wy under your 
protection; and, as he wifl very much ſtand in need of it, I cannot wit 


him better, 


than that he may continue to deterve the favour and countenance of ſuch a patron. 


J have no time to lay out in forming ſuch compliments, as would but ill ſuir that fa- 
milfaritÞ between us, which was once ay greateſt pleaſure, and will be my greateſt ho- 


_ hour hereafter. Inflead of them, accept my hearty wiſhes, that the great reputation you 
have acquired ſo early, may inereaſe more and more: aud that you way long ferve your 
* 4 R 5 


* 
„ 


* Mr. Tickell, 
AA 


Ver. IV. 1 


- 
— 


"BY 


x 


ADD'ISON. 


7 


; 178 5 ; 


* 


1 | 
. 


country with thoſe excellent talents, and unblemiſhed integrity, which have fo power- 


fully recommerded- you to the woſt gracious and amiable Monarch that ever filled a 
throne. May the frarknels and generofity of vour ſpirit continue to Joſten and {ſubdue 
your enemies, and gain you many friends, it pollible, as ſincere as yourſelf. When you 


W 


have found ſuch, they cannot with-you more true happinets than I, who am, with the IN 
Freateſt zeal, . | 0 | a 

| X f . | Attend, 

Dear SIR, . | In hun 

f Your molt entirely affectionate friend, 4 Oche 


June 4, 1779. . 


— 


— 


Set th. 
Aly NM 
Waits 

dhe oft 


and faithful obedient fervant, 


J. ADDON, 


TO MR. DRYDEN. | 
ö - 4 

OW long, great Poct, ſhall thy ſacred lays 

Provoke our wonder, and tranſcend our 

praiſe ? 

Can neither injuries of time, or age, 
Damp thy poetic heat, and quench thy rage ? 
Not fo thy Ovid in his exile wrote, 

Grief chill'd his breaſt, and check'd his riſing 
thought: 
Penſive and fad, his drooping Muſe betrays 

The Roman genius in its laff decays. 

Prevailivg warmth has ſtill thy mind poſſeſt, 
And ſecond youth is kindled in thy breaſtz + 
Thou mak'ſt the beautics of the Romans known, 
And England boaſts of riches not her own; 
Thy lines have hejghten'd Virgil's majeſty, 
And Horace wonders at himſelf ip thee. 

IJ hou teacheſt Perſius to inform our iſfle - 

In ſmoother numbers, and a clearer ſtyle'; 
And Juvenal, inſtructed in thy page, 
Edges his ſatire, and improves his rage, 
The copy caſts a fairer light on all, 

And ſtill outſhines the bright original. / 

Now Ovid boaſts th' advantage of thy fong, 
And tells his ſtory ip the Britiſh tongue ; 

_ Thy charming verſe, and fair tranſlations, ſhow 
How thy own laurel firſt began to grow: 

How wild Lycaon, chang'd by angry gods, 
And ſrighted at himſclf, ran howling through the 
- _ © woods, ; 
O may'ft thou ill the noble taſk prolong, 
Nor age, nor ſickueſs, interrupt thy ſong : 
Then may we wondering read, how human 
Imbs 55 
Have water'd kingdoms, and diſſolv'd in ſtreams; 
Of thoſe rich fruits that on the fertile mold 
Turn'd yellow by degrees, and ripen'd into gold: 
How in ſome ſeathers, of a ragged hide, 
Have 140. ſecond life, and different natures 
try d. ö 
Then will thy Ovid, thus transſorm'd, reveal 
A uobler change than he himſelf can tell. 


a» 


— 


Magd. Colli ge, Oxen, 
June 2. 1693. 


Degrading envy, or miſguided love; 
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PRESENTED TO THE LORD KEEPER, 


* 
TO 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN SOMERS, 
LORD KEEPER Or THE GREAT SEAL, 8 - 
| WF 


F yet your thoughts are looſe from ſtate affairs, 
I Nor feel the burden of a kingdom's cares: 
If yet your time and actions are your own; 
Receive the preſent of a Muſe unknown: 
A Muſe that, in adventurous numbers, ſings 
The rout of armies, and the fall of Kings, 
Britain advanc'd, and Europe's peace reſtor'd, 
By Somers? counſels, and by Naſſau's ſword. 

To you, my Lord, theſe daring thoughts be- 


/ 


ng, 
Who help d to raiſe the ſubje& of my ſong ; 
'To yon the hero of my verſe reveals 

His great deſigns, to you in council tells 

His inmoſt thoughts, determining the doom 
Of towns unſtorm'd, and battles yet to come. 
And well could you, in your immortal ſtrains, 
Deſcribe his conduct, and reward his pains: 

But, ſince the ſtate has all your cares engroſs'd, 
And poetry in higher thoughts is leſt,  -- 

Attend to what a leſſer Muſe indit' s, 

Pardon her faults, and countenance her flights. 
On you, my Lord, with anxious fear I wait, 
And from your judgment muſt expect my fate, 
Who, free from vuigar paſſions, are above 


if you; well pieas'd, ſhall ſmile upon my lays, * 
Secure of ſame, my voice I Il boldly raiſe, | de 
1 


For next to what you write, is what you praiſe. ) 


20. Aat bo, age 22. | | 


| Kin William, 


| : ADDIS® 
TO THE KING. 


V The trumipets ilcep, and cannons ccale 
to , : 
When every diſmal echo is decay'd, 
And all the thunder of the battle laid; 
Attend, auſpicious prince; and let the Muſe 
In bumble accents milder thoughts infuſe. 
Others, in bold prophetic numbers {kill d, 
Set thee in arms, and led thee to the ficld; 
Aly Muſe expecting on the Britith ſtrand 
Waits thy return, and welcomes thee to land ; 
She oſt has ſeen thee preſſing on the foe, 
When Europe was concern'd in every blow; 
But durit not in heroic ſtrains rejoice ; 
The trumpets, drums, and cannons, drown'd her 
voice : | 


And floating corps lie beating on the ſhore ; 
She ſaw thee climb the banks, but try'd in vain 
To trace her Hero through the duſty plain, 
When through the thick embatticd* lines he 
broke, 
| Now plung'd amidſt the foes, now loſt in clou 
of {moke. 
O chat ſom Muſe, renown'd for lofty verſe, 
In daring numbers would thy toils rehearſe ! 
Draw thee belov'd in peace, and fear'd in wars, 
Inur'd to noon-day ſweats, and mid-night cares! 
But ftili the God-like man, by ſome hard fate, 
Receives the glory of his toils too late; 
Too late the verſe the mighty act ſucceeds, 
One age the hero, one the poet breeds. 
A thouſand years in full ſucceſhon ran, 
Fre Virgil rais'd his voice, and ſung the man 
Who, driven by ſtreſs of fate, ſuch dangers bore 
On ſtormy teas, and a diſaſtrous ſhore, 
Pefore he ſettled in the promis'd earth, | 
And gave the empire of the world his birth. 
Troy long had found the Grecians bold and 
erce, ä 
Ec Homer muſter'd up their troops in verſe; 
Loty had Achilles quell'd the Trojaus' luſt, 
Aud laid the labour of the gods in duſt, 
Before tho towering Muſe bggan her flight, , 
and crew the h ro raging in the fight, 
"222d in tented fields and rollingflcods, 
r uphtering mortals, or a match for gods, 
And here, perhaps, by fate's unerring doom, 
me miggty hard lies hid in years to come, 
"it Mall in William's god-like acts engage, 
and Wi'l his battles warm a future age; . 
Hibernian fields ſhall here thy conqueſts ſhow, 
And Boyne be ſung, when it has ceas d to flow; 
Te Gallic labours ſhall advance thy fame 
* here Seneffe ſhail wear another name. 
9 : late poſterity with ſecret dread, | 
* view thy battles, and with pleaſure read 
Fn the bloody field too near advanc'd, 
1 guilileſs bullet on thy ſhoulder glanc'd. 
ho race of Naſſau wa by Heaven deſign'd 
y cucb the proud oppreſſors of mankind, 
e bind thetyrants ot the earth with laws, 
Md ght in every inzur'd nation's cauſe, 


- 


& 


do 


1 


——— Y ww 


HEN now the buſineſs of the field is o'er, 


She faw the Boyne run thick with humay gore, 


|: Algiers and Tunis from their iultry ſhore = 
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The world's great patriots; they for juſtice call; 
And, as th-y favour, kingdoms r ſe or fat. 
Our Britiſh youth, unus'd to rough alarms, 
Careleſs of ſante and negligent of arms, 
Had long forgot to meditate the foe, 
And heard unwarm'd the martial trumyet. blow; 
Eur now infpir'd by thee, with freſh delight, 
Their- ſs. ords they Sbrandiſh, and require the 
figlit, | | ſe 
Renew their ancient conquents on the main, 
And add their fathers' triumphs o'er again; 
Fir d, when they her how Agincourt was 
row'd . 8 
With Gallic corps, and Creſſi ſwam in blood, 
Wich eager warmth they fight, ambitious all 
Who firſt ſhall ſtorm the breach, or mount the 
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wall. 

In vain the thronging enemy by ſorce 

Would clear the rampurts, and repel their courſe; 

Th-y break through all, for William leads the 

po Way, 

Where res rage moſt, and loudeſt engines play. 

Namur's late terrors an deſtraction ſhow, 

What Willam, warm'd with juſt revenge, can 

do : 8 

Where once a thouſand turrets rais'd on high 

Fhcir £5 ſpires, and glitter'd in the ſky, 

An undiſtinguiſh'd heap of duſt is found, 

And all the pile lies ſmoking on the ground 

His toils, for no ignoble ends defign'd, 

Promote the common welfare of mankind ; 

No wild ambition moves, but Europe's fears, 

The cries of orphans, and the widow's tears: 

Oppreſt Religion gives the firſt alarms, 

And injur'd Juſtice ſets him in his arms; 

His conqueſts freedom to the world afford, 

And nations bleſs the labours of his'{worde . | 
Thus when the forming Muſe would copy 
forth 3 

A perfect pattern of heroic worth, 

She ſets a man triumphant in the field, 

O'er giants cloven down, and monſters kill'd, 

Reeking in blood, and ſmear'd with duſt and ſweat, ' 

Whiiſt angry gods conſpire tomake him great. 

Thy navyrides on feas before unpreſt, 

And ſtrikes a terror through the haughty Eaſt ; 
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With horror hear the Britiſh engiues roar; 

Fain from the neighbouring dangers would they 
run, | 
And wiſh theraſelves ſtill nearer to the ſun, 
The Gallic ſhips are in their parts canfin'd, 
Deny'd the common uſe of ſea and wind, 
Nor date again the Britiſh ſtrength engage; 
Still they remember that deſtructi e rage 
W hich lately made their trembling hoſt rètire, 
stunn'd with he noiſe, and wrapt in ſmoke and 
fir; ; 
The waves with wide unnumber'd wrecks were 
| ſtrow'd, 

And planks, and arms, and men, 

flow'd. | 
Spain's numerous fleet, that periſh'd on dur 
? CO; : . 
Could ſcarce a longer line of battle bo aſt \ 
Bb 2 
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"lhe winds could hardly drive them to their 
Sn i 
And all the ocean labour'd with the weight. 
M here- eber the waves in reſtleſs errors roll, 


The ea lies open now to e ther pole; 


Now may we ſafely uſe the northern gales, 
And in the polar circle ſpread our ſails: 

Or deep in ſouthern climes, ſecure from wars, 
New lands explore, and fail by. other ſtars: 


Fetch uncontroul d each labour of the fun, 


And make the product of the world our own. 
At length, proud prince, ambitious Lewis, ceaſe 
Te plague mankind, and trouble Europe's peace; 
Think on the ſtructures which thy pride has 
ras'd, ; : PE 
On towns unpeopled, and on fields laid waſte ; + 
Think on the heaps of corps and ſtreams of blood, 


- On every guilty plain and purple flood, 
Thy arms have made; ahd ceaſe an impious war, 


Nor waſte the lives entruſted to thy care. 


Or, if no milder thought can calm thy mind, 


Behold the great avenger of mankind, 


See mighty Naſſau through the battle ride, 
And ſce thy ſubjects gaſping by his ſide : 


Fain would the pious prince refuſe th' alarm, 


Fain would he check the fury of his arm; 


But. when thy cruelties bis thoughts engage, 
The hero kinales with becoming rage, 
The countries ſtol'n, and captives unreſtor'd, 
Give ſtrength to every blow, and edge his ſword. 
Behold with what reſiſtleſs force he falls 
Or towns beſieg'd, and thunders at thy walls! 
Ak Villeroy, for Villeroy beheld 
The town ſurrender'd, and the treaty ſeal'd) 
With what amazing ſtrength the forts were won, 
Whilſt the whole power of France ſtood look- 
ing on. 

But ſtop not here: bchold where Berkeley 
3 | ©, AST 
And executes his injur'd King's commands ; 
Around thy coaſt his burſting bombs he pours 


On flaming citadels and falling towers ; 


With hiſſing ſtrearas of firc the air they ſtreak, 
Aud hurl deſtruction round them where they 
break, 5 
The ſkies with long aſcending flames are bright, 
And all the ſea reflects a quivering light. 
Thus Etna, when in fierce eruptions broke, 


. Vills heaven with aſhes, and the earth wich 


ſmoke : | : 

Here crags of broken rocks are twirl'd on high, 
Here molten ſtones and ſcatter'd cinders fly: 

I:s fury reaches the remoteſt coaſt, ö 

And ſtrows the Aſiatic ſhore with duſt. | 

Now. does the ſailor from the neighbourifig 
main . a 
Lock after Gallic rowns and forts in vain; 
No more his wonted marks he can defcry, 


ut fees along unmeaſur'd ruin lic; 


Whaillt, pointing te the naked coaſt, he ſhows. 


'His wondering mates where towns and ſtceples 


* 


| roſe, 
Where crowd d citizens he lately view'd, 


Aad 1 Hig out the place where once St. Maloes 


tood. 


* 
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Here Ruſſel's actions ſhould my Vufe require; 
And, would my ſtrength but ſecond my de- 


fire, 

I'd all his boundleſs bravery rehearſe, 
And draw his cannons thundering in my verſe ; 
High on the deck ſhould the great leader ſtand, 
Wrath in his look, and lightning in his hand ; 
Like Homer's Hector when he flung his fire 
Amidſt a thouſand ſhips, and made all Greece 
| retire. | 

But who can run the Britiſh triumphs o'er, 
And count the flames diſperſt on every ſhore? 
Who can deſcrive the ſcatter'd victory, 
And draw the reader on from ſea to ſea? 


Ormond, the theme of every Oxford Muſe ? 
Fain would I here his mighty worth proclaim, 
Attend him in the noble chace of fame, 
Through all the noiſe and hur:y of the fight, 
Obſerve each blow and keep him till in ſight. 
Oh, did our Britiſh peers thus court renown, 


7 o 


won! : 
Our arms would then triumphantly advance, 
Nor Henry be the laſt that conquer d France. 
What might not England hope, if ſuch abroad 


blood: 


| When ſuch, detain'd at home, ſupport our ſtate 
In Wil:iam's ſtead, and bear a kingdom's weight, 


The ſchemes of Gallic poligv o'erthrow, 

And blaſt the counſels of the common foe ; 

Dire& our armies, and diſtribute right, 

And render our Maria's loſs more light. 

But ſtop, my Muſe, th' ungrateful ſoand for- 
bear, 1 | 

Maria's name ſtill wounds each Britiſh ear: 


And tears burſt out unbidden at the ſound; 
Maria till our riſing mirth deſtroys, 

Darkens our triumphs, and forbids our joys. 
But ſee, at length, the Britiſh ſhips appear! 
Our Naſſau comes! and as his fleet draws near, 
Ihe rifing maſts advance, the fails grow white, 

And all hi pompous navy floats in fight. 

Come, mighty Prince, deſir'd of Britain, come! 

May Heaven's propitious gales attend thee home! 

Come, and let longing crowds behold that look, 

Which ſuch conſuſion and amazement ſtruck 

Through Ga'lic hoits; but, oh! let us deſcry 

Mirth in thy brow, and pleaiure in thine eye; 

Jet nothing dreadful in thy fate be found, 

But for a while ſorget the trumpet's ſound : 

Well-pleas'd, thy people's loyalty approve, 

Accept their duty, and enjoy their love. 

For as, when lately mov'd with fierce delight, 

You plung'd amidſt the tumult of the fight, 

Whole heaps of death encompaſs'd you around, 

And fteeds o'erturn'd lay foaming on the 
ground; 3 | 

So crown'd with laurels now, where· e er * 


80 
Around you bloomaing joys and peaceful bleſſings 
low. | 


, / 


Elſe who could Ormond's God- like, acts refuſe, - 


And grace the coats their great fore-ſathers 


Purchas'd their country's honour with their 


Each Britiſh heart Maria ſtill does wound,  ' 
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i A TRANSLAT 10 N For this they hoard up glew, whoſe clinging 
, | | a drops, 
p . ; Like pitch, or birdlime, hang in ſtringy ropes. 


They oft, *tis ſaid, in dark retirements dwell, 


V1 R G1 L's FOURT 11 GE ORGIC, And work in ſubterraneous caves their cell, 
hs: At other times th? induftrious inſects live 


And ſhallow rills, run trickling through the graſs; | And ſhake the cymbals of the goddeſs round : 
Let branching olives o'er the fountain grow, Then all wil: haſtily retreat, and fill 
Or palms ſhoot up, and ſhade the ſtreams below; | The warm reſounding hollow of their cell. 
That when the youth, led by their prinees, ſhun If nce two rival kings their right debate, 
The crowded hive, and ſpert,it in the ſun. And factions and cabals embroil the ſtate, 
Refreſhing ſprings may tempt them from the The people's actions will their though's declare 


þ 
of 


— 
— = 


r : In hollow rocks, or make a tree their hive. i 
NOR WI y e Point all their chinky lodgings round with Bey 
THERFAL ſweets ſhall next my Muſe en- mud, N b 5 
n F. gage, And leaves muſt thinly on your work be ſtrow'd ; bs 
And this, Mzcenas, claims your patronage. Bur let no baleful yew-tree flouriſh near, } T 
Ol little creatures wondrous acts I treat, Nor rotten marſhes ſznd out ſtreams of mire; . Fo 
Ihe ranks and mighty leaders of their ſtate, Nor burning crabs grow red, aud crackle in 3 
Their laws, employments, and their wars fe- the fire: NE | "WY 
late. „ Fl Nor neighbouring caves return the dying ſoùnd, 3 
A trifliig theme provokes my humble lays : Nor echoing rocks the doubled voice rebound. . 
Trifling the theme, not ſo the poet's praiſe, Things thus prepar'd ; # 1 
If great Apollo and the tune ful Nine | When th? under-world is ſeiz'd with cold and Th 
Join in the piece, and make the work divine, night, 4 > 23008 
Firſt, for your beesa proper ſtation find, And ſummer here deſcends in ſtreams of light, TY 
| That's fenc'd about and ſhelter'd from the wind; | The bees through woods and foreſts take their | if 
| For winds divert them in their flight, and drive flight. 1 
? The ſwarms, wben loaden homeward, from their | They rifle every flower, and lightly ſkim ws 
55 hive. 5 The cryſtal brook, and ſip the running ſtream: * 
Nor ſheep, nor goats, muſt paſture near their | And thus they ſeed their young with ſtrange de- i 
ſtores, > light, 1 
. To trample under foot the ſpringing flowers; And knead the yielding wax, and work the ſlimy * 
8 Nor friſking heiſers bound about the place, ſweet. "mM 
Io ſpurn the dew-drops off, and bruiſe the riſing | But when on high you ſee the bees repair, 7 
gras; Borne on the wind through di tant tracts of air, by 
. Nor mult the lizard's painted brood appear, And view the winged cloud all blackening from ny 
Nor wood-pecks, nor the ſwallow harbour near. | afar ; | Wl 
They waſte the ſwarms, and as they fly zlong While ſhady coverts and freſh ſteamsthey cho vſe, wu 
Convey the tender morſels to their young, Milfoil and common honey-fuckles bruiſe, | 1 
; Let putling ſtreams, and fountains edg'd with | And ſprinkle on their hives the fragrant juice. $7 1 
| . moſs, ; On brazen veſſels beat a tinkling ſound, | 3 
tl 
heat, | | All their hearts tremble, and beat thick with war; 0M 
And ſhady covers yield a cool retreat. | Hoarſe broken ſounds, like trumpet's harſh alarms, vn 
Whether the neighbouring water ſtands or runs, | Run through the hive, and call them to their _- 
5. Lay twigs acroſs, and bridge it c'er with ſtones, arms; * „ Sol 
| That if rough ſtorms, or ſudden blaſts of wind, | A'lin a hutry ſpread their ſhivering wings, | 1 
Should dip, or ſcatter thoſe chat lag behind, And fit their claws, and point their angry ſtings: | " 
Here they may ſettle on the friendly ſtone, In crowds before the king s pavilion meet, ko 
And dry their reeking pinions at the ſun. And boldly challenge out the foe to fight ; I on 
ant all the flowery banks with lavender, 1 | | 


With ſtore of ſavory ſcent the fragrant atr, They ruſh together out, and join; the air 
Let running betony the field o'erfpread, Swarms thick, and echoes with tne humming 
And fountains ſoke the violet's dewy bed. War. 


At laſt, when all the heavens are warm and fair, ö 
Though barks or plaited willows make your | All in a firm round cluſter mix, and ſtrow | 


hive, With heaps of little corps the earth below ; 
A narrow inlet to their cells contrive; | As thick as hail-ſtones from the floor rebound, 
Vor colds congeal and freeze the liquors up, Or ſhaken acorns rattie on the ground. 
And, melted down with heat, the waxen build- |, No ſenſe of danger can their kings control, 
ings drop: Their little bodies lodge a mighty ſoul ; 


| The bees, of both extremes alike afraid, Each obſtin:te in arms purſues his blow, 


Their wax around the whiſthng crannies ſpread, , | Till ſhameful $1 ht ſecures the routed foe. 
And ſuck out clammy dews from herbs and | This hot ditpute and all this mighty fray 
flowers, 


To ſmear the chinks, and plaiſter up the pores: 


A little duſt Aung upward will allay. 


* 


e 


* 
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But when both kings are ſettled in their hive, 

Mark him who looks the worſt, and leſt he live 
Itie at home in eaſe aud luxury, 

The lazy monarch muſt be duom'd to die; 

So let the royal inſect ruſe alone, 

And reign without a rival in his throne, 

The kings are different: one of better note, 
All ſpeckt with gold, and many a ſhining ſpot, 
Locks gay, and gliftens in a giided coat; 5 
But love of eaſe, and floth in one prevails, 
That fegrce his hanging paunch behind him 

trails: - 5 
The people's looks are different as their kings; 
Some ſparkle bright, and glitter in their wings; 
Q:FTs lock loathſome and diſeas'd with floth, 
Like a faint traveller whoſe duity mouth | 
Grows dry with heat, and {pits a maukith froth. 
The firſt are beſt : | 
From their o'erflowing combs, you'll often preſs 
Pure luſcious tweets that mingling in the glaſs 
Correct the harſuncſs of the racy juice, 
And a rich flavour through tlie wine diffuſe. 
But when they ſport abroad, and rove from home, 
Aad leave the cooling kive,and quit th* unfiniſh'd 
comb; 

Their airy ramblings are with cafe con fin'd, 
Cſip their king's wings, and if they ſtay behind 

No hold uſurper dares invade ther right, 
Nor found a march, nor give the ſign far flight. 
Let flowery banks entice them to their cells, 
And gardens ali perlum'd with native ſmells ; 
Where carv'd Priapus has his fix*d abode, 
The robber's terror, and the ſcare-crow god. 
Wild thyme and pine-trees from their barren hill 
Tranſplant, and Rurſe them in the ncighbouring 
22 ſoil. / 
Set fruit trees round, nor e'er indulge thy floth, 
But water them, and uge their ſhady growth. 

And here, perhaps, were not [ giving o'er, ,; 
And ſtriking fai;, and making to che ſhore, * 
La fhew what art the gardener's toils require, 
Why roſy eſtum bluſtes twice a ycar: 

What ſtreams the verdunt ſuccory ſupply, 

And how the thirſty plant drinks rivggs dry; 

What with-a chearful green daes pa grace, 

And writhes the bellying cucumber along the 
twiſted graſs 

Nor would I pats the ſoft acanthus o'er, 

Ivy vor myrtje-tices that love the ſhore ; 

Nor daifodils, that late from earth's flow womb 

Unrumiple their ſwoln buds, and ſhow their yel- 
iow bloom. 

For once l ſaw in the Tarentine vale, 

Where flow Galeſus drencht the waſhy ſoil, 

An old Corycian yeoman, whp had got | 

A fe neglected acres to his lot, | 

Where neither corn nor paiture grac'd the field, 

Nor would the vinc her purple harvat yield; 

But lavory herbs among the thorns were found, 
7 


= \ 


Vervainandpoppy-fluwers his garden crowu'd, 
And drooping lilics whiten'd all the ground. 
Bleſt with theſe riches he could empires ſlight, 
And when he reſte? ſrom his toils at night, 
The earth unpurchas'd daintiés would afford, 
Aud bis or garden ſurniſk out bis bea: d: 


7 
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Then fill the hollows of the comb, and ſwell 


. ] 


- 


The ſpring did firſt his opening roſes blow, 


Firſt ripening autumn bent his fruitful bough., With p 
When piercing colds had burſt the brittle ſtone, And fo 
And freezing rivers ſtiffen'd as they run, Their b 
He then would prune the tendereſt of his trees, And A 
Chide the late ſpring, and lingering weſtern 
breeze: 5 Thu 


His bees firſt ſwarm'd, and made his veſſels foam 


With the rich ſqueezing of the juicy comb, The by 
Here lindons and the ſappy pine increas'd ; Deſfire 
Here, when gay flowers his imuling orchard The ag 


dreſt, 
As many bloſſoms as the ſpring could ſhow, 
So many davgling apples mellow'd on the bough. 
In rows his eims and knotty pear-trees bloom, 
And thorns ennobled now to bear a plumb, 
And ſvreading plane-trees, where ſupinely laid 
He now <njoys the cool, and quafts bencath the 

ſhade. f | 
But theſe or want of room I muft omit, 


Attenc 
And it 
The 5. 
Bring 


* 


On lav 
On be 
From 


Their 


And leave for future poets to recite. All 
Nov 1 il proceed their naturcs to declare, The n 
Which Jove himfclf did on the bees coufer z Then 
Becaule, invited by the timbrel's ſound, Sit on 
Lodg'd in a cave tu almighty babe they wn, Agair 
And the young god nurſt kindly under-ground. With 
Of all the wing'd inhabitants of air, And « 
Theſe only make their young the public care; 
In well diſpos'd ſocietics they live, Into t 
And laws and ſtatutes regulate their hive Ther 
Nor ſtray, like others, unconfin'd abroad, Vraj 
But know ſet ſtations, and a fix'd abode, Nonc 
Each provident of cold in ſummer flies f 
Through fields, and woods, to ſeek for new Nor 
ſupplies, ( But! 
And in the common ſtock unlades his thighs. And 
So e watch the food, ſome in the meadows ply, f And 
Taſte every bud, and ſuck each bloſſom dryj; ; In re 
Whilſt o h- rs, labouring in their e:1]1s at home The 
Temper Narciftus' clammy tears wich gum, As b 
For the firſt ground-work of the golden comb; B 
On this they found their waxen works, and raiic Ti 
The yellow fabric on its glewy baſe, I Tha 
Some cducate the young, or hatch the fred : * 


With vital warmth, and future natious breed ; 
Whilſt others thicken all the flimy dews, 
And into pureſt honey werk the juice; 


A N. 
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With luſcious nectar every flowing cell. 

By turns they watch, by turns with curious eyes 

Survey the heavens, and ſearch the clouded ies 

To find out“ breeding ſtoruis, and tel what 
tempeſts riſe. WON | 


By turns they caſe the loaden ſwarms, or drive N 
The drone, a lazy inſect, from their hive. Gr 
The work is warmly ply'd through all the cells, 1) 
And ſtrong with thyme the new-mäde houcy * 

imells. ; 7 Ye 
So in their cayes the brawny Cyclops ſweat, Tl 
When with huge ſtrokes the ſtubborn wedge 

they beatz II 
And all th' unſhapen thunder- holt compleat ; A, 
Alternately their hammers riſe and fall; 
Whilſt griping , tongs turn round the glowing 

. | V. 


* 


a 
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With puſſing bellows ſome the flames increaſe, |} His life unites them all; but when he dies, 
And ſome in waters dip the hiſlivg maſs ; All in loud tumults and diſtractions riſe ; 
Their beaten anvily dreadfully reſound, They waſte their honey, and their combs de 
And Etna ſhakes all *o'er, and thunders under face, | 
| ground. N þ And wild confuſorl reigns in every place. 
Thus, if great things we may with ſmall com- Him all admire, all the great guardian own,, 

pare, ; | And crowd about his courts, and buzz about his 
The buſy ſwarms their different labours ſhare. _ throne. ' . ; : 
Defire of profit urges all degrees; Oft on their backs their weary prince they bear, ) 
The aged inſects, by experience wiſe, Oft in his cauſe embattled in the air, { | 
Attend the comb, and faſhion every part, -Purſuc a glorious death, in wounds and war. 


And ſhape the waxen fret-work out with art: Some from ſuch inſtances as theſe have taught, 


The young at night, returning from their toils, | © The bees extract is heavenly; for they thought 
Bring home their thighs clog'd with the mea- © The univerſe alive; and that a ſoul, 


dows ſpoils. « Diffus'd throughout the matter of the whole, * 
: on lavender and laffron-buds they feed, | © To all the vaſt unbounded frame was given, 6 
On bending oſiers, and the balmy reed: « And ran through earth, and air, and ſea, and 1 1 
From purple violets and the teile they bring all the deep of heaven; : & 
\ Their gather'd ſweets, and rifle all the ſpring. That this firſt kindled life in man and beaſt, * 
All work together, ail together reſt. « Life that again flows into this at laſt. 1 
The morning ſtill renews their labours paſt; „ "That no compounded animal could die, 1 
Then all ruſh out, their different taſlcs purſue, «© Butwhen diſſolv'd, the ſpirit mounted hgh, T1 
dit on the bloom, and ſuck the ripening dew ; « DwclFin a ſtar, and ſettled m the tky.”? IS 
Again when evening warns them to their home, Whene'cr their balmy ſweets you mean to K 
Withweary wings,and heavy thighs they nf ſeize, | 5 | 
And crowd about the chink, and mix a drowſy (* | And take the liquid labours of the bees, 11 
hum. NE a Spurt draughts of water irom your mouth, and vl 
Into their cells at length they"gently creep, drive | 1 
There all the night their peaceful ſtation keep A !oathſome cloud of ſmoke amidſt their hive. 1 1 | 
V'rapt up in ſilence, and diffolv'd in fleep. Twice in the year their flowery toils begin, i# 


None range abroad when.winds and ſtorms are | And twice they fetch their dewy harveſt in; 
nigh, | Once when the lovely Pleiades ariſe, 


7 
Nor truſt their bodies to a faithleſ« . And add freſh luſtre to the ſummer ſkies: ö 4 
But make ſmall journeys, with a careful wing, And once when haſlening ſrom the watery ſign 2 1 
And fly to water at a neighbouring ſpring; They quit their ſtation, aud forbear to ſhine. * 
| And, leſt their airy bodies ſhould be.caſt x Ihe bees are prone to rage, and often found _ i 
' In reſtleſs whirls, the ſport of every blaſt, To periſh for revenge, and die upon the wound; . 
They carry ſlones to poiſe them in their flight, Their venom'd ſting produces aching pains, "0 
As ballaſt keeps th' unſteady veſſel right. Aud :wells the fleſh, and ſhoots among the veins. / "Th 
But of all cuſtoms that the bees can boaſt, When firſt a cold hard wiater's ſtorms arrive, * 
Tis this may challenge. admiration moſt; x And threaten death or famine to their hive; = 
That none will Hymen's ſofter joys approve, If now their ſinking ſtate and low affairs 2 
| Nor waſte their ipirits in luxurious love, Can mov- your pity, and provoke your cares, 


Dot alla long virginity maintain, Freſh burning' thyme before their cells convey, 
And bring forth young without a mother's pain. And cut their dry and huſky wax away; 
From herbs and flowers they pick each tender | For often lizards ſeize the ſuſcious ſpoils, 


ney Ex LE bs 4 
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bee, : Or drones that riot on another's toils: 5 5 
And cuil from plants a buzzing progeny; Oft broods of moths infeſt thè hungry ſwarms,) g ; 
From tucſe they ch oſe out ſubjects, and create And ofi the furious walp the hive alarms FB 
A little monarch of hs riſing ſtage; With louder hums, and with unequal arms; ly | 4 
. Then build Wax kingdoms ſor the infant prince, | Or elſe the ſpider at the entrance ſets 


- — 


And form a palace for his reſidence. _ | Her ſnares, and ſpins her bowels into nets. 

But often in their journeys, as they fly, ? When, fickneſs reigns (for they as well as we 
On fiints they tear their filken wings, or lie Feel all th' eFe&s of frail mortality 
Croveling beneath their flowery load, and die. By certain marks the new diſcaſe is ſeen, 
Thus love of honey can an inſect fire, Their colour changes, and their looks are thin, 
And in a fly ſach generous thoughts inſpire. Their funcral rites are ſorm'd, and every bee 
Yet by repeopling their decaying ſtate, | With grief attends the ſad folemnity z 


Though ſeven ſhort ſprings conclude their vital | 'The few diſcas'd ſurvivors hang before 
Cate, we? 
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; Their fickly cells, and droop about the door, 
| Their ancient Necks etcrnally remain, : Or ſlowly in their hices their limbs unfold, 
And in an endleſs race their children's children | Shrunk up with gunger, aud benumb d with cold; 
N reign. 1 3 In drawling hums the feeble infects grieve, 
Wit. protirate vaffal of the Eaſt can more And dolcful buz zes ccho through the hive, 
t laviſh fear his mighty Prince adore 4 1 5 
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Like winds that ſoftly murmur through the 
trees, 


- Like flames pent up, or like retiring ſeas, 


In troughs of hollow reeds, whillt frying gums 
Caſt round a fragrant miſt of ſpiey fumes. 

Thus kindly tempt the lamich d- ſwarm to eat, 
And gently reconcile thein to their meat. 

Mix juice of galls, and wine, that grow in time 
Condens'd by fire, and thicken to a ſlime; 

To theſe dry'd roſes, thyme, and centaury join, 
And raiſins ripen'd on the Pſythian vine. 


Now lay freſh honey near their empty gum | 


Eeſides there grows a flower in marſhy 


ground, 
Its name Amellus, eaſy to be found; 
A mighty ſpring works in its root, and cleaves 
The ſprouting ſtalk, and ſhews itſelf in leaves; 
The flower itſelf is of a golden hue, 
The leaves inclining to a darker blue; 
The leaves ſhoot thick about the flower, and 
row 
Into a buch, and ſhade the turf below : 
Ihe plant in holy garlands often twines 
The altars' poſts, and beaurifies the ſhrines ; 
Its taſte i ſharp, in vales new-ſhorn it grows, 


Where Mella's ſtream in watry mazes flows. 


\ 


Take plenty of its roots, and boil them well 
In wine, and heap them up before the cell. 


But if the whole ſtock fail, and none ſurvive; 


To raiſe new people, and recruit the hive, 

I'll here the great experiment declare, 

"That ſpread th* Arcadian ſhepherd's name ſo 
far. | . . 

How bees from blood of flaughter'd bulls have 
fled, | 

And ſwarms afnidſt the red corruption bred. | 

For where th* Egyptians yearly fee their 

' bounds 8 5 . 

Refreſh'd with floods, and ſail about their 
grounds, j 

Where Perſia borders, and the rolling Nile 

Drives ſwiftly down the ſwarthy Indians' ſoil, - 

Lill into ſeven it multiplies its ſtream, 

And fattens Egypt with a fruitſul lime: 

In this laſt practice all their hope remains, 

And long experience juſtifies their pains. 

Firſt then a cloſe contracted ſpace of ground, 

With ſtraiten'd walls and low-bu.}t roofs they 
found; | | 

A narrow ſhelving light is next aſſign'd 

To all the quarters, one to every wind; 

Through theſe the glancing rays obliquely 

| pierce : 

Hither they lead a bull that's young and fierce, 

When two-years growth of horn he proudly 
ſhows, 

And ſhakes the comely terrors of his brows : 


' His noſe and mouth, the avenues of breath, 


They muzzle up, and beat his limbs to death, 
With violence to life and ſtifling pain 

He flings and ſpurns, and tries to ſnort in vain, 
Loud heavy mows fall thick on every ſides, 


Tull his bruis'd bowely burſt within the hide. 
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When dead, they leave him rotting on the 
round, 7 7 8 | 

branches, thyme, and caſſia, ſtrow'd 

around, : 

All this is done when firſt the weſtern breeze 

Becalms the year, and ſmooths the troubled ſeas; 

Before the chattering ſwallow builds her neſt, 

Or fields in ſpring's embroidery are dreſt. 

Mean while the tainted juice ferments within, 

And quickens as it works: and now are ſeen 

A wondrous ſwarm, that o'er the carcaſe crawls, 

Of ſhapeleſs, rude, unfiniſh'd animals: 

No legs at firſt the inſect's weight ſuſtain, 

At length it moves its new-made limbs with 

pain; | 

Now ſtrikes the air with quivering wings, and 

tries 


With 


Ry 

To lift its body up, and learn to riſe; 

.| Now bending thighs and gilded: wings it wears 
Full grown, and all the bee at length appears; 


From every ſide the fruitful carcaſe pours 
Its ſwarming brood, as thick as ſummer ſhowers, 
Or flights of arrows from the Parthian bows, 


When twanging ſtrings firſt ſhoot them on the 


foes. | 
Thus have I ſung thg nature of the bee; 
While Cæſar, towering to divinity, 
The frighted Indians with his thunder aw'd, 
And claim'd their homage, and commenc'd 2 
god; 
I flouriſh'd all the while in arts of peace, 
Retir'd and ſhelter'd in inglorious eaſe: 
I who before the ſongs of ſhepherds made, ö 


[1 


When gay and young my rural lays I play'd, 
And ſet my Tityrus beneath his ſhade. 


A.SQ N.G, 


FOR ST. CECILIA'S DAY, AT OXFORD: 


3 


ECILIA, Whoſe exalted hymns 
With joy and wonder fill the bleſt, 
In choirsof warbling ſeraphims | 
Known and diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt; 
Attend, harmonious ſaint, and ſee 
Thy vocal ſons of harmony ; 
Attend, harmonious ſaint, and hear our prayers; 
| Enliven all. our earthly airs, 
And, as thou ſing'ſt thy God, tea.h us to ſing of 
| thee : 
Tune every ſtring and every tongue, 
Be thou the Muſe and ſubject of our ſong · 
II. 8 
Let all Cecilia's praiſe proclaim, 
Employ the echo in her name. 
- Hark how the flutcs and trumpets raiſe, 
At bright Cecilia's name, their lays; 
The organ labours in her praiſe, 
Cecilia's name does all our numbers grace, 
From every voice the tuneful accents fly, 
In ſoaring trebles now-it riſes high, 


And now it finks, and dwells upon the baſe. 


Ce 
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Cecilia's name through all the not s we ſing, 
The work of every ſcilful tongue, 
The ſound of every trembling ſtring, 
The ſound and triumph of our ſong. 
III. 
For ever confecrate the day, 
To Muſic and Cecilia; ü 
Mulic, the greateſt good that mortals know, 
And all of heaven we havg below. 
Muſic can noble hits impart, 
Engender fury, kindle love; 
W'th unſuſpected eloquence can move, 
And manage all the man with fecret art. 
When Orpheus flrikes the trembling lyre, 
The ſtreams ſtand till, the ſtones admire; 
The liſtening ſavages advance, 
The wolf and lamb around him trip, 
The bears in aukward meaſureslca p, 
And tigers mingle in the dance, 
The moving woods attended as he play'd, 
And Rhodope was left without a ſhade. 
V 


Muſic religious heats inſpires, 
lt wakes the ſoul, and lifts it high, 
And wings it with ſublime deſires, 
And fits it to belpeak the Deity. 
The Aln.ighty liſtens to a tuneful tongue, 
And ſeems well-pleas'd and courted with a ſong. 
Soft moving ſounds and heavenly airs 
Give force to every word, and recommend our 
rayers. 
When time itſelf ſhall be no more, 
And all things in confuſion hurl'd, 
Muſic ſhall then exert its power, 
And ſound ſurvive the ruins of the world : 
Then ſaints and angels ſhall agree 
In one eternal jubilee: | 
All heaven ſhall echo with their hymns divine, 
And God himſelf with pleaſure fee 
The whole creation in a chorus join. 


CHORUS, 


Conſecrate the place apd day 

To muſic and Cecilia, 

Let no rough winds approach, nor dare 
Invade the hallow'd bounds, 

Nor rudely ſhake the tuneful air, 
Nor ſpoil the fleeting ſounds. 

Nor mournful ſigh nor groan be heard, 
But gladneſs dwell on every tongue; 

Whilſt all, with voice aud ſtrings prepar d, 
Keep up the loud harmonious long, 

And imitate the bleſt above, 

lu joy, and harmony, and love. 
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MR. HENRY SACHEVERELL, 
APRIL 3, 1694. 


Sies, deareſt Harry, you will needs requeſt 


A ſhort account of all che Muſe· poſſeſt, 
Vor. IV, : 


That, down from Chaucer's days to Dryden's 
5 times, | 
Have ſpent their noble rage in Britiſh rhymes; 
Without more preface, writ in formal length, 
To ſpeak the undertaker's want of ſtrength, 
I'll try to make their ſeveral beauties known, 
And ſhow their verſes worth, though not my ewn. 

Long had our dull forefathers ſlept ſupine, 
Nor felt the raptures of the tuneful Nine 
Till Chaucer firſt, a merry bard, aroſe, 

And many a ſtory told in rhime and proſe. 
But age has ruſted what the Poet writ, 
Worn out his language, and obſcur'd his wit: 
In vain he jeſts in his unpoliſh'd ſtrain, 

And t ies to make his readers laugh in vain. 

Old Spenſer next, warm'd with poetic rage, 

In ancient tales amus'd a barbarous age; 

An age that yet uncultivate and rude, * 

| Where e''er the poet's fancy led, purſued 
Through pathleſs fields, and unfrequented floods, 
To dens of dragons, and enchanted woods. 

But now the myſtic tale, that pleas'd of yore, 
Can charm an underitanding age no more; 
The long-ſpun allegories fulſome grow, 

While the dull moral lies too plain below. 

We view well-pleas'd at diſtance all the ſights 
Of arms and palfries, battles, fields, aeg 
And damſels in diſtreſs, and courteous knights. 
But when we look too near, the ſhades decay, 
And all the pleaſing landſkip fades away. 

Great Cowley then (a mighty genius) wrote, 
O'er-run with wit, and laviſh of his thought: 
His turns too cloſcly on the reader preſs: 

He more had pleas'd us had he pleas'd us lels. 


With ſilent wonder, but new woaders riſe. 

As in the milky-way a ſhining white 

O'erflows the heavens with one continued I'ght ; 

That not a ſingle ſtar can ſhew his rays, 

Whilſt jointly all promote the common blaze. 

Pardon, great Poet, that I dare to uame 

Th' unnumber'd beauties of thy verſe with 
blame; 

Thy fault is only wit in its exceſs: 

But wit like thine in any ſhape will pleaſe. 

M hat Muſe but thine can equal hints inſp re, 

And fit the deep-mouth'd Pindar to thy lyre; 

Pindar, whom others in a labour'd ſtrain, 

And forc'd expreſſion, imitate in vain? 

Well-pleas'd in thee he ſoars with new. delight, 

And plays in more unbounded verſe, aud tukes 
a nobler flight. 


ays 5 

Employ'd the tuneful prelate in thy praiſe; 
Bleſt man! who now ſha ] be for ever known, 
lu Sprat's ſuccel: ful labours and thy own. 


ſtalks, 8 
Unſetter'd in majeſtic numbers walks: 
No vulgar hero can his Muſe engage; 


. high : | g 
' Spurns the dull province of mortality, 
5 :;ÞÞ | | 
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One glittering thought no ſooner ſtrikes our eyes 


— — — - 
— ——— . 


Bleſt man! whole ſpotleſs life and charming 


B.t Milton next, with high and haughty 


Nor earth's wide ſcere confine his hallow'd rage. 
See! ſee! he upwards ſprings, and towering 
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Shakes heaven's eternal throne with dire alarms, 


And ſets th' Almighty thunderer in arms. 

Whate'er his pen deſcribes I more than ſee, 

Whilſt every verſe, array'd in majeſty, 

Eold and ſublime, my whole atiention draws, 

And ſeems above the critics nicer laws. 5 

How are you ſtruck with terror and delight, 

Wen angel with arch- angel copes in fight! 

When great Meſſiah's-but-ſpread banner ſhines, 

How does the chariot rattle in his lines ! 

What fourd of brazen w: eels, what thunder, 
ſcare, 7 

And ſtun the reader with the din of war! 

With fear my ſpirits and my blood retire, 

To ſee the ſeraphs ſunk in clouds of fire; 


But when, with eager ſteps, from hence ! rife, 
And view the firſt gay ſcenes of ! aradile 


What tongue, what words of rapture can expreſs 

A viſion ſo profuſe of pleaſantnels! 

Oh had the Poet ne'er proſan'd his pen, 

To varniſh o'er the guilt of faitlileſs men 

His other werks might have Ceſcrv*'d applauſe ! 

But now the language can't ſupport the cauſe ; 

While the clean current, though ſerene and 
bright, . | 

Betrays a bottom edious to the ſight. 

Put now, my Muſe, a ſofter ſtrain rehearſe, 
'Turn every hne with art, and ſmooth thy verſe; 
The courtly Waller next commands thy lays : 
Muſe, tune thy verſe, withart, to Waller's praiſe. 
While tender airs the lovely dame inſpire 
Soft melting thoughts, and propagate defice : 

So long ſhall Waller's ftrains our paiſion move, 
And Sacchariſſa's beauty kindle love. 


Thy verſe, harmonious bard, and flattering ſong, 


Can make the vanquiſh'd great, the coward, 
rorg. 

Thy verſe — ſhow ev'n Cromwell's innocence, 

And compliment the ſtorm that bore him hence 

Oh had thy Muſe not c: me an age toe ſoon, 

But ſeen great Naſſau on the Britiſh throne ! 

How had his triumphs glitter'd in thy page, 

And warm'd thee to a more exalted rage! 

What ſcenes of death and horror had we view'd, 

And how had Boyne's wide current reek'd in 

blood! 8 

Or ir Maria's charms thou wouldſt rehearſe, 

In-{moother numbers and a ſofter verſe; 

Thy pen had well deſcrib'd her graceful air, 

And Gloriana would have ſecm'd more fair. 
Nor muſt Roſcommon paſs neglected by, 


That makes ev'n ru es a noble poctry : 
Rules whoſe deep ſenſe and heaveniy numbers 


ſhow | 
The beſt of critics, and of poets too. 
Nor, Denham, muſt we e'er forget thy ſtrains, 
While Cooper's Hill commands the neighhouring 
pls ins. f 

But fee where ?rtful Dryden next appears, 
Grown old in rhyme, but charming ev'n in years. 
Great Dryden next, v hoſe tuneful- Mufe affords 
The ſwecteit pum bers, and the fitteſt words. 
Whether in comic ſounds or tragic airs 
She forms her voice, ſhe moves our ſmiles or tears. 


b b 1s'0 Nv 
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If ſatire or heroic ſtrains ſhe writes, 


Her hero pleaſes, and her ſatire bites. 


From her no harſh unartſul numbers fall, 

She wears all dreſſes, and ſhe charms in all. 

How might we fear our Engliſh poetry, | 

That long has flouriſh'd, ſhould decay with 
thee; 6 N 

Did not the Muſes' other hope appear, 

Harmonious Congreve, and forbid our fear: 

Congreve ! wheſe fancy's une xhauſted ſtore 

Has given already much, and promis'd more. 

Corgreve ſhall ſtill preſerve; thy fame alive, 


And Pryden's Muſe ſhall in his friend ſurvive. 


I'm tit 'd with rhyming, and would fain give 
o'er, 

But juſtice ſtill demands one Jabour more : 
The noble Montague remains unnam'd, 
For wit, for humour, and for judgment fam'd ; 
To Dorſet he diredts his artful Muſe, 
in numbers ſuch as Dorſet's felf might uſe. 
Flow negligently graceſul he unrteins 
His verſe, and writes in looſe familiar ſtrains; - 
How Naſſau's godlike acts adorn his lincs, | 


And all the hero in full glory ſi:nes! 


And all his army ſet in jult array, 

And Boyne's dy'd waves rin purple to the ſea, 

Nor Simois chok'd with men, and arms, and 
blood, - 

Nor rapid Xanthus* celebrated flood, 

Shall longer be the Poet's higheſt themes, 

Though gods and heroes fought promiſcuous in 
their ſtreams. 

But now, to N-ffau's fecret councils rais'd, 

He ai. s the hero, whom before be prais'd 

I've done at length ; and now, dear friend, 

receive . 

The laſt poor preſent that my uſe can give. 

I leave the arts of poetry and verſe 

To them that practiſe them with more ſucceſs. 

Of greater truths I'll now prepare to tell, 

And ſo at once, dear friend and Muſe, farewel. 


ALETTER FROM ITALY, 


10 THE 


RIGHT HON. CHARLES LORD HALIFAX, 


IN THE YEAR MDCC t. 


« Salve magra farens frugum Saturnia tells, 
„Magna wirum ] tibi res antique laudis & arti 
« Aggredior, ſundtos arſus recludere fontes. 


Viks. Georg. ii. 


HII. E you, my Lord, the rural ſhades ad- 
mire, 


And from Britannia's public poſts retire, 


Nor longer, her ungrateful ſons to-pleaſe, 
For their. advantage ſacrifice your eaſe; 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys, 
Through nations fruitful of immortal lays, | 
Where the ſoft ſeaſon and inviting clime 
Conſpire to trouble your repoſe with chi me 


p 
ky 
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For whereſ''cr Þ turn my raviſh'd eyes, 
Goy gilded (ſcenes and ſhining proſpects riſe, 
Foetic fields incompals me around, 
And ſtill 1 feent to tread on claſſic ground; 
For here the Mule ſo oft her harp has ſtrung, 
That not a mountain fears its head unſung, 
Renown'd 1a verſe each ſhady thicket grows, 
Aud every ſtream in heavenly numbers flows. 
How am I pleas'd to ſearch the hills and 
WOO *$ 
For riſing ſprings and celebrated floods! 
To view the Nar, tumultuous in his courſe, 
And trace the ſmooth Clitumnus to his ſource, 
To ſee the M.ncio draw his watery ſtore, 
Through the long windings of a ſruitful ſhore, 
And hoary Albula's infected ride 
O'cr the warm bed of ſmoking ſulphur glide. 
Fu'd with a thouſand raptures, I ſarvey 
FEridanus through flowery meadows ſtray, 
The king of floods! that, rolling o'er the plains, 
The tuwering Alps of half their moiſture drains, 
And proudly ſwoln with a whole winter's ſnows, 
Dutributes wealth and plenty where he flows. 
Sometimes, miſguided by the tuneſul throng, 
I cok for: ſtreams immortaliz'd. in ſong, 
That loſt in ſiience and oblivion lie, 
(Dumb are their fountains and their channels 
dry) | | 
Yet run for ever by the Muſe's ſkill, 
And in the ſwiooth deſcription murmur ſtill. 
Sometimes to gentle Tiber I retire, | 
And the fam'd river's empty ſhores admire, 
That deſtitute of ſtrength derives its courſe 
From thrifty urns and an unfru tful ſource ; 
Vet ſung ſo often in poetic lays, 
With icorn the Danube and the Nile ſurveys ; 
So high the deathleſs Muſe exalts her theme! 
Suck was the Boyne, a poor inglorious ſticam, 
That in Hibernian vales obſ:urely ſtray'd, 
And unoblerv'd in wild meanders play'd ; 
Tiil by your lines and Nafſau's ſword renown'd, 
Its ring billows through the world reſound, 
Mhere er the Hero's godlike acts can pierce, 
Or where the fame of an immortal verſe, 
Oh could th: Muſe my raviſh'd breaſt in- 
- ſpire | 
With ware th like yours, and raiſe an equal fire, 
Unnumber'd ſeauties in my verſe ſhould ſhine, 
And Virgil's Italy ſhould yield to mine! 
See how the golden groves around me ſmile, 
That ſhun the coaſt of Britain's: ſtormy iſle, 


— 
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Or, when tranſplanted and pre erv'd with care, 


Curſe the cold clime, and ſtarve in northern air. 

Here kindly warmth their mountain juice fer- 
ments f 

To nobler taſtes, and more exalted ſcent: 

Ev'n che rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 

And trodden weeds end out a rich perſunte. 

Bear me, ſome God, to Baia's gentle ſeats, 


Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats ; 


Where weſtern gales eternally reſide, 

And all the ſeaſons laviſh all their pride: 
Bloſſoms, and fruits, and flowers together riſe, 
And the whole year in gay confuſion lies. 


| 
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Immortal glories in my mind revive, 
And in my {oul a thouſand paſſious ſtrive, 


When Rome's cxalted beauties | deſery 


Magnificent in piles of ruin he. 


An amphitheatre's amazing height 


Here fills my eye with terror and delight, 

That on its public ſhows unpeopled Rome, 

Aud held, uncrowded, nations in its womb : 

Hcre pillars rough with ſculpture, pierce the 
ſkies, NY 19 

And here the proud triumphal arches riſe, 

Where the. old Romans deathleſs acts diſplay'd, 

Their baſe degenerat2 progeny upbraid: 

Whole r vers here foriake the figlds below, 

And wondering at their height through airy 
channels low. 

Still to new ſcenes my wandering Muſe re- 

_ pl: | 
And the dumb ſhew of breathing rocks admires; 
Where the ſmooth chiſel all its force has ſhown, 
And ſoften'd into fleſh the rugged ſtone. 

In ſolemn ſilence, a majeſtic band, 

Heroes, and Gods, and Roman conſuls ſtand, 

Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown, 

And emperors in Parian m rbie frown ; 

While the bright dames, to whom they humbly 
ſued, | 

Still ſhew the charms that their proud hearts ſab- 
dued ; 

Fain would 1 Raphael's godlike art rehear e, 
And ſhow th' immortal labours in my verſe, 
Where from the mingled ſtrength of ſhade and light 
A new .reation.rifes to my fight, _ 

Such heaveuly figures ſrom his pore flow, 
S0 warm with lite his blended colours gtow. 
From theme to theme with ſecret pleaſure toft, 
Amidſt the ſoft variety l'm loſt; 

{cre pleaſing airs my raviſh d ſoul confound 
Wich circling notes and laby:inths of ſound ; 
Here domes and temples riſe in diſtant views, 
And opening palaces invite my Muſe. 


How has kind heaven ad: rn'd the happy and, 


And ſcatt. r'd blaſſings with a waſteful hand! 
But what avail her unexhauſted ſtores, 
Her blooming mountains, aud her ſunny ſhores, 


With ll the gifts that heaven and earth u- 


part, 
The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art. 
While proud oppreſſion in her valleys reigns, 
And tyranny uſurps her happy plains ? 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain *" 
The reddening oran e and the ſwelling grain: 


Joyleſs he ſces the growing ils and wines, 


And in the myrtle's fragrant ſhades repines: 
Starves, in the midſt of nature's bounty curſt, 
And in the loaden vineyurd dies for thirſt, 
Oh Liberty, thou goddeſs heavenly bright, 
Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with deligh ! 
Eternal plcaſurcs in thy preſence reign, |, 
And ſ h iling plenty le .ds thy wanton train; 
Eas'd of her load ſubjeftion grows more light, 
And poverty looks chearful in thy fight ; ; 
Thou mak'it the gloomy face of nature gay, 


Civ'it beauty to the ſun, and picaſurgto thy days 
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Thee, goddeſs, thee, Britannia's iſle adores ; 
How has ſhe oft exhauſted all her ſtores, 
How olt in fields of deat!. thy preſence ſought, 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought ! 
On iore:gn mountains may tliy ſun refine 
Tae grape's ſoft juice, and mellow it to wine, 
Wich citron groves adorn a diſtant ſoil, 

Ard the fat olive ſwell with floods of oil: 

We envy not the warmer lime, tat lies 

In ten degrees of more indulgen: ſkies, 

Nor at the coarſeneſs of our heaven repine, _ 

"Though o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads ſhine : - 

*Fis Liberty that crowns Britannia's iſle, | 

And makes her bazr.n rocks and her bleak moun- 
tains ſmile, . 


Others with towering piles may pleaſe the 
ſight, f 


And in their proud aſpiring domes delight; 


A nicer touch to the ſtreteht canvas give, 

Or teach their animated rocks to live: 

Tis Britain's care to watch o'er Europe's fate, 
And hold in balance each contending ſtate, 


To threaten bold preſumptuous kings with war, 


And auſwer her afflicted neighbour's prayer. 
The Dane and Swede, rous'd up by fierce a- 
larms, 

Bleſs the wiſe-condu® of her pious arms: 

Soon as her fleets appear, their terrors ceaſe, 

And all the north rn world hes huſh'd in peace. 
Th' ambitious Gaul beholds with ſecret dread 

Her thunder aim'd at his aſpiring head, 

And fain her godlike ſons would diſunite 

By toreign gold, or by domeſtic ſpite : 

But ſtzives in vain to conquer or divide, 

Whom Naſſau's arms defend and counſels guide. 
Fir'd with the name, which I ſo oft have 

found N 5 f 

The diſtant elimes and different tongues reſound, 

I bridle-in my ſtruggling Muſe with pain, 

That longs to launch into a bolder ſtrain. 
But I ve-already troubled you too Jong, 

Nor dare attempt a more adventurous ſorg. 

My humbe verſe demands a ſofter theme, 

A painted meadow, or a purling ftream ; 

Unfit for Heroes: w om immortal lays, 

And lines, like Virgil's, or like yours, ſhould 

pleaſe. ; | 


_—_ 


MILTON's STILE IMITATED. 


IN A TRANSLATION Qr f 
A STORY OUT OF THE THIRD ZENEID. 


+ 
1 os in the glocmy horror of the night, 
We ſtruck upon the coaſt where Etna lies, 
Horrid and waſte, its entrails fraught with fire, 
That now caſts out dark fumes and pitchy clouds, 
Vaſt ſhowers of aſhes hovering in the ſmoke ; 
Now belthes molten ſtones and ruddy flame 
Incenſt, or tcars up mountains by the roots, 


Or flings a broken rock aloft in air. 
The bottom works with ſmother'd fire, involv'd 


In peſt.lential vagours, ſtench and ſmoke. 


Y 
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js ſaid, that thunder- ſtruck Enceladus. 

Groveiing beneath th' incumbent mountain's 
| weight, | 

Lies ſtretch'd ſupine, eternal prey of flames; 


| 4:d wien he heaves againſt the burning load, 
\ | ReluQant, to inv rt his broiling limbs, 


A ſudden e rthquake ſhoots through all the iſle, 
And Etna thunders dreadful under ground, 


volv'd, 
And ſhades the ſun's bright orb, and blots out 
day. 
Here — ſhelter of the woods we lodg'd, 
And irighted heard ſtrange ſounds Ind Ciſmal 
yells, g 0 
Nor ſaw from whence they came; for all the 
| night 2 . 
A murky ſtorm deep louring o'er our heads 
Hung imminent, that with impervious gloom 
Oppos d itſelf to Cynthia's ſilver ray, 
And ſhaded all beneath. But now the ſun 
With orient beams had chac'd the dewy night 
From earth and he:ven; all nature ſtood diſ- 
| clos'd: 
When looking on the n. ighbouring woods we 
faw | 0 
The ghaſtly viſage of a man unknown, 
An uncouth feature, meagre, pale, and wild; 
Affliction's foul and terrible d:{may 
Sat in his looks, his face impair'd and worn 


=" 


| With marks of famine, ſpeaking ſore diſtreſs ; 


His locks were t ngled, and his ſhaygy beard 

Matted with filth ; m all things elſe a Greek. 
He firſt advanc'd in haſte ; but when he ſaw 

Trojans and Trojan arms, in mid career 

Stopt ſhort, he back recoil'd as one ſurpriz'd: 

But ſoon recovering ſj ced, he ran, he flew 

Precipitant, and thus with piteous cries 

Our ears aſſ.il'd; * By heaven's eternal fires, 

„By every God that ſits inthron'd on high, 

« By this good light, relieve a wretch forlorn, 

© And bear him hence to any diſtant ſhore, 

« $0 I may ſhen this ſavage race accurſt. 

« *Tis true I fought among the Greeks that late 

« With ſword and fire o'erturn'd Neptunian 

Ty, -- 

« And laid the labour of the Gods in duſt; 

For. which, if ſo the ſad offence deſerves, 

« Plung'd in the deep, ſor ever let me lie 

© Wheim'd under ſeas; if death muſt be my 

doom, 

« Let man inflict it, and T die well pleas'd.” 

He ended here, and now profuſe of tears 


In ſuppliant mood fell proſtrate at our feet; 


Wa bade him ſpeak from whence, and what he 


Ve, 

And } ow by ſtreſs of ſortune ſunk thus low ; 
Anchifes too with friendly aſpect mild 
(Gave him his hand, ſure pledge of amity, 
When, thus encourag'd, he began his tale. 

I'm one, Jays be, of poor dejcent, my name 
is Ach:emenides, my country Greece, 
Ulyſſes' ſad compeer, who, whilſt he fled 
The raging Cyclops, leit me here behind 
Diſcoi ſolute, foriuxn ; within the cave 


A_ — 


He left mc, giant Polypheme's dark cave: 


Then pours out ſmoke in wreathing curls con- 


© — — — 


. Rr 


he 


| A ſorky ſtaff we dextrouſly apply'd, 


A dungeon wide and horrible, the walls | 

On all 1ides furr'd with mouldy damps, and hung 

With clots of ropy gore, and human limbs, 

His dice repaſt : himſelf of mighty ſize, 

Hoarſe in his voice, and in his vif ge grim, 

int ractable that riots on the fleſh 

Of mortal men, and ſwills the vital blood. 

Him did 1 ſee ſnatch up with horrid graſp 

Two ſprawling Gre-ks, in either hand a man : 

I faw eim when with huge tempeſtuous ſway 

He daſht and broke them on the grundſil edge; 

The pavement ſwam in blood, the walls arou d 

Were . atter'd o'er with brains. He lapt the 
blood, | 

And chew'd the tender fleſh ſtill warm with 
life, 4 

That ſwell'd and heav'd itſelf amidſt his teeth 

As (enſible of pain. Not leſs mean while 

Our chief incens'd, and ſtudious of revenge, 

Plots his deſtruction, which he thus effects : 

The giant, gorg'd with fleſh, and wine, and 
blond, | | 

Lay ſtretcht at length and ſnoring in his den, 

Belching raw gobbets from his maw, o'er- 
charg'd | 

With purple wine and cruddled gore confus'd. 

We gather'd round, and to his ſingle eye, 

The ſingle eye that in hi forehead glar'd 

Like a full moon. or a broad burniſh'd ſhield, 


Which, in the ſpacious ſocket turning round, 
Scoopt out the big round jeily from its orb. 

Lut let me: not thus interpoſe delays : 

Fly, mortals, fly this curſt deteſted race: 

A hundred of the fame ſtupendous fize, 

A hundred Cyclops live among the hills, 

Gigantic brotherhood, that ſtalk along A 
With horrid ſtrides o'er the high mountains tops, 
Enormous in their gait ; I oft have heard 
Their voice and tread; oft ſeen them as they paſt, 
Sculking and ſcouring down, half dead witlyfear. 


Thrice has the moon waſh'd all her orb in light, 


Thrice travel'd o'er in her obſcure ſojourn, 

The realms of night ng ſince I've iv'd 

Amidit = woods, gleaning trom thorns and 
rubs i 

A wretched ſuſtenance. As thus he ſpoke, 

We faw deſcending from a neighbouring hill 

Blind Polypheme ; by weary ſteps and flow 

The groping giant with a trunk of pie 

Explor'd his way: around his woolly flocks 

Attended grazing : to the well-known ſhore 

He bent his courſe, and on the margin ſtood, 

A hideous monſter, terrible, deform'd; 

Full in the midſt of his high front there gap'd 

The ſpacious hollow where his eye-ball roll'd, 

A ghaſtly orifice ; he rins'd the wound, 

And waſh'd away the rings and clotted blood 

That 1 within; then ſtalking through the 
ec 

He fords the ocran ; whilſt the topmaſt wave 

Scarce reaches up his middle fide: we ſtood. 

Amaz'd, be ſure; a ſudden horror chill 


Ran through each nerve, and thrill'd in every 
vein, 
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Till, uſing all the force of winds and dars, 


We ſped away; he heard eus in our courſe, 

And with bis out-ſtretch'd arms around him 
 grop'd, 

But, finding nought within his reach, he rais'd 

Such hideous ſhouts that all the ocean ſhook. 

Ev'n Italy, though many a league remote, 

In diſtant echoes anſwer'd; Acrna roar'd, 
Through all its inmoſt winding caverns roar'd. 
Rous'd with the ſound, the mighty family 

Of one-cy'd brothers hatten to the ſhore, 
And gather round the bellowing Polypheme, 
A dire aſſembly: we with eager haite 
Work every one, and from afar behold 

A hoſt of giants covering all the ſhore. 

Sq ſtands à foreſt tall of mountain oaks 
Advanc'd to mighty growth: rhe traveller 
Hears from the humble valley where he rides 
he hollow mu.murs of the winds that blow 
Amidſt the boughs, and at the diſtance ſees 
The ſhady tops of trees unnumber'd riſe, 

A ſtately proſpect, waving in the clouds. 
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HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF MARLBO- 
| ROUGH. 
| 1705. 
* Nheni pacator et Iftri. 
& Omnis in hoc uno vatiis diſcordia ceſſit 
« Ordinibvs ; lætatur eques, plauditque ſenator, 
Votaque palricio certant plebeia favors.” 
Cravup. de Laud. Stilic. 
F ſe aliquam in terris gemtem gue ſua impenſa, ſuo 
labore ac to e bella gerat pro libertate alis- 
% rum. Nec hoc finitimis, aut propingre vicini- 
« tatis bominibus, aui terris continenti juni is praſtet. 
« Maria trdjiciat : ne quod toto orbe errarum in- 
« juflum imperium fit, en ubique jus, fas, lex, po- 
« tentiſima int. Lav. Hitt. lib. 53- - 


HILE crowds of princes your' deſerts pro- 
claim, ; 


| Proud in their number to enro! your name; 


While emperors to you commit their cauſe, 
And Anna's praiſes crown the vaſt applauſe ; 
Accept, great leader, what the Muſe recites, 
hat in ambitious verſe attempts your fights. 
Fir'd and tranſported with a theme fo new, 
Ten thouſand wonders opening to my view 
Shine forth at once; ſieges and ſtorms appear, 
And wars and conqueſts fill th' important year : 
Rivers of blood 1 lee, and hills of 11.in, 
An lliad riting out of one campaign. 

The haug ty Gaul beheld, with towering pride, 
His ancient bound enlarg'd on every fid- ; — 


i 


| Pyrene's lofty barriers were ſubdued, 
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On her reſolves the weſtern world relics, "ti 


—4is dreadful courſe, and the proud foe purſues! 
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And in rhe midſt of his wide empire ſtood; 

Auſonia's ſtates, the victor to reſtrain, 

Oppes'd their Alps and Appennines in vain, 5 

Nos ound themſclves, with ſtrength of rogks im- 
mur'd, 

Bchind their everlaſting hills ſecur'd ; 

The riſing Danube its long race began, 

And half its courſe through the new conqueſts 
ran; — 

Amaz'd and anxious for her ſovereign's fates, 

Germania trembled through a hundred ſtates 

Great Leopold himſelf was ſeiz'd with ſcar; 

He g+gd round, but ſaw no ſuccour near; 

He gaz d, and half-abandon'd to deſpair 

Eis hopes on heaven, and copfidence in prayer. 

To Britain's queen the nations turn their eyes, 


Confiding tilt, amidſt ies dire alarms, 
In Anna's councils, and in Chuschill's arms. 
Thrice happy Pritain, from the kingdoms rent, 
Jo fit the guardian of the continent! 
I hat fecs her braveſt ſon advanc'd fo high, 
And Houriſking ſo near her prince's eye; 
Thy {avourites grow not up by fortune's ſport, 
Or from the crimes or follies of a court; 
On the firm baſis of deſert they riſe, 
Frem long-try'd faith, and friendſhip's holy tyes: 
Their ſovercign's well-diſtinguiſh'd ſmiles they 
ſhare, 
Her ornaments in peace, herilrength in war; 
1he nation thanks them with a public voice; 
By ſhowers of bleſſiugs heaven approves their 
choice; | 
Envy itſelf is dumb, in wonder loſt, 
Ard factions ſtrive who ſhall applaud them moſt. 
Soon as ſoft vernal breezes warm the ſky, 
Britannia's colours in the zepliyrs fly; 
Her chief alrcady has h s march begun, 
Croſſing the p ovinces himſelf had won, 
il the Molelle, appearing from afar, 
RetarCs the progrel- of the moving war. 
Delightful ttream, had nature bid her fall 
In dittant climes far from the perjur'd Gaul; 
But now a purchaſe to the ſword ſhe lies, 
Her harveſts lor uncertain owners rife, + 
Each vineyard doubtful of its maſter grows, 
And to the vitor's bowl each vintage flows. 
"The diſcontented ſhades of flaughter'd hoſts, 
That war der'd on her banks, her heroes ghoſts 
Hop'd, when they ſaw Eritannla's arms appear, 
The vengeance due to their great deaths was 
ncar. 5 | 
Our gedlike leader, ere the ſtream he paſt, 
The mighty ſcheme of all his labours caſt, 
Ferming the wondrous year within his thought; 
His boſom glow'd with battles yet unfought. 
The long laborious march he firſt ſurveys, 
And joins the diſtant Danube to the Maeſe, 
Between whoſe floods ſuch pathleſs foreſts grow, 
Such mountains riſe, ſo many rivers flow: 
The toi! looks lovely in the hero's eyes, 
And danger ſerwes but to enhance the prize. 
Big with the fate of Europe, he renews 
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Infected by the burning Scorp'on's heat, 
The ſultry gales round his chiaſ'd temptrs beat 
Till on the borders of the Maine he finds? 
Defenſive ſhadows, and refrcſhing winds, 
Our Britiſa youth, with in-born freedom bold, 
Unnumber'd ſcenes of ſervitude behold, | 
Nations of flaves, with tyranny debas'd, 
(Their Maker's image more than half defac'd) 
Hourly inſtructed, as they urge their toil, 
To prize their queen, and love their native foil, 
Still to the riling ſun they take their way 
Through clouds of duſt, and gain upon the day, 
When now the Neckar ou its friendly coaſt 
With cooling ſtreams revives the fainting hoſt, 
That chearſully his labours pat forgets, 
The mid-night * watches, and the noon-day 
heats. 
O'er proſtrate ons and pal ices they paſs , 
(Now cover'd o'er with woods, and hid in 
graſs,) | Cs 
Breathing revenge; whilſt anger and diſdain 


Fire every breaſt, and boil in every vein: 
Here-ſhatter'd walls, like broken rocks, ſrom lar 


Rite up in hideous views, the guilt of war, 
Whilſt here the vine o'cr hills of ruin climbs, 
Induſtrious to conceal great Bourbon's crimes. 
At length the fame of England's hero drew 
Eugenio to the glorious interview. | 
Great ſouls by inſtin& to each other turn, 
Demand all ance, and iu friendſhip burn; 


A ſudden friendſhip, while with ſtretch'd- out 


rays 
They meet each other, 
blaze. | 

Poliſh'd in courts, and harden d in the field, 
Renown'd for con queſt, and in council ſxill'd, 
Their courage dwe ls not in a troubled flood 
Of mounting ſpirits, and termenting blood; 
Lodg'd in the foul, with virtue over-rul'd, 
inflam'd by reaſon, and by reaſon cool'd, 
In hours of peace content to be unknown, 
And only in the field of battle ſhown: 
Jo ſouls like theſe, in mutual friendſhip join'd, 
Heaven dares intruſt the cauſe of human-kind. 

Britannia's graceful ſons appear in arms, 
Her harraſs'd troops the hero's preſence warms, 
Whillt the high hills and rivers «ll around 
With thundering peals of Britiſh ſhouts reſound: 
Doubling their ſpeed, they march with freſh de- 

light, 

Eager ſor glory, and require the fight. 


mingling blaze in 


So the ſtaunch hound the trembling deer purſues, 


And ſmells his footſteps in the tainted dews, 

The tedious track unravelling by degrees: 

But when the ſcent comes warm in every breeze, 

Fir'd at the near approach he ſhoots away 

On his full ſtretch, and bears upon his prey. 
The march concludes, the various realms e 

paſts: | +, 
Th? immortal Schellenberg appears at laſt: 


| Like hills th? aſpiring ramparts rife on high, 


Like valleys at their feet the trenches lie; 
Batteries on batteries guard each fatal pals, 


| Threatening deſtrudtion; rows of hollow braſs, 


Tube behind tube, the dreadſul entrance keep, 


Whilſt in their wombs ten thouſand thunders 
ſleep: 5 „ 


Great Churchill owns, charm'd with the glorious 


ſight, 
His march o erpaid by ſuch a promis'd fight. 
The weſtern ſun now ſhot a feeble ray, 
And faintly ſcatter'd the remains of day: 
Ev'ning approach'd ; but oh what hoſt of foes 
Were never to behold that evening cloſe ! 


Thickening their ranks, and wedg'd in firm ar- 


ray, | 
The c'\ofe-conipacted Britons win their way; 
In. vain the caunon their throng'd war defac'd 
With tracts of death, and laid the battle waſte; 
Still preſſing forward to the fight, they broke 
Through flames of ſulphur, and a night of ſmoke, 
Till laughter'd legions fill'd the trench below, 
And hore their fierce avengers to the foe. . 
High on the works the mingling hoſts engage; 
The battie, kindled into tenfold rage, 
With ſhowers of bullets and with ſtorms of fire 
Burns in full fury ; heaps on heaps expire, 
Nations with nations mix'd conſus'dlv'die, 
And loſt in one promiſcuous carnage lie. 
How many generous Britens meet their doom, 
New to the field, and heroes in the bloom! 
Ti illutrious youths that left their native ſhore 
To march where Britons never march'd before, 
(9 fatal love of fame! O glorious heat, 
Only deſtructive to the brave and great!) 
After fuch toils o'ercome, ſuch dangers paſt, 
Strctch'd Nw Bavaria's ramparts breathe their 
laſt. : 
But hold, my Muſe, may no complaints appear, 
Nor blot the day with an ungrateful tear : 
While Marlborough lives, Britannia's ſtars diſ- 
penſe A 
A friendly light, and ſhine in innocence. 
Plunging through ſeas of blood his fiery ſteed 
Where-e'er his friends retire, or foes ſucceed ; 
Thote he ſupports, theſe drives to ſudden flight, 
And turns the various fortune of the fight 
"_— great man, renown'd in arms, for- 
ear i, 
To brave the thickeſt terrors of the war, 
Nor hazard thus, confus'd in crowds of foes, 
Britannia's ſafety, and the world's repoſe ; 
Let nations anxious for thy life abate 
This ſco-n of danger, and contempt of fate: 
Thou liv'ſt not for thyſelf; thy Queen dema ds 
 Co.,queſt and peace from thy victorious hands; 
Kingdoms and empires in thy fortune join, 
And Europe's deſtiny depends on thine. 
At length the long-difputed paſs they gain, 
By crowded armies fortify'd in vain z 
The war breaks in, the fierce Bavarians yield, 
And ſee their camp with Britiſh legions fill'd. 
80 Belgian mounds bear on their ſhatter'd ſides . 
The * whole weight increas'd with ſwelling 
des: 
But if the ruſh 


ing wave a paſſage find 
Enrag'd by O P ge nas, 


3 watery moons, and warring winds, 
© ie trembling peaſint ſees his country round 
over d with tempeſts, and in oceans drewn'd. 
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The few ſurviving foes diſperſt in flight, 
(Refuſe of ſwords, and gleanings of a fight) 
In ev'ry ruſtling wind the victor hear, 
And Marlborough's form in every ſhadow fear, 
Till the dark cope of night with kind embrace 
Befriends the rout, and covers their diſgrace, 
To Dorfavert, with unreſiſted force, 
The gay victorious army bends its courſe. 
The growth of meadows, and the pride of fields, 
Whatever ſpoils Bavaria's ſummer yields 
(The Danube's great increaſe), Britannia ſhares, 
The food of armies and ſupport of wars: 
With magazines of death deſtructive balls, 
And cannon doom'd to batter Landau's walls, 
The victor finds each hidden cavern ſtor'd. 
And turns their fury on their guilty Lord. 
Deluded prince] how is thy greatneſs croſt, 


And all the gaudy dream of empire loſt, 


That proudly ſet thee on a fancy'd throne, 
And made imaginary realms thy own ! 

Thy troops, that now behind the Danube join, 
Shall ſhortly ſeek for ſhelter from the Rhine, 
Nor find it there ! Surrounded with alarms, 
Thou hop'ſt the aſſiſtance of the Gallic arms; 
The Gallic arms 1n ſafety ſhall advance, 


And crowd thy ſtandards with the power of 


France, a | 
While, to exalt thy doom, th” aſpiring Gaui 
Shares thy deſtruction, and adorns thy fall. 

Unbounded courage and compaſſion join'd, 
Tempering each other in the victor's mind, 
Alternately proclaim him good and great, 

And make the Hero and the Man compleat. 
Long did he ſtrive th' obdurate foe to gain 

By proffer'd grace, but long he {trove in vain 
Till, fir'd at length, he thinks it vain to ſpare 
His riſing wrath, and gives a looſe to war. 

In vengeance rous'd, the ſoldier fills his hand 
With ſword aud fire, and ravages the land, 

A thouſand villages to aſhes turns 

In crackling flames a thouſand harveſts burns. 
'To the thick woods the woolly flocks retreat, 
And mix'd with bellowing herds conſus'dly bleat ; 
Their trembling lords the common ſhade partake, 


And cries of infants ſound in every brake: 


The liſtening foldier fixt in forrow hands, 
Loth to obey his leader's juſt commands; 


{ The leader grieves, by generous pity ſway'd, 
To ſee his juſt commands ſo well obey'd. 


But now the trumpet terrible from far 
In ſhriller clangor animates the war; 
Confederate drums in fuller concert beat, 
And echoing bills the loud alarm repeat: 
Gallia's proud ſtandards, to Bavaria's join'd, 
Unfurl their gilded lilies in the wind; 


The daring prince his blaſted hopes renews, 


And, while the thick embattled hoſt he views 

Stretcht out in deep array, and dreadfu! length, 

His heart dilates, and glories in his ſtrength. 
The fatal day its mighty courſe began, 

That the griev'd world had long deſir'd in vain; 

States that their new captivity bemoan'd, 

Armies of martyrs that iu exile groan'd, 

Sighs from the depth of gloomy dungeans heard, 


And prayers in bi: terneſs of ſoul preferr'd, 
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Europe's loud cries, that Providence aſſail'd, 
And Anna's ardent vows at length prevail'd ; 
The day was come when heaven deſign'd to 
ſhow OS. | 
Ilis care and conduct of the world below. 
Behold in awful march and dread array 
The long extended {quadrons ſhape their way! 
Death, in approach:ng terrible, impurts 
An anxious horror to the braveſt hearts; 
Yet do their l«ating breaſts demand the ſtrife, 
And thirſt of glory quells the love of life. 
No vulgar fears can Britiſh minds control : 
Heat of revenge, and noble pride of ſoul, 
O'erlook the foe, advantag'd by his poſt, 
-Lefſen hi: numbers, and contract his hoſt ; 
Though fens and floods poſſeſt the middle ſpace, 
That unprovok'd they would have fear'd to paſs; 
Nor tens nor floods can ſtop Britannia's bands, 
When her proud foe rang'd on their bcrders 
ſtands. - 
But O, my Muſe, what numbers wilt thou 
find | 
To ſing the furions troops in battle join'd! 
Metkinks I hear the drum's tumultuous ſound 
The victors' ſhouts and dying groans confound ; 
The dreadful burſt of cannon rend the ſkies, 
And all the thunder of the battle riſe. 
Twas then great Marlborough's mighty ſoul was 
rov'd, 
That, in the ſhock of charging hoſts unmov'd, 
Amidſt confuſion, horror, and deſpair, 
Examin'd all the dreadful ſcenes of war : 
In peaceful thought the field of death ſurvey'd, 
To fainting ſquadrons ſent the timely aid, 
Inſpir'd repu:s'd battalions to engage, 
And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 
So when an angel by divine command 
With riſing tempeſts ſhakes a guilty land, 
Such as of late o'er pale Britannia paſt, 
Calm and ſerene he drives the furious blaſt ; 
And, -pleas'd th' Almighty orders to perſorm, 
Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the term, 
But ſce the haughty houſhold-troops advauce ! 
The dread of Europe, and the pride o: France. 
"The war's whole art each private ſoldier knows, 
And with a General's love of conqueſt glows ; 
Proudly he marches on, and void of fear 
Laughs at the ſhaking of the Britiſh ſpear: 
Vain inſolence! with native freedom brave, 
The meaneft Briton ſcorns the higheſt ſlave ; 
Contempt and fury fire their ſouls by turns, 
Hach nation's glory in each warrior burns; 
Each fights, as in his arm th' important day 
And all the fate of his great monarch lay: 
A thouſand glorious actions, that might claim 
Triumphant laurels, and immortal fame, 
Confus'd in crowds of glorious actions lie, 
And troops of heroes undiſtinguiſh'd die. 
O Dormer, how can I behold thy fate, 
And not the wonders of thy youth relate ! 
How can I fee the gay, the brave, the young, 
Fall in the cloud of war, and lic unſung ! 
In joys of conqueſt he reſigns his breath, 
And, fill'd wich England's glory, ſmiles in death. 


\ 
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The rout. begins, the Gallic ſquadrons run, 


| Compell,d in crowds to meet the fate they ſhun; 


Thoufands of fiery ſteeds with wounds transfix'd, 
Floating in gpre with their dead maſters mixt, 
*Midſt heaps of ſcars and ſtandards driven 
| around, h 


Lie in the Danube's bloody whirlpools drown'd. 


Troops of bold ouths, born on the diſtant Soane, 
Or ſounding borders of the rapid Rhone, 
Or where the Seine her flowery fields divides, 
Or where the Loire through winding vineyards 
glides, 
In heaps the .ollivg billows ſweep away 
And into Scythian ſeas their bloated corps con- 
vey. 
From Blenheim's towers 
fright, | 
Beholds the various havoc of the fight; 
His waving hanners, tha fo oft had ſrood 
Planted in fields of death and ſrreams of blood, 
So woat the guarded enemy to reach, 
And riſe triumphant in the fatal breach, 
Or pierce the broken foe's remoteſt lines, 
The hardy veteran with tears reſigns. 
Unfortunate Tallard! Oh, who can name 
Th- pangs of rage, of ſorrow, and of ſhame, 
That with mixt tumult in thy boſom ſwell'd, 
When firſt thou ſaw'ſt thy braveſt troops repell'd, 
Thine only ſon' pierc'd with a deadly wound, 
Chok'd in his blood, and gaſping on the ground, 
Thyſelf in bondage by the victor kept! 
The chief, the father, and the captive, wept. 
An Engliſh Muſe is touch'd with generous woe, 
And m th* unhappy man forgets the foe ! 
Greatly diſt: eſt ! they loud complaints forbear 
Blame not the turns of fate, and chance of war; 
Give thy brave foes their due, nor bluſh to own 
The fatal field by ſuch great leaders won, 
The field whence fäm'd Eugenio bore away 
Only the ſecon it honours of the day. | 
W th floods of gore that from the vanquiſh'd 
fell | 
The marſhes ſtagnate, and the rivers ſwell. 
Mountains of ſlain lie heap 'd upon the ground, 
Or *midſt the roarings of the Danube drown'd; 
Whole captive hoſts the conqueror detains 
In painful bondage and inglorious chains; 
Ev'n thoſe who ſcape the fetters and the ſword, 
Nor ſeek the fortunes of a happier lord, 
Their raging King diſhonours, to compleat 
Marlborough's great work, and finiſh the defeat. 
From Meminghen's high domes, and Augl- 
burg's walls, 
The diſtant battle drives th' inſulting Gauls; 
Freed by the terror of the victor's name 
The reſcu'd States his great protection claim; 
Whilſt Ulme th' approach of her deliverer waits, 
And longs to open her obſequious gates. 
The hero's breaſt ſtill ſwells wita great de- 
ſigns, | 
In every thought the towering genius ſhines: 
If to the foe his dreadful courle he bends, 
O'er the wide, continent his march extends; 
If fieges in his labouring thoughts are form d, 
Camps are aflaulted, and an army ſtorqm d: 


the Gaul, with wild af. 


What diſtant land, what region, can afford 


. Enlarg'd or ſtraiten'd as the river flows, 


That all the wide-extended plain commands; 


Ol Murlborough's ſword, and Hochſtet's fatal 


What tides of glory to his boſom ran, 


Such eaſy greatneſs, ſuch a graceſui port, 1 
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If to the fight his act ve ſoul is bent, 
"The fate, of Europe turns on its event. 


An action worthy his-vitorious ſword ? 
here will he next the flying Gaul defeat, 
To make the feries of his toils compleat ? 
Where the ſwoln Rhine ruſhing with all its 
force : 
Divides the hoſtile nation ig its courſe, 
White each contracts its bounds, or wider grows, 


On Gallia's fide a mighty buiwark ſtands, 


Twice, fince the war was kindled, has it try'd 
The victor's rage. and twice has chang'd its tide ; 
As oft whele armies. with the prize o'crjoy'd, 
Have the long ſummer on its walls employ'd. 
Hither our mighty chief his arms dire&s, 
Hence future triumphs from the war expects; 
And though the dog-ſtar had its courſe begun, 
Carries his arms ft:i] nearer to the ſun: 
Fixt on the glorious action, he forgets 
hie change of ſeaſons, and increaſe of heats; 
No toiis are putnful that can danger ſhew, 
No ciimes unlovely, that contain a foe. 

The roving Gaul, to his own bounds reſtrain'd, 
Leirns to incamp within his native land, 
But ſoon as the victorious hoſt he ſpies. 
From hill to hill, from ſtream to ſtream he flies: 
Such dire impreſſions in his heart remain 


plain: 

In vain Britannia's mighty chief beſets 
Their ſhady coverts, and obſcure retreats; 
They ly the conqueror's approaching fame, 
That bears the force of armies in his name. 

Auſtria's young monarch, whole imperial ſway 
Fceptres and thrones are deſtin'd to obey, 
Whoſc boaſted anceſtry fo high extends 
That in the pagan gods his lineage ends, 
Comes from afar, in gratitude to own 
The great ſupporter of his father's throne : 


Claſp'd in th“ embraces of the godlike man! 
How were his eyes with pleaſing wonder fixt 
To ſee ſuch fire with ſo much ſweetneſs mixt, 


So turn'd and finiſſi'd for the camp or court ! 
Achilles thus was form'd wich every grace, 

And Nircus ſhcne but in the ſecond place; 

Phus the great father of almighty Rome 

(Divinely fluſht with an immortal bloom, 

That Cytherea's fragraut breath beſtow'd) 

In all the charms of his bright mother glow'd. 
The royal youth by Marlborough's preſence 

charm'd, : 

Taugt by his counſels, by his actions warm'd, 

On Landau with redoubled fury falls, 

Diſcharges all his thunder on its walls, 


1 


O'er mines and caves of death provokes the | 


fight, 
And learns to conquer in th: hero's ſight. 
The Britiſh chief, for mighty toils renown'd, 


Increas'd in titles, and wich conqueſts crown'd, - 
Vai. IV. 
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To Belgian coaſts h's tedious march renews, 
And the long windings of the Rhine purſues, 
Clearing its borders from uſurping foes, 

And bleſt by reſcued nations as he goes, 
'Treves fears no more, freed from its dite alarms; 
And Traerbach feels the terror of his arms: 
Seated on rocks her proud foundations ſhake, 
While Marlborough preſſes to the bold attack, 
Plants all his batteries, bids his cannons roar, 
And ſhows how Landau might have fall'n before. 
Scar'd at his near approach, great J. ouis ſears 
Vengeance reſerv'd for his declining years, 
Forgets his thirſt of univerſal ſway, 

And ſcarce can teach his ſubjects to obey ; 

His arms he finds on vain attempts employ'd, 
'Fh* ambitious projets ſor his race deltroy'd, 


The works of ages ſunk in one campaign, 


And lives of millions ſacriſic'd in vain. 

Such are th' effects of Anna's royal cares: 
By her, Britannia, great in foreign wars, 
Ranges through nations, whereſfoe'er disjoin'd, 
Without the wonted aid of ſea and wind _ 

By her th' unfetter'd Ifter's ſtates are free, 

Aud taſte the ſweets of Engliſh liberty: 

But who can tell the joys of thoſe that lie 
Beneath the conſtant influence of her eye! 
Whilſt in, difiufive ſhowers her bounties fall 

Like heaven's indulgence, and deſcend on all, 
Secure the happy, ſuccourthe diſtreit, 

Make every ſubje& glad, and a whole people 
| bleſt. 5 

Thus would I fain Britannia's wars rehearſe, 
In the ſinooth records of a faithful verle ; 

That, it ſuch numbers can o'er time prevail, 

May tell poſterity the wondrous tale. 

When actions, unadorn'd, are faint and weak, 

Citics and countries mult be tanght to ſpeak ; 

Gods may deſcend in factions from the ſkies, 

And rivers from their oozy beds ariſe ; 

Fiction may deck the truth with ſpurious rays, 

And round the hero caſt a borrow'd blaze. 

tariborough's exploits appear divinely bright, 

And proudiy ſhine in their own native light; 

Rais'd of chemſelves, their genuine charms they 
boaſt, | | 

And thofe who paint them trueſt praiſe them 
moſt. 


COWLEY's EPITAPH ON HiIMSEL y. 


TRANSLATED BY MR. ADDISON. 


ROM life's ſuperfluous cares enlarg'd, 
His debt of human toil diſcharg'd, 
Here Cowley ies! beneath this ſhed, 
To every worldly intereſt dead; 
With deccnt poverty content, 
His hours of eaſe not idly ſpent ; 
To fortune's goods a foe profeſt, 
And hating wealth by all careſt. i 
'Tis true he's dead; for ch! how ſmall : 
A ſpot of earth is now hie a; 
Cc 
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Oh! wiſh that earth may lightly lay, 
And every cace be far away; 

Bring flowers; the ſhort-liv'd roſes bring, 
To lite deceas' d, fit offering : 

And ſweets around the poet ſtrow, 


Whillt yet with liſe his aſhes glow. 
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INAUGURATIO REGIS GULIELMI*, 
1689. Ng 


Tires * inter coryl-s, umbroſa cacumina, 


| denſas, 
. cantare pares quouiuim convenimus ambo, 
Dieamus laudes heroum { ut, Mopſe, ſolemus) 
Tempora tranſibunt fic la ta canentibus, & nunc 
Dic age, quos noſtro ce:chrari carine ſumes. 
Maſſur. Tityre, nunc reddantur eis pia mu- 
: nera laudum, 
Ota qui dederint nohis placidamque quietem ; 
$S:thicet illorum refonent encomia 10 Ive, 
Qui dignabantur regni fulcire ruins. 
TT. Tanta haud conveniunt humili tennique ci- 
cut ; 


Sed quoniam in magnis, dicunt, voluiſſe ſat eſſe; 1 


I; ſe tuas, Guiielme, canam laudeſque Marize 
Nam, quos junxit amor, nemo ſejungere debet. 
M. Tunc mihi Phœbe fave, Muſæqne favete 
canenti, 
Ne culpa ingenii illorum minuantur honores. 
. Aſt ego nec Phœbum curo, Phœbi ve ſorores, 
Carmina namque mihi cedit nunc lemma canenti 
24. Sint licet il uſtri proavorum ſtemmate 
clari, 
Eunt magis ornati prepriis virtutibus ambo. 
T. Si Rex eli, regit immanes qui pectoris æſtus; 
Tum quot Regna tenet Guitelmus! quotque 
N:aria ! 
M. Inclytus hic \ avors, ſapiens hæc altera 
Pallas, 
Vulnetat ie armis, forwk ſed vulnerat in. 
T. Quando vias Pelayi ten àrunt, mole ſuper- 
bum 
Suſtulit ad nubes mare ſec, foſtuque tumehat. 
M. Quando tellurem tetigerunt, Arcades om- 
nes 
Pani Deo Arcadiz tenerum mactavimus agnum. 
T. Tunc iterum totus reſonat modulamine 
campus, 


Miſeent paſtores iterum nymphæque choreas. 


M. Lætus gramineis luſit tunc agnus in agris, 
Floribus atque novis hœdi infilucre petulci. 
T. Quantus erat victor C ulielmus, quan o pe- 
j elli 
Vicit . hoſtes vicit, vicitque ſeipſum! 


Dee verſes occaſioned Mr. Addiſon's being elecs- 
ed inte Magdalen College, 
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AM. Participat ſponſi virtutem & regna Maria, 
Digna tribus Regnis, & tanto digna Marito. 
7. Primus hic imperio, nulli eit virtute ſecun- 
dus, 
Sic ſol, quam ſtellæ, majori luce refulget. 
M. Sed qualis itellas micat inter Juna minores, 
Talis, c cincta eſt foci:s, Regina videtur, 
T. At quz nos illis nunc, Iityre, digna pre- 
cemur, 
Ludere qui pecvri, pecoriſque dedere magiſtris? 
M. AMternam mveniam, quam donavere, qui- 
ctem! | 
T. Et ſero cœlos exornet ſidus utrumque ! 


Josgruos Apbison, Commenſalis è Coll. Reg. 


ON THE 


RETURN OF KING WILLIAM FROM 
IRELAND, 


AFTER THE BATTLE OF THE BoOyNE®, 


UM Domini impatiens excuſſit lerna catenas, 
Tota ruens in H artem, inteſtinoſque labores, 
Integri quicunque graves vicere tumultus 
(Conſtitit heu! tanti virtus) in vincula miſſi, 
Exeſam luctuque trahunt et carcere vitam. 
Late agri dumis horreſcunt, aſpera rura 
Luxuriant ſegete ſpinarum, autamnus lernæ 
Nullus adeſt, cultorque deeſt quærentibus arvis. 
Paſſim turba dolis inſtat per egrina ſecundis, 
Nati vamque premit laſciva potentia plebem; 
In lacrymas Gens omuis abit, manifeſtat ubique 
Communes luctus, vultuque laborat in uno. 
Præceps in tardas ſic crevit Hibernia pœnas, 
Ft fic venturæ maturuit illa ruin: 
Facta eſſet tanto nequaquam vindice digna, 
Si minor horrendas Gulielmi ſenſerat iras. 
Anglia in ignavam dudum reſoluta quietem, 
Imperus rediviva tuis, Naſſove, veternum 
Excutit, et longum ſopitoe ſuſcitat ignes. 
Te duce quas fecit ſtrages! que prælia movit! 
Dum fervet cædes, et campo ſanguis inundat, 
Aſſiduæ ſudant peragendo penſa ſorores, 
Et ſtipata gemit ſub pondere c, mba Charontis. 
Tergu premens Cæſar fugientia corripit hoſtes 
Vindcx, atque trahit partim ſua quamque ruina: 
Plumbea tempeſtas hanc obruit, eminus illa 
Glande cadit, fruſtraque evitat miſſile ferrum. 
Altera dum pœnas differt fugiendo ſequaces, 
Infidæ ſeſe credit moritura pahudi. 
His gradibus longo ſe ſolvit Hibernia luQu, 
Imperium expuiſi candem indignata tyranni 
Nobil ora petit vincla, optatalque catenas 
Induit, atque jugo Guliehni ornata ſuperbit. 
- Gens nimium dileta Deo! nimiuraque Bri- 
| tanni 
Felices! haxc fi exundantia gaudia nullus 


* From the © Academic e uſes Gratulatio g 
exoptato ſereniſſimi Regis Gulie/mi ex Hibernia reditu 
Oxonie, & Theatro a Amnns Dem. 1690. 


ria, 


verſiculi. 
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Frænäſſet dolor, et Ducis * haud ignobile fatum 
Lætitiæ nimios non call igaverat æ us. 
le tr umpliato toties ſecurus ab hoſte, 
Exulibus Dis ile, ille aris fidus avitis 
Ah! tandem occubuit pietate inſignis et armis. 
Hei mihi! quale jaces veneranda mole cadaver ! 
Qualis honor vultus! et frontis læta ſenectus! 
Heu pietas! heu priſca fides! et bellica virtus 
Quando habitura parem! 
Muſa, tamen taceas intempeſtiva dolores, 
Melpomene, taceas; non hoc fine numine Di- 
vim | 
Eveniſſe puto: Senis aſpera fata triumphi 
Famam auxere Tui, victor Gu'iclme, nec ulla 
Zmula diviſos virtus partitur honores. 
I, decus, i, noſtrum! agnoſcat fera Gallia dex- 
tram . 5 ; 
V Qricem, ct quæ Te vidit prima arma gerentem, 
Sentiat expletas maturo in corpore vires. 
Sed caveas, dum Je in bellum rapit impetus ar- 
dens, a | 
O caveas, nimio ne mart? impulſus in hoſtes - 
Irrueres, latamque darent tria regna ruinam. 
Inſano tandem parce indulgere labori, 
Parce, Jacobe, ult a Lodoict ianitier armis. 
Diſcerptos fruſtra nunc luges frontis honores; 
Sera ſibi veniunt tandem ſuſpit ia, ſerò 
Nunc quereris, quq quam, gift mens tibi læ va 
ſuiſſet, 
Et niſi credideras fall ici uxotius arti, 
Jam ætus poteras placidis dare jura Britannis, 
It rexiſſe gregem, jato meliore, paternum; 
vcd nunc Parc obſtant, et non revocabilis ordo. 


Jos. ApprsoN, e Cul. Magd. 


— 


| 1 
HONORATISSITIMO VIRO 


CAROLO MONTAGUE, ARMICERO, 


SCACCARII CANCELLARIO, XRARIL 
PREFECTO, REGI A SECRETI- 
ORIBUS CONSILIIS, &c, 


UM tanta auribus tuis obſtrepat vatum ne- 
quiſſimorum turba, nihil eſt cur queraris ali- 

quid inuſitatum tibi contigiſſe, ubi præclarum hoc 
argumentum meis etiam numeris violatum con- 
Ipcxeris. Quantum virtute bellica præſtant Bri- 
tanni, recens ex rebus geſtis teſtatur gloria; quam 
vero in humanioribus pacis ſtud:is non eminea- 
mus, indicio ſunt quos nuper in lucem emiſimus 
Quod fi CoxnGREvivs ille tuus divino, 
quo ſolet, furore correptus materiam hanc non 
exornaſſet, vix tanti eſſet ipſe pax, ut illa lætare- 
nur tor perditiſſimis poetis tam miſere decantata. 
.\t, dum alios inſector, mei ipſius oblitus fuille 
"ideor, qui haud minores f rſan ex Latinis tibi 
iaoleſtias allaturus ſum, quam quas illi cx verna- 


* The great dale of Schomberg, whoſe death has 
been lamenied by many of our Poets. 


5 


culis ſuis carminibus attulerunt; niſi quod inter 
1 ſo cruciatus lenimentum aliquod dolori tribuat 
tor. nenti varietas. Nec quidem unquam adduci 
poſſem, ut poema patrio ſermone conſeriptum ocu- 
lis tuis ſubjicerem, qui ab iſtis conatibus cæteros 
omnes ſcribendo non minus deterres, quam fa ven- 
do excitaveris. 


HUMANITATIS ru x 
CULTOR DEVOTISSIMUS, 
JO3EPHUS AUDISON. 
Magd. Coll. 
Oxon. 1697. 
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PAX GULIELMI AUSPICIHS EUROP 
KEDDIIA, 1697. 


F3OSTQUAM ingens clamorque virüm, ſtre- 
poituſque turbarum, 
Atque omnis belli cecidit fragor; aſpice Cæſar, 
Que tibi ſoliciti, turba impotemna, poetæ 
NIluner d ducunt: genero:z a pecto: e flammæ, 
Diræque armorum effigies, fimulachraque belli 
Triſtia diffugtant: O tandem abhſiſte trrumphis 
Lxpletus, penituſque animo tocum excute Mar- 
tem. ; | 
Non u' tra ante ocu'os numeroſo milite campi 
Miſcentur, iolito nec fer vent arva tumultu; 
Stat circum alter queis, cur voqut innixus aratro 
Deſertas ſoſſas, ct caſtri minantia calltris 7 
P uſticus invertit, taciia ſormidine luſtrans 
Horroremque loci et funeito; ſtragibus agros. 
Jamque ſuger vallum et munimi: a longa vireſcit 
Expectata ſeges, jam propugnacula rident 
Vere novo; inſuctos miralitur incola culmos, 
Luxuriemgue joli, et turgentem a ſanguine meſ- 
fem. | 
Aſpicis ut toto excitus venit advena mundo 
Pellorum inviſens ſedem, et confuſa ruinis 
Oppida, et cverſos flammarum turbine muros! 
Ut trepidps rerum A males, triitemqua laοr§“lmn 
Inquirit ſcriem, attonitis ut ipeRat ocellis 
Se mirutas turres, et adhuc polluta craoie 
Flumina, ſamoſoſque Ormondi volnere campos f. 
Hic ubi ſaxa jacent diſperſo infeQa cerabo, 
Atque interruptis hiſcunt divortia muris, 
Vexillum intrepidus * fixit, cui tempota du um 
Budenſes palmæ, per grinaque laurus ohumbrat. 
Ille ruens aciem in mediam, qua ſetrea grando 
Sparſa ſucrit circum, et plumb: denſiſſimus imber, 
Sulphuream noctem tetraſque bitumine nubes 
Ingreditur, crebroque rubeutem fulgure fumum. 
Ut vario anfiactu, et disjectis undique ſaxis 
Mcania diſcedunt, ſcopu. ſque immane minantur 
Deſuper horrificis, & ſormidabilè pendent! 
Hic peſtem occuitam, & fœcundas ſu'iphure 
moles 
Cernere erat, magno quas inter mot a tumultu 
Prælia fer vebant; ſubito cum clauſtra fragore 


* 


Sa; 5 | 
* Honoratiſſimus D. Dominus Cutts, Baro de Gow. 
ran, Oc. 
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Horrendum diſrupta tonant, ſemiuſtaque membra, 
Fumanteſque artus, laniataque corpora lethum 
Corripit informe, et rotat ater in æthere turbo. 
Sic, poſtquam Enceladi dejecit fulmine ſratres 
Cœlicolum pater, et vetuit contemnere divos : 
Divulſam terrę faciem, ingentcſque ruinas 
Mortales ſlupucre; altum hñine mirantur abeſfe 
Pelion, invertique imis radicibus Oſſam: 
Hic fluvium moics inter confuſaque ſaxa 
Reptare, atque ali's diſcentem currere ripis. 
Stant dubii, et notos niontes umbraſque requi- 
runt, | 
Errore ambigu» eluſi, et novitate locorum. 
Nempe hic Auriaci nuper vexilla ſecutæ 
Confluxere acies, hic, aſpcra corda, Britanni, 
Germanuſque ferox, èt juncto ſœdere Pelga ; 
Quique truci Borcz, et cælo damnatus iniquo 
Viiam agit in tenebris; et qui dudum ore pe- 
ruſto 
Decclor admoti prodit veſtigia Phœbi: | 
Undique conveniunt, totum couſcripta per orbem 
Agmina, Naſſovique latus ſocialibus armis 
Circumfuſa tegunt, frenutuſque et murmura miſ- 
cent. 
Tam vario d'sjuncta ſicu, tot diſſona linguis. 
Te tamen e mediis, Ductor Fortiſſime, tur- 
mis ; | 
Exere. Tu vitam (ſi quid mea carm'na poſſunt) 
Accipies, populique encomia ſera futuri, 
Qu-m varias edoctum artes, ſtudiiſque Mincrvæ 
Omnibus ornatum, Marti Rhedicyna furenti 
Credidit invita, et tauto ſe jactat alumno. 
Hunc nempe ardorem, atque immenſos pectoris 
zitus 
Non jubha Ardtoùm, aut noſtri penuria cœli, 
Sed pia ga torridior. qua ſol intentius omnes 
FEifundit radios, totiquc obnoxia Phœbo 
I: dia progennit, tencriſque incoxit ab annis 
Virtutem immodicam, et generoſe incendia men— 
tis. BY 
Jam qnoque torpentem qui infclix ſuſpic't 
Arcon, | 


ioriidts cxusiis, Gulielmi ingentia facta 
Peſcribit ſociis, pugnataque in ordine bella 
Attentus numerat, vygue brumam aut frigora 
curat. ; 
Tu! vaſtos nivium traQus et pal'ida regna 
Dcfrit, imperio extremum + qui ſubjicit orbem, 
Indigenaſque hycmes, Eritonumque Heroa percr- 
rat 
Lumin bus taeitis; ſubeunt nunc fiſa Namurcæ 
Menia, tunc tardo quæ ſanguine plurima fluxit 
Boinia, nunc dubii palma indiſcreta Seneth. 
Quæ faci-s, et quanta viri! quo vertice in auras 
/ ffurgit | quali firmat veſtivia greſlu, 
Majeſtate rudi, ct torvo ſpectabitis ore ! 
Sic ol mw. Alcides, immania mcembra Leonis 
Inſcratus ſpolis, vaſta fe mole ferebat, 


* Tujire Dom. Chriftiph. Codrin,ton, unus ex R. gli 
Satellitii Prefetts. | | 


+ 3 efccyie Infcratur. 


as. 


Prumamguze æternam friguſque perambulat, urſæ 
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Evandti amplexus dextramque adjungere dexttæ 
Cum pcteret, tectiſque ingens ſuccederet oſpcs. 
Dum pugnas, Guliclme, tuss, campoſque cru- 

entos | 

Aec pit, in venis eb. lit vividus humor, 

Corda micant crebro, et mentem ferit æmulus 
Ware - 

Non jam Riphzcs hoſ'is populabitur agros 

Irapune, aut egitabit inultas Sarmata pro's | 

Quis tamen ille precu fremitus! Qua wmurmu- 


— 


ra vulgi | 
Naſſovium* ingeminant ! video cava littora cir- 
cum 


Fervere remigibus, ſubitiſque albeſcere velis. 
Anglie ſolve metus, et inanes mitte querelas, 
N..ſffovi ſecura tui, deſiſte tumentes 

?rofpicere in ſiuctus auimo ſuſpenſa, truceſque 
Objugire notos, tardamque requirere puppim ; 
Optatus tibi Cæſar adeſt, nec ut ante videbis 


Sollicitum belli ſtudiis, fatalia Gallo 


Confilia et tacitas verſantem in pectore pugnas, 

Olla grata quies et pax tranquiila verendum 

Compoſuit vultum, lætoſque afflavit honores. 
Ut denſo circum ſe plurimus agmine miles 

Agglemerat latcri! ut patriam vetereſque pe- 

nates 

Reſpicit exrltans! juvat oſtentare re entes 

Ore cicatti es, ct vulngta cruda, notaſque 

> uctonum infignes, aMataque ſulphure membra, 


Chara ſtupet conjux, re:tuciſque incarta mariti 


Veſtigat faciem ; ttepida ſornuine proles 
Stat procul, et patrios horreſcit neſcia vu'tus. 
Ille graves caſus, duri et difcrimina belli 
Enumerat, tum diſque inf: aurat vralia verbis. 
Sic, poſtquam in patriam iecurda heroibus Argo 
Plryxcam attulerat pellem, lanamque rigentem 
Exp-ſuit Gralis, et fertile velleris aurum 
A:avita terrificis infemia littora monſtris 
D. ſcribit, mixco ſpirantem incendia ſumo 
Serpentem, vigileſque feras, plauſerogque gemen- 
tes 
infolito tauros, et anhelos igne juvencos. 
Te tamen, O quantis Gulizla.e crepte periclis, 
Aecipimus reducem tibi Diva Britauuia wundit 
Picbemque et pruceres : medias quacunque per 
ur bes 

Ingred: ris, crebræ conſurgunt undique pompæ. 

Gaudiaque et plauſus: mixto ordlae vulgus eun- 
tem 

Circumſtat fremitu denſo : Tibi jupiter annum 

Serius invertit, luces mirata ferenas 

Ridet Hyems, feſtoque vacut cœlum omne trum 
pho. a 

Jamgque * Nepos tibi parvus adeſt, lætoque Ju- 

vent 

luce ſſu, et blando teſtatur gaudia riſu. 

Ut patrius vigor atque elati gratia vultus 

Ca ſareum ſpirant, majeſtatemque verendam 

Injunduut puero ! ut mater formeſa ſerenat 

Auguſtam frontem, et ſublimia : mperat ora! 

Aonoſco faciem am.iguam, mixtolgu2 parcutes. 


5 Ce. Nimus Trine Dux Glaceſtrenſis. 
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Ill» tuas, Guliclme. acies, et triſtia bella, 

pugn ſque innocua dudum ſub imagine luſit. 
Nun indignanti ſimilis ſugitiva puſillæ 

rerga premit tur wæ, et falſis terroribus implet 
deernitque exiguum ficto cognomine Ga lum. 
Nunc limulat tures, et propugnacula par va 
Nomin:bus ſignat variis; ſubitoque tumul u 
Sedulus inſirmas arces, humilemque Namurcam 
D.ruit : iutef ea gencroſæ n pectore flammæ 
aſſurgunt ſenſim juveni, hotat ignis honeſtas 
pur pureo fervore genas, et amabilis horror. 


pompas \ 7 
Ihftruet, in luteos uhi vulgo eTuſa canales 

Vina rubent, variatque infectas pnrpura -ordes ? 
(Qs lapſas referet ſtellarum, et ſictile cœ um, 


tam, 

Suirhuris exuvias, tubuloſque bitumine caſlos:? 

En procul attonitam ideo clareſcere noctem 
Full ore inſo ito! ruit undique lucidus imber, 
Fagranteſque hyemes; crepitantia ſidere pallim 
Scintiilant, totoque pluunt inceadia cœlo. 
Nec minus id terris Vulcanus mille figuras 
[:0nit, ignivomaſque ſeras, ct fulg da mon. ra, 
Terribiles viſu for mas! hic membra I eonis 
Hüpida ment'tur, tortiſque comantia flunmis 


Cola quatit, rutilaſque jubas; hic lubricus n- 


guem 
Ludit, ſubſiliens, et multo ſibilat igne.. 
Latitiam ingentem atque 
civis . N 
jm tandem ſecurus agit, poſitoque timore 
Hercet ventos, claſſemque per ultima mundi 
pune ducit, pelagoque licentius errat: 
deu conſtricta gelu, mediiſque horrentia C neri 
Menſihus arva videt; ſeu turgida malit olenii 
lendere vela noto, qua thurea flamina miicct 
o us, et placidis perfundit odoribus auras. 
Vos anime illuſtres heroum, umbræ-jue re- 
centes, | | 
Quarum trunca jacent et adhuc {t'Hantia crudis 
orpora vulnerihus, a5? e e optabilis orbi 
Parta ques, nondum Naſſovo abducite veſtro 
Fida latcllitia, at ſolitis ſtipate catervis 
DuQorem, et tenues circum diffundite turmes. 
uque Maria, tuos non unqu m oblita Bri- 
dtannos, 
0 Diva, O patiens magnum expectare maritum, 
Ne ae Dominum invideas, quanquam amp lius 
mum | 


effuſa hæc gaudia 


PAROMETRI DESCRIPTIO. 


nis; 


. 
= ſtupet occultas gazas, nummoſque ſuturos, 
wa 2 latices, nit:dumque liquorem; 

i nullo eſſuſus pri odit veſtig ia tractu, 


de de F he 5 „ . * . 
Tram bg1.0, revolubilis imprimit udo, 


va penetrat foſſor terræ cæca antra, metallo 


Quis tamen Auguſtæ immenſas in carmine 


Qui laceram oſtendunt redolentia compita char- 


zuneant, longamque agitent ſub vindice pacem. 


Fecunda informi, rudibu:que niteutia ve- 


's P OR 


Sed ſractus ſparſim in globulos formam uſ que 
rot undam. PE 


| Se vat, et in teretes lapſans ſe colligit orbes. 


. lncertum qua fit natura, an negligat ultra 


Perſicier, jybar et maturus iuutil: temnat; 
An potius folis vis imperlecta relinquat 
Arzentum male coctum, divitiafque fluentes; 
Qmcquid eri, magno fe jactat nobili utu; 
Nec Deus effulſi: magis aſpeQabilis olim, 
Cum Danzèn flavo circum pretioſus ami-tu 
; Ambiit, et gratam ſuadente libidine forma, 
| Depluit irriguo liquefa*um Numen in Auro 
Qin age, ſume tubum fragilem, cur denſior 
acr , | 
Fxcluſus; fundo vitri ſubſidat in imo 
Argenti Ragnum ; ut pluvia impendente metal- 
lum i 


8 


| Mobile deſcendat, vel contra, ubi poſtulat æſtas, 
Prodeat hinc liquor emergens, et rurſus inane 
Occupet aſcenſu, tubulumque excurrat in omnem. 
Jam coli faciem tempeſtateſque !uturas . 
Conſcia lympha monet, brumamgue et frigora 
narrat. ; 
Nam quoties liquor inſurgit, vitreoque canalt 
Sublatum nequeunt ripæ cohibere-priores z 
Tun lætos ſperare dies licet, arva fatentur 
: /Eſtatem, et large diffuſo lumine rident. N 
! Sin ſeſe immodicum attollens argenteus humor, 
j Et niwmium oppreſſus, contendat ad ardua vitri, 
Jam ſitiunt herbæ, jam luccos flamma feraces 
t Excoquit, et languent conſumto prata virore. 
f Cum vero tenues nebulas ſpiracu'a terra 
Fundunt, et madidi fluitant ſuper zquore fumi, 
i Pabula venture pluvie ; tum fuſile pondus 
lInſeriora petit; nec certior ardea cœlos 
i Indicat humentes, medias quando ætheris oras 
| Tranand-), crafla fruitur ſu>iimius aura, 
Diſcutit et madidis rorantia nubila pennis. 
| Nunc gutt:e agglomerant. diſperſas frigora pant 
Particulas, raruſque in nimbum cogitur humor: 
Prata virent, ſegetem fœcundis imbribus æther 
[rrigat, et bibulæ radici alimenta miniſtrat- 
Quimubi plus quo deicendens ua metalli 
Fundum amat, impatiens pluviæ, metuenſque 
| procchlam, 
Agri ola cavcant; non hoc impuns chbemus 
Aſpicit; oſtendet mox ſœta vaporibas aura 
Collectas hy mes, tempeſtatemque ſonoram. 
At licet argentum mole incumbente levitua 
Sudſidat, penituique imo fe con at in aiven, , 
Cætera quæq e tument; everſis ſlumina v pig 
Expatiata ruunt, ſpyumantibus æ Auat undis 
| Diluvium, rapidlique effuſa licentin pont i. 
Nulla tacet fecreta pol mirabile vitrum, 
ö Quin varios cteli vultas ct tempora prodit, 
Ante refert, quando teuui velamine tutu- 
lucedes, quando ſperabis frigidus ig em. 
Augurio hoc ſretus, quanquam atti nubila cli 
Dirumpuat obſcura diem, pluviaſque miumtur; 
Machina fi negut, t ſudum promittat apertin, 
Audax carpat iter nimbo pentente viator ; 
Nec metuens imbtrem, polcentes meſſor artttas 
Proiteraat ; tert jam broma incumbit inermi«, 
Erigur. qu. haud noatura cadunt, feriuntque 1 
ratus 
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PRALIUM INTER PYGM £05 
ET GRUES COMMISSUM. 
ENNATAS acies, et lamentabile Lellum 


Pygmedum rcfero . parvas tu, Muſa, co- 
hortes : 


 Tirue ; tu gladios, mortemque minantia roſtra, 


Offenfoſque Grues, indignanteſque puſillam 
Militiam celebra; volucrunique homigumque 
| tumultus. ; | 
Heroum ing-ntes. animos et triſtia bella 
Pieridum labor exhauſit, verſuque ſonoro 
Juſſit et æterna numerorum affurgere pompa: 
Quis lectos Graium juvencs, et torva tuentem 
7 tiefea, quis pedibhus velocem ignorat Achillem ? 
Quem dura ZEnex certamina, quem Guliclmi 
Geſta latent? Fratres Tacbani, et flebile fatum 
Fompeii quem non delaſſavere legentem ? 
J'rumus ego intacta s ac es, gracilemque tubarum 
Carmine depingam ſonituin, nova caſtra ſ cutus ; 
Exgnoſque canam pugiles, Gruibuſque malignos 
Heroas, nigtiſque ruentem è nubibus hoſtem. 
Qua ſolis tepet ortu, primitiiſque diei 


India læta rubet, medium inter inhoſpita ſaxa 


(Per placidam vallem, et paucis acceſſa vireta) 

Pygmaum quondam ſteterat, dum fata finebant, 

Irzperium. Hinc varias vitam excoluere per 
artes N | ns 

Seduli, et aſſiduo fervebant arva popello. 

Nunc fi quis dura evadat per ſaxa viator, 

Deſertoſque Jares, et valics ofib s albas 

Exiguis videt, et veſtigia par a ſtupeſcit. 

Zei lata tenet victiix impune volueris 

Regna, t ſecufo crepitat grus improba nido: 

Non fic, dum multos ſtetit inſuperabilis ar nos 

Parvula progenies; tum, fi quis cominus ales 

Congredt, et inunixiz avderet fe credere pugnæ, 

Niles atrox adcrat, jamptiſque feroculus armis 

Sternit humi volucrem moribundam, humeriſque 
reportat ; . 

Ingentem prædam; cæſoque epulatur in hoſte. 

Spe improviſas mactabat, ſæ pe juvabat 

Diripere aut nidum, aut ulciſci in prole paren- 
tem. i 


Nempe harem queties multa conſtruxerat arte, 


Aut vteri poſuiſſi t onus, volucremque futuram; 
Continuo vultu ſpirans immane minacdcti 
Omnia vaſtaret miles, fœtuſque necaret 
Unmerites, xitamque «brumperet imperſectam 
Cum tepido noi dum maturuit hoſtis in ovo, 
Hic cauſæ jrarum, bella hinc, fatalia bella, 
A: que acies letho intentæ, volucrumque virüm- 
que 
Commiſiz ſtrages, conſuſaque mortis in ago. 
Non tantos niotus, nec tam memoradile bellum, 
Mzenws quondain jublimi car mine vates 
Luſit; ubi totam ſtrepituque armiſque pa ludem 
Nliſcuit: hic (v ſu miſerabile !) corpora murum 
Spa: 7a jacent juncis trapsfiza, hic ꝑgutture rauco 


— 
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Rana dolet, pedibuſque abſciſſo poplite ternis 
Reptat hum, ſolitis nec ſeſe ſaltibus effert. 
Jamque dies Pygmæo aderat, quo tempore 
cꝛe ſi | | / 
Peenitvit feetus, intactaque malu it ova. 

Nam ſuper his accenſa graves exarht in iras 
Grus ſtomachans; omne:que ſimul, quas Strymo- 
nis unda, | 

Aut ſtagnum Mareotidis, imi aut uda Ciyftri 
Prata te nent, adſunt; Scythicaque excita pal. de, 
Et conjurato volucris deſcendit ab Iſtro. 
Strageſque immenſas ct vulnera cogitat abſens, 
Exacuitque ungues ictum meditata futurum, 

Et roſtr um parat acre, fugzque accommodatalaz, 
Tantus amor belli, et vindictæ arrecta cupido. 


Ergo ubi ver nactus proprium, ſuſpenſus in alto 


AkEre concuſſis exercitus obſtrepit alis, 


Terræque immenſos tradus, ſemotaque longe 


ZEquora deſpiciunt, Boreamque et nubila tranant 

Innumeri: crebro circum ingens fluctuat zthcr 

Flamine, et ailiduus miſcet cœlum omne tumul- 
tus, 

Nec minor in terris motus; dum bella faceſſt 
Impiger, ioſtituitque agmen, firmatque phalanga, 
Et lurit arceptis animoſus homincio telis: 
Donec turma duas compoſta excurrat in alas, 
Ordinibuſque frequens, et marte inſtructa perito. 

Jam que acies inter medias ſeſe arduus infert 


Pygmædum ductor, qui og ere verendus 


Inceſſuque gravis reliquos fupereminet omnes 
Mole gigantea, mediamgue aſſurgit in ulnam. 
Torvior aſpectu (hoſtilis nam inſculpſerat unguis 
re cicatrices) vultuque oſtentat honeſta 
Roſtrorum ſigna, et crudos in pectore moiſus 
limmortali odio, aterniſque exercuit iris 
Alituum gentem, non llum impune volucris 
Aut ore, aut pedibus peteret confiſcus aduncis 
Fatalem quoties Gruibus diſtrinxerat enſcqm. 
Truncavitque ala:, celerique ſugam abſtulit hoi: 
Quot fecit ſtrages! quæ nudis funera pullis 
tarulit, he. ! quories implevit Strymona fletu! 
Jamque procul ſonus auditur, piccamque vo- 
lamtum | 
Proſpectant nubem bellumque hoſteſque feret- 
"RR | 
Crebreſcit tandem, atque oculis ſe plurimus offert 
Ordinibus ſtrnctus variis exercitus ingens 
A lituum, motiſque eventilat atra penuis- 
Turba polum rep let, ſpecieque inmanis ou 
brat 
Agmina Pygmæorum, et denſa in nubibus hzret: 
Nunc denſa, at patriis mox reddita rarior oris: 
Belli ardent ſtudio Pygmæi, et lumine ſævxo 
Suſpiciunt hoſtem; nec longum tempus, et in- 
gens ; 
Turba Gruum horrifico ſeſe ſuper agmua lapſu 
Przcipitat gravis, et bellum ſperantibus infert: 
Fit fragor; avullæ volitant circum acra plum. 
Mox deſeſſa iterum levibus ſeſe eripit alis, 
Et vires reparata terum petit impete te. ras. 
Armorum pendet ſortuna: hic fixa volucris 
Cuſpide, ſan; uineo ſeſe furibunca rotatu | , 
Torguet agens circum, roltrumque intendit in 
- koſtem 
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lubelle; et curvos in morte recolligit ungues. 

pygmæi hic ſtellat lentus de vulnere ſanguis, 

Singultuſque'ciet erebros, pedibuſque puſillis 

Tundit humum, et moriens unguem execratur 
acutumn. 

F ſtuat o.mne ſolum ſtrepitu, tepidoque rubeſcit 

$anguine, ſparguntur gladii, ſparguntur et alæ, 

Ungueſque et digiti, commiſt :que roſtra lacertis. 

Pygmæadum ſævit, mediiſque in millibus ar- 

det 

Ductor, quem late hine atque hinc pereuntia ein- 
gunt ; 8 

Corpora fuſa Gruum; mediaque in morte vaga- 
tur, 5 

Nec plauſu alarum, nec roſtri concidit ictu. 

Ille Gruum terror, illum denſiſſima circum 

Miſcetur pugno, et bellum omne laborat in uno; 

Cum, ſubito appulſus (fic D? voluere) tumultu 

Ex inopino ingens et formidabilis ales | 

Comprendit pedibus pugnantem; et (triſte re- 
latu) ; 

duſlulit in cœlum; hellator ab unguibus hæret 

Fendulus, agglomerat ſtrepitu globus undique 
denſus 

Alituum; fruſtra Pygmæi lumine meœeſto 

Regem inter nubes lugent, ſolitoque minorem 

Heroem aſp ciunt gruibus plaudentibus eſcam. 

Jamque recrudeſcit bellum, grus deſuper urget 

Pygmæum roſtro, atque hoſtem petit ardua 
morſu; 

Tum ſugit alta volans; is ſurſum brachia jactat 

Vulneris impatiens, et inanes ſævit in auras. 

Talis erat belli facies, cum Pelion ingens 

Micterct in cœlum Briareus, ſolioque tonantem 


Præcipitem excuteret; ſperguntur in æthere toto 


Fulminaque ſcopulique : flugrantia tela deorſum 
Torquentur Jovis acta manu, dum valta gigan- 
tum 8 
Corpora fuſa jacent, ſemiuſtaque ſulphure fumant. 
Viribus abſumptis pemtus Pygmeia taudem 
Agmina langueſcunt; ergo pars vertere terga 
Horribili perculſa mttu, pars tollere vocem 
Eriguam; late populus cubitalis oberrat. 
Inſtant a tergo volucres, lacerantque trahuntque 
lmmites, certz gentem extirpare nefandam. 
Sic Pygmæa domus multos domunaa per an- 
nos, 
Tot bellis defuncta, gruum tot læta triumphis, 
Funditus interlit: nempe exitus omnia tan- 
dem ik 
Certus regna manet, ſunt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra tranſire nefas: fic corruit olim 
Allyriz imperium, ſic magnæ Perſidis imis 


Sedibus everſum eſt, et majus utroque Lati- 


| num. 

E'yſii valles nunc agmine luſtrat in ni, 

Et veterum Heroum miſcetur grandibus um3ris 

Plebs parva : aut, fi quid fidei mereatur anilis 

Fabula, paſtores per noct is opaca puſillas 

Spe vident umbras, Pygmæos corpore caſſos. 
| ſecura gruum, et veteras oblita labores, 

ætitue penitus vacat, indulgetque choreis, . 
Anguſtoſque terit calles, virideſque per orbes 


Turba levis ſalit, of lemurum cognomine gau- 
t. | 
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ox xls fuci tractus, calamique labores, 
Surgenteſque hominum formas, ardentia- 
que ora 


| Julicis, et ſimulachra modis pallentia miris, * 


Verribilem viſu pompam, tu carmine Muſa 


| Pande novo, vatique ſacros accende ſurores. 


Olim planitiem (quam nunc fœcunda colorum 
ſignit pictura) inhoneſto et ſimplice cultu 
Veſtiit albedo, ſed ne rima ulla priorem 
Agnoſcat faciem, mox ſundame ta ſuturæ 
Subſtravit pictor tabulæ, humoremque ſequacem 


Per muros traxit ; velamine mania craſſo 


Squallent obducta, et rudioribus illita fucis, 
Utque (polo nondum ſtellis fulgentibus apto) 

Ne ſpatio moles immenſa dehiſcat inani, 

Per cava cœlorum, et convexa patentia late 

Hinc atque hinc interfuſus fluitaverat æther; 

Mox radiante novum torrebat lumine mundum 

Titan, et pallens alienos mit ius ignes 

Cynthia vibrabat; crebris nunc conſitus aſtris 

Scintillare polus, nunc fulgor Lacteus omne 


Diffluere in cœlum, langoque albeſcere tractu. 


Sic, operis poſtquam luſit primordia pickor, 
Dum ſordet paries, nullumque fatetur Apellem, 
Cautius exercet calamos, atque arte tenacem 
Confundit viſcum, ſuccoſque attemperat, omnes 
Inducit t andem formas; app: ret ubique 
Muta cohors, et picturarum vulgus inane. 

Aligeris muri vacat ora ſuprema miniſtris, 
Sparſaque per totam cœleſtis turba tabellam 
Raucos inſpirat lituos, buccaſque tumentes 
Inflat, et attonitum rep et clangoribus orbem. 
DefunRis ſonus auditur, tabulamque per imam 
Pita graveſcit humus, terris emergi. apertis 
Progenics rediviva, et plurima ſurgit imago. 

Si::, dum fœcundis Cadmus det ſemina ſuicis, 
Terra tumet przznans, animataque gleba la- 

borat, | 
Luxuriatur ager ſegete fpirante, caleſcit 


Oinne ſolum, creſcitq..e virorum prodiga meſſis. 


Jam pulvis vari-s terræ diſperſa per oras, 
Sive inter venas teneri concreta metalli, 


Seuſim Ciriguit, ſeu ſeſe immiſcuit herbis, 


Explicita eſt; molem ru ſus coal-ſcit in unam 

Diviſum funus, ſparſos prior alligat artus 

j unctura, aptanturque itreum coEuntia membra. 

Hic nondum ſpecie perſecta reſurgit imago, 

Vultum truncata, atque inhoneſto vu'nere nares 

Manca, et adhuc deeſt informi de corpore mul- 
tum. — 7 

Paulatim in rigidum hic vita inſinugta cadaver 

Motu ægro vix dum redivivos erigit artus. 

inficit his horror vuitus, et imagine tota 

Fuſa per attonitam pallet ſormido ſiguram. 

Detrahe quin oculos ſpeRator, et, ora niten- 

tem 

si poterint perferre diem, medium in ſpice mu 
rum, 
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Oua . det orta Deo proles, Deus ipfe, ſereno 
J umine perfuſus, raduſgue 1iperius acutiis, 
Circum tranquillæ funduntur tewpora flammæ, 
} egius ore vigor {pirat, nitet ignis oceils, 
Viurimaque eflulget majeſtas numine toto. 
Quantum -Giffmilis, quantum 6! mutatus ab 
illo, 5 
Qui peccata Init cruciatus non ſua, vitam 
Ou. . do luctantem cunctata morte trahebat ! 
ed fruſtra voluit defunctum Golgotha numen 
C ond: re, dum victa fatorum lege triumpbans 
Nativum petiit cœlum, et fuper æthera vectus 
De ſyexit lunam exiguary, ſo'emque minorem, 
Jam latus «ffoſium, et palmas oſtendit utraſque, 
Vuluulque infixum pede, clavorumque recepta 
dig na, ct tri ſacti quondam veſtigia ferri. | 
Umbræ huc felices tendunt, numeroſaque cœlos 
Turha petunt, atque immortalia dona capeffunt. 
Matres, ct lengæ nunc reddita cor; ora vita 
Inſantum, juvene-, pueri, innuptæque pucllæ 
d tal. t circum, atque avides jubar immortale bi- 
bentes X 
Aﬀgunt oculos in numine: Jaudibus zther 
Iutonat, et læto ricet cœlum omne triumpho.“ 
J is umor impatiens conceptaque gaudia nicntem 
Punditus exagitant, imogue in pectere fervent; 
Non æque exultat flagranti corde Sibylla, | 
Hoſpite cum tumet inclu o et przcoi6ia ſentit 
Mota Dei ſtimulis, nimioque calentia Ehœbo. 
Quis tamen ille novus perſtringit lumina ful- 
or? Bk. h 
Qvam Mitra efiviem diſſinxit pictor, hon ſto 
Surgentem E tumulto, alatoque jateilite ſu tam? 
Agnuſco faciem, vultu latet alter in illo 
Wainfletus, fic ille ocvlox, ſic ora ſerebat: 
F heu quondo animi par invenietur imago! 
Qrondo alium ſimilem virtus habitura !— 
Irati innocuas ſecurus numinis iras 
Aſpicit, impavidoſque in judice figit ocellos. 
Quin age, ct horrentei commixtis igne tene- 
bris ; 
Jam videas ſcenam ; multo hic ſtagnantia fuco 
Monia flagrantem liquefacto ſulphure rivum 
Fingunt, et falſus tanta arte accendl.ur ignis, 
Ut toti metuas tubulz, ne flamma per omne 
Livida ſerpat opus, terveigque abiumpta recedat 
Pictura in cineres, propriis peritura favillis. = 
Huc turba infeſix agitur, turpiſque videri ; 
Infrendet dentes, et rugis conttahit ora. 
Vindex a tergo implacabile ſævit, ct enſem 
Fulmineum vibrans acie flagrante ſceleſtos 
Jam Paradiſeis iterum depellit ab oris. 
Heu! quid agat triſtis? Quo fe celeſtibus iris 
dubtrahat? O: quantum vellet nunc axtiere in 
alto 
Virtutem colere! at tandem ſuſpiria ducit | 
Nequie quam, et fero in lacrymas effunditur ; ob- 
ant 
Surtęs non revocandz, et inexorabile numen. 
Quam verias aperit veneres pA ura! periti 
Quot calami leguuuse veſtigia! quanta colorum 
Cratia te proſert! tales non diſcolor Iris 


Cell.] agd. Fandaigr.. 
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; . | Cert: 
Oſtendat, vario cum lumine floridus imber Inte. 
Rore nitet toto, et gutta ſcintillat in omni. Evol: 

O fuci nitor, O pulchri durate co'ores! H. 
Nec, pictura, tuæ Jangueſcat gloria forme, Auri 
Dum lucem videas, qualem exprimis ipfa, lupr- Curr 
* mam. 8 

| Impi 
Tum 


i Atgi 
SPHARISTERTIUM - 
*; Inve 
10 ubigraminea in latum ſeſe explicat zquir 5 
Planities, vacuoque ingens patet arc 7 
campo, : 0 g 

Cum ſolem nondum fumantia prata ſatentur 15 
Exortum, et tumidæ pendent in gramine guttz, 5 
Improba falx noctis parva incrementa prioris x 


Deſecat, exiguam radens a ceſpite meſlem ; 
Tum motu aſſiduo ſaxum verſatile terram 
Deprimit extantem, et ſurgentes atterit herb, 
Lignea percurrunt vernantem turba palæſtram 8 
UuRa, nitens eleo, formæ quibus eſſe rotunde 
:\rtificis ferrum dederat, faciliſque moveri, 
Ne tamen offendant incauti errore globorum, 
Quæque ſuis inciſa notis ſtat ſphæra; ſed unus 
Ha: c vult, quæ infuſo multum inclinata metalio 
Vertitur in gyros, et iniquo tramite currit; 
Quan alii diverſa placet, qu m parcius urget 
Piumbea vis, motuque ſinit procedere recto. 

Poiguam ideo in partes turbam diſtinxerat 


æquas | 
Conſilium, aut ſors, quiſque ſuis accingitur ar- 
IS. e 


Evolat orbiculus, qua curſum meta futurum 


| Lelignat ; jactique legens veſtigia, primam, 


Qui certamem init, ſphæram demittit, at illa 
Leniter effuſa, exiguum quod ducit in orbem, 
Radit iter, donec ſenſim primo impete feſſo 
Subſiſlat: ſubito globus emicat alter et alter. 
Mex ubi funduntur late agmina crebra mi- 
norem 
Sparſa per orbiculum, ſtipantque frequentia me- 
„ 
-\tque negant faciles aditus; jam cautius exit, 
Et leviter ſeſe inſinuat revolubile lignum. 1 
At ſi forte globum, qui miſit, ſpectat inertem 
Serpere, et imprefium ſubito langueſcere motum, 
Fone, urget ſphæræ veſtigia, et anxius inſtat, 
| Ovjurgatque moras, currentique imminet orbi. 
Atque ut ſegnis honos dextræ ſervetur, iniquam 
Incuſat terram, ac ſurgentem in marmore nodum. 
Nec riſus tacuere, globus cum volvitur actus 
Infami jactu, aut nimium veſtigia plumbum 
Allicit, et ſphæram à recto trahit inſita virtus. 
Tum qui projecit, ſtrepitus effundit inanes, 
Et, variam in ſpeciem diſtorto corpore, falſos 
Increpat errores, et dat convitia ligno. 
Sphzra (cd, irarum temnens ludibria, cœptum 
Pcrgit iter, nulliſque movetur ſurda querclis. 
Illa tamen laudes ſummumque meretur ho- 
norem, ; 
Quz non dirumpit cur ſum, abſiſtitque mover}, 
Donec turbam inter crebram dilapſa ſupremum 
Perſecit ſtadium, et metæ inclinata recumbit. 


Botis at harcutem orbiculo detrudere ſphæram 


v, 
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Certat, luminibuſque viam ſignantibus omnes 
Inte: dit vires, et miſſile fortiter urget: 
Evolat adducto non ſegnis ſphæra lacerto. 

Haud ita vroſiliens El&o carcere pernix 
Auriga invehitur, cum raptus ab axe citato 
Curtenteſque domos videt et fugientia tecta. 

8 tamen in duros, obſtructa ſatellite multo, 
Impingat ſocios, confundatque orbibus orbes; 
Tum ſervet bilis, fortunam damnat acerbam, 
Atque deos atque aſtra vocat crudelia⸗- 

% vero incurſus faciles, aditumque patentem 
Inveniat, partoque hoſtis)ſpolictur honore: 

Turba ſremit confuſa, ſoniſque frequentibus, euge, 
Exclamant ſocii; plauſu ſtrepit omne viretum. 

Interea feſſos inimico Sirius aſtro 
Corripit, et ſalſas exudant corpora guttas; 

Len a jam Zephytiſpirantes frigora, ut umbræ 
Captantur, vultuque fluens abſtergitur humor. 


AD 
D. D. 0-0-8 8, 


INSIGNISSIMUM MEDICUM ET POETAM, 


() Qui canoro blandius Orpheo 
Vocale ducis carmen, et exitu 
Felict..re Juctuoſis * | 
Szpe animam revocas ab umbris 
Jam ſeu ſolutos in numerum pedes 
Cogis, vel ægrum et vix anime tenax 
Corpus tueris, ſeu cadaver 
Luminibas penetras acutis ; 
Opus relinquens eripe te moræ, 
Frontemque curis ſolicitam explica, 
Scyphumque jucundus require 
Purpureo g avidum Lyz0. 
Nunc plena magni pocula poſtules 
Memor Wilhelmi, nunc moveat ſitim 
Miniſter ingens, imperique 
Præſidium haud leve, Montacutus, 
Omitte tandem triſte negotium 
Graveſque curas, heu nimium paius ! 
Nec cæteros cautus mederi 
Ipſe tuam minuas ſalutem, 
Fruſtra cruorem pulſibus incitis - 
Ebuilientem pollice comprim.s, 
Attentus explorare venam 
Quæ febris exagitet tumentem : 
Fruſtra liquores quot chemica expedit. 
Fornax, et error ſanguinis, et vigor 
tnnatus herbis te fatigant : > 
Serius aut citius ſepulchro 
Debemur omncs, vitaque deſeret 
Expulfa morbis corpus iuhoſpitum, 
Lentumqu- deflebunt nepotes 
(Relliquias animæ) cadaver, . . 
Msnes videbis tu quoque ſabulas f 
Quos pauciores fecerit ars tua: 
Suumque victorem viciſſim 
Subjiciet Libitina victrix. 
Decurrit illi vita beatior 
Quicunque lucem non nimis anxius 
Vorl. IV. 


; 
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Reddit. moleſtam, urgetque curas 
Sponte ſua ſatis ina ruentes; 
Et quem dierum lene fluentium 
Delectat ordo, vitaque mutuis 
Felix amicis, gaudiiſque 
Innocuis bene temperata. 


— 


6—— — 


MACHINE GESTICULANTES, 
ANGLICE 
A PUPPET-SHOW. 


DM IRANDA cano levium ſpectacula rerum, 
71 Exigyam gentem, et vacuum fine mente po- 
: pellum : 
Quem, non ſurreptis celi de fornice flammig, 
Innocua melior fabricaverat arte Prometheus. 
Compita qua riſu fervent, glomeratque tumul- 
tum : 
Hiſtrio, delectatque inhiantem ſeommate turbam ; 
Quotquot Htitiæ ſtudio aut novitate tenentur, 
Undique congreſſi permiſſa ſedilia complent, 
Nec confuſus honos; nummo ſubſellia cedunt 
Diverſo, et varii ad pretium ſtat copia ſcamni. 
Tandem ubi ſubtrahitur velamen, umina paſſim 
Anguſtos penetrant aditus, qua plurima viſum _ 
Fila ſecant, ne, cum vacuo datur ore feneſta, 


Per via fraus pateat: mox ſtridula turba penates 


Ingreditur pictos, et mœnia ſquallida fuco. 

Hic humi es inter ſcenas, N clauſtra, 

Quicquid agunt homines, concurius, bella, tri- 
| umphos, 8 


Ludit in exiguo plebecula parva theatro. 


Sed præter reliquos incidit Homuncio rauca 
Noce ſtrepens; major ſubnectit fibula veſtem, 
Et referunt vivos errantia lumina, motus; 

In ventrem tumet immodicum; pone eminet in- 
gens | 
A tergo gibbus , Pygmæum territat agmen 


Major, et ih manem miratur turba giganteni. 


Hic magna fretus mole, imparibuſque lacertis 
Confiſus, gracili jactat convitia vulgo. 

Et crebro ſolvit, lepidum caput, ora cachinno. 
Quanquam res agitur ſolenni ſeria pompa, 
Spernit ſollicitum intractabilis ille tumultum, 

Et riſu impot tunus adeſt, atque omina turbat. 
Nee raro invadit molles, pictamque protervo 

Ore petit nympham, invitoque dat oſcula ligno. 

Sed comitum vulgus diverſis membra fatigant 
Ludis, et vario laſcivit mobile ſaltu. 

Szpe etiam gemmis rutila, et ſpectabilis , 
Lignea gens predit, nitidiſque ſuperbit in oſtr 
Nam, quoties feſtam celebrat ſub imagine lucem, 
Ordine compoſito nympharum incedit honeſtum 
Agmen, et exigui proceres, parvique Quirites 
Pygmzos credas poſitis miteſcere bellis, 
ſamque, infenſa gruum temnentes prælia, tutus 
Indulgere jocis, teneriſque vacare choreis. 

Tales, cum medio labuntur fidera cœlo, 

Parvi ſubſiliunt lemures, populuſque puſillus 


Feſtivos, rediens ſua per veſtigia, gyro, 
| D 4. | 
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Ducit, et anguſtum crebro pede pulſitat orbem. 
Mane patent greſſus; hic ſuccos terra feraces 
Concipit, in multam pubentia gramina ſurgunt 
Luxuricm, teneriſque vireſcit cireulus herbis. 

At non tranquillas nulla abdunt nubila luces, 
Spe gravi ſurgunt bella, horrida bella tumultu. 
Arma cient truculenta cohors, placidamque quietem 
Dirumpunt pugnæ; uſque adco infincera voluptas 
Omnibus, et miſt caſtigant gaudia cure. 

Jam gla4ii, tubulique ingeſto ſulpbure fœti 
Protenſæque haſte, fulgentiaque arma, minæque 
Tclorum ingentes fubeunt ;. dant clauſtra tiagorem 
Horrendym, rapte ſtridente bitumine chartz 
Confuſos redduut crepitus, et ſibila miſcent 
Sternitur omne ſolum pereuntibus ; undique ce(# 
Apparent turmæ, civilis crimina belli. 

Sed poſtquam inſanus pugnæ deferbuit æſtus, 
Exuerintique truces animos, jam Marte fugato, 
Diverſas repetunt artes, curaique priores. 

Ne raro priſci heroes, quos pagina ſacra 

Suggorit, atque olim peperit felicior ætas, 

Hic parva redeunt ſpecie. Cano ordine cernas 
Antiquos prodire, agmen venerabile, patres. 
Rugis ſulcantur vultus, prolixaque barbæ 

Canities mento pendet ; fic tarda ſenectus 
Tithonum minuit, cum moles tota cicadum 
Iaduit, in gracilem ſenſim collecta fig uram. 

Nunc tamen unde genus Yucat, que dextra latentes 
Suppeditet vires, quem poſcat turba moventem, 
Expediam. Truncos opitex et inutile lignum 
Cogit in humanas ſpecies, et robore natam 
Ps-geniem telo efformat, nexuque tenaci | 
Crurã ligat pedibus, humeriſque accommodatarmos, 
Et membris membra aptat, et artubus inſuit artus. 
Tunc habiles addit trochlea>, quibus arte puſillum 
Verſat onus, molique manu famulatus inerti 
Sufficit occuitos motus, vocemque miniſtrat. 

His ſtructa auxiliis jam machina tota peritos 
Oſtendit ſulcos, duri et veſtigia ferri; 

Hinc ſalit, atque agili ſe fublevat incita motu, 
Vocelque emittit tenues, Et non ſua verba. 


— 


—————— 


AD INSIGNISSIMUM vixuua 


D. THO. BURNETTUM, 


_ SACRE VHEORIA TELLURIS AUCTOREM, | 


on uſitatum carminis alitem, 
Burnette, poſcis, non humiles modos : 
Vulgare plectrum, lang uidæque g 
Relpuis officium camcenae. 
Fu mixta rerum ſemina conſcius, 
44olemque cernis diſſociabilem, 
Terramque concretam, et latentem 
Oceanum gremio capaci: 
Dum veritatem quærere pertinax 
Ignota pandis, ſollicitus patum 
Utcunque ſtet commune vulgi 
Arbitrium et popularis error, 
Auditur ingens continuo fragor, 
Illapſa tellus lubrica deſerit 
Fundamina, et compage fracta 
Suppoſitas gravis urget undas. 
Impulſus erumpit medius liquor, 
Terras aquarum «pls Ucentia 


5 


S POEM 8. 


Claudit viciſſim; has inter orbæ 

Relliquiæ fluitant prioris. 

Nunc et recluſo carcere lucidam 
Zalæna ſpectat folis imaginem, 
Stellatque miratur nutantes, 

Et tremulæ ſimulacra lune. 
Quæ pompa vocum non imitabilis ! 
Qualis culeſcit ſpiritus ingeni! 

Ut tollis undas ] ut frementem 
Diluvii reprimis tumultum ! 
Quis tam valenti pectore ferreus 
Ut non tremilcens et timido pede 
\ lacedat, orbis dum doloſi 

Detegis inſtabiles ruinas? 
| Quin hæc cadentum fragmina montium 
Natura vultum ſumecre ſimplicem 
Cogct refingens, in priorem 

Mox jterum reditura formam. 
Nimbis rubentem ſulphurcis Jovem- 
Cernas; ut udis ſævit atrox hyems 
Incendiis, commune mundo 

Et populis meditata buſtum ! 
Nudus liquentes plorat Athos nives, 
Et mox liqueſcens ipſe adamantinum 
Fundit cacumen, dum per imas 

Saxa fluunt reſoluta valtes, 
Jamque alta cœli mœnia corruunt, 
Et veſtra tandem pagina (proh nefas !) 
Buinette, veſtra augebit ignes, 

Heu ſocio peritura mundo. 
Mox æqua tellus, mox tubitus viror _ 
Ubique rident ; En teretem globum ! 

En Izta vernantes Favoni 

Flamina, perpetuoſque flores ! 
O pectus ingens !- O animum gravem 
Mundi capacem ! ſi bonus auguror, 
Te, noſtra quo tellus ſuperbit, 
Accipiet renovata civem. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


r 


HORACE, Boox III. Op III. 


Auguſtus bad a deſign to rebuild Troy and male it the 
metropolis of the Roman empire having cloſeted fee 
veral ſenator, on the projett:; Horace is ſuppyel 
to have written the folloxving ode on this occafrm. 


Far man reſolv'd and ſteady to his truſt, 
. Inflexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt, 
May the rude rab ble's inſolence de'pite, _ 
Their ſenſeleſs clamours and tumultuous crics , 
The tyrants fierceneſs he beguiles, 
And the ſtern brow, and the harſh voice defies, 
And with iuperior greatneſs ſmiles. 

Not the rot gh whit lwind, that deforms 
Adria's black gulf, and vexes it with ſtorms, 
The ſtubborn virtue of his foul can move; 

Nor the red arm of angry Jove, 

That flings the thunder trom the ſky, 

And gives it rage to rear, and ſtrength 
Should the whole 

break, 
In ruin and confuſion hurl'd, 
He, unconcern'd, would hear the mighty crack, 
4 And ſtand ſecure amidſt a falling world. 


to fly. 


frame of nature round hint 
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Such were the godlike arts that led 
Bright Pollux to the bleſt abodes; 
Such did for great Alcides plead, 
And gain'd a place among the gods; 
Where now Auguſtus, mixt with heroes, lies, 
And to his lips the neQtar bow] applies: 
His ruddy lips the purple tincture ſhow, 
And with immortal ſtains divincly glow. _ 
By arts like theſe did young Lyzus riſe : 
His tigers drew him to the ſkies; 
Wild irom the deſert and unbroke, 
In vain they foam'd, in vain they ſtar'd, 
In vain their eyes with fury glar'd; 
He tand them to the laſh, and beut them to the 
oke. 
Such were the paths that Rome's great founder 
trod, 
When in a whirlwind ſnatch'd on high, 
He ſhook off dull mortality, 
And loſt the monarch in the god. 
Eright Juno then her awful filence broke, 
And thus th' aſſembled deities beſpoke. 
Troy, ſays the goddeſs, perjur'd Troy has felt 
The dire effects ot her proud tyrant's guilt ; 
The towering pile, and ſoft abodes, . 
Wal'd by the hand of ſervile gods, 
Now ſpreads its ruins all around, 
And lies ing lorious on the ground. 
An umpire partial and unjuſt, 
Anda lewd woman's impious luſt, 
Lay heavy on her head, and ſunk her to the 2 
vince falſe Laomedon's tyrannic lway, 
That durſt detraud th* immortals of their pay, 
Her guardian gods renounc'd their patronage, 
Nor would the fierce invading foe repel z 
To my reſentment, and Minerva's rage, 
The guilty king and the whole people fell. 
And now the long-protrated wars are o'cr, 
The ſoft adulterer thines no more; 
No more does HeQor's force the Trojans ſhield, 


That drove whole armies back, and ficgly clear'd | 


the field. | 

My vengeance fated, I at length reſign 
To Mars his offspzing of the Tr. jan line : 
Advanc'd to godhead let him rife, | 
Aud take his ſtation ia the ſkies ; 
There entertain his raviſh'd fight 
With ſcenes of glory, fields of light; 
Caf with the gods immortal wine, 
And lee adoring nations croud his ſhrine, 

The thin remains of Troy's afflicted hoſt, 
la diſtant realms may ſeats unenvy'd find, 
And flouriſh on a foreign coaſt ; 
But far be Rome from Troy disjoin'd, 
Remov'd by ſeas, from the diſaſtrous ſhore, 


| May end leſs billows riſe between, and ſtorms un- 


+  Nnumber'd roar, 
Still let the curſt deteſted place 
Where Priam hes, and Priam's faithleſs race, c 
Be cover'd o'er with weeds, and hid in graſs, 
There let the wanton flocks unguarded ſtray ; | 
Or, while the lonely ſacpherd fings, 
Amidſt the mighty ruins play, 7 
And friſk upon the tombs of kings. 

May tigers there, and all the ſavage kind, 

lolitary haunts and ſilent deſerts find; 

"gloomy vaults, and nooks of palaces, 

ay th' unmoleft<d lions ö : 
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Her brinded whelps ſecurely lay, 
Or, coucht, in dreadful ſlumbers waſte the day. 
While Troy in heaps of ruins lies, 
Rome and the Roman capitol ſhall riſe ; 
Th' illuſtrious exiles unconfin'd 8 
Shall triumph far and near, and rule mankind. 
in vain the ſea's intruding tide 
Europe from Atric ſhall divide, 
And part the ſever'd world in two: 
Through Afric's lands their triumphs they ſhall 
ſpread, 
And the long train of victories purſue 
To Nile's yet undi ſcover'd head. 
Riches the hardy ſoldiers ſhall deſpiſe, 
And look on gold with undefiring eyes, 
Nor the diſbow. ed earth explore 
In ſearch ot the forbidden ore; 
Thoſe glittering ills, conceal'd within the mine, 
Shall lic untouch'd, and innocently ſhine, 
To the laſt bounds that nature lets, 
The picrcing colds and ſultry heats, 
The godlike race ſhail ipread their arms, 
Now fill the polar circle with alarms, | 
Till ſtarms and tempeſts their purſuits confine ; 
Now ſweat for conqueſt underneath the linc. 
This only law the victor ſhall reſtrain, 
On theſe conditions ſhall he reign 
lf none his guilty. hand employ 
To build again a ſecond Troy, 
lf none the raſh deſign puriue, 
Nor tempt. the vengeance of the gods anew, 
A curlt there cleaves to the devoted place, 
That ſhall the new toundations raſe; 


| Greece ſhall in mutual leagues conſpire 


To ſtorm the riſing town with fire, 
And at their armies head mylelt will ſhow 
What Juno, urg'd to all her rage, can do. 


Thrice ſhould Apollo's ſelf the city raiſe 


And line it round with walls of brals, 


Thrice ſhould my favourite Greeks his works con- 
found, 


And hew the ſhining fabric to the ground: 


Thrice thould her captive dames to Greece re- 
turn, 

And their dead ſons and Nlavghter'd huſbands mourn. 
But hold, my Mule, torbear thy towering flight, 

Nor bring the ſecrets ot the gods to light : 

ln vain would thy preſumptuous verſe 

Th' immortal rhetoric rehearſe; 

The mighty ſtrains, in lyric numbers bound, 

Forget their majeſty, and loſe their tound, 


— — — —— 


N | 
| THE VESTAL 
| FROM 


OVID DE FPASTIS, Lis. III. EL. I: 
00 Blanda quics victit furtim ſubrepit ocellis c.“ 
S the fair Veſtal to the fountain came, 


A (Let none be ſtartled at a Veſtal's name) 
Tir'd with the walk, ſhe laid her down to reſt, 
And to the winds expos'd her glowing breaſt, 
. „ 5 
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To take the freſhneſs of the morning- air, 

And gather'd in a knot her flowing hair; 

While thus ſhe reſted, on her arm reclin'd, 

The hoary willows waving with the wind, 

- And teather'd choirs that warbled in the ſhade, 

And purling ſtreams that through the meadow 
ſtray'd, cs L 

In drowſy murmurs lull'd the gentle maid. | 

The God of War beheld the virgin lie, 

The God beheld her with a lover's eye ; 

And, by ſo tempting an occaſion preſs'd, 

The beauteous maid, whom he beheld, poſſeſs'd: 

Concciving at ſhe flept, her fruitful womb 

Swell'd with the Founder of immortal Rome, 


— 1 


— . —— —————.v 


OVIDs METAMORPHOSEF, 


BOOK UI. 
THE STORY OF PHAETON: 


nx ſun's bright palace, on high columns 
rais'd, | 
With burniſh'd gold and flaming jewels blaz'd; 
The folding gates diffus'd a filver light, | 
And with a milder gleam retreſh'd the fight ; 
Of poliſh'd ivory was the covering wrought : 
"The matter vied not with the ſculptor's thought, 
For in the portal was diſplay'd on high 
(The work of Vulcan) a fictitious ſky ; 
A waving lea th* inferior earth embrac'd, 
And Gods and Goddeſſes the waters grac'd, 
Agcon here a mighty whale beſtrode ; 
Triton, and Proteus (the deceiving God,) 
With Doris here were carv'd, and all her train, 
Some loolely ſwimming in the figur'd main, 
\\ hile ſome on recks their drooping hair divide, 
And tame on fiſhes through the waters glide : 
Though various features did the fifters grace, 
A. liiter's likeneſs was in every race, 
On carth a different landſkip courts the eyes, 
Men, towns, and beaſts, in diſtant proſpects riſe, 
And nymphs, and ſtreams, and woods, and rural ( 
deities, - 3 
(Ver all; the heaven's refulgent image ſhines; 
On either gate were fix engraven ſigns. 
Here Phacton, ſtill gaining on th' alcent, 
To his ſuſpected father's palace went, 
Till prefling forward through the bright abode, 
He 1aw at diſtance the illuſtrious God: 
He faw at dittance, or the dazzling light 
Had flaſh'd too ſtrongly on his aching fight, 
The God fits high, exalted on a throne 
Of blazing gems, with purple garments on 
The hours in order rang'd on either hand, 
And days, and months, and years, and ages, ſtand, 
Here ſpring appears with flowery chaplets bound; 
Here ſummer in her wheaten garland crown'd; 
Here autumn the rich trodden grapes beſmear ; 
And hoary winter ſhivers in the rear. $2 
Phœbus beheld the youth from off his throne; 
That eye, which looks on all, was fix'd on one. 
He ſaw the boy's confuſion in his face 
Surpriz's atall the wonders of the place; 
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And cries aloud, a; What wants my ſon? Fer know 
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My ſon thou art, and | muſt call thee fo." - 
Light of the world,” the trembling youth re- 
plies, . 
Illuſtrious parent I. ſince you don't deſpiſe 
The parent's name, fome certain token give, 
That I may Clymcne's proud boaſt believe, 
Nor longer under talſe reproaches grieve.” 
The tender Sire was touch'd with what he 1aid, 


And flung the blaze of glories from his head, 
And bid the youth advance: „ My fon (taid he) 


Come to thy father's arms! for Clymenè 

Has told thee true; a parent's name 1 own, 
And deem thee worthy to be call'd my ton. 
As a lure proof, make ſome requeſt, and l, 
Whate'er it be, with that requeſt comply, 

By Styx I twear, whoſe waves are hid in night, 
And roll impervious to my piercing fight.” 
The youth, tranſported, aſks without delay, 


To guide the Sun's bright char iot for a day, 


The God repented of the oath he took, 


For anguiſh thrice his radiant head he ſhock : 


2 
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«c 
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My (on (lays he) lome other proof require; 
Raſh.was my promiſe, raſh is thy deſire, 
I'd fain deny this wiſh which thou haſt made, 
Or, what I can't deny, would fain diſſuade, 
Too vaſt and hazardous the taſk appears, 
Nor ſuited to thy ſtrength, nor to thy years, 
Thy lot is mortal, but thy wiſhes fly 
Beyond the province of mortality : 
There is not one of all the Gods that dares 
However ſkilFd in other great affurs) 
o mount the burning axle-tice, but I; 
Not Jove himſelf, the ruler of the ſky, 
That hurls the three-fork'd thunder tr: m above, 
Dares try his ſtrength ; yet who to ſtrong as 
ove ? | 
The ſterds climb up the firſt aſcent with pain; 
And when the middle firmament they gain, 


* 


If downwards from the heavens my head | bon, 


And ſee the earth and ocean hang below, 
Ev'n I am ſeiz'd with horror and affrigit, 
And my own heart milgives me at the ſight, 
A mighty downfall ſtecps the evening ſtage, 
And ſteddy reins muſt curb the horles lage. 
Tethys herlelf has fear'd to fee me driven 
Down headlong from the precipice of hcaven. 
Beſides, confider what impetuous force 
Turns ſtars and planets in a different courſe; 
I ſteer againſt their motions ; nor am | 
Borne back by all the current of the ſky. 
But how could you reſiſt the orbs that roll 
In adverſe whirls, and ſtem the rapid polc ? 


But you perhaps may hope for pleaſing wood, 


And ſtately domes, and cities fille with Gd; 
While through a thouſand inares your progret lic 
Where forms ef ſtarry monſters ſtock the Kics: 
For, ſhould you hit thE doubtful way aright, 
The Bull with ſtooping horns trands opp*lite; 
Next him the bright Hzmonian Bow is ſtrung; 
And next, the Lion's grinning viſage hung; 
The Scorpion's claws here clalp a wide extent, 
And here the Crab's in leſſer claſps are bent. 
Nor would you find it ealy to compoſe 
The mettled ſteeds, when from their noſtrils 

| flows N 
The ſcorching fire, that in their entrails glos. 
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Evi nt their headſtrong fury ſcarce reſtrain, 

When they grow warm and reſtiff to the rein, 

Let not my lon a fatal gitt require, 

But, O! in time, recal your rath de ſire; 

You aſk a gitt that may your parcat tell, 

Let theſe my tears your parentage reveal 

And lcarn a father from a tather's care; 

Look on my tace ; or, it my heart lay bare. 

Could you but look, you'd read the father 

there. : 

Choole out à gift from ſeas, or earth, or ſkies, 

For open to your wiſh ail nature lies, 

Oaly decline this one unequal taik, 

For 'tis a miſchief, not a gitt, you aſk; 

« You aſk a real miſchief, Phacton : 

& Nay hang not thus about my neck, my ſon : 

grant your wiſh, and Styx has heard my vo.ce, 

s Chooſe what you will, but mike a wiler choice,” 

Thus did the God th' unwary youth advice 

But hc ſtili longs to travel through the ſkies. 

When the fond father (for in vain he pleads) 

At length to the Vulcanian chariot leade, 

A golden axle did the work upheld, E 

Gold was the beam, the wheels were orb'd with gold. 

The ſpokes, in rows of ſilver plcas'd the fight, | 

The ſcat with party-colour'd gems was bright; 

Apollo ſhin'd, amid the glare of light. 

The youth with tecret joy the work ſurveys; _. 

When now the morn diiclos'd her purple rays; 

The ſtars were fled; for Lucifer had chac'd 

The ſtars away, and fled himſelt at laſt, 

Soon as the father ſaw the roly morn, 

And the moon ſhining with a blunter horn, 

He bid the nimble hours without delay 

Ering forth the ſtecds; the nimble hours obey : 

From thcir full racks the generous fteeds retire, 

Dropping ambroſial foams, and tnorting fire, 

Still anxious tor his ſon, the God of day, 

To make him proof ageinſt the burning ray, 

His temples with celeſtial oimment wet, 

Ot ſovercien virtue to repel the heat, 

Then fx'd the beamy circle on his head, 

And fetch'd a deep ftore- boding ſigh, and ſaid, 
Take this at leait, this laſt advice, my ien; 

Keep a ſtiff rein, and move but gently on: 

The courters of themlelves will run too taſt, 

Your art muſt be, to moderate their haſte. 

Drive them not on direQly through the ſkies, 

But where the Zodiac's winding circle lies, 

Along the midmoſt Zone; but ally forth 

Nor to the diſtant ſouth, nor ſtormy north. 

The horſes' hoofs a beaten track will ſhow, 

But neither mount too high, nor ſink too low, 

That no new fires or heaven or carth infeſt; 


6 


Keep the mid-way, the middle way is beſt, 
Dire your courſe, nor where the Altar thines. 
Shun bcth extremes; the reſt let fortune guide, 
Sce, while I ipeak, the ſhades ditperic away, 
Aurora gives the promile of a day; 

Snatch up the reins; or ſtill th' attempt forſake, 
And not my chariot, but my countcl take, 

Nor touch the horics with too ruſh a hand, 

Let me alone to light the world, while you 


| Choice thanks his father with remorſe receives. 


1 They (pring together out, and ſwittly bear 
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He ſpoke in vain ; the youth with active heat 
And iprightly vigour vaults into the cat; 
And joys to hold the reins, and fondly gives 


Mean while the reſtleſs horſes neigh'd aloud, 
Breathing out fire, and pawing where they ſtood. 
Teth s, not knowing what had palt, gave way, 
And all the walte of heaven before them lay. 


The flying wuth through clouds and yielding air; 
With wingy ſpeed outttiip the eaſtern wind, 
And leave the breezes of tnt morn behind. 


ll 


— 
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The youth was light, nor could he fill the feat, 
Or poile the chariot with its wonted weight: 
But as at fea th' unballaſt veſſel rides, 
Caſt to and tro, the ſport ot Winds and tides 
Soon as the ſteeds perceive it, they foi lake 
'Tacir ſtated courie, and leave the beaten track. 
The youth was in 4 Muze, nor did he know. 
Which way to turn the reins, or where to go; 
Nor would the horſes, had he known, obey. 
1 hen the, Seven Stars ful felt Apollo's ray, 
Stiff and benumb'd berore, began to roll, 
And rag'd with in ward hcat, and threaten'd war, 
Aid ſhot redder light from every ſtar ; 
Nay, and 'tis cid, BuGtes too, that fain © 
Thou wouldft have fied, though cumber'd witk 
thy wain. ) STOR 
is colour chang'd, he ſtartled at the fight, 
Aud his cyes darken'd by too great a light. 
Now could he with the Hery ſtecds untry'd, 
| His birth obſcure, and his requeſt deny'd : 
Now would he Merops for his father OW, 
And quit his boaſted kindred to the Sun. 
Hs gives her to the winds, and in deſpair 
Sccks his laſt refuge in the Gods and prayer. 
What could he do? His eyes, if backward caſt, 
Find a long path he had already paſt ; 
it forward, itill a longer path they find : 
Both he compares, and mealures in his mind; 
Ihe hortes' names he knew not in the fright: 
Nor would he Jooſe the reins, nor could he hold 
them tight. - 
Now all the horrors of the heavens he ſpies, 
Aud monſtrous ſhadows of prodigious ſize, 
That, deck'd with ſtars, lie icatter'd o'er the ſkies, 
There is a place above, where Scorpio bent 
n tail and arms turrounds a vaſt extent 

Soon as the \0uth bet.cid him, vex'd with heat, 
Brandiſh his ſting, and in his poilunBreat, 

alf dead with iudden fear he dropt the reins; 

Che hories felt them looſe upon their manes, 

And, flying out through a.l the plains above, 

Ran uncontroPd a here-e'er their fury drove; 


Nor, where in radiant folds the Serpent twines, 
And better for thee than thyſelf provide ! 

I'm ca: b'd, nor can I make a longer ſtay, 
While yet iecurely on the earth you ſtand ; 

Enjoy thuſe beams which you nay lateiy view,” | 


So in the bounding je nt tols)d on high, 1 
The youth is hurry'd headlong through the ſky. 
And wiſhn'd to dip in the torvidden lea, 
The folded Serpent next the frozen, pole, 
* TH unhappy youth then, bending down his head, 
Saw earth and ocean far beneath him ſpread ; 
; $90 tares'the pilot, when his ſhip is toſt 
In troubled ſeas, and all its ſtœcrage loft 3 
And ſometimes caits an cye upon the eaſt, 
And ſome'imes looks on the forbidden welt. 
In a wide circuit of te heavens he thinner, 
And fills the ipace of two ccſeitial figns. 
Kuſh'd on the itars, and through a pathlels way 
Oi Gu&aUwWA Fogiuns hutry'd on the day, 
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And now above, and now below they flew, 
And near the earth the burning chariot drew. 
The clouds diſperſe in fumes, the wondering 

moon ' » 

Beholds her brother's ſteeds beneath her own ; 

The highlands ſmoke, cleft by the piercing rays, 

Or, clad with woods, in their own fucl blaze. 

Next o'er the plains, where ripen'd harveſts grow, 

The running conflagration ſpreads below. 

But theſe are trivial ills : whole cities burn, 

And peopled kingdoms into aſhes turn. 

The mountains kindle as the car draws near, 
Athos and Tmolus red with fires appear; 
Ocagrian Hæmus (then a ſingle name) 

And virgin Helicon increaſe the flame; 

Taurus and Oete glare Amid the ſky, 

And Ida, ſpite of all her fountains, dry. 

Eryx, and Othrys, and Cithzron, glow x: 

And Rnodepe, no longer cloath'd in inow; 

High Pindus, Mimas, and Parnaſſus, ſweat, 

And Etna rages with redoubled heat. | 
Ev'n Scythia, through her hcary regions warm'd, 
In vain with all her native froſt was arm'd. 
Cover'd with flames, the towering Appennine, 
And Caacaſus, and proud Olympus, ſhine ; 

And, where the long=extended Alps aſpire, 

Now ſtands a huge continued range ot fire. 

Th' aſtoniſh'd youth, Where er his eyes could 

turn, YAY 


Bcheld the univerſe around him burn: 


The world was in a blaze; nor could he bear 
The ſultry yapours and the ſcorching air, 
Which rom below, as from a furnace, flow'd ; 
And now the axle-tree beneath him glow'd: 
Loſt in the . clouds, that round him broke, 
And white with aſhes, hovering in the ſmoke, 
He flew where-c'er the horſes drove,' nor knew 
Whither the horſes drove, or where be flew. 
"Twas then, they ſay, the ſwarthy Moor begun 
To change his hue, and blacken in the ſun. ; 
Then Libya firſt, of all hex moiſture drain'd, 
Became a barren waſte, a wild of ſand. | 
The water-nymphs lament their empty urns ; 
kcectja, ropb'd of filver Dirce, mourns ;. 
Corinth Pyrene's waſted ipring bewaik. ; 
And Argos grieves whi:it Amymone fails, 
he floods are drain'd from every diſtant coaſt : 
Ev'n Canais, though fix'd in ice, was loſt; 
Enrag'd Caicus and Lycormas voar, 
And Xanthus, fated to be burnt once more. 
The fam'd Mzander, that unweary'd ſtrays 
Through mazy winding, ſmokes in every maze, 
From his lov*d Babylon Euphrates flies; 
The big-ſwoln Ganges and the Danube riſe 
In thickening fumes, and darken half the ſkies, 
In fl:mes Iimenos and the Phaſis roll'd, 8 
And Tagus fl ating in his melted gold. 
The ſwans, that on Ciyſter often try*d „ 
Their tuneful ſongs, now ſung their laſt, and dy'd. 


The frighted Nile ran off, and under ground 


Conceal'd his head, nor can it yet be found: 

His leven divided currents are all dry, | 
And where they rolbd, ſcven gaping trenches lie, 
No more the Rhine or Rhone their courſe main- 
| tain, , 

Nor Tiber, of his promis'd engpire win, 
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The ground, deep cleft, admits the dazz ing ray, 
And ſtartles Pluto with the flaſh of day. | 
The ſeas ſhrink in, and to the fight diieloſe 


Their rocks are all diſcover'd, and increaſe 
The number of the ſcatter'd Cyclades, 

The fiſh in ſholes about the bottom creep, 
Nor longer dares the crooked dolphin leap : 
Gaſping tor breath, th* uaſhapen Phoce die, 
And on the boiling wave extended lie. 
Nexeus, and Doris with her virgin tiain, 
Seek out the laſt receſſes of the main; 

Beneath unfathomable depths they faint, 

And ſecret in their gloomy caverns pant. 

Stern Neptune thrice above the waves upheld 
His face, and thrice was by the flames repelb'd. 

The earth at length, on every fide embrac'd 

With ſcalding ſeas, that floated round her waiſt, 
When now ſh: felt the ſprings and rivers come, 
And crowd within the hollow of her womb, 
Up-lifted to the heavens her blaſted head, 

And clapt her hands upon her brows, and ſaid ; 
(But fult, impatient of the ſultry heat, 

Sunk deeper dowa, and fought a cooler leat :) 
„lf you, great King of Gods, my death approve, 

And I deſerve it, let me dic by Jove; | 

„If I mult periſh by the force of fire, 
Let me tramfix*d with thunderbolts expire. 


choke, 
(For now her face lay wrapt in clouds of ſmoke) 
*« Sce my ſing'd hair, behold my faded eye, 
And wither'd face, Where heaps of cinders lie! 
And doey the plough for this my body tear? 
This the reward for all the fruits I bear, 
** Tortur'd with rakes, and haraſe'd all the year? 
That herbs for cattle daily I renew, 
And food for man, and frankincenſe for you ? 
But grant me guilty; what has Neptune done ? 
Why are his waters boiling in the tun ? 
The wavy empire, Which by lot was given, 
© Why does it waſte, and further ſhrink from hea- 
ven ? : a 
If I nor he your pity can provoke, 
Sec your own heavens, the heavens begin to 
| . ſmoke}: 
© Should once the ſparkles catch thoſe bright 
abodes, a 
DeſtruQion ſeizes on the heaven and gods; 
Atlas becomes unequal to his freight, 
And almoſt faint: beneath the glowing weight. 
If heaven, and earth, and fea, together bura, 
All muſt again into their chaos turn. 
Apply ſome ſpeedy cure, prevent our fate, 
And ſuccour nature, ere it ie too late.“ 


| She ceas'd; for, chok'd with vapours round her 


ſpread, 


| Down ts the deepeſt ſhades ſhe ſunk her head. 


Jove call'd'to witneſs every power above, 
And ev'n the God, whoſe ſon the chariot drovg, 
That what he acts he iggompell'd to do, 
Or univerſal ruin muſt enſue. 
Straight he aſcends the high ethereal throne, 
From whence he us'd to dart his thunder down, 
From whence his ſhowers and ſtorms he us'd to 


J pour, : ; 
But now could meet with neither ſtorm nor ſh: wer. 


Wide naked plains, where once their billows role; 


$6 See, whilſt 1 ſpeak, my breath the vapours 
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'Then, aiming at the youth, with lifted hand, 
Full at his head he hurl'd the forky brand, 
In dreadful thunderings. Thus th' Almighty fire 
Suppreſs'd the raging of the fires with fire, 
At once from life and from the chariot driven, 

Th' ambitious boy fell thunder-ſtruck from hea- 

ven. 
The horſes ſtarted with a ſudden bound, 
And flung the reins and chariot to the ground : 
Ihe ſtudded harneis from their necks they broke; 
Here fell a wheel, and here a ſilver ſpoke, 

Here were the beam and axle torn away; 
And, ſcatter'd o'er the earth, the ſhining frag- 

ments lay. 

The breathleſs Phaeton, with flaming hair, 
Shot from the chariot. like a falling ſtar, 
That in a ſummer's evening from the top 
Of heaven drops down, or ſeems at leaſt to drop; 
Till on the Po his blaſted corpſe was hurl'd, 
Far ſrom his country, in the weſtern world. 


PHAETON's SISTERS' TRANSFQRMED 
INTO STAGS. 


THE Latian nymphs came round him, and 
amaz d 


On the dead youth, transfix'd with thunder, 


gaz d; | 
And, whilſt yet ſmoking from the bolt he ay, 
His ſhatter'd body to a tomb convey, : 
And o'er the tomb an epitaph devile, 
" Hoy who drove the ſun's bright chariot 
ies 
His father's fiery ſteeds he could not guide, 
But in the glorious enterprize he dy'd.“ 
Apol'o hid his face, and pin d for grief, 
And, iſ the ſtory may deſerve belief, 
The ſpace of one whole day is ſaid to run, 
From morn to wonted eve, without a ſun: 
The burning ruins, w th a fainter ray, 
Supply the fun, and counterfeit a day, 
A day, that ſtill did nature's face diſcloſe : 
This comfort from the mighty miſchief roſe. 
But Clymenè, enrag'd with grief, laments, 
And, as her grief inſpires, her paſlion vents: 
Wild for her ſon, and frantic in her woes, 
With hair diſhevel'd, round the world ſhe goes, 
To ſeek where-e'er his body might be caſt ; 
Till, on the borders of the Po, at laſt | 
The name inſcrib'd on the new tomb appears, 
The dear dear name ſhe bathes in flowing tears; 
Hangs o'er the tomb, unable to depart, 
Aud hugs the marble to her throbbing heart. 
Her daughtets too lament, and ſigh, and mourn, 
(A fruitleſs tribute to their brother's urn ;) 
And beat their naked boſoms, and complain, 
And call aloud for Phaeton in vain : | 


All the ng night their mournſul watch they 
eep, : 
And ail the day ſtand round the tomb and weep 
Four times, revelving, the full moon return'd ; 
So long the mother and the daughters mourn'd; 
When now the eldeſt, Phaethula, ſtrove 
Td reli ker weary limbs, but could not move 


| Herſelf withheld, and rooted to the ground: 
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Lampetia would have help'd her, but ſhe found 


A third in wild affliction, as ſhe grieves, 

Would rend her hair, but fills her hand with 
; leaves; 

One ſees her thighs transform'd, another views 

Her arms ſhot out, and branching into boughs 


And now their legs, and breaſts, and bodies, 


ſtood 
Cruſted with bark, and hardening into wood; 
But {till above were female heads diſplay'd, 
And mouths, that call d the mother to their aid, 
What could, alas! the weeping mother do ? 
From this to that with eager haſte ſhe flew, 
And kiſs'd her ſprouting daughters as they 


grew. | 

She tears the bark that to each body cleaves, 

And from. the verdant fingers ſtrips the leaves: 

The blood came trickling, where ſhe tore away 

The leaves and bark: the maids were heard to 
ſay, | : 

“ Forbear, miſtaken parent, oh ! forhear ; 

« A wounded dauyhter in cach tree you tear ; 

« Farewel for ever.” Here the bark increas'd, 
Clos'd on their faces, and their words ſuppreſs'd. 
The new-made trees in tears of amber run, 

Which, harden'd into value by the ſun, 

Diſtil for ever on the ſtreams below: 

The limpid ſtreams their radiant treaſure ſhow, 
Mix'd in the ſand ; whence the rich drops con- 


vey 
Shine in the dreſs of the bright Latian maid. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF CYCNUS 
INTO A SWAN 


CYCNUS beheld the nymphs transform'd, 
ally'd 
To their dead brother, on the mortal ſide, 
In friendſhip and affetion nearer bound; 
He left the cities and the realms he own'd 
Through pathleſs fields and lonely ſhores to 
range, XY 
And woods, made thicker by the ſiſters* change. 
Whilſt here, within the diſmal gloom, alone, 
The melancholy monarch made his moan, 
His voicewas leſſen'd, as he try'd to ſpeak, 
And iſſued through a long- extended neck; 
His hair transforms to down, his fingers meet 
In ſkinny fil:vs, and ſhape his oary feet ; 
From both His ſides the wings and feathers break; 
And from his mouth proceeds a blunted beak; 
All Cycnus now into a ſwan was turn'd, 
Who, ſtill'remembering how his kinſman burn d, 
To ſolitary pools and lakes retires, | 
And loves the waters as oppos'd to fires. 
Viean-while Apollo in a gloomy. ſhade 
(The native luſtre of his brows decay'd) 


! Indulging ſorrow, ſickens at the ſight 


Of his own ſun-ſhine, and abhors the light; 
The hi den griefs, that in his boſom fils, 
Sadden his looks, and overcaſt his eyes. 

As when ſome duſky orb obſcures his ray, 
And ſullics, in a dim eclipſe, the day. 


—— : ˙ k 
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- Now ſecretly with inward grief be pin'd, 
Now warm reſentments to his griefs he join'd, 
And now renounc'd his office to mankind. | 
% E'er ſince the birth of time, ſaid he, I've 
borne 1 


* 


A long ungrateful toil without return; 
Jet now ſome other manage, if he dare, 
The fiery ſteeds, and mount the burning car, 
Or, if none elſe, let Jove his fortune try, 
« And learn to lay his murdering thunder by; 
« Then will he own, perhaps, but own too late, 
& My ſon deſerv'd not fo ſevere a fate.” 
The gods ſtand round him, as he mourns, and 
ray 
He wn reſume the conduct of the day, 
Nor let the world be loſt in endleſs night: 
Jove too himſelf, deſcending from his height, 
Excuſes what had happen'd, and intreats, 
Majeſtically mixing prayers and threats. 
Pre vail'd upon at length, again he took 
The harneſs'd ſteeds, that till with horror ſhook, 
And plies them with the laſh, and whips them 


4 


- 


= on, 
And, as he whips, upbraids them with his ſon, 


THE STORY QF:CALISTHO. 


THE day was ſettled in its courſe; and Jove 
© Walk'd the wide circuit of the heavens above, 
To ſearch if any cracks or flaws were made; 
But all was ſafe : the earth he then ſurvey d, 
And caſt an eye on every different coaſt, ' 
And every land; but on Arcadia moſt. 
Her fields he cloath'd, and cheer'd her blaſted 
face | i 
With running fountains, and with ſpringing 
raſs. 
Nowalh of heaven's deſtructive fire remain; 
The fields and woods revive, and nature ſmiles 
again. 


But, as the god walk'd to and fro the carth, 


And rais'd the plants, and gave the ipring it 
birth, 4; 

By chance a fair Arcadian nymph he view'd, 

And felt the lovely charmer 1n his blood. 

The nymph nor ſpun, nor dreſs'd with artful 
pride ; 


Her velt was gather'd up, her hair was ty'd; © 


Now in her hand a ſlender ſpear ſhe bore, — 
Now a light quiver on her ſhoulders wore 
To chaſte Diana from her youth inclin'd, 
The ſprightly warriors of the wood ſhe join'd. 
Diana too the gentle huntreſs lov'd, 


Nor was there one of all the nymphs that rov'd | 


O'er Mxnalus, amid the maiden throny, 

N ore favour'd once; but ſavour laſts not long. 
The ſun now ſhone in all its ſtrength, and 

drove | 
The heated virgin panting to a grove ; 

Ihe grove around a grateful ſhadow caſt : 

She dropt her arrows, and her boy unbrac'd, 

She flung herſelf on the cool graſſy bed; 

And on the painted qu ver raiz'd ker head, 


And ſtand her rage 


q 
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Jove ſaw the charming huntreſs unprepar'd, 


Here I am ſafe, he cries,” from Juno's eye; 
Or ſhould my jealous queen the theft deſcry, 
© Yet would | venture on a the't like his, 
for ſuch, for ſuch a bliſs!” 
Diana's ſhape and habit ſtraight he took, 
Soften'd his brows, and ſmooth'd his awful wk, 
And mildly in a Temale accent ſpoke. 


„ How fares my girl ? How went the morning | 


chace I? 

To whom the virgin, ſtarting from the graſs, ' 
All hail, bright deity, whom | prefer 

To Jove himſelf, though Jove himſelf were 
"here. 5 

The god was nearer than ſhe thought, and heard 


Well-pleas'd himſelf before himſelf preferr'd. 


He then ſalutes her with a warm embrace ; 
And. ere ſhe hat had teld the morning chace, 
With love inflam d, and eager on his bliſs, 
Smother'd her words, and ſtop'd her wi.h a kiſs; 
His kiſſes with unwonted ardour glow'd, 

Nor could Diana's ape conceal the God. 

The virgin did whate'er a virgin could 


With all her might againſt his force ſhe ſtrove: 
But how can mertal,maids conteng with Jove! 
Poſſeſt at length of what his h-art defir'd, 
Back to his heavens th' inſulting god retir'd. 
The lovely huntreſs riſing from the gran, 
With down=-caſt eye, and with a bluſhin: face, 
By ſhame contounded, and by fear diſmay'd, 
Flew from the covert of the guilty ſhade, 
And almoſt, in the tumult of her mind, 
Left her forgotten bow and ſhafts behind. 
But now Diana, with a ſprightly train 
Of quiver'd virgins, bounding o'er the plain, 
Call'd to the nymph : The nymph began to fear 
A ſecond fraud, a Jove diſguis'd in her; 


Her riſing fears, and mingled with the reſt. 
How in th- look does conſcious gu'lt appear ! 
Slowly ſhe mov'd, and loiter'd in the rear 
Nor lightly tripp'd, nor by the goddeſs ran, 
As once the us d, the foremoſt of the train. 
Her looks wer- fluſh'd, and fullen was 1 
mien, b 
That ſure the virgin goddeſs (had ſhe been | 
-Aught but a virgin} muſt the guilt have ſeen. 
'Fis ſaid the nymphs ſaw all, and gueſs'd aright: 
And now the moon had nine times loſt her light, 
When Dian fainting, inthe mid-day beams, 
Found a cool covert, and refreſhing ſtreams, | 
That in ſoft murmurs through the foreſt flow d, 
And a ſmooth bed of ſhining gravel ſhow'd. 
A covert ſo obſcure, and ſtreams ſo clear, 
The goddeſs prais'd ; © And now no ſpies are 
near, 8 
« Let's ſtrip, my gentle maids, and waſh ; Bs 
cries. 
Plens'd with the motion, every maid complies; 
Only the bluſhing buntreſs ſtood confus d, 
And form'd delays, and her delays excus d:, 4 
In vain excus'd; her fellows round her preſs d, 


And the reluQant nymph by force pndrefo'd 


Srtetch'd on the verdant turf, without a guard. 


(Sure Juno mult have pardon'd, had the view'd): 


But, when ſhe ſaw-the ſiſter nymphs. ſuppreſs'd 


1b nn 


The naked huntreſs all her ſhame reveal'd, 

in vain her hands the pregnant womb conceal'd ; 

« Negone!“ the goddeſs cries with ſtern d ſ- 
dain, 

% Begone! nor dare the hallow'd ſtream to 
ſtain ;”* 5 : 

She fled, for- ever baniſh'd from the train. 

This ſuno heard, who long had watch'd her time 

To puniſh the dereſted rival's crime; 

The rim? was come: for, to enrage her more, 

A lovely boy the t eming rival bore, 

The goddeſs cuit a furious look, and cry'd, 

© It is enough! Dm fully fatisfy'd ! 

© This boy thall ſtand a living mark, to prove 

„My huſband's baſeneſs; and the ſtrumpet's 
love: 

« But vengeance ſhall awake; thoſe guilty ch rms 

hat drew the thunderer from Juno's arms, 

No longer ſhall their wonted force retain, 

Nor pleaſe the god, nor make the mortal vain.”? 

This ſaid her hand within her hair ſhe wound, 

dwung her to earth, and dragg'd her on the 

ground; 


The proſtrate wretch lifts up her arms in prayer; 


Het arms grow ſhaggy, and deform'd with hair, 
Her nails are ſharpen'd into pointed claws, 


Her hands bear half her weight, and turn to 


paws; 

Her lips, that once could tempt a god, begin 

To grow diſtorted in an ugly grin. 

And, leſt the ſupplicating brute might reach 

The ears of Jove, ſhe was depriv'd of ſpeech : 

Her ſurly voice through a hoarſe paſſage came 

ln ſavage ſounds: her mind was ſtill the fame. 
The furry monſter fix'd her eyes above, 

And heav'd her new unwieldy pavs to Jove, 


And begg'd his aid with inward groans; and |. 


though 
She could not call him falſe, ſhe thought him ſo. 
How did ſhe fear to lodge in woods alone, 


And haunt th fields and meadows once herown !- 


How often wonld the deep mouth'd dogs purſue, 

Whilſt V her hound the frighted huntreis 
ew ! 

a How did ſhe fear her fellow brutes, and ſhun 

The ſnaggy bear, though now herſelf was one! 

How from the ſight of rugged wolves retire, 

Although the grim Lycaon was her fire ! 

But now her ſon had fifteen ſummers told, 
Fierce at the chace, an! in the ſoreſt bold; 
When, as he beat the woods in queſt of prey, 
He chanc'd to rouſe his mother where ſhe lay. 
She knew her ſon, and kept him in her ſight, 
And fondly gaz'd: the boy was in a fright, 
And aim'd a p2inted arrow at her breaſt; 
And would have flain his mother in the beaſt ; 
But Jove forbad, and ſnatch'd them through the 

air 
Ir. whirlwindz up to heaven, and fix d them there: 
Where the new conſtellations nightly. riſe, 
And add a luſtre to the northern ſkies. 

When Juno ſaw the rival in her height, 
Spangled with ftars, and circled round with ight, 
She ſought old Ocean in his deep abodes, 


And Tethys ; boch pgvgs': among ts 5005. 
| . 
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They aſk what brings her there. Ne'er aſk,“ 
ſays ſhe, ' 
What brings me here; heaven is no place 
for me. | 
© You'll ſee, when night has cover'd all things 
o'er, N 5 


* 
— 


Jove's ſtarry baſtard and triumphant, whore 

Uſurp the heavens; you'll ſee them proudly 
roll 

© In their new orbs, and brighten all the pole. 

Aud who ſhall now on Junv's altar wait, 

When thoſe ſhe hates grow greater by her 
hate ? 

I on the nymph a brutal form impreſs'd, 

'© Tove to a goddeſs has transform'd the beaſt : 

'i'his this was all my weak revenge could do: 

But let the god his chaſte amours purſue, 

And, as hz acted aſter lo's rape, 

Reſtore th' adulcereſs to her former ſhape ; 

Then may he caſt his Juno off, and lead 

The great Lycaon's offspring to his bed. 

„% But you, ye venerable powers, be kind; 

« And, f my wrongs a due reſentment find, 

Receive not in your waves their ſetting beams, 

„Nor let the glaring ſtrumpet taint your 

ſtreams.” 

The goddeſs ended, and her wiſh was given. 
Back ſhe return'd in triumph up to heaven; 
Her gaudy peacocks drew her through the ſkies, 
Their tails were ſpotted with a thouſand eyes 
The eyes of Argus on their tails were rang'd, 
At the ſame time the raven's colour chang'd. 


A 
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THE STORY Or CORONIS, AND BIRTH 
OF ZASCULAPIUS. | 


THE raven once in ſnowy plumes was dreſt, 
White as the whiteſt dove's unſully'd breaſt, 
Fair as the guardian of the capitol, 

Sof: as the ſwan; a large and lovely fowl; 


His tongue, his prating tongue, had chang'd hun 


uite ; 
To ſooty blackneſs from the pureſt white. 

The ſtory of his change ſhall here be told; 
In Theſſaly there liv'd a nymph of old, 
Coronis nam'd; a peerleſs maid ſhe ſhin'd, 
Confelt the faireſt of the fairer kind, 

Apollo lov'd her, till her guilt he knew; 

While true ſhe was, or whilſt he thought her true: 
But his own bird the raven chanc'd to find 
The falſe-one with a ſecret rival join'd. 

Coronis begg'd him to ſuppreſs the tale, 

But could not with repeated prayers prevay 

His milk-white pinions to the god he ply'd; 
The buſy daw flew with him fide by fid,, 

And by a thouſand teazing queſtions drew 

Th' important ſecret from him as they flew. 
The daw gave honeſt counſel, thoughydeſpis'd 
Aud, tedious inher tattle, thus advi-'d. 

« Stay, filly bird, th' ill-natur'd taſk refuſe, 

e Nor be the hearer of unwelcome nes. 

« Be warn'd by my example: you diſcern 
What now I am, and what I was ſhall learn. 

„ My fooliſh honeſty was all my crime; 


| « Then hear my cry. use upon 4 ug 
. E c a : 
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«« The spd FEricthonius had his birth 


« Without a mother) ſromithe teeming earth; 


© Minerva nurs'd him, and thc infant laid 

& Within a cheſt, of twining oſiers made. 

« The daughters of king Cecrops undertook 

« To guard the cheſt, commanced not to look 
On what was hid within I ſtood to ſee 


&« The charge obey'd, perch'd on a neighbouring 


tree. 


« The ſiſters Pandre ſos and Herſè keep 


© The ſtrict command; Aglauros needs would 


8 ep, 5 

% And ſaw the monſtrous infant in a fright, 
© And call'd her fiſters to the hideous fight: 
A boy's ſoft ſhape did to the wailt prevail, 
<« But the boy ended in a dragon's tail. 

« ] told the {tern Minerva all that paſs'd, 

« Biit, for my pains, diſcarded and diſgrac'd, 


© The frowning goddeis drove me from her 


ſight, ; 

And for her favourite choſe the bird of night. 
% Be then ne tell-tale; for I thing my wrong 
Enough to teach a bird to hold her ton ne. 


But you, perhaps, may think | was remov'd, 


% As never by the heavenly :naid belov'd; 
% But I was lov d; aſk Pallas if I lie; 
Though Pallas hate me now, ſic won't deny; 


© For l, whom in a feather'd ſaape vou view, 


Was once a maid {oy heaven the fory's true), 
« A blooming maid, aud a king's daughter too. 


« A c.owd ot lovers own'd my beauty's charms; 


« My beauty was the cauſe of all my harms; 
« Neptune, as on his ſhores I went to rove, 
« Obſerv'd me in my walks, and fell in love. 


« He made his courtſhip, he confeſs'd his pain, - 
«« And offer'd force when all his arts were vain ; 


« Swift he purſu'd: I ran along the ſtrand, 
& Till, ſpent and weary'd on the ſinking ſand, 


« To gods and men; nor god tor man was there: 
« A virgin goddeſs keard: a virgin's pruyer. 
«Fer, as my arms I lifted to the ſkies, 

© ] ſaw black ſcathers from my fingers riſc ; 


« | ſkrick'd aloud, with cries I fill'd the air } 


& ] ſtrove to flirg my garment on the ground; 
« My garment turn'd to plumes, and girt me 


_ round, | | 
« My hands to beat my naked boſom try; 
« Nor naked boſum now nor hands had 1, 
« Lightly I tript, nor weary as before 


„ Sunk in the ſand, but ſkimm d along the 


| ſhore | 
„ Till, riſing on my wings. I wasprefer'd 
& To be the chaſte Mincrva's virgin bird: 
« Prefer'd in vain! I Huw am in diſgrace ; 
Nyctimene he owl enjoys my place. 
On her inceſtuous life I need not dwell 
& (In Leſbos ſtill the horrid tale they tell): 


„ And of her dire amours you mult have heard, 


« For which ſhe now docs penance in a bird, 


That, conſcious of her ſhame, avoid the light, 
& And loves the gloomy covering of the night ; 


« "The birds, where'er ſhe flutters, ſcare away 


„The hooting wretch, and drive her from the 


day.“ 


* 


, 


| 
| 
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ADDISON'Ss POEM S. 


The raven, urg'd by ſuch impertinence, 
Grew paſſionate, it ſeems, and took offence, 
And curſt the harmleſs daw ; the daw withdrey - 
The raven to her injur'd patron flew, | 
And found him out, and told the fatal truth 
Ol falſe Coronis and the favour'd youth. 

The god was wroth ; the colour left his look, 
The wie:th his head, the harp his hand forſook; 
His ſilver bow and feather'd ſhakes he took, 
And lodg'd an arrow in the tender breaſt}, 

That had fo often to his own been preſt. 

Down fell the wounded nymph, and ſadly groan'd, 

And pull'd his arrow recking from the wound, 

And, weltering in her blood, thus faintly ery'd, 

* Ah cruel god! though I havejuſtly dy'd, 

«© What has, alas! my unborn infant done, 

© That he ſhould fall, and two expire in one!?“ 

This ſaid, in agonies ſhe fetch'd her breath, 
The god d ſſolves in pity at her death; 


He hates the bird that made her falſchood 


known, 
And hates himſelf for what himſelf had done; 
The feather'd ſhaft, that ſent her to the fates, 


And his own hand, that ſent the ſhaſt, he hates. 
, Fain weuld he heal the wound, and eaſe her 


ain, 
And Mx the compaſs of his art in vain. 
Soon as he ſaw the lovely nymph expire, 
The pile made ready, and the kindling fire, 
With ſigbs and groans ker obſcquies he kept, 
And, if a god could weep, the god had wept. 
Her corple he kiſs'd, and heavenly incenſe 
brought, | 
And ſolemniz'd the death himſelf had wrought. 
But, leſt his offspring ſhould her fate partake, 
Spite-of th' immortal mixture in his make, 
He ript her womb, and ſer the child at large, 


And gave him to the centaur Chiron's charge: 


Then in his ſury black'd the raven o'er, 


And bid him prate in his white plumes no more. 


OCYRRHOE TRANSFORMED TO A 
MARE. 


OLD Chiron took the babe with ſecret joy, 
Proud of the charge of the celeſtial boy. 
His daughter too, whom on the ſandy ſhore, 
The nymph Chariclo to the centaur. bore, 
With hair diſhevel'd on her ſhoulders, came 
To ſce the child, Ocyrrhoe was her name; 
She knew her father's art, and could rchearſo 
The depths of prophecy in ſounding verſe. 
Once, as the ſacred infant ſhe ſurvey'd, 
The god was kindled in the raving maid, 
And thus ſhe utter'd her prophetic tale; 
Hail, great phyſician of the world, all hail; 
« Hail, mighty infant. who in years to come 
Shall hail the nations, and defraud the tomb; 
„Swift be thy growth! thy triumphs uncon- 
fin'd! - he 
; any kingdoms” thicker, and increaſe man- 
ind. x 
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« Thy daring art ſhall animate the dead, 

« And draw the thunder on thy guilty head : 

« Then ſhalt thou die; but from the dark abode 
abode 33 

« Riſe up victorious, and he twice a god 

« And thou, my fire, was deſtin'd by thy birth 

* To turn to duſt, and mix with common earth, 

* How wilt thou toſs, and rave, and long to 
die, | | 

« And quit thy claim to immortality ; 

« When thou ſhalt feel, enrag'd wich inward 
pains, 

© The Hydra's vehom rankling in thy veins ? 

* The gods in pity {hl contract thy date; 

* Aud give thee over to the powers of ſate,”? 

Thus, entering into deſtiny, the maid 

The ſecrets of oftended Jove betray'd : 

More had ſhe ſtill to fay ; but now appears 

Opprels'd with ſobs and ſighs, and drown'd in 


tears. ; 
My voice,” ſays ſhe, is gone, my language 
fails; 
«* Through every limb my kindred ſhape pre- 
vails, | 


« Why did the god this fatal gift impart, | 

And with prophetic raptures ſwell my heart? 

What new deſires are theſe ? I long to pace 

O er flowery meadows, and to feed on graſs; 

] haſten to a brute, a maid no more; 

* But why, alas! am I transſorm'd all o'er ? 

* My fire does half a human ſhape retain, 

* And in his upper parts preſerves the man.” 
Her tongue no more diſlinct complaints af- 

lords, | 

But in ſhrill accents and miſhapen words 

Fours forth ſuch hideous wailings, as declare 

The human form confounded in the mare: 

Till by degrees, ac.ompiiſh'd in the beaſt, 

che neigt'd outright, and all the ſteed expreſt. 

Her looping body on her hands is borne, 

Her hands are turn'd to hoofs, and ſhod in 

horn; | 

Her yellow treſſes ruflle in a mane, 

And in her flowing tails ſhe friſks her train, 

The mare was finiſh'd in her voice and look, 

und a new name from the new ſigure took. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF BATTUS 
TO A ToUCHSTONE. 


SORE wept the centaur, and to Phabus 
; | 

Bit how could Phoebus give the centaur aid ? 
graded of his power by angry Jove, 

u Elis then a herd of beeves he drove 3 

And wielded in. his hand a ſtaff of oak, 

And "_ ons ſhoulders threw the ſhepherd's 

cloak ; 

0n ſeen compacted reeds he us'd to play, 
nd cn his rural pipe to waſte the day. | 
* once, attentive, to his pipe, he play'd, 
© crafty Hermes from the god convey d 
drove that leparate from their fellows ſtray'd 


© . . . 3 V 
de theft an old infidious peaſant view'd 


\122y call'd him Battus in the ncighbourkood ); 


— 
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Hir'd by a wealthy Pylian prince to feed 


| His favourite mares, and watch the generous 


breed. . 
The thieviſh god ſuſpected him, and took. 
The hind aſide, and thus in whiſpers ſpoke ; 
«© Diſcover not the theſt, whoe'rr thou be, 
And take that milk-white heifer for thy fee, 
«© Go, ſtranger,” cries the clown, © fecurely on, 
« That ftone ſhall fooner tell ;'* and ſhow'd a 
ſtone. | 


The god withdrew, but ſtraight return'd again, 


In ſpeech and habit like a country ſwain b 

And cried out, Neighbour, haſt thou ſeen a 
ſt ray 

„Of bullocks and of heifers paſs this way? 

In the recovery of my cattle join, 

« A bullock and a heiter thall be thine.”? 

The peaſant quick replies, “ You'll find them 
there | 

© In yon dark vale:'* and in the vale they were. 

The double bribe had his falſe heart beguil'd: 

The god, ſucceſsful in tre trial, ſmil'd; 

« And doſt chou thus betray myſelf to me? 

« Me to myſelf doit thou betray ?'* ſtays he: 

Then to a Tuch. ſtuue turns the faithiels ſpy, 

Aud in his name records his iufamy - 


THE STORY. QF AGL.\UROS. TRANS. 
FORMED INTO A STATUE. 


THIS done, the god flew upon high, and paſs'd. 
O'cr lofty Athens, by Minerva grac'd, 
And wide AMunichia, whilſt his eyes, ſurvey - 
All the vaſt region that beneath him lay. 

*1'was now Uthe feaſt, when cach Athenian 

mad T ö 

Her ycarly homage to Minerva paid; 
In caniſters, with garlands cov r'd o'er, ; 
Hich on their heads heir myſtic gifts they borez 


And now, returning in a folemn t ain, n 
The troop of ſhining virgins fill'd the plain. 
Th. god well-pleas d bcheld the pompous how, 


And ſaw the bright proceſſion paſs below ; 


4 © 


Then veer'd about, and took à wheeling flight, 


That ſmells the laughter'd victim f: om onhigh, 
Flies at a diſtance, if the prieſts ace nigh, 
And fails around, and keeps it in her eye: 

So kept the god he virgin choir in view, 

And in flow winding circles round them flew. 
As Lucifer excels the mganeſt far, 

Or, as the full-orl'g Phoebe I uciicr ; 

So much did Herſe all the reſt outvy, 

And gave a grace to the folemnity. 

Hermes was fir d, as in the clouds he hung 

So the cold bullet, that with fury Lung 

From Baleari: engines mounts on high, 

Glows in the whirl, aud burns along the ſky. 


And hover'd o'er them; as the ſpreading Ene, 6 


"At length he pitch'd upon the ground, and 


ſhow'd 
The form divine, the features of a go. 
He knew their virtue oler a female heart, 
And yet he ſtrives to better them by arts 
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He hangs his mantle looſe, and ſets to ſhow 
The golden edging on the ſeam below ; 
Adjuſts his flowing curls, and in his hand 
Waves with an air the fleep-procuring wahd : 
The glittering ſanda's ro his feet applies, 
And to each heel the well-trim'd pinion tics. 
His ornaments with niceſt art diſplay'd, 
He ſceks th' apartment of the royal maid. 
The roof was all with poliſh'd ivory lind. 
hat;, richly mix'd, in clouds of tortoiſe ſhin'd, 
Three rooms contiguous ina range were plac'd ; 
The midmo't by the beautcous Heſs grac'd ; 
Her vir, in ſiſters lodg'd on either ſide. 2 
Aglauros firſt th. approaching god deſcry'd, 
And, as he croſs'd her chamber, aſk'd his name, 
And what his buſineſs was, and whence he came. 
1 come,” reply'd the god, © from heaven to 
woo 
« Your ſiſter, and to make an aunt of you; 
am the ſon and meſſenger of Jove, 
*& My name is Mercury, my bulincſs love; 
% Do you, kind damſel, take a lover's part, 
„% And gain admittance to your ſiſter's heart.” 
She ſtar'd him in he face with looks amaz'd, 
As when ſhe on Minerva's ſecret gaz'd, 
And aſks a mighty treaſure for her hire, 
And, till he brings it, makes the god retire. 
Minerva griev'd to ſce the nymph ſucceed ; 
And now rememb'ring the late impious deed, 
When, diſobedient to her ſtrict command, 
She touch'd the cheſt with an unhailow'd hand; 
In big-lwoln fſighs her inward rage expreſs'd, 
That heav'd the riſing ÆEgis on her breaſt ; 
Then ſought out Envy in her dark abode, 
Defii'd with ropy gore and clots of blood; 
Shut from the winds, and from the wholefome 
ſkies, | 
In a deep vale the gloomy dungeon lies, 
Diſmal and cold, where not a beam of light 
Invades tie winter, or diſturbs the night. 
PireR;y to the cave her courſe ſhe Rtacr'd ; 
Againſt the gates her mart al lance ſhe rear'd; 
The gates flew open, and the fiend appear'd. 
A poitonous mor ſel in her teeth ſhe chew'd, 
And gory 'd the fleſh of vipers for her food. 
N inerva, joathing, turn'd away her eye; 
The hideous monitcr, riſing heavily, 
Came flalking forward with a ſullen pace, 
And left her mangled offals on the place. 
Soon as ſhe ſaw the goddeſs gay and bright, 
She fetch'd a groan at ſuch a chearful ſight. 
Livid and meagre were hcr looks, her eye 
In foul diſtorted glances turn'd awry; | 
A hoard of gall her inward parts poſſeſs'd, 
And ipread a greenneſs o'er her canker'd breaſt ; 
Mer teeth were brown with ruſt; and from her 
tongue, f ö 
In dangling drops, the ſtringy poiſon hung. 
She never ſmiles but when the wretched weep, 
Nor lulls her malice with a moment's ſleep. 
Reſtlels in ſpite : while, watchful to deſtroy, 
the pines and ſickens at another's joy; 
Foe to herſelf, diſtreſſing and diſtreſt, 
She bears her own tormentor in her l reaſt. 


5 


The goddeſs gave (ſor ſhe abhorr'd her ſight) 


A ſhort command: « To Athens ſpeed thy flight; 


« On curlt Aglauros try thy utmoſt art, 

« And fix thy rankeſt venoms in her heart.“ 

This ſaid, her ſpear ſhe puſh'd againſt the 
ground, 

And, mounting from it with an active bound, 

Flew off to heaven: The hag with eyes aſkew 

Look'd up, and mutter'd curſes as ſhe flew ; 

For ſore ſhe fretted, and began to grieve 

At the ſucceſs whi h ſhe herſelf muſt give. 

Then takes her ſtaff, hung round with wreaths of 
thorn, | 

And ſails along, in a black whirlwind borne, 

O'er fields and flowery meadows : where ſhe 
ſteers | 

Her baneful courſe a mighty blaſt appears, 

Mildews and blights: the meadows are defac'd, 

The fields, the flowers, and the whole year, laid 
waſte: | 


On mortals next, and peopled towns ſhe falls, 


And breathes a burning plague among their walls, 


When Athens ſhe beheld, for arts renown'd, 


With peace made happy, and with plenty crown'd, 
Scarce could the hideous fiend from tears forbear, 
To find out nothing that deſerv'd a tear. 
Th' apartment now ſhe enter'd, where at reſt 
Aglauros lay, with gentle ſteep oppreſt. 
To execute Minerva s dire command, 
She ſtrok'd the virgin with her canker'd hand, 
Then prickly thorns into her breaſt convey'd, 
That ftung to madne's the devoted maid: 
Her ſubtle venom ſtill improves the ſmart, 
rrets in the blood, and feſters in the heart, 
To make the work more ſure, a ſcene ſhe 
drew, | 7 
And plac'd beſore the dreaming virgin's view 
Her ſiſter's marriage, and her glorious fate; 
1b' imaginary bride appears in ſtate; 
The bridegroom with unwonted beauty glows 
For Envy maguities whate'er ſhe ſhows. 
Full of the dream, Aglauros pin'd away 
In tears all night, in darkneſs all the day; 
Conſum'd lik. ice, that juſt begins to run, 


When feebly ſmitten by the diſtant ſun; 


Or like unwhotſome weeds, that ſet on fire 
Are flowly waſted, and in ſmoke expire. 
Given up to envy (for in every thought 

The thorns, the venom, and the viſion wrought) 
Oft did ſhe call on death, as oft decreed, 
Rather than ſee her fiſter's wiſh ſucceed, 

To tell her awful father what-had paſt : 


At leng:h before the door herſelf ſhe caſt; 


And, ſitting on the ground with ſullen pride, 
A paſſage to the love-ſick god deny d. 
The god careſs d, and for admiſſion pray d, 4 
And ſooth'd in ſofteſt words th' envenom'd mats. 
In vain he ſooth'd; © Begone!“ the maid re- 
ples, 9 

« Or here L keep my ſeat, and never riſe. 
Then keep thy ſeat for ever,” cries the god, 


And touch'd the door, wide opening to his rod 


Fain would ſhe riſe, and ſtop him, but a _ 
Her trunk too heavy to foriake the groun® » 
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Her joints are all benumb'd, her hands are pale, 

And marble now appears in every nail. 

As when a cancer in the body feeds, 

And gradual death from limb to limb proceeds; 

So docs the chilneſs to each vital part 

Spread by degrees, and creeps into her heart ; 

Till, hardening every where, and ſpeechleſs 
grown, | 

Che ſits unmov'd, and freezes to a ſtone. 

But ſtill her envious hue and ſullen mien 

Are in the ſedentary figure iecn. 


URN OP A RAPE. 


WHEN now the god his fury had allay'd, 
And taken vengeance of the ſtubuora maid, 
From where the bright Athenian turrets riſe 
He mounts aloſt, and re-aſceucs the {kies. 

Jove ſaw him enter the ſublime abodes, 

And, as he mixt among the croud of Gods, 
Beckon'd him out, and drew him from the reſt, 
And in ſoft whiſpers thus his will expreſt: 

« My truſty Hermes, by whoſe ready aid 

« 'Thy Sire's commands are through the world 
convey'd, 

« Reſume thy wings, exert their utmoſt force, 

% And to the walls of Sidon ſpeed thy courſe ; 

here find a herd of heiſers wandering o'er 

* The neighbouring hill, and drive them to the 
ſhore.”? 

Thus ſpoke the God, concealing his intent. 
The truſty Hermes on his meſſage went, 

And found the herd of heifers wandering o'er 
A neighbouring hill, and drove them to the 
ſhore | 

Where the King's daughter with a lovely train 
Ol fellow-nymphs was ſporting on the plain. 

The dignity of empire laid aſide 
{For love but ill agrees with kingly pride); 
Ihe ruler of the ſkies, the thundering God, 
Who ſhakes the world's foundations with a nod, 
Among a herd of lowing heifers ran, 
Friſk'd in a bull, and bellow'd o'er the plain. 
Large rolls of fat about his ſhoul lers clung, 
And from his neck the double dew-lap hung. 
His ſkin was whiter than the ſnow ; lies 
Unſully'd by the breath of ſouthern ſkies; 
Small ſhining hurns on his curl'd forehead ſtand, 
As turn'd and poliſu'd by the workman's hand; 
I's eye-balls rell'd, not Sormilably briglie, 
But gaz 'd and languiſh d with a gentle light. 
Hus every look was peaceful, and expreſt 
The ſoftneſs of the lover in the beaſt. 

Agener's royal cauyhter, as ſhe play ' d 
Among the fields, the milk-white bull ſurvey'd, 
And view'd his ſpotleſs body with delight, 

And at a diſtance kept him in her fight, 

At length ſhe plucic'd the riſing flowers, and fed 
The gentle beaſt, and ſondly troak'd his head. 
He ſtood well-pleas'd to touch the charmi: g tair, 
But hardly could confine his pleaſure there. 


And now he wantons o'er the neighbouripg | 
ſtrand, 


— 


Now rolls his body on the yellow ſand; 1 


And now, perceiving all her fears decay d, 
Comes toſling forward to the royal maid; 
Gives her his breaſt to Rroke, and downward 
turns ; 
His griſly brow, and gently ſtoops his horns. 
In flowery wreaths the royal virgin dreſt 
His bending horns, and kindly clapt his breaſt. 
Till naw grown wanton, and devoid of fear, 
Not knowing that ſhe preſt the thunderer, 
She plac'd herſelf upon his back, and rode 
O'er fields and meadows, ſcated on the God. 
He gently march'd along, and by degrees 
Left the dry meadow, and approach'd the ſeas; 
Where now he dips his hoofs, and wets his thighs, 
Now plunges in, and carries off the prize. 


\ 


| The frighted nymph jooks backward on the 


ſhore, | 
And heirs the tumbling billows round her roar 3 
But ſtill ſne holds him faſt : one hand is burue 
Upon his back; the other graſps a horn: 
Her train of ruffling garments flie behind, 
Swells in the air, and hovers in the wind. 
Through ſtorms and tempeſts he the virgin 
bore, 
And land- her ſaf2 on the Dictean ſhore; 
Where now, in his divineſt form array'd, 
In his true ſhape he caprivates the maid : 
Who gazes on him, and with wondering eyes 
Beholds the new majeſtic figure iſe, 
His glowing features, and celeſtial light, 


And all thc God diſcoyer'd to hs ſight. 


r 


OVID's MET AMORPH O3 ES. 
BOOK 1II. 


THE STORY OF CADMUS. 


HEN now Agenor had his daughter loft, 
He ſent his ſon to ſearch on every coaſt ; 
And ſternly bid him to his arms reſtore 
The darling maid, or ſee his face no more. 
But live an exile in a foreign el ma 


Thus was the father pious to a crim?. 


The reſtleſs youth ſcarch'd all the world 
around; 
But how cin Tove in his amours be found? 
When, tir'd at length with unſucceſsful toil, 
To ſhun his angry fire and native ſoil, 
tle goes a ſupplant to the Delphic dome; 
There aſks the god what new-appointæd home 
Should end his wanderings, and his toils relieve. 
The Delphic oracles this auſwer give : 
4 Behold among the fields a lonely cow, 
« Unworn with yokes, unbroken to the pidugh ; 
« Mark well the place where firſt the lay sher 
down, , 
There meaſure out. thy walls, and build thy 
town, 
And from thy guide Bœstia call the land, 
© In which the deſtin'd walls and town ſhall 
ſtand.“ | 
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No ſooner had he left the dark abode, 
Big with the promiſe of the L elphic God, 
When in the fields the fatal cow he view'd, 
Nor gall'd with yokes, nor worn with ſervi— 
tude ; | | 55 
Her gently at a diſtance he purſued; 
And, as he walk'd aloof. in ſilence pray'd 
To the great power whoſe counſels he obey'd. 
Her way through flowcry Panope ſhe took, » 
And now, Cephiſus, crots'd thy ſi ver brook ; 
When to the heavens her ſpacious front ſhe rais'd, 
And bellow'd thrice, then backward turning 
az'd : 
Om thoſe behind, till on the deſtin'd place 
She ſtoop'd, and couch'd amid the riſing graſs. 
Cadmus ſalutes the foil, and gladly hails 
The $4695 wan mountains, and the namelcſs 
vales, | | 5 
And thanks the Cods, and turns about his eye 
To fee his new dominions round him ie; 
Then ſends his ſervants to a neighbouring grove 
For living ſtreams, a ſacrifice to Jove. 
Oer the wide plain there roſe a ſhady wood 
Of aged trees; in its dark boſom ſtood 
A buſhy thicket, pathleſs and unworn, 
O'er-run with brambles, and perplex'd with 
| thorn. 
Amidft the brake a hollow den was found, 
With rocks and ſhelving arches vaulted round. 
Deep in the dreary den, conceal'd from day, 
Sacred to Mars, a mighty dragon lay, 
Bloated with poiſon to a monſtrous ſize; 
Fire broke in flaſhes when he glanc'd his eyes: 
His towering creſt was glorious to behold, 
His ſhoulders and his ſides were ſcal'd with gold; 
Farce tongues he brandifſh'd when he charg'd his 
| es * 
His teeth ſtood jaggy in three dreadful rows. 
The Tyrians in the den for water fought, 
And with their urrs explor'd the hollow vault ; 
From fide to file their empty urns rebound, 
And rouſe the ſleepy ſerpent with the ſound. 
Stra ght he beſtirs him, and is ſcen to riſe; 
And now with dreadful hiſſings fills the ſkies, 
And derts his forky tongue, and rolls his glar- \ 
ing eycs# | 
The Tyrians drop their veſſel; in the fright, 
AY pale and treiubling at the hideous fight. , 
»pire above ſpire uprear'd in air he ſtood, 
Aud, gazing round him, overlook'd the wood: 
Then floating on the ground, in circles roll'd; 
Then leap'd pon them in a mighty fold. 
Of ſuch a bulk, aud ſuch a monſtrous fize, 


The ſerpent in the polar circle lies, 
That ſtretcheg over half the northern ſkics. 
In vain the Fyrians on their arms rely, 

In vain attempt to fight, in vain to fly: 

All their endeavours and their hopes are vain; 

dome die entangled in the winding train; ; 

Some are devour'd; or ice} a loxthſome death, 

dwoln up with blaſts of peſtilential breath. 

And now the ſcorching fun was mounted high, 

In all its luſtre, to the noon-day fy ; 

When, anxious for his fricnds, and fill'd with 

cares, 
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A lion's hide around h's loins he wore, 

The well-pois'd javelin to the fieid he bare 

Inur'd to blood; the ſar-deſtroying dart, 

And, the beſt weapon, an undaunted heart, 

Soon as the youth approach'd the fatal place, 

He ſaw his ſervants breathleſs on the graſs; 

The ſcaly ſoe amid their coafe he view'd, 

Baſking at eaſe, and feaſting in their blood. 

« Such friends,” he crics, © d-ſerv'd a longer 

date: 

« But Cadmus will revenge, or ſhare their ſate.“ 

Then heav'd a ſtone, and, riſing to the throw, 

He ſent it in a whirlwind at the foe : 

A tower, affaulted by ſo rude a ſtroke, 

With all its lofty battlements had ſhook ; 

But nothing here th* unwieldy rock avails, 

Rebounding harmleſs from the plaited ſcales, 

That, firmly jom'd, preſerv'd him from a 
wound, 

With n:tive armour .cruſt:d all around, 

With more ſucceſs the dart unerring flew, 

Which at his back the raging warrior threw ; 

Amid the plaited ſcales it took. its courſe, 

And in the ſpinal marrow fpent its force. 

The monſter hiſs'd aloud, and rag'd ia vain, 

And writhed his blood to and fro with pain; 

And bit the ſpear, and wrench'd the wood away: 

The point ſtill buried in the marrow lay. 

And now his rage, increaſing with his pain, 

Reddens his eyes, and-beats in every vem ; 

Churn'd in his teeth the foamy venom roſe, 

Whilſt from his mouth a blaſt of vapours flows, 

Such as th' infernal Stygian waters caſt: 

The plants around him wither in the blaſt. 

Now in the maze of rings he lies enroll'd, 

Now all unravel'd, and without a fold; 

Now, like a torrent, with a mighty force 

Bears down the foreſt in his boiſterous courſe. 


Cadmus gave back, and on the lion's ſpoil 


Suſtain'd the ſhock, then forc'd him to recall; 
The pointed javelin warded off his rage: 


| Mad with his, pains, and furious to engage, 
The ſerpent champs the ſteel, and bites the ſpear, | 


Till blood and venom all the point beſmear. 
But {till the hurt he yet receiv'd was flight; 
For, whilſt the champion with re oubled might 
Strikes home the javelin, his retiring foe | 
Shrinks from the wound, and diſappoints the 
blow. | 

The dauntleſs hero ſtill purſues his ſtroke 
And preſſes forward, till a knptty oak 
Retards his foe, and ſtops him in the rear; 
Full in his throat he plung'd the fatal ſpear, 
That in th* extended neck a paſſage found, 
And pierc'd the ſolid timber through Me wound. 
Fix'd to the reeling trunk, with many a ſtroke 
Of his huge tail, he laſh'd the ſturdy oak; 
Till, ſpent with toil, and labouring hard for 

breath, ; 

He'now lay twiſting in the pangs of d-ath. 

Cadmus beheld him wallow in a flood 
Of ſwimming poifon, intermix'd with blood; 
When ſuddeuly a ſpeech was heard from high, 
(The ſpeech was heard, nor was the ſpeaker nigh) 
« Why doſt thou thus with ſecret pleaſure ſee, 


To ſcatch the woods th' impatient chief Prepares. 


e Inſulting man! what chou thyſelf ſhalt be!?“ 
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Aſtoniſh'd at the voice, he ſtood amaz'd, 
And all around with inward horror gaz'd : 
When Pallas ſwift deſcending from the ſkies, 
Pallas, the guardian of the bold and wiſe, 
Bids him plough up the field, and ſcatter round 
'The dragon's teeth o'er all the furrow'd ground; 
'Then tells the youth how to his wondering eyes 
Embattled armies from the field ſhould riſe. 

H- ſows the teeth at Pallas's command, 

And flings the future people from his hand. 

The clods grow warm, and crumble where he 
ſows : | 2 

And now the pointed ſpears advance in rows; 

Now nodding plumes appear, and ſhining creſts, 

Now the broad ſhoulders and the riſing breaſts : 

O'er all the field the breathing harveſt ſwarms, 

A growing hoſt, a crop of men and arms, 

So through the parting ſtage a figure rears 
Its body up, and limb by limb appears 
By juſt degrees; till all the man arife, 

And in his full proportion ſtrikes the eyes. 

Cadmus, ſurpriz'd, and ſtartled at the fight 
Of his new foes, prepar'd himſelf for fight: 
When one cry'd out, © Forbear, ſond man, for- 

bear . 
© To mingle in a blind promiſcuous war.“ 
This ſaid, he ſtruck his brother to the ground, 
Himſelf expiring by another's wound; 
Nor did the third his conqueſt long ſurvive, 
Dying ere ſcarce he had begun to live. 

The dire example ran through all the field, 
Till heaps of brothers were by brothers kill'd; 
Ihe furrows ſwam in blood: and only five 
Of all the vaſt increaſe were left alive. 

Echion one, at Pallas's command, | 

Let fall the guiltleſs weapon from his hand; 

And with the reſt a peaceſul treaty makes, 

hom Cadmus as his friend and partner takes 

do founts a city on the promis'd earth, 

And gives his new Beotian empire birth” 
Here Cadmus reign'd; and now one would 

have gneſs'd 
The royal founder in his exile bleſt: 
Long did he live within his new abodes, 
Ally'd by marriage to the deathleſs gods; 
And, in a fruitful wife's embraces old, 
long increaſe of children's children told: 
Put no frail man, however great or high, 
Can be concluded bleſt before he die. 
Acæon was the firſt of all his race, 
Who griev'd his grandſire in his borrow'd face; 
Condemn'd by ſtern Diana to bemoan 
The branching horns, and vilage not his own; 
To ſhun his once-lov'd dogs, to bound away, 
And from their huntſman to become their prey. 
and yet conſider why the change was wrought, 
Yau'll find it his misfortune, not his ſault; 
Or if a fault, it was the fault of chance: 

or how can guilt proceed from ignorance ? 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF ACTZEON 
INTO A STAG. : 
IN a fair chace a ſhady mountain ſtood, 


Well ftor'd with game, and mark'd with trails of 
blood, 
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Here did the huntſmen till the heat of day _ 
Purſue the ſtag, and load themſelves with prey; 
When thus A4zon calling to the reſt: 

« My friends,“ ſays h-, & our ſport is at the beſt. 
«© The ſun is high advanc'd, and downward ſheds 
His burning beams directly on our heads; 
Then by conſent abſtain from further ſpoils, 
Call off the dogs, and gather up the rails ; 

And ere to-morrow's ſun begins his race, 

Take the cool morning to renew the chace.“ 
They all conſent, and in a chearful train 

The jolly huntſmen, loaden with the ſlain, 
Return in triumph from the ſultry plain. 

Down in a vale with pine and cypreſs clad, 

Refreſh'd with gentle winds, and brown with 

ſhade, 

The chaſte Diana's private haunt, there ſtood 

Full in the center of the darkſome wood 

A ſpacious grotto, all around o' ert grown 

With hoary moſs, and argh'd with pumice- ſtane: 

From out its rocky clefts the waters flow, 

And trickling ſwell into a lake below. 

Nature had every where fo play'd her part, 

That every where ſhe ſeem'd to vie with art. 

Here the bright goddeſs, toil'd and chaf'd wi 
heat, 

Was wont to bathe her in the cool retreat. 

Here did ſhe now with all her train reſort, 
Panting with heat, and breathleſs from the ſport z 
Her armour-bcarer laid her bow aſide, 

Some loos'd her ſandals, ſome her veil unty'd ; 
Each buſy nymph her proper part undreſt ; 
While Crocalè, more handy than the reſt, 
Gather'd her flowing hair, and in a nooſe 
Bound it together, whilſt her own hung looſe. 
Five of the more ignovle fort by turns 

Fetch up the water, and unlade their urns. 

Now all undreſt the ſhining goddeſs ſtood, 
When young Actæon, wilder'd in the wood, 
To the cool grot by his hard fate betray'd, 

The fountains fill'd with naked nymphs ſurvey'd. 

The frighted virgins ſhrick'd at the ſurprize 

Ihe foreſt echo'd with their piercing cries). 

Then in a huddle round their goddeſs preſt: 

She, proudly eminent above the reſt, _ 

With bluſhes glow'd ; ſuch bluſhes as adorn * 

The ruddy welkia, or the purple morn : 

And though the crowding nymphs her body 
hide, | 

Half backward ſhrunk, and view'd hin [rom aſide. 

Surpriz'd, at firſt ſhe would have ſnatch'd ner 
bow, 

But ſees the circling waters round her flow ; 

Theſe in the hollow of her hand ſhe took, 

And daſh'd them in -his ſace, while thus ſhe 


ſpoke : ; | 
« Tell, i* thou canſt, the wondrous ſight diſ- 
clos'd; 


« A goddeſs naked to thy view expos'd.“ 

This ſaid, the man begnu to diſappear 
By flow degrees, and ended in a deer. 
A riſing horn-on either brow he wears, 
And ſtretches out his neck, and pricks his ears; 
Rough is his ſkin, with ſudden hairs o*ergrown, 
His boſom pants with fears before upknowu. 


— 


Transform'd at length, he flies away in hafte, 
And wonders why he flies away fo faſt. 


Ile ſaw his branching horns and alter'd look, 
Wretchcd Actæon! in a doleful tone 
He try'd to ſpeak, but only gave a groan; 
And as he wept, within the watery glals 
He faw the big round drops, with filent pace, 
Run trickling down a favage hairy face. 
What ſhonld he do? Or ſeck his old abodes, 
Or herd among the deer, and ſculk in woods? 
Here ſhame diſſuades him, there his fear prevails, 
And each by turns his achirg heart aſſails. 

As hg thus ponders, he behind him ſpies 
His opening hounds, aud now he hears their 

cries: | 


A generous pack, or to maintain the chace, 
Or fnuff the vapour from the ſcented greats. 


He bounded off with fear, and ſwiftly ran 


O'er craggy mountains, and the flowery plain; 


Through brakes and thickets ſorc'd his way, and 
flew 

Through many a ring, where once he did purſue. 

In vain he oft endeavour'd to proclaim : 

His new misfortune, and to tell his name; 

Nor voice nor words the brutal tongue ſupplies ; 


From ſhouting men, and hurns, and dogs, he 


es, 

Deafen'd and ſtunn'd with their promiſcuous 
cries. 

When now the fleeteſt of the pack, that preſt 

Cloſe at his heels, and ſprung before the reſt, 

Had faſten'd on him, ſtraight another pair 


Hung on his wounded haunch, and held him 


re, a 
Till all the pack came up, and every hound 
Tore the fad huntſman grovelling on the 
ground, | : 
Who now appear'd but one continu'd wound. 
With dropping; tezrs his bitter fate he mcans, 
And fills the mountain with his dying groans. 
His ſervants with a piteous look he ſpies, 
Aud turns about his ſuj p icating eyes. 
His ſervants, ignorant of what had chanc'd, 
With eager haſte and joyful ſhouts advanc'd, 
And call'd their Lord Actæon to the game; 
He ſhook his head in anſwer to the name; 
He heard, but wiſh'd he had indeed been gone, 
Or only to have ſtood a looker-on. 


And feels his ravenous dogs with fury tear 
'I keir wretched maſter panting in a deer. 


But, to his grief he finds himſelf too ncar, 


THE BIRTH OF BACCHUS. 


ACTIZON's ſufferings, and Diana's rage, 
Did all he thoughts of men and gods engage; 
Some call'd the evils, which Diana wrought, 
Too great, and diſproportion'd to the fault; 
Others again eſteemed Actæon's woes 
Fit for a virgin goddeſs to impoſe. 

The hearers into different parts divide, 
And reaſons are produc'd on either ſide. 

Juno alone, of all that heard the news, 

Nor would condenm the gogecls, nor cxcule ; 
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But as by chance, within a, neighbouring brook, 


She heeded not the juſtice of the deed, 
But joy d to ſee the race of Cadmus bleed; 
For ſtill ſne kept Europa in her mind, 
And, for her ſake, deteſted all her kind. 
Beſides, to aggravate her hate, ſhe heard 
How Semele, to Jove's embrace preferr'd, 
Was now grown big with an immortal load, 
And arry'd.in her womb a future God. 
Thus terribly incens'd, the goddeſs broke 
To ſudden fury, and abruptly ſpoks : 

« Are my reproaches of fo [mall a force? 
% is time I then purſue another courſe ; 
* It is decrecd the guilty wretch ſha'l die, 
« If I'm indeed the miſtreſs of the ſky; 
« If rightly ſtyl'd among th- powers above 
„ The wife and ſiſter of the thlundering Jove 
(Aud none can ſure a ſiſter's right deny); 
et is decreed the guilty wretch ſhall die. 
* She boaſts an hono.ir [ can hardly claim; 
„ Preyvant ſhe rites to a mother's name; 
„While proud and vain fhe triumphs in her 

Jove, 

% And ſhows the glorious tokens of his love: 
„ut if I'm till the miſtreſs of the ſkies, 
By her own lover the fond beauty dies.“ 
This ſaid, deſcending in a yellow cloud, 
Before the gates of Scmele ſhe food. 

Old Beros's decrepit ſnape ſhe wears, 
Her wrinkled viſage, and her hoary hairs ; 
Whilſt in her treinbling gait ſhe totters on, 
And learns to tattle in the nurſe's tone. 
The goddefs, thus diſguis'd in age, beguii'd 
With pleaſing ſtories her falſe foiter-cl11d. 
Much did the talk of love, and when ihe came 
To mention to the nymph her lover's name, 
Fetching a figh, and holding down her head, 


| © is well,” ſays ſhe, © if all be true that's ſaid, 


« But truſt me, child, I'm much inclin'd to fear 

© Some counterfeit in this your Jupiter. 

„ Many an honeſt well-deſigning maid 

% Has been by thefe pretended gods betray'd. 

« But it he be indeed the thundering Jove, 

« Bid him, when next he courts the rites of love, 

« Deſcend triumphant ſrom th” ethercal ſky, 

„ In all the pomp of his divinity; | 

« Encompalſs'd round by thoſe celeſtial charms, 

« With which he fills th* immortal Juno's arms. 

Th' unwary nymph, enſuar'd with what ſhe 

ſaid, - 

Deſir'd of Jove, when next he ſought her bed, 

To grant a certain gift which ſhe would choote; 

« Fear not, replied the God, © that I'll recule 

© Whate'er you aſk : may Scyx conſirm my voice, 

«© Chooſe wi.at you will, and you ſhall have your 
choice.“ 6 


« Then,“ ſays the nymph, „when next you ſeck 


my arms 
« May you deſcend in thoſe celeſtial charms, 


«+ With which your Juno's boſom you inflame, 


« And fill with tranſport heaven's immort 
dame. | 


The God ſurpriz'd would fain have ſtopp'd a 


voice; 


But he had ſworn and ſhe had mace her chg.56* 
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To keep his promiſe, he aſcends, and ſhrouds 
His awful brow in whirlwinds and in clouds; 
| Whilſt all around, in terrible array, 
His thunders rattle, and his lightnings play. 
And yet, the dazzling luſtre to abate, 
He ſet not out in all his pomp and ſtats, 
Clad in the mildeſt lightning of the ſkies, 
And arm'd with thunder of the ſmalleſt ſize : 
Not thoſe huge bolts, by wh'ch the giants lain 
Lay overthrown on the 'Phlegrean plain. 
»Twas of a leſſer mold, and lighter weight; 
They call it thunder of a ſecond rate, 
For the rough Cyclops, who by Jove's command 
The lightning's flaſhes and the thunder's rage, 
Conſum'd amidſt the glaries ſhe defir'd, 
Then the Niſeans, in their dark abode, 
Nurs'd ſecretly with milk the thriving God. 


D 


Temper'd the bolt, and turn'd it to his hand, 
Work'd up leſs flame and fury in its make, 
And quench'd it ſooner. in the ſtanding lake. 
Thus dreadfully adorn'd, with horror bright, 
Th' illuſtrious God, deſcending from his heh, 
Came ruſhing on her in a ſtorm of light 
The mortal dame, too feeble to engage 
And in the terrible embrace expir'd. 
But, to preſerve his offspring from the tomh, 
Jove took him ſmoking from the blaited womb ; 
And, if on ancient tales we may rely, 
Inclos'd th* abortive infant in his thigh. | 
Here, when the babe had all his time fulfill'd, 
Ino firſt took him for her foſter-child ; 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF TIRESIAS. 


'TWAS now, while theſe tranſactions paſt on 
earth, 
And Bacchus thus procur'd a ſecond birth, 
When Jove, diſpos'd to lay aſide the weight 
Of public empire, and the cares of fate.; 
As to his Queen in nectar bowls he quaff'd, 
ln troth,” ſays he, (and as he ſpoke he 
J laugh'd,) 
he ſenſe of pleaſure in the male is ſar 
: — dull and dead, than what you females 
are.“ 
Juno the truth of what was ſaid deny'd; 
Lireſias therefore muſt the cauſe decide; 
For he the pleaſure of each ſex had try'd. 
It happen'd once, within a ſhady wood, 
Two twiſted ſnakes he in conjunction view'd; 
When with his ſtaff their flimy folds he broke, 
And loſt his manhood at the fatal ſtroke. 
But, after ſeven revolving years, he view'd 
The ſelf-ſame ſerpents in the ſelf-ſame wood; 
5 And if,“ ſays he, * ſuch virtue in you lie, 
That he who dares your ſlimy folds untye 


* Muſt change his kind, a ſecond ſtroke 1'11 | / 


Again he ſtruck the ſnakes, and ſtood again 
New-ſex'd, and ſtraight recover'd into man. 
Him therefore both the Dcities create 
he ſovereign umpixe in their grand debate: 
And he declar'd for. Jove : when Juno, fir d, 
Mere than fo trivial an affair riquir d. 
* Vos. Iv. | 


And then ſhe cry'd, © That tongue, for this thx 


The boy alone, ſtill follow'd him behind; j 
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Depriv'd him, in her fury, of his ſight, 
And left him groping round in ſudden night. 
But Jove (for ſo it is in heaven decreed, 
That no one God repeal another's deed) 
 Irradiates all his foul with inward light, 


The fair Liriope his anſwers try'd, 

And firſt.th* unerring propher juſtify'd ; 
This nymph the God Cephiſus had abus'd, 
With all his winding waters circumfus'd, 

And on the Nereid got a lovely boy, | 
Whom the ſoft maids ev'n then beheld with joy. 
The render dame, ſolicitous to know | 

Whether her child ſhould reach old age or no, 


— — 


And with the prophet's art relieves the want of | | | 
Goke.”-- | 1 
THE TRANSFORMATION OF ECHO. | 
FAM'D far and near for knowing things to | 
come, | f 
From him th' enquiring nations ſought their } 
doom ; 3 8 | 


0 —_ La 
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Conſults the ſage Tireſias, who replies, 
« If e'er he knows himſelf, he ſurely dies.“ 


| Long liv'd the dubious mother in ſuſpenſe, 


Till time unriddled all the prophet's ſenſe. 

Narciſſus now his ſixteenth year began, 
Juſt turn'd of boy, and on the verge of man; 
Many a friend the b'ooming youth careſs'd, 
Many a love-ſick maid. her * confeſs' d. 
Such was his pride, in vain the friend careſs'd, 
The love-fick maid in vain her flame conſeſs'd. 

Once, in the woods, as he purſu'd the chace, 
The babbling Echo had deſcry'd his face; 0 
She, who in others' words her ſilence breaks, 
Nor ſpeaks herſelf but when another ſpeaks. 
Echo was then a maid, of ſpeech bereft, 
Of wonted ſpeech; for though Her voice was 

left, | 

Juno a curſe did on her tongue impoſe, N 
To ſport with every ſentence in the cloſe. A 
Full often, when the goddeſs might have caught 
Jove and her rivals in the very fault, 
This nymph with ſubtle ſtories would delay _ 
Her coming, till the lovers ſlipp'd away. | 
The Goddeſs found out the deceit in time, 


crime, 

-« Which could ſo many ſubtle tales produce, 

« Shall be hereaſter but of little uſe.” 

Hence tis ſhe prattles in a fainter tone, 

With mimic ſounds, and accents not her owns 


This love-ſick virgin, over-joy'd to find 
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When glowing warmly at her near approach, 

As ſulphur blazes at the taper's touch, 

She long'd her hidden. paſſion to reveal, | 

And tell her pains, ꝓut had not words to tell: 

She can't begin, but waits for the rebound, 

To catch his voice, and to retura the ſound. 
The nymph, when nothing conld Narciſſus 


move, | 
Still daſh'd with bluſhes for ber lighted love, 


Fi 
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Beſides her bones and volce had nothing left, 
Her bones are petrify'd, her voice is found 


* 


K 


"4 


6 | 
Liv'd in the ſhad , covert of the woods, | 
In ſolitary caves and dark abodes; : 
Where pining wander'd the rejected fair, 
Till, harraſs'd out, and worn away with care, 
Ihe ſounding ſkeleton, of blood bereft, 


. 


In vaults, where ſtill it doubles every ſound, 


* 


THE STORY OF NARCISSUS. * 


THUS did the nymph in vain careſs the boy, 
He ſtill was lovely, but, he ſtill was coy: : 
When one fair virgin of the flighted train 
Thus pray*d the gods, provok'd by his diſ- 
dain, 4 3þ 

« Oh may he love like me, and love like me 
in vain!“ 

Rhamnuſia pity d the neglected fair, 

And with juſt vengeance anſwer'd to her prayer. 
There ſtands a Tountain in a darkſome wood, 
Nor ſtain'd with falling leaves nor riſing mud; 

Untroubled by the breath of winds it reſts, 
Unſully'd by the touch of men or beaſts; 

High bowers of ſhady trees above it grow, 
And riſing graſs and chearſul greens below. 
Pleas'd with the form and coolneſs of the place, 


And over-heated by the morning chace, - 
Narciſſus on the graily verdure lics : | 
But whilſt within the cryital fount he tries | 
To quench his heat, he feels new heats ariſe. 


For, as his own bright image he {urvey'd, 

He fell in love with the fantaſtic ſhade ; 

And o'er the fair reſemblance hung unmov d, 
Nor knew, fond youth! it was himſelf he lov'd. 
The well-turn'd neck and ſhoulders he delcrics, 
The ſpacious forehtad, and the ſparkling eyes; 
The hands that Bacchus might nat ſcorn to ſhow, | 
And hair that round Apollo's head might flow, 
With all the purple youthſulneſs of face, ; 
That gently bluſhes in the watery glaſs. 

By his on flames conſum'd, the lover lies, 
And gives himſelf the wound by which he dies. 


Oft catchinly at the beautevus thade he dips 

His arms, as often from himlelf he flips, ) 

Nor knows he wlio it is his arms purſue _ 
With eager claſps, but loves he knows not who. 

What could, fond youth, this helpleſs paſſion 
7 move? | 3 | 

What kindle in thee this unpity'd love? | 

Thy own warm bluſh within the water glows, 

With thee the colour'd ſhadow comes and goes, 

Its empty being on thyſelf relies; g 

Step thou àſ de, and the frail charmer dies. 

Still o'er the ſountain's watery gleam 1 


To the cold water oft he joins his lips, 6 | 
"| 


ſtood, 
Mindleſs of fleep, and negligent of food ; 
Still view'd his face, and languiſh'd as he \ 
' view'd. 
At length he ra 8'd his bead, and thus began 
To vent his grſefs, and tell the woods his ain: 


— 
* 
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„ You trees, ſays be, © and thou ſurrounding 
- grove, 98 


Vlho oft have been the kindly ſcenes of love, 


«+ Tellme, if cer within your ſhades did lie 

A youth ſo tortur'd, ſo perplex'd as I! 

«© I who before me ſee the charming fair, 

© Whilſt there he ſtands, and yet he ſtands not 
there: N 

In ſuch a maze of love my thoughts are loſt; 

« And yet no bulwark'd town, nor diſtant coaſt, 


E 


« No mountains riſe, nor oceans flow between. 
« A ſhallow water hinders my embrace; 
And yet the lovely mimic wears a face 
« That kindly ſmiles, and when I bend to join 
My lips to his. he fondly bends to mine. 
Hear, gentle youth, and pity my complaint, 
Come from thy well, thou fair inhabitant. 
„My charms an eaſy conqueſt have obtain'd 
O er other hearts, by thee alone diſdain'd. 
But why ſhould 1 deſpair ? m ſure he burns 
With equal flames, and languiſhes by turns. 
Whene er | ſtoop, he offers at a kiſs: N 
And when my arms I ſtretch, he ſtretches 
is. - 


« His eye with pleaſure on my face he keeps, 


„He ſmiles my ſmiles, and when I weep he 


wee ps. . 
Whene er I ſpeak, his moving lips appear 
To utter ſomething, which J cannot hear. 

Ah wretched me! I row begin too late 
To find out all the lopg perplex d deceit ; 

lt is myſelf I love, myſelf I lee; 

The gay delution is a part of me. 

l kindle up the fires by which. I burn, 

And my own beauties from the well return. 

Whom ſhould I court ? How utter my com- 

plaint ? | a 

* Enjoyfnent but produces my reſtraint, 

Aud too much plenty makes me die for want. 

How gladly would I from myſelf remove! 
And at a diſtance ſet the thing I love. 

My breaſt is warm d with ſuch unuſual fire, 
I wiſh him abſent whom I moſt deſire. 


Fd 


nigh z 
In all the pride of blooming youth I die. 
«++ Death will the ſorrows of my heart relieve. 
O might the viſionary youth ſurvive, 
I ſhould with joy my lateſt breath reſign ! 
But, oh! I ſee his fate inv 1v'd in mine 
This ſaid, the weeping youth again rerurn'd 
To the clear fountain, where again he burn'd ; 
His tears defac'd the ſurface of the well, 
With circle after circle, as they fell: 

And now the lovely face but half appears, 
O er-run with wrinkles, and deform'd with 
tears. | 
« Ah whitherz” cries Narciſſus, © doſt thou fly? 

© Let me ſtil} feed the flame by which I die; 

Let me. ſtill ſee, though I'm no further bleſt.” 
Then rends his garment off, and beats his breaſt: 
His naked boſom redden'd with the blow, 

In ſuch a bluſh as purple cluſters ſhow, 


* 


i 


> Preſerves the beauteous youth from being ſeen, 


And now | faint with grief; my fate draws 
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Fre yet the ſun's autumnal heats refine 
'The ſprightly Juice, and mellow-it to wine. 
The glowing beauties of his breaſt he ſpies, 
And with a new redoubled paſſion dies. 
As wax diſſolves, as ice begins to run, 
And trickle into drops before-the ſun, 
So malts the youth, and languiſhes away: 
His beauty withers, and his limbs decay, 
And none of thoſe attractive charms remain, 
To which the flighted Echo ſued in vain. 
She ſaw him in his preſent miſery, 


Whom, ſpite of all her ee ſhe griev'd to | 


ſee. 


dhe anſwer'd ſadly to the lover's moan, 


Sigh'd back his ſighs, and groan 'd to every gronn; 

« Ah youth ! belov'd in vain,” Narciſſus cries ; 

„Ah youth! belov'd in vain, the nymph re- 
plies. 


« Farewel,” ſays he: the parting f ſcarce 


fell 
From his faint lips, but ſhe reply'd, < gebe 4 
Then on th* unwholfome earth he gaſping lies, 
Till death ſhuts up thoſe ſelf-admiring eyes. 
To the cold ſhades his flitting ghoſt retires, 
And in the Stygian waves itſelf admires. 

For him the Naiads and the Dryads mourn, 
Whom the ſad Echo anſwers in her turn: þ 
And now the ſiſter nymphs prepare his arn 7 
When, looking for his corpſe, they only found 
A riſing ſtalk with yellow bloffoms crown'd. 


THE STORY OF PENTHEUS, 


CY 


THIS ſad event gave blind Tireſias fame, 
Through Greece eſtabliſh'd in a prophet's name. 
Th' unhallow'd Pentheus only durſt deride 


The cheated people, and their eycleſs guide, — 


To whom the prophet in his fury ſaid, 

Sh: aking the hoary honours of his head, 

„were well, preſumptuous man, 'twere well 

| for thee 

„ thou wert eyeleſs too, ay blind, like me : 

For the time comes, nay, Us already here, 

* When the young god's ſolemnities appear; 

e Which if thou doſt not with juſt rites adorn, 

* Thy impious carcaſe, into pieces torn, | 

© Shall ſtrew the woods, aud Dang on every 
thorn. 4 

© Then, then, remember what I now foretel, 

And owa the blind Tireſias ſaw too well.“ 

Still Pentheus ſcorns him, and derides his {kill ; 

Hut time did all the prophet's threats fulfil. 

For now through proſtrate Greece young Bac- 
chus rode, 

Wôhilſt howling matrons celebrate the god. 

Al ranks and ſexes to his Oryies ran, 

To mingle in the pomps, and fill the train. 

When Pentheus thus his wicked rage expreſs'd; 

„% What madneſs, Thebans, has your ſeu] poſ- 
ſeſsd? 

© Can hollow timbrels, can a drunken ſhout, 

© And the kwd e of a an rout, 
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68 Thus que an your 8 Can the weak 
alarm 


95 Of women's yell thoſe Ruben fouls Sam, 


+ Whom nor the ſword nor trumpet e'er could 
fright, 

«« Nor ho loud din and horror of .a ſight ? 

& And you. our fires, who leſt your old abodes, 

And fix'd in torcign earth your country gods; 

& Will you without a {Eroke-your city yield, 

And poorly quit an undiſputed field! 

Bus you, whole youth aud vigour ſhould in- 
ſpire 

Heroic warmth, and kindle martial fire, 

© Whom burnith'd arms and creſted helmets 

% grace, 

© Not flower garlands and a painted face; 

© Remember him to whom you ſtand ally d: 

The {erpent far his well of waters dy'd. 

«© He fought the ſt ong; do you his courage 
4 ſhow, 

And ygaia a conqueſt o'er a feeble foc. 


„If Thebes muſt fall, oh might the ſates afford 


© A nohler doom, from famine, fire, or ſword ! 

© Then might the Thebans periſh with renown : 

But now a beardlefs victor ſacks the town; 

„ Whom nor. the prancing ficed, nor ponderous. 
ſhield, 

© Nor the hack'd helmet, nor the dpſty field, 

„ut the ſoft joys of luxury and eaf2, 


„ The purple veits, and flowery garland pleaſe. 


« Stand then aſide, I'll make the counterfeit 
6c Renounce his godhead, aud confeſs the cheat. 


„ Acriſius from the Grecian walls repell d 


„ "This boaſted power; why then ſhould Pentheus. 


yield 2, 


ſc Go quickly, drag th' audaciaus boy to me; 


* I'll try the force of his dixinity.“ 
"Thus did th' audacious wretch thoſe rites pro- 
fane; 
His friends diſſuade th* audacious wretch in vain; 
lin vain his grandſixe urg id him to give o'er 2 
Lis impicus. thruats; the wretch. but raves the 
more. . 
So have 1 feen a river g-ntly glide, * 
in a ſmooth courſe, aud inoffenſive tide; 
But if with dams its current we reſtrain, 
It bears down all, and foams along the plain. 
But now his ſervants came belmear'd with 
blood, 
Sent by their haughty prince to ſeize the god; 
Ihe god they found not in the frantic throng, 
But dragg'd a — votary along. 


- 


\ 


THE MARINERS TRANS 
2 To DOLPHINS. 


EGRMED-. 


"HIM Penthe us view'd with fury in bis look, 
And Icarce withheld his hands, while thus ke 
ſpoke ; 
„Vile ſlave, whom Peedy vengeance ſhall pur. 
lac, 
“% And terrify thy baſe ſeditious crew 2 


* 
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cs 


And, arm'd with inward innocence, replies: 
From high Meonia's rocky ſhores I came, 


.«c 
«ec 
66 


4 


„with lines and hooks he caught the finnyy| 


- Whom ſtraggling in the neighbouring fields 


Who overlook'd the oars, and tim'd the] 
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Thy country, and thy parentoge reveal, 

And why thou join'ſt in theſe mad orgies 
tell.“ 

] he captive views him with undaunted eyes, 


Of poor deſcent, Acœtes is my name: 

My. fire was meanly born; no oxen plough'd 
His fruitful fields, nor in his paſtures low d. 
His whole eſtate within the waters lay; 


prey; | 
His a t was all his livelihood ; which he 
'1 hus with his dying lips bequeath'd to mie: 


In fireams, my boy, and 1ivers, take thy | 


chance; 
There ſwims, ſaid he, thy whole inheritance. 
„Long did I live on this poor legacy, 
Till, tir'd with rocks, and my own native ſky, 
To arts of navigation I inclin d; 
Obſerv'd the turns and changes of the wind: 
Learn'd the fit havens, and began to note 
1he ſtormy Hyades, the rainy Goat, 
Ihe bright Taygete, and the ſhining Bears, 
With all the ſailor's catalogue of ſtars. 
Once, as by chance tor Delos 1 deſign'd, 
My veſſel, driv'n by a ſtrong guſt of wind, 
Moor'd in a Chian creek : aſhore I went, 
And all the following night in Chios ſpent. 
When mor: ing roſe, I ſent my mates to bring 
Supplies of water from a neighbouring ſpring, 
Whilſt 1 the motion of the winds explor'd ; 
Then ſummon'd-in my crew, and went aboard. 
Opheltes heard my ſummons, and with joy 
Brought to the ſhore a ſoft and lovely boy, 
With more than female ſweetneſs in his look, 


he took. 9 | 
With fumes of wine the little captive glows, 
And nods with ſleep, and ſtaggers as he goes. 
l view'd him nicely, and began to trace) 
Each heavenly feature, each immortal grace, 
And ſaw divinity in all his face. 
know not who, ſaid 1, this god ſhould be; 
But that he is a god I plainly ſee: 
And thou whoe'er thou art, /excuſe the force 
Theſe men have us d, and oh befriend our 
courſe ! | 
Pray not for us, the nimble Dictys cry'd; 
Dictys, that could the main-top-maſt be 1 
And down the ropes with active vigour flide, ) 
10 the fame purpoſe old Epopeus ſpoke, 


ſtroke; | 
Il e ſime the pilot, and the fame the reſt; 
Such impious avarice their ſouls poſſeit. 
Nay, heaven forbid that I ſhould bear away 
Within my vellcl ſo divine a prey, 
Sa:d I; and ſlood to hinder their intent: 
When Lycabas a wretch for murder ſent ? 
rom Tuſcany, to ſuffer baniſhment, 
With his clench d fiſt had ſtruck me over- 
board, | K 


„What means 


Had not my hands in falling graſp'd a cord. 


8 POEM 8. 


% His baſe confederates the fact approve; 
„ When Bacchus (for *twas he) began to move, 
*© Wak'd by the noiſe and clamours which they 


rais'd ;, 


And ſhook his drowſy limbs and round bim 


gaz d: 


| this noſe? he cries; am I be- 
tray'd? 


„Ah! whither, whither muſt I be convey'd? 


* Fear not, ſaid Protcus, child, but tell us 
where | 
« You wiſh to land, and truſt our ſriendly care. 
„% To Naxos then direct your courſe, ſays he; 
«« Naxos a hoſpitable port ſhall be c 
« To each of you, a joyful home to me. 
„ By every God that rules the ſea or fky, - 
„Ahe perjur d villains promiſe to comply, 
And bid me haſten to unmoor the ſhip. 
-« With eager joy I launch into the deep; 
And, heedleſs of the fraud, for Naxos ſtand: 
„ "1 hey whiſper oft, and beckon with the hand, 


And give me ſigns, all anxious for their prey, 


* To tack about, and ſteer another way. 
A hen let ſome ether to my poſt ſucceed, 
Said I, I'm guiltleſs of ſo foul a deed, 
+ What, ſays Ethalion, muſt the ſhip's whole 
crew 
Follow your humour, and depend on you ? 
„And ſtraight himſclf he ſeated at the prore, 
„And tack'd about, and ſought another ſhore, 
** the beautcous youth now found himſelf 
DU 
© And from the deck the riſing waves ſur- 
vey'd, 
And ſeem'd to weep, and as he wept he 
ſaid ; | 
And do you thus my eaſy faith beguile ? 
*© 1hus do you bear me to my native ifle ? 
«© Will ſuch a multitude of men employ 
n heir ſtrength againſt a weak defenceleſs boy ? 
ln vain did I the Godlike youth deplore, 
© The more I begg'd, they thwarted me the 
: more. | 85 N 
„And now, by all the Gods in heaven that 
hear £ 5 
© This ſolemn oath, by Bacchus' ſelf, Iwear, 
© The mighty miracle that did enſue, _ 


Although it ſeems beyond belief, is true. 
„he veſſel, fix d and rooted ia the flood, 


„ Unmov'd by all the beating billows ſtosd. 

In vain the mariners would plough the main 

« With fails unfurl'd, and ſtrike” their oars 1B 
vain : SS ET, 

« Around their oars a twining ivy cleaves, _ 

Aud climbs the maſt, and hides the cords in 
leaves: | | 

« The ſails are cover'd with a chearful green, 

« And berries in the fruitful canvas ſeen. 

« Amidſt the waves a ſudden foreſt rears 

“ Its verdant head, and a new ſpring appears. 

„Ahe god we now behold with open eyes; 

« A herd of ſpotted panthers round him lies 

« In glaring forms; the grapy cluſters ſpread 

„On his fair brows, and dangle on his head. 
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round: ; 


look ? 


« Straight his ownmouth grew wider as hgſpoke : 
« Ind now himſelf he views with like ſurprize. 


Still at his oar th' induſtrious Libys plies ; 
„ But. as he plies, each buſy arm ſhrinks in, 
„ and by degrees is faſhion'd to a fin. 
« Another. as he catches at a cord, 
« Miſſes his arms, and, tumbling over board, 
« With his broad fins and forky tail he laves 
Ahe riſing ſurge, and flounces in the waves: 
« Thus all my crew transform d, around the 
IP, . 
Or 4 or on the ſurface leap, 
« And ſpout the waves, and wanton in the 
deep. | 

Full nineteen failors did the ſh'p convey, 
« 'A ſhole of nineteen dolphins round her play. 
« 1 only in my proper ſhape appear, 


« Ah what, cries one, has thus transfo m'd thy 
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« And whilſt he frowns, and brandiſhes his ſpear, „ Help, help! my aunt Auton6e,” he cry'd ; 
« My mates, ſurpriz'd with madneſs or with fear, * Remember how your own Adæon dy' d.“ 
„ Leap'd over-board; firſt perjur'd Madon found 

„ Rough ſcales and fias his ſtiffening ſides ſur- 


Deaf te his cries, the frantic matrgn crops - 
One ſtretch'd-out arm, the other Ino lops. 
In vain does Pentheus te his mother ſue, 

And the raw bleeding ſtumps preſents to view: 
His mother howl'd; and, heedleſs of his 
prayer, 1 [ | 

Her trembling hand the twiſted in his hair, 
« And this,” ſhe cricd, * ſhall be Agave'g 
ns, a 188 
When from the neck his ſtruggling head ſhe tore, 
And in her hands the ghaltly-viſage bore, ; 
With pleaſure all the hideous trunk ſurvey; * 
They pull'd and tore the mangled limbs away,, 
As ſtarting in the pangs of death it lay. 
Soon as the wood its leafy honours caſts, . 
Blown off and ſcatter d by autumnal blaſts, 
With tuch a ſudden death lay Pentheus ſiain, 
And in a thouſand pieces ſtrow'd the plain. 
By. ſo diſtinguiſhing a judgment awd, 
The Thebans tremble, and coufels the god. 


— 


— 
2 —— * 
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% Specchleſs with wonder, and half dead with fear, : 


Jill Bacchus kindly bid me fear no more 
„With him J landed on the Chian ſhore, 
„ And him ſhall ever gratcfully adore.” 


This forging ſlave,” ſays Pentheus, © would 


prevail, 


4 


% (Yer our juſt fury by a far-fetch'd tale; 


7 


Go, let him feel the whips, the ſwords, the fire, 


* And in the tortures of the rack expire.” 

Th' officious ſervants hurry him. away, 

And the poor captive in a dungeon lay. 

But, whilſt the whips and tortures are prepar'd, 
The gates fly open, of themſelves unbarr'd ; 

At liberty th* unfetter*d captive ſtands, 

And flings the looſen'd ſhackles from his hands. 


'THE DEATH OF PENTHEUS. 


fore, \ 
Reſolv'd to ſend his meſſengers no more, 
But went himſelf to the diſtracted throng, 
Where high Cithfzron echo'd with their ſong. 
And as the fiery war-horſe paw$ the ground, 


Tranſported thus he heard the frantic rout, 
And rav'd and madden'd at the diſtant ſhout. 

\\ ſpacious circuit on the hill there ſtood, 
Level and wide, and ſkirted round with wood; 
Here the raſh Pentheus, with unhallow'd eyes, 
The howling dames and myſtic orgies ſpies. 

His mother ſternly view'd him where he ſtood, 
And kindled into madneſs as ſhe view'd : 


Her leafy javelin at her ſon ſhe caſt; 
And cries, -. 


Ine boar, my Gſters ! aim the fatal dart, 


p re altoniſh'd heard the diſmal ſound, 
ind ſees the yeliing matrons gathering round; 


Pay and weeps at his approaching late, 
25 begs for mercy, and repents too lat e. 


BUT Pentheus, grown more furious than be- 


And ſnorts and trembles at the trumpet's ſound; 


The boar that lays our country waſte ! 


And ſtrike the brindled monſter to the heart.” 


THE 


, 


„ 


* „ 
5 TORY OF. SALMACIS AND HERMA. 


PHRODITUS. 


BROM THE FOURTH BOOK OF OVID'S META“ 
MORPHOSES. 


Hes Salmacis, with weak enfeebling ſtreams, 

Softens the body, and unner ves the limbs 

And whit the ſecret cauſe, hall here be ſhownz 

The cauſe is ſecret, but th' effect is no n n. 

The Naiads nuis'd an infant heretofore, , 

That Cytherea once to Hermes hore : 

Fram both th' illuſtrious authors of his race 

The child was nam'd; nor was it hard to trace , 

Both the bright parents through the infant's 
face. ; . 

When fifteen years, in Ida's cool retreat, 

The boy had told, he left his native ſeat, 

And ſought freſh fountains in a foreign ſoil: 

The plealure lefſen'd the attending toil. | 

With eager ſteps the Lycian fields he croſt, 

And fields that border on the Lycian coaſt ; 

| A river here he view'd ſo lovely bright, ? 


* 


It ſhew'd the bottom in a fairer light, 
Nor kept a ſand conceal'd from human ſight: 
The ſtream produc'd nor flimſy ooze, nor weeds, 
Nor miry ruſhes, nor the ſpiky reeds; 
But de.lt enriching moiſture all around, | 
The fruitful banks with 'chearful verdure 
crown d, | ; 

And kept the ſpring eternal on the ground. 
A uymph preſides, nor practis'd in the chace, 
Nor {kilful at the bow, nor at the race; 
Of all the blue-eyed daughters of the main, 
The only ſtranger to Diana's train: 
Her ſiſters often, as tis ſaid, would cry, 
« Fy, Salmacis, what always idle! 'fy ; 
* Or take thy quiver, or thy arrows ſeize, 
« And mi: the toils of hunting with thy eate.”” 
Nor quiver ſhe nor arrows e er would ſize, 

Nor mix ths toils of hunting with her caſc. 


6 * 1 L 


2 


She fain would meet him, but refus'd to meet 


- The coolneſs pleas'd him, and with eager haſte 
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But oft would bache her in the cryſtal tide, 

Oit with a comb her dewy locks divide, 

Now in the limpid ſtreams ſhe view'd her face, 

And dreſs d her image in the floating glaſs : 

On beds of leaves ſhe now repos'd her limbs, 

Now gather'd flowers that grew about her 

5 ſtreams; F 

And then by chance was gathering, us ſhe ſtood 

To view the boy, and long for what ſhe viewed. 
Fain would ſhe meet the.youth with haſty leet, 


Before her looks were ſet with niceſt care, 
And well-deſgrv'd to be reputed fair. 
right youth,“ ſhe cries, * whom all thy fea- 
tures prove 
« A god, and, if a god, the god of love; 
„ But if a mortal, bleit thy nurſe's breaſt : 
« Bleſt are thy parents, and thy fiſters bleſt; 
- « But oh how bleſt! how more than bleſt thy 
bride, . ; 
«© Ally'din bliſe, if any yet ally'd. . 
« If ſo, let mine the ſtol'n enjoyments be; 
„If not, bchold a willing bride in me.“ | 
The boy knew nought of love, and touch'd with- 
. ſhame, 
He ſtrove, and bluſht, but ſtill the bluſh became; 
In 1 iſing bluſhes ſtil! freſh beauties roſe ; | 
The ſunny fide of fruit ſuch bluſhes ſhows, 
And ſuch the moon, when all her ſilver white 
Turns in eclipſes to a ruddy light. 
The nymph ſtill begs, if not a nobler bliſs, 
A cold ſa;ute at leaſt, a ſiſter's kiſs: 
And now prepares to take the lovely boy 
Between her arms. He, innocently coy, 
Replies, “ Or leave me to myſelf alone, 
% You rude uncivil nymph, or l'il be gone.“ 
„ Fair ſtranger then,” ſays ſhe, «< it all be ſo Ih 
And, for ſhe fear'd his threat, ſhe feign'd to go; 
But, hid within a covert's neighbouring green, 
She kept him full in ſight, herſelf unſecn. 
The buy now fancies all the danger o'er, 
And innocently ſports about the ſhore; 
Playſul and wanton to the ſtream he trips, 
And dips his foot, and fhvers as he dips. 


Hs airy garments on the banks he caſt ; . 
His godlike features, and his heavenly hue, 
And all his beauties, were expos'd to view. 

His naked limbs the nymp with rapture ſpies, 
M hile hotter paſſions in her boſom rite, 
FJuſh in her cheeks, and ſparkle in ler eyes. 
She longs, ihe burns to claſp him in her arms, 
And lcoks and ſighs, and kindles at his charms. 

Now all undreſt upon the banks he ſtood, 
Ard clapt his fides, and leapt into the flood: 
Bis lovely limbs the filver waves divide, 

His limbs appear more lovely through the tide ; 
As Ulics ſhut within a cryſtal caſe, 

Receive a gloſſy luftre from the glaſs. : 
++ He's mine, he's all my own,” the Naiad cries ; 

Ad Nings off all, and after him ſhe flics. 
Aid now ſhe faſtens en him as he ſv.ims, 

and holds him cloſe, and wraps about his limbs 
Ihe n ore the boy reſiſted, and was coy, ; 
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In eagles claws, and hiſſes in the ſky, 

Around the foe his twirling t iFhe flings, 

And twiſts her legs, and writhes about her wings, 
The reſtleſs boy full obſtinately ſtrove 

To free himſelf, and ſtill refus'd her love. 


So when the-wrigpling ſnake is ſnatch'd on high 


* And why, coy youth,” ſhe cries, © why 
- thus unkind? 8 
* Oh may the gods thus keep us ever ſoin'd! 
% Oh may we never, never part again!“ 
So pray'd the nymph, no did ſhe pray in vain; 
For now ſhe finds him, as his limbs ſhe preſt, 
Grow nearer ſtill, and nearer to her breaſt ; 
Till, piercing each the other's fleſh, they run 
Together, and, incorporate in one: 

Laſt in one face are both their faces join d, 
As when the ſtock and grafted twig combin'd 
Shoot up the ſame, and wear a common rind: 
Both bodies in a ſingle body mix, 

A ſingle. body with a double ſex. 

The boy, thus loſt in woman, now ſurvey'd 
The river's guilty ſtream, and thus he pray'd, 
(He pray'd, but wender d at his ſoiter tone, 
Surpriz'd to hear a voice but half his own) 


* You Pann gods whoſe heavenly names I bear, 


Hear your Hermaphrodite, and grant my prayer; 
Oh grant, that whomſoe'er theſe ſtreams contain, 
If man he enter'd, he may riſe again 


| Supple, unſinew'd, and but half a man! 


The heavenly parents anſwer d, ſrom on high, 
Their two-ſhap'd ſon, the double votary ; 
Then gave a ſecret virtue to the flood, 

And ting'd its ſource to make his wiſhes good, 


— —_= 


"TO SIRGODFREY KNELLER 
ON HIS PICTURE OF TUE KING. 


NELLER, with ſilence and ſurprize 
We ſee Britannia's monarch riſe, 
A godlike form, by thee diſplay'd 
In all the force of light and ſhade; , 
And, aw'd by thy deluſive band, 
As in the preſence-chamber ſtand. 
The magic of thy art calls forth 
His fecret ſoul and hidden worth, 
Hisprobity and mildneſs ſhews, - 
His care of friends. and ſcorn of foes: 
In every ſtroke, in every line, 
Does ſome exalted virtue ſhine, 
And Albion's happineſs we trace 
Through a l the features of his face. 
O may I live to ſee the day, 
When the glad nation ſhall ſurvey 1 
Their Sovereign, through his wide command: 
Paſſing in progreſs o'er the land! 


— — 


The mere Le claſpt, and kiſt the fruggling boy. | 
o i 0 : » 1 5 


Amidſt his limbs ſhe kept her limbs intwin'd, 
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ach heart ſhall bend, and every voice 

In loud applauding ſhouts rejoice, 

Whilſt all his gracious aſpect praiſe, 

And crowds grow loyal as they gaze. 
The image on the medal  ac'd, 

With its bright round of titles grac'd, 

And ſtampt on Britiſh coins ſhall live, 

To richeſt ores the value give, 5 

or, wrought within the curious mold, 

Sbape and adorn the running gold. 

To bear this form, the gent un 

Has dai y ſince his courſe begun 

Rejoic'd the metal to refine, . 

And ripen'd the Peruvian mine. - 
Thou Kneller, long with noble pride, 

The ſoremoſt of thy art haſt vy' d 

With nature in a generous ſtrife, 

And ouch'd th can vos into life. : 
Thy pencil has, by monarchs ſought, 

From reign to reign in ermine wrought, 

And, m the robes of ſtate array'd, 

The kings of half an age diſplay'd. . 


— 


Here warthy Charles appears, and there 


His brother. with dejected air: 5 
Triumphant Naſſau here we find, 
And with him bright Maria join'd ; 
There Anna, great as when ſhe ſent 
Her armies through the continent, 
Ere yet ker Hero was diſgrac'd : 

O may fam'd Brunſwick be the laſt, 


| (Though heaven ſhould with my wiſh agree, _ 


And long preſerve thy art in thee) 
The laſt, the happieſt Britiſh king, 
Whom thou ſhalt paint, or I ſhall ſing ! 

Wiſe Phidias thus, his {kill to prove, 
Through many a god advanc'd to Jove, 
And taught the poliſht rocks to ſhine, 

With airs a d lineaments divine: 
Till Greece. amaz'd, and half- afraid, 
Th' aſſembled deities ſurvey d. 

Great Pan, who wont to chace the fair, 
And lov'd the ſpreading oak, was there; 
Old Saturn too, with upcaſt eyes 
Beheld the abdicated ſkies ; 
And mighty Mars, fog war renown'd, 
Inadamantine armour frown'd 4 
By him the childleſs goddeſs roſe, 
Minerva. ſtudious to compoſe 
Her twiſted thicads; the web ſhe ſtrung, 
And o'er a loom of marble hung : | 
Ihetis the troubled ocean's queens 
ch d with a mortal, next was ſeen, 
ec ming on a funeralurn, 
Her ſhort-liv%a darling ſon to mou n. 
The laſt was he, whoſe thunder flew r 

e Titan. race, a rebel crew, 
That from a hundred hills ally'd 

mpious leagues their king defy'd. 

This wonder of the ſculptor's hand - 


roduc'd, his art was at a ſtand: 
For who w 


f ould hope new fame to raiſe, 
Or riſk his well-eſtabliſh'd praiſe, | 
Sy his high genius to approve, 

d drawn a George, or carv'd a Jove } 


\ 


1 PROLOGUE 


» 


To | 
SMITH's PHADRA AND HIPPOLYTUS. 
SPOKEN BY MR. WILKS. 


oNG has a race of heroes filt'd the ſtage, 


race: : 
In ſongs and airs expreſs their martial fire, 
Co bat in trills, and in a fugue expire: 


Calm and ſerene you indolently fit, 

And. from the dull fatigue of thinking free, 

Hear the facetious fiddles repartee: 

Our home-ſpya authors muſt for{ake the field, 

And Shakeſpeare to the ſoft Scarletti yield. 
To your new tatte the poet of this day 

Was by a frien | advis'd to form his play; 

Had Valentini, muſically coy, 

Shunn'd Phædra s arms, and ſcorn'd the proffer'd 

joy: 
It had not mov d your wonder to have ſeen 
An eunuch fly from an enamour d queen: 


| ſpeak, G 
And could Hippolytus reply in Greek ! 
} But he, a ſtranger to your modiſh way, | 
By your old rules muſt ſtand or fall to-day, 
And hopes you will your foreign taſte command, 
To bxur, for once, with what you underſtand. 


r 


*. 8 | 
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STEELE's TENDER HUSBAND, 


FF the firſt riſe and infancy of farce, " 

When fools were many, and when plays 
were ſcarce, ; 

The raw unpractis d authors could, with eaſe, 

A young aud unexperienc' audience pleaſe : 

No ſingle character had e er hen ſhown, 

But the whole herd of fop: was All their own z. 

Rich in originals, they ſet to view, 

In every piece, a coxcomb that was new. 
But now our Britiſh theatre can boaſt 
ÞDrolls of all kinds, a vaſt unthinking hoſt ! 

Fruitful of folly and of vice, it ſhews 
Cuckolds, and cits, and bawds, and pimps, and 
| beaux; 8 

Rough country knights are found of every ſhire ; 
Of every faſhion gentle fops appear ; 

And punks of different characters we meet, 
As frequent on the ſtage as in the pit. 

Our modern wits are forc'd to pick and cull, 
And here and there by chance glean up a fool 
Long ere they find the neceſſary ſpark, ; 
They ſearch the town, and beat about the Par 
To all his moſt frequented haunts reſort, | 


Oft dag him to the ring, and oft to court r* 


\ 
1 


That rint by note, and through the gamũt 


While, lull'd by ſound, and undiſturb d by wit, 


How wou d it pleaſe, ſhould ſhe in Engliſh 
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As love of pleaſure or of place invites; 
And ſometimes catch him taking fnuff at White's, 
Howe er, to do you right, the preſent age 
Breeds very hopeful monſters for the ſtage ; 
That ſcorn the paths their dull forefathers trod, 
And won t be blockheads in the common. road. 
Do but ſurvey this crowded houſe to-night : 
ere, ſtill encouragement for thoſe that 
. write. | 
Our author, to divert his friends to-day, 
Stocks wit 1 variety of fools his play; 


And that there may be ſomething gay and new, 


Two ladies errant has expos d to view; 
The firſt a damſel, travell d in romance; i 
Ihe t other more refin'd. ſhe comes from France: 
Reſcue, like courteous knights, the nymph from 
danger, | 
And kindly treat, like weil-byed men, the ſtran- 
Z ger. 8 8 | | 


* 


td Un 
110 7 oe: 
LANSDOWNE's BRITISH ENCHANTERS. 


WW KEN Orpheus tun'd his lyre with pleaſing 
woe, AE bs 
Rivers forgot to run, and winds to blow, 
While liſtening foreſts cover d, as he play'd, 
The ſoft muſician in a moving ſhade. 
That this mght's ſtrains the ſame ſucceſsmay find, 
The force of muſic is to muſic join'd : | 
Where ſounding ſtrings and artſul voices fail, 
The charming rod and mutter d ſpells prevail, 
Let ſage Urganda wave the circling wand 
On barren mountains, or à waſte of ſand ; 
The deſert ſmiles; the woods bggin to grow. 
The birds to warble, and the ſprings to flow. 
The ſame dull fights inthe ſame landſkip mixt, 
Scenes of {till life, and points for ever fix d, 
A tedious pleaſure on the mind beſtow, 
And pall the ſenſe with one continued ſhow : 


But, as our two magicians try their ſkill, 


The viſion varies, though the place ſtands ſtill ; 
While the ſame ſpot its gaudy form renews, 
Shifting the proſpect to a thouſand views. 
Ihus (without unity of place tranſgreſt) 
1h enchanter turns the critic to a jeſt. | 
But howſoe'er. to pleaſe your wandering eyes, 
Bright objects diſappear and brighter riſe : 
"There's none can make amends for loſt delight, 
While irom that circle we divert your fight. . 


AN ODE FOR ST. CECILIA's DAY. 


SET TO MUSIC ÞY MR. DANIEL 
PURCELL. 


- PERFORMED AT OXFORD, 1799. 


REPARE the hallow d ſtrain, my, Vuſe, 
Thy ſofteſt ſounds an ſweeteſt number 
chooſe ; 8 


Her heavenly voice her eyes diſarm'd, 


| The bright Cecilia's praiſe rehearſe, T 
In warbling words and gliding verſe, T 
That ſmoothly run into a .ong, , 

And gently die away, mw melt upon the tongue, 
[ 1 3 : 


Firſt let the ſprightly violin 
The joyful melody begin, 

And none of all her ſtrings be mute, 
While the ſharp found and ſhriller lay 


In ſweet harmonious notes decay, | 1 
Soften d and mellow d by the flute. 

* „ 'Th- flute that ſweetly can complain, An 

% Diſſolve the frozen nymph's diſdain Th 

. «© Panting ſympa hy impart, Th 

& Till ſhe partake her lover's ſmart.” | Dot 

CHORUS; : > 

Hr. 

Next. let the ſolemn organ join | 8000 

Religious airs, and ſtrains divine, The 

Such as may lift us to the ſkies, And 

And ſet all heaven before our eyes: Rep 

Such as may lift us to the ſkies; . Whi 

« So far at leaſt till they And 

C Deſcend with kind ſurprize, Con! 

« And meet our pious harmony half- way.?“ And 

IV. 


Let then *the trumpet's- piercing ſound 
Our raviſh'd ears with pleaſure wound: 
The ſoul o er-powering with delight, 

As, with a quick uncommon” ray, 
A ſtreak of lightning clears the day, 
And flaſhes on the ſight. UC” 
Let Echo too perform her part, 
Prolonging every note with art, 
And in a low expiring ſtrain 
Play all the concert 7 2 again. 


Such were the tuneful notes that hung 
On bright Cecilia s charming tongue: 
Notes that ſacred heats inſpir d, 
And with religious ardour fir d: 4 
The love- ſick youth, tha long ſuppreſs 
His ſmother'd paſſion in his breaſt, 
No ſooner heard the warbling dame, 
But, by the ſecret i. flue..ce turn d, 
He felt a new diviner flame, 
And with devotion'burn'd. 
With raviſh'd ſoul and looks amaz'd, 
Upon her beauteous face he gaz d; 
Nor made his amorous complaint : 
In vain her eyes his heart had charm'd, 


And chang'd the lover to a ſaint. 
GRAND: CHORUS, 
| VI. 1 
And now the choir compleat rejoices, - 
With trembling ſtrings and melting voices 
The tuneful ferment riſes high, 
And works with mingled melody : 
Quick diviſions run their rounds, 
Athouſand trills and quivering ſounds 


* The four laſt lines of the ſecond and third fare! 
were added by Mr, Tote 


A DPD DIS ON S POEM S. 


In airy circles o'er us fly, 
Till, wafted by a gentle breeze, 
They faint and languiſh by degrees, 
And at a diſtance die. 


AN ODE. 


I. 

HE ſpacious firmament on high, 
T With all the blue ethereal ſky, - 
And ſpangled heavens, a ſhinivg frame, 
Their great original proclaim. 

Th' unweary'd ſun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's power diſplay ; 
And publiſhes to every land, 
The work of an Almighty hand. 
H 


Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, 


The moon takes up the wonderous tale: 


And nightly, to the liſtening earth, 


Repeats the ſtory ob her birth: 


Whillt all the ſtars that round her burn, 

And all the planets, in their turn, 

Confirm the tidinge as they roll, 

And ipreati the t:vth from pole to pole. 
ul. 

What though, in ſolemn ſilence, all, 

Move round the dark terreſtrial ball: 

What though, no real voice, nor ſound, 

Amidit the radient orbs be found: 

In Rraſon's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter ſuch a glorious voice; 

For ever ſinging as they ſhine, 

The hand that made us is divine. 


| . 
W. all thy mercies, O my God, 
My riſing ſoul ſurveys ; 
Tranſported with the view, I'm loſt 
In wonder, love, and praiſe, 


O how ſhall words with equal warmth 
The gratitude declare, 
at glows within my raviſh'd heart! 
But thou canſt read it there. 
III. 
Thy Providence my liſe ſuſtain d, 
And all my wants redreſt; 
When in the ſilent womb I lay, 
And hung upon the breaſt, 
| 1 25 IV. . 
To all my weak complaints and cries, 
Thy mercy lent an car, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
o form themſelves in prayer. 


Unnumber'd comforts to my ſeul 


Thy tender cars beſtow d. 
. 


4 


$ 


| 


Through every period of my life, 


My ever-gratefu] heart, O Lord, 


| 


Before my infant heart conceiv'd 
From whence theſe comforts flow'd. 


VI. 
When in the li aths of youth 
With heedleſs Hep plug ; 
Thine arm unſeen convey d me ſafe, 
And led me up to man. | 
Tikes: 
Through hidden dangers, toils, and death, 
it gently clear d my way; 
And through the pleaſing ſnares of vice, 
More to be fear d than they. | 
VIII. 
When worn with ſekneſs, aft haſt thou 
With health renew'd my face; 
And when in fins and ſorrows ſunk, 
Re viv d my ſoul with grace. 


Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliſs 
Has made my cup run o'er, 5 
Ard in a kind and faithful friend 
Has doubled all my ſtore. 


| * 
Ten thouſand thouſand precious gifts 
My daily thanks emaploy ; 
Nor is the leaſt a chearfal (#0 | 
That taſtes thoſe gifts with joy. 
Xl 


Thy goodneſs I'll purſue; 
And after death, in diſtant worlds, 
The glorious theme renew. 
| XII. 
When Nature fails, and day and night 
Divide thy works ao more, 


Thy mercy ſhall adore. 
VIII. 
Though all eternity to thee, 
A joyful ſong I'll raiſe ; 
For, oh ! eternity's too ſhort, 
To utter all thy praiſe. 


„ 


Is 
OW are thy ſervants bleſt, O Lord! 
How ſure is their defence ! 
Eternal wiſdom is their guide, 
Their help Omnipotence. 
II. 
In foreign realms, and lands remote, 
Supported by thy care, . : 
Through burning climes I paſs'd unhurt, 
And breath'd in tainted air. - 
III. 
Thy mercy ſweeten'd every ſoil, 
Made every region pleaſe ; 
The hoary Alpine-hills it warm d, 
And ſmooth'd the Tyrrhene ſeas. 


| IV. 
Think, O my ſoul, devoutly think, 
How, with affrighted cyes 5 


G g. 
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Thou ſaw'ſt the wide-extended deep, 
In all its horrors riſe. 
| V. | SO 
Confuſion dwelt in every face, 
And fear in every heart; 
When waves on waves, and gulphs on gulphs, 
O'ercame the pilot's = | 
WE: 
Yet then from all my grizfs, O Lord, 
Thy mercy ſet me ſree ; 58 
Whilſt, in the confidence of prayer, 
My ſoul took hold on thee. 
| _.. 
For though in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, 
1 knew thou wert not flow to hear, 
Nor impotent to fave. | 
" . VIII. x — 
The ſtorm was laid, the winds retir d, 
Obedient to thy will; 


The ſea, that roar'd at thy command, 


At thy command was ſtill. 
| IX. 


In midſt of dangers, fears and death, 


Thy goodneſs I Uaderg; 
And praiſe Thee for thy mercies paſt, 
And humbly hope for more. 
X 


My life, if thou preſery'ſt my life, 
Thy ſacrifice ſhall ſhall be; 


And death, if death muſt be my doom, 


Shall join my ſoul to Thee, 


AN HY MN. 


| 1. | 
HEN rifing from the bed of death, 
O erwhelm'd with gnilt and fear, 


I ſee my Maker face to face; 


O how ſhall I appear! 
II. 0 
If yet, while pardon may be found, 
and mercy may be ſought, 
My heart with inward horror ſhrinks, 
And trembles at the thought : 
III. 


When thou, O Lord, ſhalt ſtand diſclos d 
In majeſty ſevere, PR 

And ſit injudgme:.t on my ſoul, x 
O how iball I appear 
; f IV. 

But thou haſt told the troubled ſoul, 
Who does her fins lament, 

The timely tribute of. her tears 
Shall endleſs woe prevent. 


Then ſee the ſorrows of my heart, 
Ere yet it be too late; 
1 acd my Saviour 's dying groans, 
To give thoſe ſorrows weight. 


{ * VI. 
For never ſhall my ſoul deſpair 
Her pardon to procure, 5 
Wi y knows Thy Only Son has dy d 
| to mals that pardon ſure. f 


q 


; 


* - 


_ 
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| PARAPHRASE ON PSALM XXilt, 


| a) 

1 Lord my paſture ſhall prepare, 
L And feed me with a ſhepherd s care; 
His preſence ſhall my wants ſupply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye: 
My noon-day walks he ſhall attend, 
And all my mid-night hours defend. 
un 


When in the ſultry glebe I faint, 
Or on the thirfty mountain pant; 
To fertile vales and dewy meads 
My weary wandering ſteps he lezds : 


| | Where peaceful rivers, ſoft and flow, 


| Amid the verdant landſcape flow. 

e - | 
Though in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overſpread, 
My ſtedſaſt heart ſhall fear no ill, 
For thou, O Lord, art with me ſtill ; 
Thy friendly crook ſhall give me aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful ſhade. 

IV. 

Though in a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious lonely wilds I ſtray, 
Thy bounty ſhall my wants beguile, 
The barren wilderneſs ſhall ſmile, 
With ſudden greens and herbage crown d, 
And ſtre.ms ſhall murmur all around. 


THE PLAY HOUSE 


HERE gentle Thames through flate'y 
channels glides, x 
And England's proud metropolis divides ; 
A lofty fabric does the ſight invade, 
And ſtretches o'er the waves a pompous ſhade ; 
Whenceſudden ſhouts the neighbourhood ſurprize, 
And thundering claps and dreadful hiſſings riſe. 
Here thrifty R— hires monarchs by the day, 


And keeps his mercenary kings in pay; 


With deep-mouth'd actors fills the vacant ſcenes, 


Here the lewd punk, with crowns and ſceptres 
grac'd 


| Teaches her eyes a more majeſtic caſt ; 


And hungry monarchs, with a nnmerous train 
Of ſuppliant ſlaves, like Sancho, ſtarve and reigt- 
But enter in, my Muſe ; the Stage ſurvey, 

And all its pomp and pageantry diſplay ; 
Trap-doors and pitsfalls, from th unfaithful 
ground, os 


| And magic wails encompaſs it around : 


On either fide maim'd Temples fill our e es, 
And intermix'd with Brothel- houſes riſe: 
Disjointed Palaces in order ſtand, 
And Groves obedient to the mover's hand 

O erſhade the Stage, and flouriſh at command: 
A ſtamp makes broken towns and trees entire; 
So when Amphion ſtruck the vocal lyre, 

He ſaw the ſpacious circuit all around, 

With crowding woods and riſing cities cron d 


1 * Se Selley's Miellanies, 8 vo. p. 202. 


And rakes the ſtews for goddeſſes and queens: | 


LOTS n 
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But next the tiring-· room ſurvey, and ſee 
Falſe titles, and promiſcuous quality, 
Confus'dly ſwarm, from heroes and from queens, 
To thoſe that ſwing in clouds and fill machines. , 
Their various characters they chopſe with art, 
The frowning bully fits the tyrant's part: 
Swoln cheeks and ſwaggering belly make an hoſt, 
Pale meagre looks and hollow voice a ghoſt ; 
From careful brows and heavy down-caſt eyes, 
Dull cits and thick-ſcull'd aldermen ariſe : 

The comic tone, inſpir d by Congreve, draws 
At every word, loud laughtet and applauſe: 
The whining dame continues as before, 

Her character unchang d, and acts a whore. 

Above the reſt, the prince with haughty ſtalks 
Magnificent in purple buſkins walks. 

The Royal rohes his awful ſhoulders grace, 
Profuſe of ſpangles and of copper-lace ; - 
Officious raſcals to his mighty thigh, 
Guiltleſs of blood, th* unpointed weapon tye : 
'Then the gay glittering diadem put on, 
Ponderous with braſs, and ſtarr'd with Briſtol 
ſtone. 
His royal conſort next confults her glaſs, 
And out of twenty boxes culls a face; | 
The whitening firſt her ghaſtly looks beſmears, 
All pale and wan th' unfiniſh'd form appears; 
Till on her cheeks the bluſhing purple glows, 
And a falſe virgin-modeſty beſtows. 8 
Fer ruddy lips the deep vermillion dyes; _ 
Length to her brows the pencil's art ſupplies, 5 
And with black bending arches ſhades her eyes. 
Well pleas d at length the picture ſhe heholds, 
And ſpots it o er with artificial molds; 
Her countenance compleat, the beaux ſhe warms 
With looks not hers; and, ſpight of nature, 
charms. | 

Thus artfully their perſons they diſguiſe, 

Till the laſt flouriſh bids the curtain riſe. 

Ihe prince then enters on the Stage in ſtate ; 

Behind, a guard of candle-ſnuffers wait : 

There, ſwoln with empire, terrible and fierce, 

He ſhakes the dome, and tears his lungs with 
verle : 

His ſubjeds tremble ; the ſubmiſſive pit, 

Wrapt up in ſilence and attention, fit ; 

Jill, freed at length, he lays aſide the weight 

Of public buſineſs and affairs of ſtate : 

Forgets his pomp, dead to ambitious fires, 

And to ſome pea ceful brandy-ſhop retires ; 

Where in full gills his anxious thoughts he drowns, 

Ind quaſſs away the care that waits on crowns. | 


I he princeſs next her painted charms diſplays, 
Where every look the pencil's art betrays; - 
The callow *'ſquire at diſtance feeds his eyes, 
And ſilently for paints and waſhes dies: 
But if the youth behind the ſcenes retreat, 
He ſees the blende&co'ours melt with heat, * 
And all the trickling beauty run in ſweat, 
The borrow d viſage he admires no more, 
And nauſcates every charm he lov'd before : 
So the fam'd ſpear. for double force renown'd, 
Apply'd the remedy that gave the wound. | 
In tedious liſts tWere eadleſsto engage, 
And draw at length the rabble of the Stage, 
Where one for twenty years has given alarms, 
And call d contending monarchs to their arms; 
Another fills a more important poſt, 
And riſes every other.night a ghoſt; . 
Through the cleft Stage, his mealy face he rears, 
1 hen ſtalks along, groans thrice, and diſappears ;_ 
Others, with ſwords and ſhields, the ſoldier's 
pride, . 
More 5 a thouſand times have chang'd their >» 
de. ö 
And in a thouſand fatal battles dy d. 
1 hus ſeveral perſons ſeveral parts perform; 

Soft lovers whine, and bluſtering heroes ſtorm. 
1he ſtern exaſperated tyrants rage, | 
Till the kind bowl of poiſon clears the Stage. 
Then kenours yaniſh, and diſtinctions ceaſc; 
Then, with reluctance, haughty queens undreſs. 
Heroes no more their fading laurels boaſt, 
And mighty kings in private men are loſt. | 
He, whom [ «ch titles fwelt d, ſuch power made 
5 og 

To whom whole realms and yanquiſh'd nations 

bow d, / | 

Throws off the gaudy plume, the purple train, 
And in his own vile tatters ſtinks again. | | 


ON THE LADY MANCHESTER. 


| WRITTEN ON. THE TOASTING-GLASSES, OF TUE, 
KIT-KAT CLUB, 


W HILE havghty Gallia's dames, that ſpread 
O'er their pale checks, an artful red, 

Beheld this beauteous ſtranger there 

In native charms, divinely fair ; 

Confuſion in their looks they ſhow'd, 

And with unburrow d bluſhes glow d. 
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| | To 
„ a ; . | | An 
RECOMMENDATORY POEMS. In every face a deep diſtreſs appears, 
4 3 | Each eye o'erflows with tributary tears: Th 
Cr {| Such was the ſcene, when, by the gods requir'd, 5 Th 
To Majeſtic Homer from the world retir'd: _ 8 
' Vin. 10 HUGHES | Such grief the Nine o'er Maro's tomb beſtow'd; 1 
- JOHN 2 And tears like theſe for Addiſon late flow'd. 25 
p e e e Snatch'd from the earth, above its trifling Ar 
THE TRIUMPH OF PEACE. praiſe, | TY | 
NSPIR'd by what melodious Hvcuss has Thee, Hucnes, to happier climes thy fate con- Tl 
=p ung, veys; 5 | 10 Bu 
I'll tune a lyre that long has lain unſtrung: I Eas d of its load, thy gentle ſpirit roves 
Awak d from drowſy floth, and ſoothing reſt Through realms refulgent, and celeſtial groves ; T 
Poetic tranſports fire my raviſh'd breaſt ! The toils of life, the pangs of death are o'er, Ne 
What pleaſure muſt retiring DavDen find, 5 7 | And care, and pain, and ſickneſs, are no more, B. 
To fee that art his ſkilful Muſe refin'd, | © may the ſpot that halds thy bleſt remains 15 "P 
So much improv'd by thoſe he leaves behind 5 | (The nobleſt ſpoil carth's ſpacious breaſt con- 
So when a father ſees a careful fon . tains) Tl 


Enlarge thoſe coffers which were firſt his ov | Its tribute pay; may richeſt flowers around 
wa nich were firſt his own, | cu | | 
ith joy to heaven he lifts his aged eyes, 16 | Spring lightly forth, and mark the ſacred NN ; 
Bleſſes his proſperous heir, and calmly dies. | There may thy bays its ſhady honours ſprea”, 
May all your fortune, like your numbers, ſhine, And o'er thy urn eternal odours ſhed; av 


And ſmoothly flow, without one rugged line ! Immortal as thy fame, and verſe, ſtil grow, 


Till we confeſs the genius is the ſame, Till thoſe ſhall ceaſe to live, and Thames to flow. 
That guides your fortune, and poetic flame. 1 5 Nature ſubdued foretold the great decline, 
So when of old ſome ſportive amorous god And every heart was plung d in giief, but thine; 
Vouchſaf'd awhile to leave his ble abode, LY ſoul, bo as the ny dic —_— 25. 
Ia whatſoever form the gueſt a rd And trac'd the phantom death in years of pain: 
| His heavenly luſtre one, and eee d. Not years of pain thy ſteady mind alarm'd, 
N Feb. 1697. By 1 ſtrengtben' d, and with virtue 
- | '4 Still like thyſelf, when ſinking life ebb'd low, 
TO THE ' | Norraſhly dar'd, nor meanly fear'd the blow, 30 


'| Looſe to the world, of every grace poſſeſt, 
MEMORY or MR. HUGHES.-: Greatly reſign'd, thou n the ſtranger, 
f | REST; 
By Miss JUDITH COWPER.* Firm as his fate, ſo thy own Phocyas dy'd, 
| : _| While the barb'd arrow trembled in his ſide. 
9 OUND Hvcnrs's humble, though diſtin- | Drawn by thy pen, the theory we ſee: 35 
guiſh'd urn, | The practic part, too ſoon ! beheld in thee. 
The Muſes; w.cath'd with baleſul cypreſs Who now ſhail ſtrike the lyre with fil! divine, 
mourn ; Who to harmonious ſounds * harmonious num 
„ bers join! | 
* Daughter of Fudge Cowper, afierwards marri:d Who the rapacious tide of vice control, 
to Col. Martin /V adan, author of the Progreſs of | And, while they charm the ſeuſe, reform the 
Poetry, Oc. and fiill living, an ornament to her ſex ſoul ! | 42 
| end age. Another of ber compe/itions is prefixed lo the 
Poems of Mr. Poe. N. | 


*% Opera 0; 6 Calypſo and Telemachus . 


—— DD” A ——— — 


But O! 


N UG HE S 


In whom the lovely ſiſter arts unite, 

With virtue, ſolid ſenſe, and boundleſs wit? 

Such was the turn of thy exalted mind, 

Sparkling as poliſh'd gems, as pureſt gold re- 
fin'd 


Great ruler of our paſſions! who with art 47 

Subdued the fierce, and warm'd the ſrozen 
heart, 

Bid glory in our breaſts with temper beat, 

And valour, ſeparate from ſeveriſh hate, 

Love, in its true, its genuine luſtre riſe, 

And, in Eudocia, bid it charm our eyes. 


50 
Virtue diſtreſt, thy happy lines diſcloſe, 


With more of triumph than a conqueror knows: 
Touch'd by thy hand, our ſtubborn tempers | 


bend, 


And flowing tears the well-wrought ſcene at- | 


tend, 


* 


That ſilent eloquence thy power approv'd; 55 


The cauſe ſo great, twas generous to be mov'd. 

- What pleaſure can the burſting heart poſſeſs, 

In the laſt parting and ſevere diſtreſs ? 

Can fame, wealth, honour, titles, joy below, 

And make the labouring breaſt with tranſport 

x low ? 60 

Theſe gaudy trifles gild our morning bright, 

how weik their influence on our 

night ! | 

Then ſame, wealth, honour, ticles, vainly bloom, 

Nor dart one beam of comfort on the gloom ; 

But if the ſtruggling ſoul a joy receives, 65 

'Tisin the juſt applauſe that conſcious virtue 
gives: 

This We pride the dying Huduxs poſ- 
elt, ; ; 

Soften'd his pain, ſat lightly on his breaſt, 5 

And ſooth'd his unoffending ſoul to reſt 

Free from the bigat's ſears, or ſtoic's pride, 

Calm as our Chriſtian hero Jiv'd, he dy'd. 

As on the utmoſt verge of life he ſtood, 
Ready to plunge, and feize th' immortal good, 
Collecting all his rays diffus'd, in one, 

His * laſt great work with heighten'd luſtre 

one; 
There his juſt ſentiments, transferr'd, we ah ! 
But, while our eyes the ſhining path purſu'd, 
And ſteep aſ ent his ſteady judgment gain'd, 
The ſhining path, alas! alone remain'd. — 

So when the ſun to worlds unknown retires, 80 
How ſtrong, how boldly ſhoot his parting fircs ! 
Larger his ſetting orb our eyes confeſs, 

Eager we gaze, and the full glory bleſs; 

Aso er the heavens, ſublime, his courſe extends, 

Wit equal ſtate, the radiant globe deſcends, 8; 

Sinks in a cloud of gold, and azure bright, 

And leaves behind gay tracks of beamy light. 
1720, 


JF for ourſelves the tears profuſely flow, 
Too jultly we indulge the teuder woe, 


* Siege of Damaſcus, 


70 
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Since thou in virtue's robes waſt richly dreſt, 
And of fine arts abundantly poſſeſt! | 
But if we rather ſhould congratulate 

A friend's enlargement and exalted ſtate 3 

Refi n'd to Providence, what can we leſs 

Than cheerful hail thy long'd-for happineſs, 
Who now, releas'd ſrom every piercing pain, 
Doſt in the realms of light triumphant reign! 10 
W. Dux cou 


- 


Februgry, 171920. 


—— 


To THY 
MEMORY or Mu. HUGHES. 


LOST too early! and too lately known? 
My love's intended ma ks recerve in one; 
Where, new to eaſe, and recent from thy pains, 
With ampler joy thou tread'ſt the h'iſfsful plains: 
If there, regardful of the ways of men, 5 
Thou ſeeſt with pity what thou once haſt been, 
O gentle ſhade ! accept this humble verſe. 
Amidſt the meaner honours of thy hearle. 
How does thy Phocyas warm Britannia's 
youth, | > 
In arms to glory, and in love to truth! 
Oh ! if the Muſe of ſuture aught preſage, 
Theſe ſeeds ſhall ripen in the coming age, 
Then youths, renown'd for many a field well- 
fought, 
Shall own the glorious leſſons thou haſt taught: 
Honour's ſtri& laws ſhall reign in every mind, 15 
And every Phocyas his Eudocia find. 
O! yet be this the loweſt of thy fame, 
To form the hero, and inſtruct the dame; 
| ſee the Chriſtian, friend, relation ſon, 


13 


* 


Burn for the glorious courſe that thou haſt run. 20 


If aught we owe thy pencil, or thy lyre, 
Of manly ſtrokes, or of ſuperior fire, 
How muſt thy NMufc be ever own*d divine, 


5 And in the ſacred liſt unrival'd ſhine ! 


Nor joyovs health was thine, nor downy eaſe; 25 
To thee forbidden was the ſoft receſs; _ 
Worn with diſeaſe, and never- ceaſing pain, 
How ſirmly did thy ſoul her ſeat maintain! 
Early thy fide the mortal {haſt receiv'd, 
All, but the wounded hero, ſaw and griev'd, 30 
No ſenfe of ſmart, no anguiſh, could control, 
Or turn the generous purpoſe of his ſoul. 
Witneſs ve nobier arts, by Heaven deſign d 
To charm the ſ-nſ:s and improve the mind, 
How through your mazes, with inceſſant toil, 35 
He urg'd his way, to reap th* immortal ſpoil ! 
So f bled Orpheus tun'd his potent fong 
Death's circling ſhades. and Stygian glooms 
among. ; 
Of thy great labours this, the laſt F and chief, 
At once demands our wonder, and our grief ; 40 


* Of wv om fee Dr. Johnſon's encomiun on e Life 
of Hughes. 
7 The 5 iege of” Damaſois. 
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Thy ſopl 'n clouded majeſty till now 

Tts finiſh'd beauties did byt partly ſhow ; 

Wondering we ſzw diſclos'd the ample ſtore, 

Griev'd in that inſtant to expect no more. 

So in the evening of ſome doubtful} day, 45 

And clouds divided with a mingled ray, 

Haply the golden fun unveils his light, 

And his whole glories ſpreads at once to fight ; 

'Fh* enliven'd world look up with gladſome 
cheer, 

Bleſs the gay ſcene, nor heed the night ſo near, 

*ndden, the lucent orb drops ſwiftly down, 51 

Through weſtern ſkies, to fhine in worlds un- 
known. 


Marel 18, 1720. WA. Co wers. 


. 


FY thy long lenguifhing, and painful 
ſtrife, 7 . 

Of breath and labour drawn, and waſting life, 

Accompliſh'd ſpirit | thou at length art free, 

Porn into bliſs and immortality ! | 

Thy ſtruggles are no more; the palm is won; 5 

Thy brows encircled with the victoi's crown; 

While lonely left, and deſolate below, : 

Full grief 1 feel, and all a Bxo1urtk's woe! 

Vet would I linger on a little ſpace, 

Before I cloſe my quick-expiring race, Lo 

Till I have gather'd up, with grateful pains, 

Thy Works, thy dear unperiſhing remains; 

An undecaying MexuMeNT to ſtand, 

Rais'd to thy name by thy own ſkilful hand. 

Then let me wing from earth my willing way, 

o meet thy ſoul] in blaze of living day, 

Rapt to the ſkies, Ike thee, with joy fui flight, 

An inmate of the heavens, adopted into li ht! 
March 30, 17209, | : 


Janrz Hvguxs. 
Ob. 17 Jan 1731. 
Anno Et 46. 


— K 


MMORTAI, Bard! though from the world 


retir'd, 
Frill kno n to fame, fill honour'd, and admir'd! 
While ffiFd with joy, in huppier realms you 
| 57; 
And dwell in manſions of eternal day; 
While you, conſpicuous through the heavenly 
choir, . 
With ſwelling raptyre tune the choſen lyre ; 
here echoing angels the glad notes prolong, 
Or with attcntive filence crown your ſong; 
Forgive the Muſe, that in unequal lays 
Offers this humble tribute of her praiſe. 10 
Loft in thy works, how oft 1 paſs the day, 
While the ſwift honrs ſteal unperceiv'd away; 
here, in ſweet union, wit and virtue charm, 
And nobleſt ſentiments the boſom warm: 


The brave, the wiſe, the virtuous, and the fair, 


lay view: themfſcl;cs in ladeleſs colours there. 


S RO E M S. 


Through every poliſh'd pieee correctneſt 
flows, EE 


Yet each bright page with ſprightly fancy glows; | 


[Oh! happy elegance, where thus are join'd 


A ſolid judgment, and a wit reſin d! 20 

Here injur'd Phocyas and Eudocia claim 
A laſting pity, and a laſting fame: 
hy heroine's ſofter virtues charm the ſight, 
And fill our ſouls with raviſhing delight. 
Exalted love and dauntlef« courage, meet, 25 
o make thy hero's character complete. 

This finifh'd piece the nobleſt pens commend, 
And ev'n the critics zre the poct's friend. 

Led on by thee, thoſe “ flowery paths I view, 
For ever lovely, and for ever new, 75 
Where all th- Graces with joint force engage 
To ſtem th' impetuous follies of the age: 
Virtue, there deck'd in ever-blooming charms, 
With ſuch reſiſtleſs rays of beauty warms. 


That Vice, abaſh'd, confounded, ſkulks away, 


As night retires at dawn of roſy day. 7 
Struck with his guilt, the hardy Atheiſt 
dreads 6 
Approaching fate, and trembles as he reads: 
Vanquiſh'd by reaſon, y.t aſham'd to fly, 
He dares not own a God, nor yet deny: 40 
Con inc'd, though late, forgiveneſs he implores; 


Shrinks ſrom the jaws of hell, and heaven 


adores. 
Hither the wild, the frolie, and the gay, 
As thought leſs through their wanton rounds they 
ſtray, | 
Compell'd by fame, repair with curious eye, 45 
And the'r own various forms with wonder ſpy. 
The cenſor ſo polite, ſo kindly true, 
They ſee their faults, and ficken at the view. 
Hence trifling Damon ceafes to be vain; | 
And Cliloe ſcorns to give her lover pain: 39 
Str-phon is true, who ne'er was true before; 
And Celia bids him love, but not adore. b 
Though App1s0wn and Srrrrx the honour 
n 8 ES 
Here to ſtand foremoſt on the lift of fame; 
vet ſtill the traces of thy hand weſee, 55. 
| Some ol the brighteſt thoughts are due to thee. 
' While then for thoſe illuſtrious bards we mourn, 
The Muſe ſhall viſit thy oISsT x GUISsH'D URN; 
W th copious tears bedew the ſacred ground, 
And plant the never-fading bay around: e 
Here through the gloom, af; iring bards, ex- 
lore | . f 
Theſe awful relics, and be vain no more: 
Learuing and wit, and fame itſelf muſt die; 
Vis ru alone can towering reach the i&y. 


5 A : 
This crown'd bis life. Admire not, . 


view, 5 
He to the glorious prize with tranſport flew. 


A fate ſo bleſt ſhould check our ſtreaming wor, 


He reigns above, his works ſurvive below. 
| 85 ] Bu Nor, ? 
Late of Trinity-Ha", 

Cambridge. 


” Alludirg 10 the SSeFatsrs <eritien ty Aer: 


II. bes. a 


H UG H E 8 


IN "MEMORIAM VIRI CLARISSIMI 
JOHANNIS HUGHES. 


CCIDIT heu nimium fato ſublatus acerbo; 
Occidit Aonidum decus ille dolorque ſoro- 
rum! 
Quæ te, magne, tuis rapult ſors aſpera, vates ? 
Quo fugis, ah! noſtras nunquam rediturus in 
oras! | 
| En! tibi ferali erinem cintere cupreſſo, 
Et circum cineres Parnaſſia numina lu gent. 
Ipſa tuam flet adhuc, flebitque Britannia mor- 
tem: 
Te patria expoſcit, fœcundaque criminis tas. 
Non tua te pietas, non can ida vita, nec artes 
Ingenuz; duro juvenem eripufre ſepulchro! 10 
Sed tibi mors lon gos nequicquam invid.rit an- 
nos, 
Dum maneant clarz monumenta perentiia famæ; 
Dircæuſque volet ſuperas ſuus ales in auras. 
* Spernis trita ſonans plectrum, tenuiſque ca- 
mene ; . 
Haud petis auxilium: terris te plena relictis Ty 
Mens rapit impavidum, cœlique per ardua ducit. 
Jam procul ex oculis gentes & re gua recedunt ; 
Jam tellus perit, & punctum vix cernitur oro1s, 
At vos, immenſi placidiſſima lumina mundi, 
Sol, Luna, æterno meritas O! pangite laude s 20 
Auctori Dominoque; ſuis concuſſa tremiſcat 


Sedibus, & magnum agnoſcat Natura Parentem, 


Dum vates arcana, parum ſententia vulgi 

Ut ſtet ſollicitus, ſublimi carmine pandit! 

Qualis verborum pompa ! ut ruit ore profundo 23 

Fervidus, ingenii caleat cum Spiritus ingens ! 

Nec minor incedis, tragico indignuſve co- 

thurno. ? 

Dum tuus Arabicos Phocyas ruit acer in hoſtes, 

Quis non æquales toto ſub pectore flammas 

Concipit, & fimili laudis ferveſcit amore ! 

O qualis linguz divina potentia! quali 

Arte trahis faciles animos; ſeu pectora flecti 

Dura jubes, & pulchræ acuis virtutis honore; 

vive intus placidos Eudocia concitet ignes; 

Ah nimium, nimium infelis Eudocia! quem 
non | 

Sors tua ſæva movet ? madidi vectigal ocelli 

Quis neget? infauſtos quis non deploret amores ? 

O0-temper damnata pati fata aſpera virtus! 

At tibi quis ſenſus, quæ mens, Eudocia, cum jam 

Extrahit infixam Phocyas tua flamma ſagittam, 40 

Securus fati, vitamque ex vulnere fundit? 

Quis ſatis ingenium comis miretur Abudz ? 

Quam piger ad pœnas, miſerumque benignus in 
hoſtem |! | , | 

Exemplar vel Chriſtianis imitabile, mores 

Digni etiam meliore fide! O quam, nube re- 
mota AS 

Erroris, tanti eniteant pietatis 


honores! 


| 1 Hee, & proxima alludunt ad ſullimia illa au- 
thor ngſtri Poemata, quibus Tituli, Hy MNvus 4 
Caro em Mun), & Ecooanis, 


5 


5 5 
Þ R O L. RES 


q 


„ 


— 


s POEM 8. * 
Sed quid ego plura kic laudare nitentia per- 
gam? 
Tota nitet, pulchro tota or dine fabrica ſurgit, 


Et de lectamur paſſim, paſſimque monemur. 
E Coll. Mert. ; | 
L. DuncomBe, 


Oxon. 
Amabilis Juvenis, hujus Carminis Author, 
Odiit 26 Vecem. 1730; Anno Xtatis 19. 

«© Nox atra caput triſti circumvolat umbra.” 
| VISO TI. 


e aha = 


| To THE 
MEMORY or Ma. HUGHES. 


Spoken by Mr. MILWARD, on the Revival of the 
Steer of Dawmascus, at the Theatre-Royal in 
Drury-Lane, 22 Merch, 1134-5. 


ERE force and faucy, with united charms, 
H Mingle the ſweets of love with war's 
alarms. Th | 
Our author ſhows, in Faſtern pomp array'd, 
The conquering hero, and the conſtant maid. 
None better knew ſuch noble heights 10 ſoar, 
Though Phædra, 
fore. 
While in the luſtte of his glowing lines, 
Th' Arabian paradiſe ſo gaily ſhines, 
With winy rivets, racy fruits, ſupply'd, 
And beauties ſparkling in immortal pride, 
Gallantsy you'll own that a reſiſtleſs fire 
Did juſtly their enamour'd breaſts inſpire. _ 
At firit a numerous audience crown'd this 
play, 


5 
and though Cato, charm'd be- 


10 


| And kind applaufes mark'd its happy way, 


While he, like his own Phocyas, ſnatch'd from 
view, 13 
To fairer reatms with ripen'd glory flew. ; 
Humane, though witty ; humble, though ad- 

__mir'd; | 
Wept by the great, the virtuous ſage expir d! 

Still may the bard, beneath kind planets born, 
Whom every Grace and evety Muſe adorn, 20 
Whoſe ſpreading fame has reach'd to foreign 

Jands, | 


Receive ſome tribute too from Britiſh hands 


% 


——— 


THE 
TRIUMPH OP PEACE. 


OCCASIONED BY THE PEACE OF RYSWICK, 
15697. 

EAR Britain, hear a rough. unpractis' d 
tongue! 5 


2 


Though rough my voice, the Muſe inſpires the 
long, | 


Then thus the Muſe— 1 


232 


The heaven-born Muſe; ev'n now ſte ſprings 


her flight, | 
And bears my raptur'd ſou} through untrac'd 
realms of lighr. To. 


We mou t aloft, and, in our airy way, 5 


Retiring kingdoms far beneath ſurvey. 
Amid the reit a ſpacious. tract appears, 
Obſcute in view, and on its viſage wears 


Black hovering miſts, which, thickening by de- 


Frees, 

Extend a low'ping ſtorm o'er earth and ſeas. 10 
But, lo! an Faſtcrn light, arifing high, 

Drives the tempeſtuous k along the ſky ! 
down, my ſon! and 

ſee * 

The bright proceſſicn of a deity ! - 14 
She ſpoke; the ſtorm diſpers d, vaniſh'd the 


night; N 
And we own Europe ſtands diſclos'd to 
fight. _ 


Of various ſtates, the various bounds appear; 


There wide Hiſpania, fruitful Gallia here 
Bclgia's moiſt ſoil, conſpicuous from afar, 19 
And Fland; ia, long the field of a deſtructive war. 
Germania too, with clutter'd viues oerſpreadꝭ 
And love'y Albion from her watery bed, | 
Beauteous above thc reſt, rears her au picious ( 
Lad. | 
PTencath her chalky cliffs, ſea-nymphs reſort, 
And awtul Neptune keeps his reedy court; 26 
His darling Thames, rich preſents in his hand 


| Of bounteous Ceres, traverſes the land; 


And ſtems a mighty ſnake, whoſe ſhining pride 
Does through the meads in ſinacus volumes 
„ 

Ah, charting iſle ! faireſt of all the main! 30 
Too long thou dolt my willing eye detain, 
For ſee a hero on the adverſe firand ! 
And lo! a blooming virgin in his hand! 
All hail, celcſtial pair !-—a goddeſs ſhe, 


Of heavenly- buth conſeſt, a more than mortal, 


He! 
Victorious laurels on his brows he wears; 
Th' attending fair a branching olive bears; 
Slender her ſhape, in ſilver 1 confiu'd; 
Her ſnowy garments looſely flow behind, 


Rich with embroider d ſtars, and ruffle in the 


n . | i 44,4 400 
But once ſuch differing beauty met before, 
When warrior Mars did Love's bright qucen 
adore ; ; 
ning fair, | | 
And Mars ſubmit to his heroic air. 
Not Jove himſelf, imperial Jove can ſhow 45 
A nobler micn, or more undaunted brow, 


When his ſtrong arm, through heav'n's zthereal | 


plains, 
Compels the kindled bolt, and awful rule main- 


tains. 3 
And now embark'd they ſeek the Britiſh 
. 8 -.- Mon, 5 
Picas'd with the charge, propitious Ocean 
miles. 


; 


5 


Ev'n Love's bright queen might ſeem leſs win- 


i 


HUGHES'S POBRMS. 


| Before, old Neptune ſmooths the liquid way; zr 


Obſequious Tritons on the ſurface play: 

And ſportful dolphins, with a nimble glance, 
To the bright ſun their glittering ſcales advance, 
In oozy beds profound, the billows ſleep, 55 
No clamorous winds awake the fjlent deep ; 
Rebuk'd, they whiſper in a gentle breeze, 
And all around is univerſal peace, 


Proceed, my Mufe ! The following pomp de- 


clare ; 59 


Say who, and what, the bright attendants were! - 


Firſt Ceres, in her chariot ſeated high, 
By harneſs'd dragon: drawn along the ſky ; 
A cornucopia fill'u her weaker hand 


Charg d with the various joe cars bay the land, 64 


t a ſickle bore; 


Fruit, flowers, and corn; het rig 


A yellow wreath of twiſted wheat ſhe wore. 


Next father Bacchus with his tigers grac'd 
The ſhow, and, ſqueezing cluſters as he paſt'd, 
uaff d lowing goblets of rich-flavour'd wine 
in order, | ſt ſucceed the tuneſul Nine; 70 
Apollo too was there; behind him hung 
His uſeleſs quiver, and his bow unſtrung; | 
He touch'd his golden lyre, and thus he ſung. 
Lead on great WiLLiam! in thy happy 
5 reign | | 
Peace and the Muſes are reſtor'd again. 75 
War, that fierce lion; long diſdaining law, 
«© Rang'd uncontroul'd; and kept the world in 
awe, I 
«© While trembling kingdoms crouch'd be- 
neath his paw. . 


At laſt the reeling monſter, drunk with gore, 


„ Falls at thy feet ſubdued, and quells his 


roar; | 80 


«© Tamely to thee he bends his ſhaggy mane, 
And on his neck admits the long: rejected 
chain. -. ls 

« At thy protecting court, for this bleſt day, 
*« Attending nations their glad thanks ſhall pay: 
Not Belgia, and the refcuedi; e alone, | 
But Europe ſhall her great deliverer own. 

*- Rome's mighty grandeur was not more co 


When great Antonius travell'd through the 


Eaſt, 0 5 i 
And crowds of monarchs did each morning wait 
„With early homage at his palace gate. 90 
fHaſte then, bright prince! thy Britain's tranſ- 

port meet; . 

« Haſte to her arms, and make her bliſs com- 


lete ! 


**Whate'er glad news has reach d her liſtening 


car, | 
<« While her long abſent lord provokes her 


fear, 
Her joys are in ſuſpenſe, her pleaſures unſin- 
» cere. 95 


He comes, thy hero comes! O beautcous ille: 

Revive thy genius with a chearful ſmile! 

Let thy rejoicing ſons freſh palms prepare, | 

« To grace the trophies of the finiſh wore 7 

« On high be hung the martial ſword inſheatÞ d. 

« The ſhield with ribbons drefs'd, and ſpear w. 
ivy wreath d! | : 


yh .) A Aa 


_ 


+, a>. 


ew” 


9 


% And join to ſolemnize the feſtival of peace. 


| « Calm peace returns ; behold her ſhining train ! 


\ 


Let ſpeaking paint in various tablets ſhow. 

« Paſt ſcenes of battle to the crowd below 

66 Round thistriumphant pile, inruſtic dance, 

% The ſhouting ſwains ſhall hand in hand ad- 

vance ; 105 

4% The wealthy farmer from his toi'sſhall ceaſe ; 

The ploughman from the yoke his inakng 
ſteers releaſe, 


© No more for want of hands th' unlabour'd 


% Choak'd with rank weeds, a ſickly crop ſhall | 
yield: 110 


And ſruitful plenty is reſtor'd again',— - 
Apollo ceas d. The Muſes take the ſound, 
From voice to voice th* harmonious notes re- 


bound, 
And echoing lyres tranſmit the volant fugue 
around! 115 


WA 


Meanwhile the ſteady bark, with proſperous 


gales, 
Fills the large ſheets of her expanded fails, 
And gains th' intended port; thick on the 


ſtrand, | 
Like ſwarming bees, th' aſſembled Britons 
ſtand, 119 


And preſs to ſee their welcome ſovereign land. 

At his approach, unruly tranſport reigns 

In every breaſt, and rapture fires their veins. 

A general ſhout ſucceeds, as when on high 
Exploded thunder rends the vaulted ſky. 

A ſhort convulſion ſhakes the ſolid ſhore, 123 
And reck, th' adjacent deep, unmov'd before; 
Loud acclamations through the valleys ring, 
While to Auguſta's wall the crowd attend their 


king. h | 
And now behold a * finiſh'd temple riſe, - 
On lofty-pillars climbing to the ſkies ! 130 


Of bulk ſlupendous, its proud pile it rears, 
The gradual product of ſucceſhve years. 
An inner gate, that folds with iron leaves, 
The charm'd ſpeRator's entering ſteps re- 
ceives, 8 
Where curious works in twiſted ſtems are ſeen 
Of branching foliage, vacuous between. 136 
Ober this a vocal organ, mounted high 
On marblet columns, ſtrikes the wondering eye; 
And feeds at once two ſenſes with delight, 
Sweet to the ear, and ſplendid to the fight. 140 
Marble the floor, enrich d with native ſtains 
Of various dye, and ſtreak'd with azure veins; 
Ev'n emwous art with nature ſeems to ſtrive, 
And the carv'd figures almoſt breathe ind live; 
The painted altar, glorious to be::old, * 
Shines with delightful blue, and dazzling gold: 
Here firſt th' illuſtrious three, of heavenly race, 
Religion, Liberty, and Peace, embrace; 
Here joyful crowds their pious thanks expreſs, 
For Peace reſtor'd, and Heaven's indulgence 
bleſs. | - "x50 


ET The chair of St. Paul's wa: firſt opened en ihe N 


day of thankſgigire for the ease. 
Vor. IV. 8 


-» 
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Auſpicious ſtructure! born in happy days, 
Whoſe firſt employment is the nobleſt, praiſe ! 
50, when by juſt degrees th* eternal Thought 
His fix days labour to perfection brought, 

With laws of motion firſt endued the whole, 155 
And bade the heavens in deſtin'd circles roll, 
The poliſh'd ſpheres commenc'd their har- 
mony ; 
All nature in a chorus did agree, F 
And the world's birth-day was a jubilee, 


THE — | 
COURT OF NEPTUNE. 


ON KING WILLIAM'S RETURN FROM HOLLAND, 
1699. 
* 


ADDRESSED TO THE RIGHT. HONOURABLE 
CHARLES MONTAGUE, Eag- 


EGIN, celeſtial Muſe ! a tuneful ftrain 

Of Albion's prince conducted v'er the f 
/ main; 
Of courts conceal'd in waves, and Neptune's 
watery reign ; 
Sing, from beneath, how the green deity. 
Roſe to the ſovereign of the Britiſh ſea z 
To power conſeſs'd, the triple mace reſign'd, 
O'er-rul'd the floods, and chary'd the rebel 
wind; ; 
Secur'd his paſſage homeward, and reſtor'd, 
Safe to the lovelieſt iſle, the beſt-lov'd lord. 
The generous name of Mox rAqu has long 10 
Been fam'd in verſe, and grac'd the poet's ſong ; 
In verſe, himelf can happy wonders do, 
The beſt of patrons, and of poets too. 
Amid the ſkilful choir that court his ear, 
If he youchſafe theſe ruder lays to hear, 15 
His brigbt example, while to him 1 ſing, 
Shall raiſe my ſeeble flight, and mount me on 

the wing. 

On Aibion's Eaſtern coaſt, an ancient town 
O'ecrlooks the ſea, to mariners weil known; 19 
Where the ſwift 4 Stourus ends his ſnaky train, 
And pays his watery tribute to the main; 
Stourus, whoſe ſtream, prolific as it glides, 

Two fertile countics in its courſe divides, 
And rolls to ſeaward with a lover's pace : | 
There beauteous Orwell meets his fond em- 


'. - "bbace; 5*, AS 
They mix their amorous ſtreams, the briny 
tide 
Receives them join'd ; their crooked ſhores 
rovide -. W 
A ſpacious bay within, for anchor d ſhips to 
| ride. WL 
+ Harwich. 


+ The river gtoyre; that rum bet ween Suffolk and 
F ſex. 
| ud 
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Tze lord to various ſcenes ol new delight. 
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Here, on the-margin of the rolling flood, | 
Divinely fair, Ike ſea-born Venus, ſtood 30 | 


Britannia's ge ius, in a robe array'd 

Of broider'd arms, and heraldry diſplay'd + 

A crown of citics charg'd her graceful brows; 

In waving curls her hair luxuriant flows; 

Celeſtial glories in her eyes are ſeerz 35 

Her ature tall, majeſtic is her mien, 

With ſuch a preſence, through th' adoring fkies 

Shines the great parent of the deities ; 5 

Such towery honours on her temples rife, 

When, drawn by lions, ſhe proceeds in ſtate ; 40 

Trains of attendafit-gods around her chariot 
walt; : | 


' The mother-coddefs, with ſuperior grace, 


Surveys, and nftmbers o'er her bright immortal 
race. 

While thus the lovely Genius hovers o'er 

The water's brink, and ſrom the ſandy ſhore 45 

Beholds th* alternate billows fall and riſe 

(By turns tbey fink below, by turns they mount 
the ſkies): PS 

« And muſt, ſhe ſaid——— »" _ | 

** Then paus'd, and drew a figh of arixious 

- ,. 

Muſt my dear lord this faithleſs ocean prove, 50 

Eſcap'd the chance of war, .and fraud of foes, 

«© Wilt * to warring waves thy ſacred life ex- 

e! 

4 W 1 thus divided by the ſea, 

« From all the world, and all the world in thee ? 

„ Ovuld ſighs and tears the rage of tempeſts 

| bind, | , 55 

« With tears I'd bribe the ſeas, with ſighs the 

wind: / 

„ Soft-ſighing gales thy canvaſs ſhould inſpire ; 

But hence, ye boiſterous ſtorms! far hence 
retire 


To inland woods; there your mad powers ap- 


| . EE I 
And ſcour the duſty plains, or ſtrip the foreſt 
trees; ' 60 


„„ Or lodg d in hollow rocks proſoundly ſleep, 


« And reſt from the loud labours of the deep! 

„Why ſhould I fear? If Heroes be the care 

«© Of Heaven above, and Hcaven inclines to 

Prayer, 
„Thou ſail'ſt ſecu e; my ſons with lifted eyes, 65 
5 1 vows, for thee have gain'd the 
ies. 

& Come then, my much-lov'd lord! No more 
th' alarms | | 

Of waſteful war require thee from my arms. 


out thee, 


Peace has no charms, and plenty's poverty: 70 


At length enjoy, fer whom you've fought, the 
queen 


« Of iflands, bright, majeſtic, and ferene ! 
++ Unveil'd from clouds, which did her form diſ- 


ue, . 
« And hid a thouſand. beauties from thy eyes. 
*+ A thou and treaſures unfurvey'd invite 7 


Thy ſword. gives plenteous peace; but with- 


Come fee the dower I brought! My fpacious 
downs, . | 
«© My numerous counties, and my ancient towns; 
% Landſcapes of riſing mountains, ſhaggy woods, 
Green valleys, ſmiling meadows, ſilver 
floods, | 8 
„And plains with lowing herds enrich's around, 
© The hills with flocks, the flocks with fleeces 
erown'd. | 


tain, 
„And bloom with bleſſings ↄf thy eaſy reign, 
+ Haſte! hoiſt thy ſails! and through the foamy 
brine, . 
* Ruſh to my arms! and hence be wholly mine; 
After nine toilſome years, let ſlaughter ceaſe, 
« And flouriſh now ſecure, in the ſoft arts of 
peace !” | : 
She ſaid; th' intreated winds her accents bore, 
And wing'd the meſſage to the Belgic ſhore. go 
The pious hero heard, nor could delay 


| away; f 

The lovely voice, whoſe ſoft-complaining charms 

Beſore had call'd- the ſuccour of his arm, 

Ner call'd in vain; when fir'd with gen'rout 
rage 3 9s 

T” oppoſe the fury of a barbatous age, 

Like Jove with awſul thunder in his hand, 


| Through ſtorms and fleets at ſea, and ſoes at land; 


He urg'd his daring way; before his fight, 1eo 
On filver wings, bright Glory took her flight, 
And left, to guide his courſe, long ſhining \ 
| tracks of light! ; . 
And now once more embark'd, propitious gales 
Blow freſh from ſhore, and fill his hollow ſails. 
As when the go'den god, that rules the day, 
Drives down his flaming chariot to the ſea, 105 
And leaves the nations here involv'd in night, 
To diſtant regions he trahſports his light; 
So WII IIAM's rays, by turns, two nations cheer; 
And when he ſets to them, he riſes here. . 
Forfaken Belgia, ere the ſhip withdrew, 129 
Shed generous tears, and breath'd this ſoft adieu: 
e Sirtce empire calls thee, and a glorious throne, 
4 "Thy people's weighty intereſts, and thy own; 
„ (A hough ſtruggling love would fain per 
thy ſtay) - | 


„% Meanwhile my loſs, allow me to complain, 

« And wiſh—ah no! that partial wiſh were vat! 

„ Though honour'd Crete had nurs'd the hun- 

dering God, Ms 

« 'Crete was not always bleſt with his abode; 

Nor was it fit that WILLIAM s . 
mind, Fn 

For nations born, ſhould be to one confin'd. 

« This only grant, ſince I muſt aſt no more, 

« Reviſit once again your native ſhore! _ 

„% 'That hope my forrows fhall beguile ; 

| thou, 
« My happy rival! wilt that hope allow; 


5 | © 'Tis all ch' enjoyment fate has left me now. 


„ So may'ſt thou, fair Britannia! ever be thee? 


Firm to thy ſovercign's love, and his to 


All theſe with native wealth thy power main- 


To meet the lovely voice, that ſummon'd him | 


« Go where thy hetter forturie leads the way! 115 
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. While widow'd 1”—— here riſing ſighs re- 

preſs'd : 5 

Her fainting voice, and ſtifled—in the reſt 130 
Now, while the bounding veſſel drives before 


Ihe guſty gales, and leaves the leſſening tore, 


Behold the. parting clouds to diſtance fly, d! 
And golden glories, pouring from on. high $ 
New dreſs the day, and cheer th' enlighten'd { 


E. er 1345 4 
One ſhooting beam, like lightning doubly bright, 
Darts on the middle main its fixeaming light. 
Lo! Wiri1am's guardian angel there deſcends; 
To Neptunc's court his heavenly meſlage tends: 


'In arms celeſtial, how he ſhines afar, 140 | 


Like Pallas marching to th* awaken'd war! 
His left hand gripes a ſpacious orb of ſhield, 
With thouſand intercepted dangers fill d, q 
Aud deaths of various kind; his right diſplays 


A temper'd blade, that ſpreads à formidable 

; blaze, | I45 

He ftrikes the waves; th* obſequious waves obey, 

Aad, opening in a gulph, diſcloſe the downward 
way. 

O Muſe ! by thee conducted down, I dare. 
The ſeercts of the watery, world declare; 149 
For nothing ſcapes thy view ; to thee 'tis given, 
To range the ſpace of earth, and ſeas, and hea- 

ven, T4 
Deſcry a thouſand forms, conceaÞd from ſight, 
And in immortal verſe to give the viſions light. 

A rock there lies, in depth of ſea profound; 
About its clefts, rich beds of pearl abound, 155 
Where ſportſul nature, covering her retreat © 
With flowing waters, holds her fecret ſeat : 

In woods of coral, int:icate ſhe ſtrays, 


And animates the ſpawn of all her finny 


race. 160 
Th unnumber'd ſpeci:s of the fertile tide, 


And wreathes the ſhells of fiſh a thouſand 220 | 


In ſhoals, around their mighty mother, glide. 


From out the rock's wide cavern s deep below, 
The ruſhing ocean r:ſes to its flow; ; 
And, ebbing, here retires; within its ſides, 16; 
In roomy caves the god of ſea reſides. 
Pillars unhewn, of living ſtone, bear high 
His vaulted courts; in ſtorms the billows fly 
O'er ch echoing roof, like thunder through 
the ſkies, | 
And warn the ruler of the floods to riſe, 170 
And check the raving winds, and the ſwoln, 
Waves chaſtiſe. : 
Rich ſpoils, by plundering tempeſts hither borne, 
An umverſe of wealth, the palace-rooms adorn. 
Before its entrance, broken wrecks are ſeen | 
in heaps deform d, a melancholy ſcene. 375 
But far within, upon a moſly throne, . $3 
With waſhy ooze and ſamphire overgrown, 
The ſea-green king his forky f eptre rears; 
Avwſul his aſpect, numerous are his years. 
Pearly crown circles his brows divine : 


_ 


- 


| 180 
lis __— and dewy hair ſhed trickling drops of 
e. | 
The river-gods, his numero 
; us progeny, 
On beds of ruſhes round their parent lies 


|] Boyne, Rhine, the Sambre, on their banks had 
ſeen 


Here Danube and the. Rhine; Nite's ſecret 
ſource | | 


Dwells here conceal'd ; hence Tiber takes his 


courle ; 185 
Hence rapid Rhadanus his current pours ;. 


And, iſluing from his urn, majeſlic Padus 


raars; | 
And Alpheus ſeeks, with ſilent pace, the lov'd 
Sicilian ſhores, 45 
But, chief in honour, Neptune's darling ſor, 189 
The beauteous Thames lies neareſt to his throne, 
Nor thou, fair Boyne! fhall paſs unmention'd by, 
Already ſung in ftrains that ne*er ſhall die. 
Theſe, and. a.thouſand more, whoſe winding 
trains ; | 
Seek various lands, the wealthy fire maintains; 
Each day, the fluid portions he divides, 195 
And fills their craving urns with f. eſh- ręcruited 
tides. , : 4 
But not alike; for oft his partial care 
Beſtos on ſome a diſproportion d ſhare ; 
From whence their ſwelling currents, o'er-ſup- 
ply'd, . 


Through delug'd fields in noiſy triumph ride. 200 


The God was juſt preparing to renew. 

His daily taſs, when ſudden in his view _ 

Appear'd the guardian power, all dazzling bright; 

And, entering, flaſh'd the caves with beamy 
ght. | | 


205 
The glorious form, and knew his martial mien; 
lu throngs th' admiring Nereids round him 

| preſo' d, | ; 

And Tritons crowd to view the heav'nly gueſt. 
Then thus. advancing, he his will explains, 
e O mighty ſovereign of the liquid plains! 210 
« Haſte, to the ſurface of the deep repair, 
« This ſolemn day requires thy preſence there, 


„To rule the ſtorms, the riſing waves reſtrain, 


And ſhake thy ſceptre v'ec the govern'd main. 
By breathing gales on thy dominions 


{ driven, <q 215 
To thee three kingdoms hopes in charge are ( 
| given, 


The glory of the world, and beſt beloy'd of N 


- heaven | 


4 Behold him, ſigur'd here!“ He ſaid, and 
held. | 
Refulgent to his view, the guardian ſhield, 219 


On the rich mould, inwreught with ſkill divine, 


Great WLLIA's wars in, ſplendid ſculpture : 
© * ſhine. . CY 


Here, how his ſaving, power was firſt diſplay'd, | 
And Holland r-ſcued by his youthful aid; 


{ When, kindling in, his ſoul, the martial flame 


Broke ficreely out, preluding future fame, 225 
And. round the trontiers dealt avenging fire; | 
Swift from the hot purſuit the blaſted foes retire. 
Then hattles, ſieges, camps are grav'd afar, | 
And the long progrels.of..the dreadful war. 
Abaye the reſt Seneffe's immortal fight, 2 39} 
tn larger figures offet d to the fight, » 


Wich martial terror charms, aud gives a fierce 5 | 


delight. . | 
b 2 


— 
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Here the confederate troops are forc'd to yield, 


Driven by unequal numbers through the field; 

With his bright ſword, young Nassau there 
withſtands : 

Their flight; with prayers and blows he urges 
his commands, | 


Upbraids their fainting forec, and fondly throws 


Himſelf the firit amidſt the wondering foes. 
What dare not men, by ſuch a general led ? 239 
Rallying with ſhouts, their Hero at their head, 
Fir'd with new rage, aſham'd they once did 
53 hh 3 ; 

Reſolv'd t' o'ercome, or reſolute to die, 
Through trampled heaps of lain they ruſh t 

victory. a 
Earth trembles at the charge; Death, Blood, 

and Prey, ö . "i 
Inſatiate riot all the murderous day; 245 
Nor night itſelf their fury can allay; 

Till the pale moon, that ſickens at the ſight, 
Retires behind a cloud, to blind the bloody fight. 
Again, the ſhield in ſavaye proſpect ſhows 
An ancient * abbey, which rough woods in- 


. cloſe; | 25 
And precipices vaſt abruptly riſe. 7 
Where, ſafe encamp'd, proud — 

> - defies - „ 
All open violence, or cloſe ſurpriſe. 


But ſee! a ſecond Hannibal from far, 


Up the ſteep height, conducts th' entangled 
war. 5 8 255 

Brave Offory, attended with the pride 

Of Engliſh valour, charges by his ſide. 

Inclos'd they fight ; the foreſts ſhine around 

With flaſhing fires; the thunder'd hills re- | 


bound, 
And the ſhock d country, wide beneath, re- 
bellows to the ſound. 260 F | 
Forc'd from their holds, at length they ſpeed | 
their flight; | 
Rich tents, and ſtores of war, the victor's toils 
requite. e 


Then peace enſues; and, in a ſhining train, 

The friendly chiefs aſſemble on the plain. 

An ardent zeal the Gallic general warms 

To fee the youth, that kindled ſuch alarms; 

Wondering he views; ſecure the ſoldiers preſs 

Round 1 late dread, and the glad treaty 
bleſs, 

Next, on the broad circumference is wrought 
The nine year's war for lov'd Britannia fought ; 
The cauſe the ſame : fair Liberty bctray'd, 271 
And baniſh'd Juſtiee, fly to him for aid. TT 
Here ' ſailing ſhips are drawn, the crowded 

ſtrand, | 
And heaven's avenger haſtening to the land. 274 
Oppreſſion, Fraud, Conſuſien, and Afﬀright, 
Fierce fiends, that ravag'd in the gloomy night 
Of lawleſs power, defeated, fly before his daz- 
kling light. | 
So to th' eclipling moon, by the ſtill fide 


265 


Of ſome long thicket, revelling hags provide {| 


1 St. Dennis, near Afons. 
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Dire charms that threat the ſleeping neighbour: 


| 


; 
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hood, 
And quaff, with magic mix'd, vaſt bowls of hu- 
man blood, p p 


But, when the dawn reveals the purple eaſt, 


| They vaniſh ſullen from th' unfiniſh'd feaſt. 


To their deliverer's praiſe ; glad ſenates there, 
In ſplendid pomp, the re gal ſtate confer, 
 Hibernia's fields new triumphs then ſapply ; 
The rival kings, in arms, the fate of empire try. 
See where the Boyne two 2 hoſts divides, 


Here joyful crowds triumphant arches rear 0 


And rolls between the fight his murmuring 
tides ! | 295 

In vain—hills, foreſts, ſtreams, muſt all give 
place, | | RY 


When William leads, and victory's the chace. 
Thou ſawiſt him, Boyne ! when thy charg'd 
| waters bore + 
The ſwimming courſers to th* oppoſing ſhore, 
And, round thy banks, thou heard'ſt the mur- 
dering cannons roar. 21093 


_ 


What more than mortal bravery inſpir'd 
The daring troops, by his example fir'd ! 


Thou ſaw'ſt their wondrous deeds ;' to Neptune's 
court 9 | . 
Thy flying waves convey'd the ſwift report; 299 
And, red with ſlaughter to their father ſhow'd 
Streams not their own, and a diſcolour d flood. 
Here, on th' æthereal mould, hurl'd from 
afar, 5; | £ 76 . 
Th' exploded ball had mark'd a dinted fcar. 
Twas deſtin'd thus; ſor when all glowing-red, 
The angel took it from the forge, he ſaid; 305 
This part he left unſated from the foe !. 
And, ſcarce eſcap'd, once let the Hero know, 
How much to my protection he ſhall owe; 


| Yet, from the batter'd ſhield the ball ſhall bound, 


And on his arm infli& a ſcarlet wound. 310 
Elſewhere, behold Nawtus's proud turrets 
„ ile, . A 
Majeſtic to the ſight, advancing to the ſkies! 
The Meuſe and Sambre here united flow, 
Nature's defence againſt th' invadirg foe : 
Induſtrious ar: her ſtrength of walls ſupplies: 
Before the town the Britiſh army lies. 3 


The works are mann'd; with fury they contend; 


Theſe thunder from the plains, tkoſe from the 
walls defend. 


] Red globes of ſire from bellowing engines fly, 


And lead a ſweeping blaze, like comets, through 
the {ky ry | . 
The kindled region glews; with deafening 

ſound 


They burſt; their iron entrails, hurl'd around, 


Strow. with thick- ſcatter d deaths the crimſon 
ground. 5 

See, where the genius of the war appears, 

Nor ſhuns the labour, nor the danger fears* 325 

In clouds of ſulphurous ſmoke he ſhines more 
bright, 55 ; 


For Glory round him waits, with beatns of living 


light. f 75 . 2 
At length the widen'd gates a conqueſt ag", 


Aud to his arms refign the yielding tw. 


7 
* 
. 


Through the wide eaves the blaſt is heard afar; 


Here, from the field return'd, with olive 
crown'd, 


Applauding throngs their welcome prince ſur Nearer to view; her beating heart foretels 


round: . COR 
Bright honours in his glorious entry ſkine, 


And peace reſtor d concludes the great"deſign. 


Long o'er the figur'd work, with valt ſur- 
riſe, N 

Admiring Neptune roll'd his raviſh'd eyes; 335 

Then, riſing from his throne, thus call'd aloud; 

« Ye lovely daughters of the briny flood! 

« Haſte, comb your filver locks, and ſtraight 
prepare : 

« To fill my train, and gaze in upper air. 

« This day. majeſtic glories you ſhall ſee; 340 

« Come, all ye watery powets, who. under 

« Your little tridents wield, and rule the 
boifterous ſea |! 


„ What God, that views the triumphs here diſ- 


play'd, 5 
1 Can to ſuch worth refuſe his heavenly. aid ?” 


e ſaid no more — but bade two'Tritons tound 345 
Their crooked ſhells, to ſpread the ſummons | 


|} Celeſtial Muſe | whoſe tuneful ſong 


round. 


With ſpeed two more provide his azure car, 

A concave ſhell; two the finn d courſers join: 

All wait officious round, and own th' accuſtom d 
ſign; 


The god aſcends; his better hand ſuſtains 
The three-fork'd f ear, his left direQs the reins. | 


Through breaking waves, the chariot mounts 
him high ; 

Before its thundering courſe, the frothy waters 
fly; 

He gains the ſurface; on his either fide, 355 

The bright attendants, rang'd with comely 
pride, 

Advance in juſt array, and grace the pom- 
pous tide, 5 

Meanwhile Britannia's king conſpicuous ſtood, 
And, from his deck, ſurvey'd the boundleſs flood. 


*mooth was the glaſſy ſcene, the ſun beheld 360 | 


His face unclouded in the liquid field. 

The gazing Nereids, in a ſhining train, 

Incloſe the ruler of the Britiſh main, 

And ſweetly ſing; ſuſpended winds forbear 364 
Their loud complaints, the ſoothing lay to hear. 


* Hall, ſacred charge, they cry; the beauties | 


we 


* Of Neptune's court, are come t' attend on 
thee; _ . — 
Accept our offer'd aid ! thy potent ſway, 
* Unbounded by the land, theſe watcry 
| realms obey; 
And we, thy ſubje& powers, our duteous 
B homage pay. 1 370 
: See Neptune's ſelf, inferior in command, h 
8. Preſents his trident to thy honour'd hand !” 
They ſaid: the fire approach'd with awe 
| profound ; | i 
The rite periorm'd, their ſhells the Tritons 
found; 
Swell'd with the ſhrill alarm, the joyful bil- 
Ws bound. | | ; 


— 
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Now. from the ſhore, Britannia fiſt deſeries 
White fails afar; then bulky veſſels rife,  _- 
The pleaſing news, and eager tranſport feels. 
Sife to her arms, imperial Neptune bears 380 
Th' intruſted charge, then diving diſappears. 


— 


—— 


THE 


HOUSE or NASSAU, 


A 


et 


| Cælo demittilur allo 
* Chara Deum Soboles. f 


VIC. 


b 
ODDESS of numbers, and of thoughts Iub- 


lime! 


12 


Can fix heroic acts, that glide along 
Down the vaſt ſca of ever-w#ſting time, 
And all the gilded images can ſtay, 5 
Till time's vaſt ſea it{elt be roll d away; 
O now aſſiſt with conſecrated ſtrains! 
Let att and nature join to raiſe 
A living monument of praiſe 
| ' Ofer William's great remains. Is 
While Thames, majeflically ſad, and ſtow, 
Seems by that reverend dome to flow, J 
Which new-interr*d his ſacred urn contains. 
If thou, O Muſe, wouldſt e' er immortal be, 
This ſong bequeaths thee immortality ; 15 
For William's praiſe can ne'er expire, \ 
Though nature's ſelf at laſt muſt die, 
And all this fair-ereQed ſky _ | 
| ATuſt fink with earth and ſea, and melt away in 


fire, 
IIS II. 
| Begin—the ſpring of virtue trace, 20 


That, from afar-deſcending, flow'd - - * 
Through the rich veins of all the god-like race, 
And fair renown on all the godlike race be- 
ſtow'd! 8 
This ancient ſource of noble blood 
- Through thee, Germania, wandering wide, 
Like thy own Rhine's enriching tide, 
In numerous branches long diffu d its flood. 
Rhine, ſcarce more ancient, never grac'd thee 


more, 
| Though mantling vines his comely head ſur- 
round, 8 
And all along his ſunny ſhore 30 
Eternal plenty's found. 


8 III. ; 

| From heaven itfelf the illuſtrious line began ; 
Ten ages in deſcent it ran, 

In each deſcent increas'd with honours new. 
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Never did Heaven's Supreme inſpire 35 
In mortal breaſts a nobler fire, 
Not his own image live ier drew. 
Of pure æthereal flame their ſouls he made, 
And, as bene th his forming hands they grew, 


« Go forth, my honour d champions, go, 
% To vindicate my cauſe below 
« Awful in power, defend for me 
„ Religion, juſtice, liberty, 

« And at aſpiring tyranny, 45 
% My delegated thunder throw! | 

% For this, the great Naſſovian name I raiſe, 

« And ſtill this character divine, IA 
« Diſtinguiſh'd through the race ſhall 


ſhine; 


* 


4 Zeal for their country's good, and thirft of | 


/ virtuous praiſe.“ 50 
Now look, Britannia, look, and ſee 
Through the clear glaſs of hiſtory, 
From whom thy mighty ſovereign came, 

And take a large review of far-extended, 


fame . 
See, crowds of heroes riſe to ſight! 55 
Adolphus*, with imperial fplendour gay :. 


Brave Philibert, unmatch'd in fight, 
Who led the German eagle to kis prey ; 
Through Lombardy he mark'd his con- 


quer'd way, 
And made t roud Rome and Naples own his un- 
reſiſted might. 1 60. 
His gallant F Nephew next appears, | 
And on his brows the wreaths of coaqueſt 
wears, i . 
Though ſtreaming wounds the martial 
figure ſtain: 


For thee, Great t Charles, in battle flain, 


Slain inall a ſoldier's pride, 65 
- He fell triumphant by thy fide, : 

| And falling fovght, and fighting dy'd. 
And lay, a manly corple, extended on the plain. 


See next, majeſtically great, 


The founder 6f the Belgic ſtate 1 70 


The ſun of glory, which ſo bright 
Beam d on all the darling line, 
Did, from its golden urn of light, 
On William's head redoubled ſhine ; 
His youthſul looks diffus'd an awe, 75 
barles. who had try'd the race before, 
And knew great merits to explore, 
When he his riſing virtue ſaw, | 
He put in friendſhip's noble claim; 
To his imperial court the hero brought, 80 
And there by early honours ſought 
Alliance with his future fame. 
Q generous ſympathy, that binds r 
| In chains unſeen the bravelt minds: 
0 6 #70” worthy deeds, in all great ſouls the 
ame ! | 


* Adolphus the Es peror, of the Houſe of Naſſau. | 


. | Rene of Naſau, | Charles F. 


-- 


. VI. N 

But time at laſt brought forth th amazing day, 
When Charles, reſelv'd to diſengage 
From empire's toils his weary age, 
Gave with each hand a crown àway, 

He bleſs'd the maſter-work, and ſaid; 40 Philip, his haughty ſon, afraid | 


Of William s virtues, haſely chooſe 
His father's favourite to diſpoſe; 
His tyrant reign requir d far ether aid; 
And Alva's fiery duke, his ſcourge of vengeance, 
roſe; : 
Of ſlaughtcr proud, and i ſolent in blood. 
What hand can paint the ſcencs of tragic woes ? 
What tongue, ſad Belgia! can thy ſtory tel}, 
When with her lifted axe proud Murder ſtood, 
And thy brave ſons, in crowds unnumber'd, 
fell! #55 | 100 
The ſun with horror of the ſight, 
Withdraws his ſickly beams, and fhroouds 
His muffled face in ſ:llen clouds, 

And, on the ſcaffolds, faintly ſheds a pale malig» 
kant light. e 
| 1 55 . | 

Thus Belgia's liberty expiring lay, 10 
And ©Imoſt gaſp'd her gencrous life away, 
Till Orange hears her meving cries; * 
le hears, and, marching * from afcr, 
Brings to heraid the ſprightly war. 


flie-. 


But Heaven, at firſt, reſoly'd to try. 
By prooſs adverſe his conſtancy. 


Will he the deſperate war maintain? 115 
Though rolling tempeſts darken all the ky, 
And thuader breaks around his head, 
Will he again the faithleſs ſea explore, 

And, oft driven back, ſtill quit the ſhore ?. 

He will—his ſoul averſe to dread, 120 
Unwearied, ſtill the ſpite of fortune braves, 


VIII. ; 
Such was the man, ſo vaſt his mind! 
The ſteady inſtrument of fate, 
Te fix the baſis of a riſing Rate l 125 
My Mule with horror views the ſcene behind, 
And fain would draw a ſhade, and fain 
Would hide his deſtin'd end, nor tell 
How he—the dreaded foe of Spain, 


| More fear'd than thquſands on the plain, 130 


By the vile hand of a bold ruffian fell. ; 

No more—th? ungrateful proſpect let us leave 
And, in his room, behold ariſe, 

Bright as th' immortal twins that grace the 


ikies, - | x 
A noble || pair, his abſence to retrieve! 135 
In theſe the hero's ſoul ſurvives, : 
And William doubly in his offsprivg lives. 


* He was then' in Germany. | 
f The ( ounts Lodowwick and Heary. 2 
t Sevis tranguillus in undis, the Prince 5 muito, 


|_| Maurice and Henry 


With flames of inquiſition roſe from bell, 3 


At his approach, reviv'd with freſh ſupplies 170 
Of gather'd ſtrength, ſhe on her murderers. 


Eour armies loſt, #;two gallant brothers flain, 


Superior, and þ ſerene, amidſt the ſtormy waves. | 


3 


10s 
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IX. 
Maurice, for martial eee far 
His father's glorious fame exceeds; 
Henry alone can match his brother's deeds; 140 
Both were, like Scipio's ſons, the thunderbolts of 


war. 
None e ler, than Maurice, better knew, 
Camps, ſieges, battles, to ordain; 
None e er, than Henry, fiercer did purſue 
The flying foe, or earlier conqueſts gain. 145 
For ſcarce ſixteen revolving years he told, 
When, eager for the fight, and bold, 
Inflam'd by glory's ſprightly charms, 
His brother brought him to the field; 
Taught his young hand the truncheon well to 
wield, | 150 
And practis'd him betimes to arms. 
| X 


Let Flindrian Newport tell of wonders 
wrought | 
Pefore her walls, that memorable day, * 
| When the victorious youths in concert fought, 
— And matchleſs valour did diſplay ! _ 155 
How, ere the battle join'd, they ſtrove 


With emulous honour, and with mutual love; | 


How Maurice, touch'd with tender care 
Of Henry's ſafety, begg'd him to remove; 
Henry refus'd his blooming youth to ſpare, 160 
But with his much-lov'd Maurice vow'd to 
prove | 
Th" extremes of war, and equal dangers ſhare. 
O generous ſtrife | and worthy ſuch a pair ! 
How dear did Albert this contention pay ! 
Witneſs the floods of ſtreaming gore ; 165 
Witneſs the trampled heaps, that choak'd the 


: plain, 
And ſtopp'd the victors in their way; 
Witneſs the neighbouring ſea, and ſandy ſhore, 
Drunk with the purple life of twice three thou- 
ſand lain! 
XI. 


Fortune, that on her wheel cafricious ſtands, | 


And waves her painted wings, inconſtant, 
proud, 171 
Hood-wink'd, and ſhaking from her hands 
Promiſcuous gifts among the crowd, 
Reſtleſs of place, and ſtill prepar'd for flight, 


Was conſtant here, and ſcem'd reſtor'd to | 


ſight ; 175 
Won by their merit, and reſolv'd to bleſs 
The happy brothers with a long ſucceſs 
Maurice, the firſt reſign'd to fate: 
The youngeſt had a longer date, 


And liv'd the ſpace appointed to complete 180 


The great republic, rais'd ſo high before; 

Finiſh'd by him, the ſtately fabric bore 

Its loſty top aſpiring to the ſky : 

In vain the winds and rains around it beat; 

Invain, below, the waves tempeſtuous roar, 185 

They daſh themſelves, and break, and back- 

ward fl - 

Diſper'd and murmuring at his feet. 

Inſulting Spain the fruitleſs ſtrife gives o'er, 
And claims dominion there no more, 


1. 


— 


239 
Then Henry, ripe ſor immortality; 190 
. His flight to heaven eternal ſprings, 
And, o'er his quiet grave, Peace ſpreads her 
downy wings. 
| XII, 1 
His ſon, a ſecond William, fills his place, 
And climbs to manhood with ſo ſwift a pace, 
As if he knew he had not long to ſtay : 195 
Such young Marcellus was, the hopeful grace 
Of ancient Rome, but quickly ſnatch'd away, 
Breda beheld th” adventurous boy, 
His tender limbs in ſhining armour dreſs'd, 
Where, with his father, the hot ſiege he 
preſs'd. 200 
His father ſaw, with pleaſing joy, 
His own reflected worth, and yuuu.tul charms 
expreſs'd. 
But, when his country breath'd ſrom war's 
alarms, | 
His martial virtues lay obſcure -. 
Nor could a warrior, form'd for arms, 205 
1h inglorious reſt endure ; 
But ſicken'd ſoon, and ſudden dy'd, 
And left in tears his pregnant bride, 
His bride, the daughter of Britannia's king; 
Nor ſaw th' auſpicious pledge of nuptial 
love, 210 
Which frem that happy marriage was to 
| ſpring, 
But with his great forefathers gain'd a bliſsful. 
ſeat above. he 
XIII. 
Here pauſe my Muſe! and wind up higher 
The ſtrings of thy Pindaric lyre ! 
Then with bold ſtrains the lofty ſong pur- 
ſue ; | h 
And bid Britannia once again review 
Ihe numerous worthies of the line. 
See, like immortals, how they ſhine ! 
Each life a hiſtory alone ! 
And laſt, to crown the great deſign, 220 
Look forward, and behold them all in one! 
Look, but ſpare thy fruitleſs tears 
*Tis thy own William next appears. 
Advance, celeſtial form! let Britain ſee' 224 
Th' accompliſh'd glory of thy race in thee | 
XIV, 
So, when ſome ſplendid triumph was to come, 
In long pro-efſion through the ſtreets of 
Rome, : 
'The crowd beheld, with vaſt ſurprife, 
The glittering train in awful order mov?, 
To the bright temple of Feretrian Jove; 230 
And trophies borne along empley d their 
dazzled eyes; ; 
But when the laurel'd emperor, mounted 
high TED 
Above the reſt, appear d to fight, 
In his proud car of victory, | 
Shining with rays exceſſi ve bright, 
He put the long preceding pomp to flight; 
Their wonder couid no higher riſe, 
With joy they throng his chariot wheels, and rend 
with ſhouts the Lice, 


, 


To thee, great prince | to thy extenſive mind, 


Net by thy country's nar.ow bounds con- 


fin'd, 
The Fates an ample ſcene afford. | 
And injur'd nations claim the ſuccour of thy 
255 word. 
No reſpite to thy toils is given, 
Till chou aſcend thy native heaven: 244 
One Hydra- head cut off, ſtill more abound, 
And twins ſprout up to fill the wound. 
So endleſs is the taſk that heroes find 
. ary monſter Vice, and to reform man- 
ind. ; 
For his, Alcides heretofore, 
And mighty Theſeus, travell d o'er ' 250 
Vaſt tracts of ſea and land, and flew 
Wild beaſts and ſerpents gorg'd with hu- 


man prey; 


240 


From ſtony dens dens fierce lurking robbers 


drew, 
And bid the cheerful traveller paſs on his peace- 


ful way. 


vet, though the toilſome work they long 


\ purſue, | 
To rid the world's wild pathleſs field, 


Still poiſonous weeds and thorns in cluſters | 


grew, 
And large unwholeſome crops did yield, 
To exerciſe theit hands with labours ever new. 
XVI. 
Thou, like Alcides, early didſt begin, 260 
And ev'n a child didſt jaurels win. 
Two ſnaky plagues about his cradle twin'd, 
Sent by the zealous wife of Jove, 


In ſpeckled wreaths of Death they ſtrove, | 


The mighty babe to bind: 265 
And twiſted Faction, in thy infancy, 


Darted her forky tongue at thee. 1 
But, as-Jove's offspring ſlew his hiſſing foes, | 


So thou. deſcended from a line 
Of Patriots no leſs divine, 270 
Didſt quench the brutal rage of thoſe 
Who durſt thy dawning worth oppoſe. 
The viper Spite, cruſh'd by thy virtue, 
ſhed 
Its yellow juice, and at thy feet lay dead. 
Thus, like the ſun, did thy great Genius 
e „ 
With clouds around his ſacred head. 
Yet ſcon diſpell'd the dropping miſts, and gilded 
all the ſkies. 3 . 
XVII. 


Great Julius, who with generous envy 


7 view'd 
The ſtatue of brave Philip's braver ſon, 


And wept to think what ſuch a youth ſub- | 


dued, 
While, more in age, himſelf had yet ſo little 
done F ” - 
Had wept much more, if he had lived to 


ſee 
The glorious deeds, atchiev'd by thee ; 
o 0 fee thee at a beardleſs age, 284 
$:and arm d againſb th in vader; g rage, 
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And brave'y fighting for thy country's li- 
berty; | 
While he inglorious laurels fought ; 
While he O ſtain upon the greateſt name, 
That e'er before was known to fame 
When Rome, his awful mother, did de- 
mand | 5 5 291 
The ſword from his unruly hand, 
Ihe ſword ſhe gave before, 
Fnrag'd, he ſpurn'd at her command, 


Hurl'd at her breaſt the impious ſteel, and bath'd 


it in her gore. 
XVIII. — 
Far other battles thou haſt won, 
Thy ſtandard itill the public good : 
Laviſh of thine, to ſave thy People's blood: 
And when the hardy taſk of war was done, 
With what a mild well-temper'd mind, 
(A mind unknown to Rome's ambitious 
ſon) | . 30r 
Thy powerful armies were reſign'd; 
Thy victory o'er thyſelf was more, 
Than all thy conqueſts gain'd before; 
Twas more than Philip's ſon could do, 305 
When for new worlds the madman cry'd; 
Nor in his own wild breaſt had ſpy'd 
Towers of ambition, hills of boundleſs pride, 
Too great for armies to ſubdue. 
5 XIX. 
O ſavage luſt of arbitrary ſway ! 310 
Inſatiate fury, which in man, we find, 
In barbarous man, to prey upon his kind, 
And make the world, enſlav'd, his vicious will 
obey ! py 
How has this fiend Ambition long defac'd 
Heaven's works, and laid the fair creation 
waſte ! a 
Aſk filver Rhine, with ſpringing ruſhes 
crown'd, | 
As to the ſea his waters flow, 
Where are the numerous cities now, 
That once he ſaw, his honour'd banks around? 
Scarce are their ſilent ruins found; 320 
But, in th' enſuing age, 
Trampled into common ground, 
Will hide the horrid monuments. of Gaul's de- 
ſtroying rage. 
All Europe too had ſhar'd this wretched fate, 
And mourn'd her heavy woes too late, 325 
Had not Britannia's chief withſtood 
The threaten'd deluge, and repell'd. 
To its forſaken banks, th unwilling flood. 


295 


» 4 


| And in his hand the ſcales.of balanc'd kingdoms 


held. 1 5 1 
Well was this mighty truſt repos'd in tree, 
Whoſe faithful ſoul, from private intereſt free 
(Intereſts which vulgar princes know x 
Oer all its paſſions ſat exalted _ 
As Teneriff s top enjoys a purer IKy, 
And ſces the ring clouds at diſtance fly be. 
low. 335 © 
XX. 
Whoe'er thy warkke annals reads, 


5 Bchold reviv'd our valiant Edward's deeds. 


1 


i 


? 


9 


aa 


* Great Edward and his glorious ſon 
Will own themſelves in thee og tdone. 
Though Crecy's deſperate fight eternal honours 


won. | 
Though the fifth Henry too does claim 
A ſhining place among Britannia's kings, 
And Ayinconrt has rais'd his lefty name; 
Yet the loud voice of ever-living Fame 
Of thee more numerous triumphs ſings, 345 
But, though no chief contends with thee, | 
In all the long records'of hiſtory, 
Thy own great deeds together ftrive, 
Which ſhall the faireſt light derive, 
On thy immortal memory ; 
Whether Seneff's amazing field 
To celebrated Mons ſhall yield ; 
Or both give place to more amazing Boyne; | 
Or if Namur's well-cover'd ſiege muſt all the 
reſt outſhine ! 
XXI. 
While in Hibernia's fields the labouring ſwain 
Shall paſs the plough oer ſkulls of warriors 
lain, . 356 
And turn ap bones, and broken ſpears, 
Amaz'd, he'll ſhew his fellows of the plaix, 
The relics of victorious years; 
And tell, how ſwift thy arms that kingdom did 
regain. | 92 
Flandria, a longer witneſs to thy glory, 
With wonder too repeats thy ſtory ; 
How oft the foes thy lifted ſword have ſeen | 
In the hot battle, when it bled LY 
At all its open veins, and oft have fed, 365 
As if their evil genius thou had{t been: : 
How, when the blooming pring began t' ap- 
pear, 
And with new life reſter'd the year, 
Confederate princes us'd to cry ; 
Call Britain's king—the ſprightly trumpet 
ſound, | | 370 
And ſpread the joyful ſummons round! 
Call Britain's king, and victory!“ 
So when the flower of Gieece, to battle led 
In Beauty's cauſe, juſt vengeance ſwore 
Upon the foul adulterer's head, 375 
That from her royal lord the raviſh'd Helen bore, 
The Grecian chiefs. of. mighty fame, 
Impatient for the ſon of 'Thetis wait; 
At laſt the ſon of Thetis came; | 
Troy ſhook her nodding towers, and mourn'd th' 
unpending fate. 5 
3 XXII. 
O ſacred Peace ! Goddeſs ſerene ! 
Adorn'd with robes of ſpatleſs white, 
Fairer than ſilver robes of light 
How ſhort has thy mild empire been! 
When pregnant Time brough: forth this ne- 
born age, 
At firſt we ſaw thee gently ſmile 
On the young birth; and thy voice awhile | 
Sung a ſoft harm to martial rage: 


* Edward III. and the Black Prince, 
Vol. Iv ; 
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But ſoon the lion wak' d again, 
And ſtretch'd his opening claws, and ſhook his 
griſly mane. 990 

Soon was the year of triumphs paſt; 
And anus, uſhering in a new, 

With backward look did pompous ſcenes re- 

view; 

But his fore face with frowns was overcaſt; 
He ſaw ths gathering ſtorms of war, 

And bid his pric s aloud, his ixon gates unbar. 

| : XXII.. 

But heaven its hero can no longer ſpare, 

To mix in our tumultuous broils below; 
Yet ſuffer d his foreſeeing care, | 
"Thoſe holts of vengeance to prepare, 400 
Which other hangs ſhall throw; 

That glory to a mighty queen remains, 
To triumph o er the extinguiſh'd foe, 
* She ſhall ſupply the thunderer's place; 

As Pallas, from th' ethereal plains, 405 
Warr'd on the gionts impious race, 
And laid their huge demoliſh'd works in ſmoky 

| ruins low — 
Then Anne's ſhall rival great Eliza reign; 
And Willian,'s genius, with a grateful ſmile, 
Look down, and blefs this happy ifle ; 4:0 
And Peace, reſtor'd, {hail wear her olive crown 
again. \ 


E 
ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


* 


POL. O, god of founds and verſe, 
Pathetic airs and moving thoughts in- 
ſpire | : 
Whilft we thy Damon's praiſe rehearſe : 
Damon himſelf could animate the lyre. 
Apollo. god of ſounds and verſe, 
Pathetic airs and moving thoughts inſpire 
Look down! and warm the ſong with thy celteſ- - 
tial ſire, | IS | 
II. | 
Ah, lovely youth! when thou wert here, 
7 hyſclf a young Apollo did appear; ; ; 
'Young as that god. fo ſweet a grace, 10 
Such blooming fragrance in thy face; 
So loſt thy air, thy viſage fo ſerene, 
hat harmony ev n in thy look was ſeen. 
| | 1 £.<% "Sh 
But when thou didſt th' obedient ſtrings 
command, . , 
And join in conſort thy melodious hand, 15 
Ev'n Fate itſelf, ſuch wondrous ſtrains to hear, 
Fate ha! been charm d, had Fate au ear. 
But what does mulic's {kill avail ? 


! 


* Ficem gerit isla Tonantis ; the matte en her 
AA Corendtion Melult. 0 
11 
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When Orpheus did his loſs deplore, 


Trees bow'd attentive to his tale; 20 | 
Huſh'd were the winds, wild beaſts forgot to 
roar ; 


But dear Eurydice came back nv more. 
: IV. | — 
Then ceaſe, ye ſons of harmony, to mourn ; 
Since Damon never can return. 


Sec, ſee! he mounts, and cleaves the liquid | Adjoining houſes held the lovely pair 


way ! 8 

Bright choirs of angels, cn the wing, 
For the new gueſt's arrival ſtay, 

And hymns of triumph ſing. 
They bear him to the happy ſeats above, | 
| Seats of eternal harmony and love; 30 

Where artful Purcell went before. 

Ceaſe then, ye ſons of muſic, ceaſe to mourn: 
; Your Damon never will return, 

No, never, never more 


( 


PTY r 


ANACRE-O.N:' 
ODE THE THIRD, 


Their various cares in ſoft repoſe, 


\ T dead of night, when mortals loſe | 
h 


eard a knocking at my door : 
Who's that, ſaid 1, a: this late hour 
Diſturbs my reſt ?—;t ſobb'd and cry d, 99 
And thus in mournful tone reply'd. 
« A poor unhappy child am I, 
« That's come to beg your charity ; 
« Praylet mein You need not fear; ; 
« mean no harm, I vow and ſwear ; 10 
« But, wet and cold, crave ſhelter here; 
4 Betray'd by night, and led aſtray, 
« I've loſt—alas! I've loſt my way.“ 
Mov d with this little tale of fate, 
I took a lamp, and op'd the gate ; 15 
When ſee | a naked boy before : 
The threſhold ; at his back he wore 
A pair of wings, and by his fide 
A crooked bow and quiver ty'd. 
« My pretty angel! come, ſaid I, 
« Gome to the fire, and do not cry!“ 
} lrok'd his neck and ſhoulders bare, 
And ſqueez'd the water from his hair ; 
Then chaf'd his little hands in mine, 
And cheer'd him with a draught of wine. 25 
Recover'd thus, ſays he; Id know, 
« Whether-the rain has ſpoil'd my bow ; 
« Let's try then ſhot me with a dart. 
The venom throbb'd, did ake and ſmart, 
As if a bee had ſtung my heart. 30 
- « Are theſe your thanks, ungrateful child, : 
« Are theſe your thanks ?“ —Th' impoſtor 
ſmil'd; 1 
et Farewell, my loving hoſt, ſays he; | | 
« All's well: my bow's unhurt, I ſec ; 5 


« But what à wretch l' ve made of thee P. 35 
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TUE STORY OF 


PYRAMUS up THIS BE. 


FROM IHE FOURTH BOOK OF 0vih's 


MFTAMORPHOSES. | 


W HERE Babylon's proud walls, erected high 
By fam'd Semiramis, aſcend the ſky, 
Dwelt youthful Pyramus, and Thiſbe fair ; 


His perfect form all other youths ſurpaſs'd; «x 

Charms ſuch as her's no eaſtern beauty grac'd; 

Near ncighbourhood the firſt acquaintance drew, 

An early promiſe of the love t' enſue. 

Time e the growing flame, had Fate been 
Kind, | 


9 
The nuptial rites. their faithful hands had join'd; 


But, with vain threats, forbidding parents ſtrove 
To check the joy ; they could not check the love, 
Each captive heart conſumes in like deſire ; 


| The more conceal'd, the fiercer rag'd the fire. 


Soſt looks, the ſilent eloquence of eyes, 15 

And ſecret ſigns, ſecure from houſehold ſpies, 

Exchange their thoughts; the common wall, be- 
tween 

Each parted houſe, retain'd a chink unſeen 

For ages paſt. The lovers ſoon eſpy'd 

This ſmall defect, for Love is eagle-ey'd, 5 

And in ſoft whiſpers ſoon the paſſage try d. 


I Safe went the murmuring ſounds, and every day 


A thouſand amorous blandiſhments convey ; 

And often, as they ſtood on either fide, 

To catch by turns the flitting voice, they cry'd, 25 

Why, envious wall, ah ! why doſt thou deſtroy 

The lovers hoj es, and why forbid the joy ? 

How ſhould we bleſs thee, would'ſt thou yield to 
charms, ; 

And, opening, let us ruſh into each other's arms 

At leaſt, it that's too much, afford a ſpace 30 

To meeting lips, nor ſhall we flight the grace; 

We owe to thee this freedom to complain, 

And breathe our vows, but vows, alas! in vain, 

hus having ſaid, when evening call'd to reſt, 

The faithſul pair on either fide impreſt 33 

An intercepted kiſs, then bade good night; 

But when th' enſuing dawn had put to flight 


The ftars ; and Phœbus, rifing from his bed, 


Drank up the dews, and dry'd the flowery mead, 
Again they meet, in ſighs again diſcloſe 4⸗ 
Their grief, and laſt this bold deſigu propoſe; 
That in the dead of night, both would deceive 
Their keepers, and the houſe and city leave; 
And leſt, eſcap'd, without the walls they ſtray 
In pathleſs fields, and wander from the way, 45 
At Ninus's tomb their meeting they agree, 
Beneath the ſhady covert of the tree; 
The tree well-known near a cool fountain grew, 
And bore fair mulberries of ſnowy hue. 
The projet pleas'd; the ſun's unwelcome 
light 


; 8 | : 50 
(That flowly ſeem'd to move, and flack his 
flight) 8 
Sunk in the ſeas; ſrom the ſame ſeas arofe the 
: ſable night ; 


When. ſtealing through the dark, the crafty {air 


Unlock'd the door, aud gain'd the open air; 
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, Love gave her courage; unperceiv'd ſhe went, 85 
Wrapp'd in a veil, and reach'd the monument. 
I hen ſat beneath th' appointed tree alone; 
But, by the glimmering of the ſhining moon, 
She ſat not long, before from far ſhe ſpy d 
A lioneſs approach the fountain-ſide ; 60 

Fierce was her glare, her foaniy paws in blood 
Of ſlaughter d bulls beſmcar*d, and foul with 

food ; | 
For reeking ſrom the prey, the ſavage came, 
To drown her thirſt within the neighbouring 
— -. - 


Aﬀerighted 'Thiſbe, trembling at the ſight, "Th 


Fled to a darkſome den, but in her flight 

Her veil dropp'd off behind. Deep of the flood 

che monſter drank, and, ſatiate, to the wood 

Returning, found the garment as it lay, ; 

And, toru with bloody feet, diſpers'd it in her 
way. ; 70 

Belated Pyramus arriv'd, and found 

The mark of ſavage feet along the ſandy ground: 

All pale he turn'd; but ſoon as he beheld 

The crimſon'd veſture ſcatter'd o'er the field, 

Org night, he cry'd, two lovers ſhall deſtroy! 75 

Ste worthy to have liv'd long years of joy, 

But mine's the forfeit life ; unhappy maid ! 

"Twas | that flew thee, | th' appointment made | 

To places fall of death thy innacence betray'd, 

And came not firit myſelf— O hither haſte, 80 

Ye lions all, that roam this rocky waſte ! 

Tear my devoted entrails, gnaw, divide, 

And gorge your fam:ne in my open fide ! 


But cowards call ſor death — Thus having. ſpoke, | 


The fatal garment from the ground he took, 85 
And bore it to the tree; ardent he kiſs'd, 

And bath'd in flowing tears the well-known veſt :. 
Now take a ſecond ſtain, the lover ſaid, 


While from his fide he ſnatch'd his ſharpen'd | 


blade, 

And drove it in his groin ; then fram the wound 

Withdrew the ſteel. and ſtaggering fell to ground: 

As when, a conduit broke, the ſtreams ſhoot high, 
Starting in ſudden fountains through the ſky, 

So ſprouts the living ſtream, and ſprinkled o'er 
The tree's fair berries with a crimſon gore, 95 
While, ſapp'd in purple floods, the conſcious root 
Iranſmits the ſtain of murder to the fruit. 

The fair, who fear'd to diſappoint her lave, 
Yet trembling with the fright, forſook the grove, 
And ſought the youth, impatient to relate 100 
Her new adventure, and th* ayoided fate. 
She ſaw the vary d. tree had loſt its white, 
And doubting ſtood as if that could be the right, 
Nor do:'bted long; for now her eyes beheld 
A dying perſon Ipurn the ſanguine field. 

Aghalt ſhe ſtarted back, and, ſhook with pain, 

As riſing breezes curl the trembling main. : 
She gaz'd awhile entranc'd ; but when ſhe found 
lt was her lover weltering on the ground, 

dhe beat her lovely breaſt, and tore her hair, 110 
Claſp'd the dear corpſe, and, frantic in deſpair, 
Kifs'd his cold face, ſupply'd a briny flood 

e the wide wound, and mingled tears with 

blood, | | 


* 
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Say, Pyramus, oh ſay, what chance ſevere _ 

Has. ſnatch'd thee from my arms? 115 
Tis thy own Thiſbe calls, look up and hear 
At Thiſbe's name he lifts his dying eyes, 

And, having ſeen her, clos'd them up, and dies. 
But when ſhe knew the bloody veil, and ſpy'd 
The ivory ſcabbard empty by his ſide, 
Ahl u retched youth, ſaid ſhe, by love hetray'd ! 
Thy hapleſs hand guided the. fatal blade. 
Weak as Im, I boaſt as ſtrong a love 
For ſuch a deed, this hand as bold ſhall prove. 
III follow thee to death; the world ſhall call 125 
Thiſbe the cauſe, and partner of thy fall; 
Andev'n in death, which couki alone disjoin 
Our perſons, yet in death thou ſhalt be mine. 
But hear, in both our names, this dying prayer, 


Let in one urn our aſhes be confin d, 

Whom mutual love and the fame fate have join'd. 

And thou, fair tree, beneath whoſe friendly ſhade, 

One lifeleſs lover is already laid, | 

And ſoon ſhal cover two; ſor ever wear 135 
eath's ſable hue, and purple berries bear 

She ſaid, and plunges in her breaſt the ſword, 

Yet warm and reeking from its. ſlaughter'd lord 

Relenting Heaven allows her laſt requeſt, 13 

And pity touch'd their mournful parents breaſt. 

The fruit, when ripe, a purple dye retains ; 

And in one urn are plac'd their dear remains. 


T HE 


TRIUMPH OF LOVE. 


89 in IMITATION OF OVID, AMORUM 111. 1: 


ELEG. 2. 


TELL me, ſome god, whence does this change 
ariſe; 

Why gentle flecp forſakes my weary eyes? 
Why, turning often, all the tedious night 
In pain I lie, and watch the ſpringing light ?— 
What cruel demon haunts my tortur'd mind: 
Sure, if *twere Love, I ſhould th' invader find; 
Unicſs diſguis'd he lurks, the crafty boy, 
With filent arts ingenious to deltroy. 
Alas! tis ſo— tis fix*d the ſecret dart 
I feel the tyrant ravaging my heart. 10 


Then, ſhall I yield; or th' infant flame oppoſe ? 


I yield Re ſiſtauce woul | increaſe my woes: 

For ſtruggling ſlaves a ſharper doom ſuſtain, 
Than ſuch as ſtoop obedient to the chain. 

1 oven thy power. almighty Love | I'm thine 15 
With pimon'd hands behold me here reſign! 

Let this ſubmiſſion then my life obtain ; ; 
Small prai'e *twili be, if thus unarm'd I'm flain. 


Go, join thy mother's doves; with. myrtle braid 
| * 


thy hair ; 


The god of war himſelf a chariot ſhall prepare; 20 
| mY 
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Ye wretched parents of a wretched pair? 1360 


1 
13 
+ 
15 

1 


While captive youths and maids, in ſolemn ſtate, 
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Then thou triumphant through the ſhouting 
throng | 

Shalt ride, and move with art the willing birds 
along, : „ 


Adorn the ſcene, and on thy triumph wait. 
There l, a later conqueſt of thy bow, 25 
In chains will follow too; and as go, N 
To pitying eyes the new- made wound will ſnew, 
Next, all that dare Love's ſovereign power defy, 
In fetters bound. inglorious ſhall paſs by: 
All ſhall ſubmit to thee—th' appiauding crowd 30 
Shall lift their hands, and ſing thy praiſe aloud. 
Soft looks ſhall in thy cquipage appear, 
With amorovs play, miſtake, and jealous fear. 
Be this thy guard, great Love! be this thy 
train; : 
Since theſe extend o'er men and gods thy 
reign; 1 
But robb d of theſe, thy power is weak and 
vain. | 
From heaven thy mother ſhall thy pomp ſurvey, 
And, ſmili g, ſcatter fragrant ſhowers of roſes in 
thy way; [25353 
Whilſt rhou, array'd in thy unrivall'd pride, 
On golden v heels, all gold thyſeM, ſhalt ride. 
Thy ſpreading wings ſhall richeſt diamonds 
wear, b . 
And gems ſhall ſpark'e in thy lovely hair. 
Thus paſſing by, thy arm ſhall hurl around 
Ten thouſand fires, ten thouſand hearts ſhall 
wound. | 
This is thy practice, Love, acd this thy gain; 45 
From this thou cauſt not, if thou would'ſt, fe- 
ſfrain 
Since evn ty preſence, with prolific heat, 
Does reach the heart, and active flames create. 
From conquer'd India. ſo the * jovial God, 
Drawn o'cr the plains by harneſs'd tigers, rode. | 
"Then fince, great Love, I take a willing place 
Amid? thy ſpoils the ſacred ſhow to grace; 
O ceaſe to wound, and let thy fatal ſtore 
Of piercing thafts be ſpent on me no more. 
No more, teo powerful in my charmer's eyes, 55 
Torment « ſlave, that for her beauty dies | 
Or took in ſmiles from thence, and l ſhall be 
A flave no longer, but a God, like thee. 


r 
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Like the bee's induſtrious pains | 10 
To collect his goiden gains, ; | 

So from every flower and plant 

Gather firſt th' immortal paint. 

Fetch me lilies, fetch me roſes, 


Ameranthus, par rot pride, , 
Woodbines, pinks, and what beſide 
Does th* embroidex'd meads adorn, 
Where the ſawns and ſatyrs play 


In the merry month of May. 0 
Steal the bluſh of opening morn : : 
Berrow Cynthia s ſilver white, | 
When ſhe ſhines at noon of night, ; 
Free ſrom clouds to veil her light. 


Juno's bid his tail ſhall ſpread, | 25 
Iris“ bow its colour ſhed, | : 
All to deck this charming piece, 
Far ſurpaſſing ancient Greece. 
Firſt her graceful ſtature ſhow, 
Not too tall, ner yet too low. 30 
Fat ſhe muſt not be, nor lean; 
Let her ſhape be ſtraight and clean: 
Small her waiſt, and, thence increas'd, 
Gently ſwells her riſing hreaſt. 
Next, in comely order trace 1 
All the glories of her face. 
Paint her neck of ivory, 
Smiling cheeks and forehead high, 
Ruby lips, and ſparkling eyes, 
Whence reſiſtleſs lightning flies. 49 
Fooliſh Muſe ! what haſt thou done? 
Scarce th' outlines are yet begun, 
Fre thy pencil's thrown aſide ! 
"Tis no matter, Love reply'd ; 


(Love's unlucky god ſtood by) * 


| At one ſtroke behold how I 


Will th unfiniſh'd draught ſupply. 
Smiling then he took his dart, 
And drew her picture in my heart. 


** 


ET Phœbus his late happineſs rehearſe, 
And grace Barn-Elms with ne ver- ding 
verſe i; 4 5 
Smooth was the Thames, bis waters fleeping 
lay, | | 


I Unwak'd: by winds that o'er the ſurface play; 


FRRTVU 7.2. 


OME, my Muſe, a Venus draw; 
Not the fame the Grecians ſaw, 
By the fam'd Apelles wrought, 
| Beauteous ofcspring of his thought. 
No fantallic goddefts mine, 
Fiction far ſhe does outſhine. 
Queen of fancy! hither bring 

On the gaudy-feathcr'd wing 5 
All the beauties of the ſpring, 


When th' early god, ariſing from the eaſt, 5 
Disclos'd the golden dawn, with bluſhes dreſt. 
Firſt in the fiream his own bright form he ſees, 
But brighter forms ſhine through the neighbour- 
ing trees. | 2 
He ſpeeds the riſing day, and ſheds his light 
Redoubled on the grove, to gain a nearer ug t. 
Not with mo e ſpeed his Daphne he purſu d, 
Nor ſair Leucothoe with ſuch pleaſure view d? 
Five dazzling nymphs in gracious pomp F 
pear ; | 


* Bacchus, 


He thiaks his Daphne and Leucothoe here, 


— 


Daiſies violets, cowſlip-poſies, ol 


r 
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(As Beauty's goddeſs once a wound ſuſtain'a, 
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Join'd with that heavenly three, who on mount 
Ide 8 270 : 15 
Deſcending once the prize of beauty try'd. 
Ye verdant Elms, that towering grace tis 
grove, 
Be ſacred ſtill to Beauty and to Love! | 
No thunder break, nor lightning glare between 
Your twiſted boughs, but ſuch as then was ſcen. 
The grateful ſun will every morning riſe 
Propitious here, ſaluting from the ſkies - h 
Your lofty tops, indulg'd with ſweeteſt air, 
And every ſpring your loſſes he'll repair; | 
Nor his own lourels more ſhall be his care. 25 


ON TT FRIENDSHIP OP 
P HC BE axyd ASTERIA; 
AND THE 
SICKNESS OF THE FORMER, 


A N altar raiſe to Friendſhip's holy flame, 

I Inſcrib'd with Phœbe's and Aſteria's name 

Around it mingled n a ſolemn band, 

Let Phebe's lovers, and Aſteria's ſtand, 

With fervent vows t' attend the ſacrifice; 5 

While rich perfumes from melted gums ariſe, 

To bribe for Phœbe's health the partial ſkies. 
Torbid it, Love, that ſickly blaſts conſume 

The flower of beauty in its tender bloom ! 

Shall the ſo ſoon to her own heaven retire, IC 

Who gave ſo oft, yet never felt thy fire? 

Who lete at ſplendid feaſts ſo graceful ſhone, 

Ly pleaſing ſmiles and numerous conqueſts 


known; 
U here, *midſt the brighteſt nymphs, ſie bore | 
the prize 5 DS 


From all—from all but her Aſteria's eyes. 15 
Behold the maid, who then ſecure repeli'd 
The ſhafts of Love, by fainting ſickneſs quell'd! 


Not from her fon, but from a * mortal's hand) 
Aſteria too forgets her ſprightly charms, 27 
And drooping lies within her Phœbe's arms. 
Thus in romantic hiſtories we read 

Of tournaments by ſo re great prince decreed, 


Where two companion-knights their lances 
wield 


Wich matchleſs force, and win, from all, the 


: field ; 
Till one, o'erheated in the courſe, retires, 
And feels within his veins a fever's fires ; - 
His grieving friend his laurels throws away, 
d g the dear-bought triumphs of the 
ay. 
dio ſtrict's the union of the tender pair, 30 
What Heaven decrees for one, they both muſt 
; ſhare, ; 
Like meeting rivers, in one fiream they flow, 
und no divided joys or ſorrows know. 


25 


by Dioimnecss. 
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Not the bright * twins, rreferr'd in heaven to 
5 ſhine, - | | 
Fair Leda's ſons in ſuch a league could join. 35 
One ſoul, as fables tell, by turns ſupply'd 
'T hat heavenly pair,” by turns they liv'd and 
dy'd: : | : 
But theſe have ſworn a matchleſs ſympathy, 


They'll live together, or together die 


P O E M 8. 


When Heaven did at Aſteria's birth beſtow 40 


Thoſe laviſh charms, with which ſhe, wounds us 
<< 

To form her glorious mind, i did infpire 
A double portion of th' æ hereal fire, 
That half might aſter ward be thence convey'd, 
To arfimate that other lovely maid. 45 
Thus native inſtin& does their hearts combine, 
In knots too cloſe for Fortune to untwine 

So India boaſts a tree, that ſpreads around 


Its amorous boughs, whi:h bending reach the 


ground, 


Where taking root again, the branche raile 50 


A ſecond tree to meet its fond embrace; 


Then fide by fide the friendly neighbours thrive, 
Fed by one ſap, and in each other live. 


Of Phœbe's health we need not ſend to know 
How Nature ſtrives with her invading foe, 55 
What ſymptoms good or ill each day ariſe 3 
We read thoſe changes in Aſteria's eyes. 

Thus in ſome cryſtal fountain you may ſpy 
The face of heaven, and the reflected ſky, 
See what black clouds ariſe, when tempeſts 
lower, N N | 
And gathering miſts portend a falling ſaower, 
And when the ſun breaks out, with coaquering 
1a * 
To chaſe Us darkneſs, and reſtore the day. 
Such be thy fate, bright maid ! from this de- 
cline 
Ariſe renew'd thy charms, and doubly ſhine! 65 
And as that dawning planet was addreſt 
With offer'd incenſe by th' adoring eaſt, 
So we'll with ſongs thy glad recovery greet, 
The Muſe ſhall lay her preſents at thy feet; 
With open arms, Afﬀtert: ſhall receive 70 


|| The deareſt pledge propitious Heaven can give. 


Fann'd by theſe winds, your friendſhip's gene- 
rous fire 5 f 
Shall burn more bright, and to ſuch heights aſ- 
ire, - 
The wondering world ſhall think you from above 
Come down to teach how happy angels love. 75 
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| 
AMP of Dorinda's conqueft brought 
The god of love her charms to view; 
To wound th' unwary maid he thought, 
But ſoon became her conqueſt too. 


* Caftor and Pollux. 


60 
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He dropp'd, half drawn, his feeble bow, 5 
He look d, he rav'd, and ſighing pin d; 
And wiſh'd in vain he had been now, 
As painters ſalſely draw him, blind. 
III. 
Piſarm'd, he to his mother flies; 
He p, Venus, help thy wretched ſon! 10 
Who now will pay us ſacrifice? 
For Love himſelf's alas! undone. 

IV. 
To Cupid now no lover's prayer 
Shall be addreſs'd in ſuppliant ſighs. 
My darts are zone, but oh beware, 15 
Fond mortals, of Docinda's eyes. 
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OCTAVIA INDISPOSED. 
A KOYND your couch whilſt ſighing lovers 


view 9 8 
Wit, beauty, goodneſs, ſuffering all in you; 
So mournful is the ſcene, tis hard to tell 
Which ſace betrays the ſick, or who is well. 
They ** not their own pains, while yours they 

Are, > 

Worſe tortur'd now, than lately by defpair. 
For bleeding veins a like relief is found, 
When iron red-hot by burning ſtops the wound: 


— 


re, : 
To ſee her well, though we the next expire. 10 


7 
1 


BEAUTY AN MUSIC. 


E ſwains, whom radiant beauty moves, 
Or mufic's art with ſounds divine, 
Think how the rapturous charm improves, - 


Where two ſuch giſts celcſtial join; 


In the ſame powerful hand are found ; 

Where lovely eyes inflame deſire, 

While trembling notes are taught to wound. 
Tt 
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Inquire not who's the matchleſs fair, 


— 22 5 
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if young Harmonia's ſtrains you hear, 
Or view her eyes, too well you'll know. 


— 


— 4 


CUPID's REVIEW. 
C UPID, furvey thy ſhining train around 


nown'd ; 


Grant, Heaven, they cry, this moment our de- 


| II. | a 
Where Cupid's bow, and Phœbus' lyre, 5 


That can this double death beſtow : 10 All arts and virtues mingled in the train: 
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The lovely warriors that in bright array 
, Thy power ſupport, and propagate thy ſway, 


| Then ſay, what beauteous general wilt thou 


chooſe, 4 
Fo lead the fair brigade againſt thy rebel foes; 
| Behold the god advance in comely pride, 
Arm'd with his\bow : his quiver by his ſide: 
luferior Cupids on their maſter wait; 


He ſmiles well-pleas'd, and waves his wings in 


ſtate. 10 


His little hands imperial trophies bear, 


And laurel-wreaths to grace th' elected fair. 
Hyde-Park the ſcene for the Review he nam'd, 
Hyde-Park for pleaſure and for beauty fam'd, 


'? þ Where, oft from weſtern ſkies the god of light 15 


Sees new-arifing ſuns, than his more bright; 
Then ſets in dluſhes, and conveys his fire 


I | To diſtant lands, that more his beams require. 


And now the charming candidates appear: 

| Behold Britannia's victor graces there, 20 
Who vindicate their country's ancient claim 
To Love's pre-eminence, and Beauty's fame. 
Some, who, at Anna's court, in honour rais'd, 
Adorn birth-nights, by.crowding nations prais d; 
Preſerv'd in Kneller's pictures ever young, 25 
In ſtrains immortal by the Muſes ſung. 
Around the ring th' ilfuſtrious rivals move, 
And teach to Love himſelf the power of love. 
Scarce, though a god, he can with ſafety gaze 
On glory ſo profuſe, ſuch mingled rays; 30 
For Love had eyes on this important day, 


cloth away. 

Here Mira paſs'd, and fix'd his wondering 
h view, | 
| Her perfect ſhape diſtinguiſh'd praiſes drew; 
Tall, beauteous, and majeſtic to the ſight, 35 
She ed the train, and ſparkled in the light. 

There Stella claims the wreath, and pleads her. 
p eyes, ; | 
By which each day ſome new adorer dies. 
Serena, by good humour doubly fair, 49. 
With native ſweetneſs charms, and fmiling air. 
While Flora's youthful years and looks diſplay 
The bloom of ripening fruits, the innocence of 
The 1 25 ſweets. that months of plesſure 
| ring, : 
The dawn - Love, and Life's indulgent ſpring. 
Twere endleſs to deſcribe the various darts, 45 
With which the fair are arm'd to conquer hearts. 
Whatever can the raviſh'd ſoul inſpire 
With tender thoughts, and animate defire, 


And long the lovely rivals ſtrove in vain, 50 
While Cupid unreſolv'd {till ſearch'd around ( 
the plain. ; 
o! could 1 find, ſaid Love, the phœnix ſhe, 
{| In whom at once the ſeveral charms agree; 
That phœnix ſhe the laurel crown ſhould have 54 
and Love himſelf with pride become her ſlave. 
| He ſcarce had fpoke, when ſee—Harmon® 
came 


Of favourite nymphs, for conqueſt, moſt re- N drouglit her there, and not defire of 


fame; 


And Venus from his forchead took the blinding 5 


> 


Fd 
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Unknowing of the choice, till ſhe beheld 

The god approach to crown her in the field. 

Th' unwilling maid, with wond'rous modeſty, 60 
Diſclaim'd her right, and put the laurel by : 
Warm bluſhes on her tender cheeks ariſe, | 
And doub e ſoftneſs beautify d her eyes. 

At this, more charm'd, the rather I beſtow, 
gaid Love, theſe honours you in vain forego; 65 
Take then the wreath, which you, victorious 

fair, 
Have moſt deſerv'd, yet leaſt affect to wear. 


—— 


; * 
TO A 


BRAU LADY 
PLAYING ON THE ORGAN. 


| HEN fam'd Cecilia on the organ play'd, 
And fill'd with moving ſounds the tune- 
ful frame, | 
Drawn by the charm, to hear the ſacred maid, 
From heaven, tis ſaid, a liſtening angel came. 
Thus ancient legends would our faith abuſe; 53 
In vain——for were the bold tradition true, 
While your harmonious touch that charm re- 
news, 
Again the ſeraph would appear to you. 
O happy fair! in whom with pureſt light, 
Virtue's united beams with beauty ſhine! 16 
Should heavenly gueſts deſcend to bleſs our ſight, 


What form more lovely could they wear than 
thine? | 


. - 


* mourrai de trop de plaiſit 
Si je la trouve favourable; 
Je mourrai de trop de deſir 

S je la tiouve inexorable. 


Ainſi je ne ſgaurois guerir 

e la douleur qui me poſſede; 
Je ſuis aſſurẽ de perir 7 
Var le mal, au par le remede. 


I'N ENGLISH, 


DIE with too tranſporting joy, 
if ſhe 1 love rewards my fire; 
he's inexorably coy, 
ith too much paſſion I expire. 


No Way the fates afford to ſhun 
8 e cruel torment I endure; 
ince I am doom'd to be undone 


By the diſeaſe or by the cure, 


| 


* 


a 


| Adorn'd with ſpoils in battle won, 
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To A 
2 iT TT 
DAlNTER, if thou canſt ſafely gaze 
On all the wonders of that face; 
If thou haſt charms to guard a heart 
Secure by ſecrets of thy art; 
O] teach the mighty charm, that we $5 


May gaze ſecurely tod, like thee. 
Canſt thou Love's brighteſt lightning draw, 
Which none e'er yet unwounded ſaw ? 
To what then wilt thou next a pire, 
Unleſs to imitate Jove's fire? 

Which is a leſs adventurous pride, 
Though *twas for that Salmoneus dy'd. 
That beauteous, that victorious fair, 


{ Whoſe chains ſo many lovers wear; 


Who with a look can arts infuſe, 
Creat: a Painter, or a Muſe; | 
Whom crowds with awful rapture view; 
She ſits ſerene, and ſmiles on you 
Your genius thus inſpir'd will ſoar 
To wondrous heights unknown before, 
And to her beauty you will own 
Your future ſkill and fix'd renown. 

So when of old great Ammon's ſon, 


15 


In graceful picture choſe to ſtand, 

The work of fam'd Apelles' hand; 

*« Exert thy fire, the monarch ſaid, 
Now be thy boldeſt ſtrokes diſplay'd, 
To let admiring nations ſee 

Their dreaded victor drawn by thee ; 
To others thou may'ſt life impart. 
But I'll immortalize thy art? 


25 


30 


| TO THE 
AUTHOR oO 
FATAL FRIENDSHIP, 


A TRAGEDY. 


As when Camilla once, a warlike dame, 
In bloody battles won immortal fame, 
For ſook her female arts, and choſe to bear 5 
The ponderous ſhield, and heave the maſſy ſpear, 
Superior to her ſex, ſo ſwift ſhe flew, | 
That friends and foes, alike ſurpris'd, behold | 
The brave Virago deſperately bold, * 
Aad thought her Pallas in a human mould. 
Such is our wonder, matchleſs maid ! to ſee 
The tragic laurel thus deſerv'd by thee. | 
Still greater praiſe is yours; Camilla ſhines 
Por ever bright in Virgil's ſacred lines, _ 
You in your own.— a 
Nor need you to another's bounty owe, 
For what yourſelf can on yourſelf beſtow; 
So monarchs in full health are wont to rear, 
At their own charge, their future ſepulchre. 
Who thy perfections fully would commend, 


1 


| Muſt think how others their vain hours miſſpend, 
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In elif viſits, pride, impert! nence, 

Drels, dancing, and d:ſcourſe de void of ſenſe ; : 
 Yotwila fan, to picaſe ſome fochiſh beau, 
And ſing an empty ſong, the moſt they know; 


Thus ſome have repreſented woman-kind. 
But you, your ſex's champion, are come forth 
10 fight their quarrel, and affert their worth; 
Our Salick law of wit you have deſtroy'd, 


pride. 
While we look on, and with repining eyes 
Behold you bearing off ſo rich a prize, 
Spite of ill-nature, we are forc'd t' approve 
Such dazzling charms, and, ſpite of envy, love. 


You „and the firſt of ſtage -· reformers too 
No vicious ſtrains pollute your moral ſcene, 


clean ; 3 


Sing boldly then, nor buſy cerſure fear, 
Your virgia voice offends no virgin ear, 
Proceed in tragic numbers to ditcloſe 
Strange turns ef fate, and unexpected woes. 
Reward, and puniſh ! awfully diſpenſe 
Heaven's judgments, and declare a Providence; 
Nor let the comic Muſe your labours ſhare, 
*[is meanneſs, aſter this, the ſock to wear: 
Though that too merit praiſe, tis nob er toil 
'T? extort a tear, than to provoke a fmile. 


407 


Would copy low-land boors at Snic-a-Snee ? 
& ccept this tribute, madam, and excule 
The haſty rapturcs of a icranger Muſc. 
1598. 


O N 


DIVINE POETRY, 


vey d, 
And virgin innocence before him play'd; 
In that illuſtrious morn, that lovely foring, 
The Muſe, by Heaven inſpir'd, began to ſing. 
Deſcending angels, in harmonious lays, 


Such was the ſacred art—We now deplore + 


When Vice from hell rear'd up its hydra-head, 
Th' affrighted maid, with chaſte Aſtrza, fled, 
And ſought protection i in her nat:ve {ky 


ply. 
Yet to ſome few, 


In ages paſt, her heavenly charms were known. 
Hence learn'd the bard, in lofty ſirai: s to tell 
How paticnt Virtue i over hell; 


Strains ſuch as yours the ſtricteſt teſt will bear: 9 


H U G H E S 


In body weak, more impotent of mind. 25 


Eſtabliſh'd female claim, and triumph d oer our 


Nor is this all th' applauſe that is your due, 35 


Chaſte are your e and your expreſſion 


What hand, that can deſign a hiſtory, 50 


N Nature's golden age, when new-born day 
Array'd the ikies, and earth was green and 


Say; 
When God. with pleaſure, all his works ſur- 


Taught the firſt happy pair their Maker's praiſe. 


The Muſc's loſs, ſince Eden is no more. 10 


In vain the heathen Nine her abſence . ſup- 


whoſe dazzling virtues 
ſhone , 15 


N 


5 


% h D R NM S. 


Through parting ſeas, derivd his ſongs of 
praiſe : s 20 
She gave the rapturous ode, whuſo ardent lay 
Sings female force, and vanquiſh'd Siſera; 


She tun'd to pious notes the pſalmiſt's ſyre, 
| And ſill'd Iſaiah's breaſt with more than Pindar's 


fire | 


„ os £2 3 


FOR THE LATE DUKE OF 
TER'S BIRTH-DAx. 


J. 


Wu ve Venus in her 4 arms 

The God of battles held, 

And ſooth'd him with her tender charms, 
Victorious from the ficid ; 

By chunee ſhe caſt a lovely ſmile, #29 
P opitious, down to carth, 

And view d in Britain's happy iſle 

Great Glouccſter s glorious birth. 


II. 


Look, Mars, ſhe ſaid ; look Gown, and ſee 
A child of royal race 10 
Let's crown the bright nativity 
With every princely grace: 
Thy heavenly image let me bear, 
And ſhine a Mars below; 
Form you his mind to warlike care, 13 
I 11 fofter gifts beſtow, 


III. 


Thus at his birth two deities 
Their bleſſings did impart; 
And love was breath'd into his eyes, 
And glory form d his heart. 20 
His childhood makes of war a game; 
Betimes his beauty charms 
The fair ; who burn d with en flame 
For him, as he for arms. 


1699. 


WRITTEN GLOUCES» 


"DA | 
7 x8. ck, 
FINELY cus, in VELLUM) 
BY NI O I. I N D 4 


HEN Fancy did Molinda's hand invite, : 
V Without the help of colour, ſhads, 0 
light, 
To form in vellum, ſpotleſs as her mind, 
The faireſt image of the feather d kind, 
Nature herſelf a ſtrict attendance paid, 5 
Charm'd with th' attainments of th illuſtr.0 
maid, 


me 


And hence the chief, who led the choſen race 


W nnn 


Enſpir'd her thought, and, ſmiling, ſaid, I'll ſee 
ow well this fair-one's art can copy me, 
Zo to her favourite Titian once ſhe came, 


To guide his pencil, and atteſt his fame, 10 


With tranſport granting all that ſhe could give, 
And bid his works to wondering ages live. 

Nor with leſs tranſport here the goddeſs ſees 
The curious piece advance by flow degrees; 
At laſt ſuch {kill in every part was ſhown, 15 
It ſeem'd a new creation of her own; 
She ſtarts, to view the finiſh'd figure riſe, 
And ſpreads his ample train enrich'd with eyes; 
To ſee, with lively grace, his form expreſs'd, 
The ſtately honours of his riſing creſt, 0 


His comely wings, and his ſoft ſilky breaſt ! 


The leaves of creeping vines around him play, 
And Nature's leaves leſs perfect ſeem than they. 
O matchleſs bird | whoſe race, with niceſt 


care 
Heaven ſeems in pleaſure to have form'd ſo 
fair ! | 25 


From whoſe gay plumes ev'n Phœbus with de- 


light 
Sees his own rays reflected doubly bright 
Though numerous rivals of the wing there be 
'That ſhare our praiſe, when not compar'd to thee, 


| Soon as thy riſing glories ſtrike our cyes, 30 


Their beauty ſhines no more, their luſtre dies. 

So wnen Molinda, with ſuperior charms, | 

Dazzles tte ring, and other nymphs diſarms, 

To her the rallying Loves and Graces fly, 

And, fixing there, proclaim the victory. 35 
No wonder, then, fince ſhe was born t' excel, 

This b.rd's fair image ſhe deſcribes ſo well: 

Happy, as in ſome temple thus to ſtand, 

Immortaliz'd by her ſucceſsful hand. 


O N 
LUeIi N DA $::TRA- TABLE. 


JOE TS invoke, when they rehearſe 
In happy ſtrains thęir pleaſing dreams, 
Some Muſe unſeen to crown their verſe, 
And boaſt of Heliconian ſtreams; 


But here, a real Muſe inſpires 
(Who more reviving ſtreams imparts) 
Our fancies with the Poets fires, 
And with a nobler flame our hearts. 


While from her hand each homur'd gueſt 
Receives his cup with liquor crown d, 10 
He thinks 'cis Jove's immortal feaſt, 
And Venus deals the nectar round. 


As o er each ſountain, Poets ſing, | 
Some lovely guardian-nymph has ſway, 
ho from the conſecrated ſpring, 15 
Will beaſts and ſatyrs deives away : | 


So hither dares no ſavage preſs, 
* Beauty's ſovercign power defies; 
All, drinking here, her charms conſeſo, 


Proud to be enquer'd by her exes. 20 
\ vyL, IV. N b N £ | 
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When Pheœbus try'd his herbs in vain 
On Hyacinth; had ſhe been there, 
With tea ſhe would have cur'd the ſwain, 
Who only then had dy'd for her. | 
January 1, 1701. N 


N M A R C H. 


TI-TORIA comes! ſhe leaves the forag'd 
grooves 

Her flying camp of Graces and of Loves 

Strike all their tents, and ſor the march prepare, 

And to new ſcenes of triumph wait the Kir ; 

Ualike the flaves which other warriors gain, 5 

That loath ſubjection, and would break thgir 
33 

Her rural ſlaves their abſent victor mourn, 

And wiſh rot liberty, but her return. 

The conquer'd countries droop, while ſhe's away, 

And ſlowly to the ſpring their contribution pay. 

While cooing turtles, doubly now alone, 

With their loſt loves another loſs bemoan. 

Mean time in pedpled citie crowds preſs on, 
And jealous ſeem who ſhall be firſt undone, 
Victories, like Fame, before th* invader fly, 15 
And lovers yet unſeeing haſte to die. 

While ſhe with careleſs unclated mind, 

Hears daily conqueſts which ſhe ne'er deſign'd: 
In her a loſt, yet cruel hear: is found, 73 
Averſe to cure, and vajaly griev'd to wound. 20 


* 


— — 


WRITTEN IN A LADY'S PRAYER-BOOK 


O fair a form, with ſuch devotion join'd ! 
A virgin body and a ſpotleſs mind ! 
Pleas d with her prayers, while Heaven propitious 


ſees | 
The lovely votarcſs on her bended kne s, 


Sure it muſt think ſome angel loſt its way, 
And happening on our wretched earth to ſtray ; ' 
Tir'd with our follies, fain would take its flight, 
And begs to be reſtor'd to thole bleſt rea'ms ef 

light, : 


— 


9 
CN THE | 
$ No 
FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 
ANTON Zep yr, come away! 
On this tweet, this ſilent gro ve, 


Sacred to the Muſe and Love, 
In gentle whiſper'd murmurs play ! 
K k 5 
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. With ſteady courage and undaunted mien, 20 


Li 
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„ Sgkcatde 
Come let thy ſo}, thy.balmy breeze 5 
Diffuſe thy vernal ſweets around — 
From ſproutine, flowers, and bloſſom'd trees; 
While hills and echoing valcs reſaund.. , 
With notes, which wing'd muſicians ſing 
In honour to the bloom of ſpring. 
11 
Lovely ſeaſon of defire ! 
Nature ſmiles with joy to ſee 
ne amcrots months led on dy thee, 
I hat kindly wake her genial fire. 
The brighteſt object in the flies, 
The faireſt lights that ſhine below, 
The ſun, and Mira's charming eyes, 
At thy return more charming grow: 
With double glory they appear, 
v warm and grace the infant year. 


oa. 4 


OA CE, 
ODE If. BOOK II. 

- The deen of this Ode wvas to infinuate to Auguſtus the 
danger of tranyferving the ſeat of the empire from 
Rome t Troy, which we dre informed he once en- 
tertained thoughts of. 155 

; | F. 2 
he man to right inflexibly inclin'd, 

Poiſing on virtue's baſe his mind, 
Reſts in himſelf ſecure, 
Indiſſolubly firm in good; 0 
Let tempeſts riſe, and billows rage, 5 
All rock within, he can unmov'd endure 
The foaming fury cf the flood, 
When bellowing winds their jarring troops en- 
gage, - 
Or waſteful civil tumultsrol! along 
With fiercer ſtrength, and louder roar, 10 
Driving the torrent of che throng, 
And gathering into power. 
Let a proud tyrant caſt a killing frown ; 
Or Jove in angry thunder cn the world look 
down ; f 8 
N. y, let the frame of nature crack, 15 
And all the ſpacious globe on high, 
Shattęr'd with univerſal rack, 
Come tumbling from the ſky : 
Vet he ll ſurvey the horrid ſcene 
The only thing ſerene ! | 
. Y 
Thus Pollux and great Hercules, 
Roam'd thropgh the world, and bleſt the nations 
; round, - . 

Till, rais'd at length to heavenly palaces, 
Aankicd, as gods, their benefadt ions crown'd; 25 
With theſe, Auguſtus ſhall for ever ſhine, | 
And ſtain his reſy lips in cups divine. 

Thus his fierce tigers Jannelels Bacchus beat; 


P O E M 8. 


Impatient of the bir, and fretting on the rein 3 30 
Through yielding clouds he drives th' impetuoug 
car. 3 
Great Romulus purſu d the ſhining trace, 
and leapt the lake, where all 
Ihe reſt of mortals fall, if Ho 
And with his * father's horſes ſcour'd the ſame 
bright airy race, N 


Then in full ſenate of the deities. 


Settling the ſeats of power and future ſate, 
Juno began the high debate, 
And with this righteous ſentence pleas'd the 
ſkies : ; | 
© O Troy! ſhe ſaid, O hated Troy! 40 
A f forcign woman, an af boy, 
« Lewd, partial, and unjuſt, 
„ Shook all thy proudeſt towers to duſt ; 
„ Inclin'd to ruin from the time 
« Thy king did mock two powers divine, 4; 
* And ras'd thy fated walls in perjury. b 
« But doubly damn'd by that offence, 
© Which did Minerva's rage incenſe» 
And offer'd wrong to me. | 
No more the treacherous raviſher 88 
e Shines in full pomp and youthful charms; 
Nor Priam's impious houſe with He or's ſpear 
 * Repels the violence of Grecian arms. | 


4 | iv. 


Our feuds did long embroif the mortal rout, 
At laſt the ſtorm is ſpent, 561 
My fury with it ebbing out, 

. © © Theſe terms of peace content; 

© To Mars I grant among the ſtars a place 

For his ſon Romulus, of Trojan race; hr, 

Here ſhall he dwell in theſe divine abodes, 60 
Drink of the heavenly bowl; 

And in this ſhi.ing court his name enrol, 

With the ferene and ever-vacant gods; 

& While ſeas ſhall rage between his Rome and 

Troy, CONE 

85 The horrid diſtance breaking wide, 6; 

The baniſh'd Trojans ſhall the globe enjoy, 
And reign in every place belide ; 

While beaſts inſult my $ judge's duſt, and 

hide 1 | 

© Their litter in his curſed tomb, 

„The ſhining capitol of Rome 70 
<« Shall overlook the world with awful pride, 
« And Parthians take their laws from that eter 
| nal dome. | 
| V. t 
Let Rome extend her fame to every ſhore; 

« And let no banks or mounds reſtrain 


{| © Th' impetuous torrent of her wide command; 7 


« The ſeas ſrom Europe, Africk part in vain; 
„ Swelling above thoſe floods, her power 
« Shall, like its Nile, o'erflow the Lybian land. 


* Romulus was ſuppaſed to be the fon of Mars by tht 


pri eſs Ilia. : 
9 Helen, I Paris 
; 5 Paris, 6 


The glaring ſavages reſiſt in vain, 


\ 8 


ern Io 


* 4 rg 


1d, 


the 
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ee Shining in poliſh'd ſteel, ſhe dares 
The glittering beams of gold deſpiſe, 80 
« Gold, tbe great ſource of human cares, 
« Hidwiſcly deep from mortal eyes, 
&« Till, ſought in evil hour by hands unbleſt, 
« Opening the dark abodes, 
« There iſſued forth a direful train of woes, 83 
« 'That give mankind no reſt ; 
« For gold, devoted to the infernal gods, 
« No native human uſes knows. 


VI. 


« Where'er great Jove did place 
« The bounds of nature jet unſcen, 90 

« He meant a goal of glory to. the race 
« The Roman arms ſhall ſhine : 

&« Rejoicing, onward they approach 

„% To view the outworks of the world, 

„The maddening fires, in wild debauch, 

The inows and rains unborn, in endleſs eddies 

whirl'd! LIKE | 
VII. 


« Tis I, O Rome, pronounce theſe fates behind, 
But will thy m—_ with this condition bind, 
; + That no falſe filial piety, 


—_— - 


In idle ſhapes deluding thee, 100 


Or confidence of power. 5 
© Tempt thee again to raiſe a Trojan tower; 
©. Troy, plac'd beneath malignant ſtars, 
Haunted with omens ſtill the ſame, 


_ © Rebuilt. ſhall but renew the former flame, 10 


« Jove's wife and ſiſter leading on the wars, 
„Thrice let her ſhine with brazen walls, 
* Rear'd up by heavenly bands; | 
And thrice in fatal duſt ſhe falls, ; 


„By faithful Grecian hands; 110 
Thrice the dire ſcene ſhall on the world re- 
turn, 


* And captive wives again their ſons and huſ- - 
bands mourn.” 5 

But ſtop. preſumptuous Muſe, thy daring flight, { 

Nor hope in thy weak lyric lay, | 

The heavenly language to diſplay, 115 

Or bring the counſels of tlie gods to light. 


. 


GREENWICH-PARK. 


1 Paphian iſle was once the bleſt abode 
Of Beauty's goddeſs and her archer god. 
There 5 bowers and amorous ſhades were * 
: = __ e 

Fair eypreſs walks, and myrtles ever green. 

"Twas there, ſurrounded by a hallow'd wood, 5 
Sacred to love, a ſplendid tempie ſtood ; | 
Where altars were with coſtly gums perfum'd, | 
And lovers ſighs aroſe, aud ſmoke from hearts 
. conſum d. „ 5 ö 
Till, thence remov d, the queen of beauty flies 
a, ritain, fam'd for bright victorious eyes. 
: ere fix d, the choſe a ſweeter ſeat for love, 

ud Greerwich-park is now her Cyprian grove, 


POEMS. vor: 


Nor fair Parnaſſus with this hill can vie, 
Which gently ſwells into the wondering ſky, | 
Commanding all that can tranſport our fight, 1.5 
And varying with each view the freſh delight. 
From hence my Muſe prepares to wi g her way, 
And wanton, like the Thames, through ſmiling 

meads would ſtray ; 4 
Deſcribe the groves beneath, the ſylvan bowers, 


Ihe river's winding train, and great Augulta's 


towers. | | 
But ſee !—a living proſpeR drawing near 
At once tranſports, and railes awful fear | 
Love s favourite band. ſelected to maintain 
His choiceſt triumphs, and ſupport his, reign. 
Muſe, pay thy homage here—yet oh beware! 25. 
And draw the glorious ſcene with artful carc, 
For fooliſh praiſe is ſatire on the fair. 
Behold where bright Urania does advance, | 
And lightens through the trees with &yery | 


A careleſs pleaſure in her air is ſeen | 39. 


PROS. 


grove . 
Surpriz d by chance the ſleeping god of love; 
His head reclin'd upon a tuſt of green, 
And by him ſcatter'd lay his arrows bright aad 
keen; | 
She ty'd hi wings, and ſtole his wanton darts, 
Then, laughing, wak'd the tyrant lord of hearts. 
He ſmil'd,—-and ſaid—Tis well, is ſulting fair! 
Yet how you ſport with fleeping Love beware! 
My loſs of darts 1 quickly can ub 50 
Your looks ſhall triumph Yor Love,s deity : 62 
And though you now my feeble power diſdain, 
You once perhaps may feel a lover s pain. | 
Though Helen s form, and Cleopatra's charms, 
The boait of ſame, once kindled dire alarms : 55 
Thoſe Cazzling lights the world no more muſt 


„ + VIEW; | a 
And ſcarce would think the bright deſcription 
true, N 
Did not that ray of beauty, more divine, 
In Mira's eyes by tranſmigration ſhine. | 
Her ſhape, her air. proportion lovely face, co 
And matchleſs ſcin, contend with rival grace; 
And Venus lf, proud of th' officious aid, 
With all her charms adorns th' illuſtrious maid. 
But hark !—what more than mortal ſounds 


are theſe ? 


- þ Be Gill, ye whiſpering winds, and movipg trees! 


A ſecond Mira does ail hcarts ſurpriſe, 

At once victorious with her voice and gyes. 
Her eyes aloue can tendereſt love inſpire, 

Her heavenly voice improves thg yourg deſire, 


S2 


So weſtern gales in fragrant gardens play 50 
On buds produc'd by the ſun's quickening ray 
Aud ſpread them into life, and gently chide ( 
their ſtav, 
We court that ſkill, by which we're ſure to die; 
Ihe modeſt fair would fain our ſuit deny, 
And ſings unwillingly with trembling fear, 95 
As if concern'd our ruin is fo near; 
So generous victers ſofteſt pity know, 
4nd with reluctance ſtrike the fatal blow. 
Engaging Cynthia s arm'd with every grac- 0 
Her lovely mind ſhines cheerful through her 
face, | | 80 
A ſacred la:np in'a fair cryſtal caſe. 
Not Venus ſtar, the brighteſt of the ſphere, 
miles ſo ſerene, or caſts a light ſo clear. 
O happy brother of this wondrous fair! 
"The beſt of ſiſters well deſerves thy care; 85 
Her ſighing lovers; who in crowds adore, 
Would with thy place, did they not wiſh for 
more, | 
What angels are, when we defire to know, 
We form a thought by ſuch as ſhe below, 
And thence conclude they're bright beyond com- 
pare, 
Compos'd of all that's good, and all that's fair. 
There yet remains unnam d a dazzling throng. 
Of nymphs, who to theſe happy ſhades belong. 
O Venus! lovely queen of ſoft deſires ! 


For ever dwell where ſuch ſupply thy fires! 95 


May Virtue ſtill with Beauty ſhare the ſway, 
Aud the glad world with willing zeal obey ! 


2 


*» 


#4 
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H' infp ring Muſes and the God of Love, 
Which molt ſhould grace the fair Molinda 
ſtrove : ; | 

Love arm'd her with his bow and keen. ſt darts, 
"The Muſes more enrich'd her mind with arts. 
Though Greece in ſhining temples heretofore 5 
Did Venus' end Minerva's powers adore, 
The ancients thought no ſingle goddeſs fit, 
To reign at once o'er Beauty and o'cr Wit; 


- Each was a ſeparate claim ; till now we find 


The different titles in Molinda join'd. 10 
From hence, when at the court, the fark, the 
play, 


She gilds the evening, or improves the day, 

All eyes regard her with tranſporting fire, 

One ſex with env burns, and one with fierce de- 
| fire : | | 

But when withdrawn from public ſhew and noiſe, 
In filent works her fancy ſhe employs, 

A ſmiling train of Arts around her ſtand, 


And court improvement from her curious hand. 


Sbe, their bright Tae o er all prefides, 
And with like ſkill her pen and needle guides; 20 
Ey this we. ſee gay ſilken landſcapes wrought, 
Ey that the landicape of a beauteous thought: 
Whether her vcice in tuneful airs ſhe moves, 

Of cuts diſſembled flowers and paper groves, 


4 
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Her voice tranſports the ear with ſoſt delight 25 
Her flowers and groves ſurpriſe the raviſh'd fight; 
Which ev'n to Nature's wonders we prefer ; 

All but that wonder Nature form'd in her. 


— 
A LETTER 


To A 


HILST thou art happy in a bleſt retreat, 
And free from care doſt rural ſongs re- 


eat, 

Whilſt 3 air fans thy poetic fire, 

And pleaſant groves with ſprightly notes inſpire. 
(Groves, whoſe receſſes and refreſhing ſhade 5$ 
Indulge th' invention, and the judgment aid) 

, *midſt the ſmoke and clamours of the town, 


Paſs my unactive hours ;j— 

In ſuch an air, how can ſoft numbers low, 10 

Or in ſuch ſoil the ſacred laurel grow? . 

All we can boaſt of the poetic fire, 

Are but ſome ſparks that ſoon as born expire. 
Hail happy woods! harbours of peace and joy! 

Where no black cares the mind's repoſe deſtroy ! 

Where grateful Silence unmoleſted reigns, 

Aſſiſts the Muſe, and quickens all her ſtrains. 

Such were the ſcencs of our firſt parents' love, 

in Eden's groves with equal flames they ſtrove, 


3 


wind, 20 


And murmuring ſtreams, to grace their nuptials 


join'd., 4 
All nature ſmil'd; the plains were ſreſh and green, 
- Unſtain'd the ſountains, and the heaveus ſerene. 
Ye bleſt remains of that illuſtrious age! 
Delightful ſprings and woods 25 
Might I with you my peaceful days live o'er, 
You, and my friend, whoſe abſence I deplore, 
Calm as a gentle brook's unruffled tide 
Should the delicious flowing minutes glide; 
Diſcharg'd of care, on unfrequented plains, 50 
We'd ſing of rural joys in rural ſtrains. 
No falſe corrupt delight our thoughts ſhould move, 
But joys of friendſhip, poetry, and loye. 
While others fondly feed ambition's fire, 
And to the top of human ſtate aſpire, 35 
That from their airy eminence they mzy 
With pride and ſcorn th' inferior world furvey, 
Here we ſhould dwell obſcure, yet happier far 
| than they. 5 


V F E 38 
PRESENTED TO A LADY, 


1 
WITH A DRAWING (BY THE AUTHOR) OF 
. CUPID, 


| \ V HEN generous Dido in diſguiſe careſs'd 
/ "his god, and ſerdly claſp'd him to ber 


breaſt, 


FRIEND IN THE COUNTRY. 


That choke my Muſe, and weigh my fancy down, 


While warbling birds, ſoſt whiſpering breaths of 


or 


HUGHES'S W N 


Ul m 


goon the fly urchin ſtorm'd her tender heart, 
And amorous flames diſpers'd through every part. 
In vain ſhe ſtrove to check the new-born fire, 5 
It ſcorn'd her weak eſſays, and roſe the hiyher: 
In vain from feaſts and balls relief ſhe ſought, 
The Trojan youth alone employ'd her thought: 
Yet Fate oppos'd her unrewarded care; - 
Forſaken, ſcorn'd, ſhe periſh'd in deſpair. . To 
No ſuch event, fairnymph, you need to ſear, 
Smiles, without darts, alone attend him here; 
Weak and unarm'd, not able to ſurpriſe, 
He waits for influence from your conquering eyes. 
Heaven change the omen, then; and may this 
prove 15 
A happy prelude to ſucceſsful love! 


HH Oo ˖ ˙ 
BOOK I. ODE XXII. 


„Integer . ſceleriſque purus, 
Nun eget Maur / jaculis, neque arcu.“ Vc. 
IMJTATED IN PARAPHRASE, 
| I. | 
FT FENCE laviſh fear! thy Stygian wings diſ- 
play ! | 
Thou ugly fiend of hell, away! | 
Wrapp d in thick clouds, and ſhades of night, 
To conſcious ſouls Uirect thy flight! 
There Lrood on guilt, fix there a loath'd em- 
brace, | ys 
And propagate vain terrors, frights, 
Dreams, goblins, and imagin d iprights, 
Thy viſionary tribe, thy black aud monſtr us 


race. 
Go, haunt the flave that ſtains his hands in 
gore! | 35 
Poſſeſs the perjur'd mind, and rack the uſurer 
more, 1 
Than his oppreſſion did the poor before. 


II. 


Vainly, y u feeble wretches, you prepare 
The glitte.ing ſorgery of war; x 


The poiſon'd ſhaft, the Parthian bow, and | 


ſpear 
Like that the warlike Moor is wont to wield, 
Which pois d and guided from his ear 106 
\ He hurls impetuous throu:h the ficld 
In vain 2 hoo the helin, aud heave in vain the 
ield; N 

He's only ſafe, whoſe armour of defence 

Is adamantine innocence. © 20 


III. 


If o'er the ſteepy Alps he go, 
Vaſt mountains of eternal inow, £ 
Or where fam'd Ganges and Hydaſpes flow ; 
If ver parch*d Libya's d:ſert land, © | 
Where threatening f10m afar _ 25 
Th” affrighted traveller a 


Encounters moving hills of ſane; 


| 


280 
No ſenſe of danger can diſturb his reſt; 
He fears no human force, nor ſavage bcaſt ; 
Impenetrable courage ſteels his manly breaſt. 30 


IV. 


Thus, late within the Sabine g ove, 

While free from care, and full of love, 

I raiſe my tuneful voice, and ſtray 

Regardleſs of myſelf and way, 

A grizly wolf, with glaring eye, 28 
Viewed me unarm'd, yet paſs'dunhurtful by. 
A fiercer monſter ne'er, in queſt of food, 

Ajpulian foreſts did moleſt; 

Numidia never ſaw a more prodigious beaſt; 
Numidia, mother of the yellow brood, 40 
Where the ſtern ion ſhakes his knotted mane, 

And roars aloud for prey, and ſcours the ſpacious 

plain. 
" V- 
Place me where no ſoft breeze of ſummer wind 

Did e' er the ſtiffen'd ſoil unbind, 

Where no refreſhing warmth e'er durſt invade, 


But Winter holds his uz. moleſted ſcat, 
In all his hoary robes array'd, 


And rattling ſtorms of hail, and noiſy tempeſts 


beat. | 
Place me beneath the ſcorching blaze 
Of the fierce ſun's immediate rays, 50 
Whete houſe or cottage ne'er were ſeen, 


Nor rooted plant or tree, nor ſpringing green 


Yet, lovely Lalage, my generous fiame 
Shall ne'er expire; I Il boidly ſing of thee, _ 
Charm d with the muſic of thy name, 55 
And guarded by the gods of Love and Poctry. 


— — 


» 
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BO OE II. ODE XVI. 
JW \ 


TO CGROSPHU 8. 


© Otium Divos rogat in patent 
a - 
Preiſus Aga, Ec. 


IMITATED IN PARAPHRASE., 


J. 


NDULGENT Quiet! power ſerene, 
Mother of Peace, and Icy, and Love! 
O ſay, thou calm propitious queen, 
Say, in what f litary grove, 
Within what hollow rock, or winding cell, 5 
By human eyes unſeen, 
Like ſome retreated Druid doſt thou dwell? 
And why, illuſive goddeſs! why, 
When we thy manſion would ſurronnd, 
Why doſt thou lead us through inchanted 
ground, 
To mock our vain reſearch, and from our wiſhes 


4. 
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> Acroſs the gilded rooms of ſtate, 
And their fout neſts, like ſwallows, build 


. 


The wandering ſailors, pale with fear, | 
For thee the gods implore, 4 
When the tempeſtuous ſea runs high, 14 
And when, through ail the dark benighted ſky, | 
No friendly moon or ſtars appear 
To guide their ſteerage to the ſhore: * | 
For thee the weary ſoldier prays; | 
Furious in fight the fons of Thrace, | 
And Medes, that wear majeſtic by their fide 
A full-charg'd quiver's decent pride, 
Gladly with thee would paſs inglorious days, 
Renounce the warrior's tempting praiſe, 
And buy thee, if thou might'ſt be ſold, 
With gems, and purple veſts, and ſtores of plan- 
der'd gold. , 25 
III. 


II. 2 + $ 


But neither boundleſs wealth, nor guards that | 


wait 
Around the conſul's honour'd gate, 
Nor anti-chambers with attendants fill'd, 
The mind's unhappy tumults can abate, 
Or baniſh ſullen cares, that fly - 30 


"Cloſe to the palace-roofs, and towers that pierce 
the ſry. 
Much leſs will nature's modeſt wants ſupply ; 
And happier lives the homely ſwain, 35 
Who, in ſome cottage, far ſrom noiſe, 
His few paternal goods cnjoys, 
Nor knows the ſordid luſt of gain, 
Nor with Fear's tormenting pain 
His hovering ſteps deſtreys. 40 
| IV. 
Vain man! that in a narrow ſpace 
It endleſs game projxs the daring ſpear ! 
For ſhort is life's uncertain race; 
Then why, capricious mortal! why 
Nofſt thou for happineſs repair mt 
To C:ftant climates, and a foreign air? 
Fool! ſrom thyſelf thou canſt not fly, 
Thyſelf, the ſource of all thy care. 
So flies the wounded ſtag, provok'd with pain, 
Bounds o'er the ſpacious downs in vain; 50 
he feather'd torment ſticks within his ſide, 
And from the ſmarting wound a purple tide 
Marks all his way with blood, and dyes the graſſy 


plain. 


But ſwifter ſar is execrable Care 8 
han ſtags, or winds that through the ſkies 


bear ; | 
Parſuing Care the failing ſkip out-llies, 
C:imbs the tall veſſel's painted fides ; 
Nor leaves arm'd ſquadrons in the ſield. 
ut with the marching horſemen rides, 60 


all places yield. 
VI. 


Then, ſince no ſtate's completely bleſt, 
Let's learp the bitter to allay 
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Thick-driving ſuows and yather'd tempeſts | 


nd dwells alike in courts and camps, and makes 


0 R (. 


With gentle mirth, and wiſely gay 
Enjoy at leaſt the preſent day, 65 

And leave to ſate the reſt. 
Nor with vain fear of ills to come 
Anticipate th' appointed doom. 
Soon did Achilles quit the ſtage, 
The hero fell by ſudden death; 70 

While Tithon to a tedious waſting age ; 

Drew his protracted breath. 

And thus old partial Time, my friend, 
Perhaps unaſk'd to worthleſs me 
1 hoſe hours of lengthen'd life may lend, 75 


Which he'll refuſe to thee.” . 

= VII. 
Thee ſhining wealth and plenteous joys ſur- 
round, ä 


And, all thy fruitſul fields around, 

Unnumber'd herds of c.ttle ſtray. 

Thy harneſs'd ſteeds with ſprightly voice 26 

Make neighbouring vales and hills rejoice, 

While ſmoothly thy gay chariot flies o'cr the ſwift 
_ meaſur'd way. 

Ta me the ſtars, with leſs profuſion kind, 
An humble fortune have aflign'd, | 
And no untuneful lyric vein, $5 
But a ſincere contented mind, 

'That can the vile malignant crowd diſdain, 


r 


THE 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


NCE, on a ſolemn feſtal day 
Held by th' immortals in the ſkies, 
Flora had ſummon'd all the deities 
That rule o er gardens, or ſurvey 
The birth of greens and ſpringing flowers, £ 
And thus addreſs d the genial powers. 


Ve ſhining graces of my courtly train, 
The cauſe of this aſſembly know 
In ſovereign Majeſty I reign 
Q'er the gay flowery univerſe below; 16 
Yet, my encreaſfing glory to maintain, 
A queen I'll chooſe with ſpotleſs honour fair, 
The delegated crown to wear. 
Let me your counſel and aſſiſtance aſk, 
T' accompliſh this momentous taſk. 15 


The deities that ſtood around, 
At firſt return'd amurmuring ſound; 
Then ſaid, Fair goddeſs, do you know 
The factious feud, this mult create, 
What jealous rage and mutual hate 20 
Among the rival flowers will grow? 
The vileſt thiſtle that infeſts the plain 
Will think his tawdry painted pride 
Deſerves the crown; and, if deny d, 
Perhaps with traitor-plots moleſt your reign. 25 
'Vain are your fears, Flora reply'd, 


'Tis fix d—and hear how Ll the cauſe decides 


BIRTH OF THE ROSE. 


W 
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3 


15 


10 


. 25 


cide . 


e ne 


in a venerable wood | | 
roy with vocal ſkill endued, 
Did wondrous oracles of old impart, 30 
Beneath a little bill's inelining fide, | 
A grotto's ſeen where nature's art 
Is exercis'd in all her ſmiling pride. 


Retir'd in this ſweet graſſy cell, 


A lovely wood-nymph once did dwe!l. 35 


She always pleas'd ; for more than mortal fire 

Shone in her eyes, and did her charms inſpire ; 

A Dryad bore the beauteous nymph, a Sylvan 
was her fire, 


Chaſte, wiſe, devout, The ſtill obey d 39 
With humble zeal Heaven's dread commands, 
To every a ion afk'd our aid, 

And oft before our altars pray'd; X 

Pure was her heart, and undefil'd her hands. 
She's dead—and from her ſweet remains 
The wond'rous mixture I would take, 45 

This much deſir'd. this perfect flower to make. 

Aſſiſt, and thus with our transforming pains, 
We'll digniſy the garden-beds, and grace our fa- 
vourite plains. 5 

Th' applauding deities with pleaſure heard, 
And for the grateſul work prepar' d. 50 
A buſy face the god of gardens wore ; 
Vertumnus of the party too, By 

From various ſweets th' exhaling ſpirits drew, 

While, in full caniſters, Pomona bore 
Of richeſt ſweets a plenteous ſtore ; 55 

Aud Veſta promis'd wondrous things to do. 
Gay Venus led a lively train X 

Of Smiles and Graces : the plump god of 

wine | 

From cluſters did the flowing nectar ſtrain, 

And filbd large goblets with his juice divine. 60 
Thus charg'd, they ſeek the honour'd ſhade 
Where liv d and died the ſpotleſs maid. 

On a ſoft couch of turf the body lay; 

1h approaching deities preſs'd all around, 
Prepar'd the ſacred rites to pay 8 
In filence, and with awe profound. 

Flora thrice bow'd, anè thus was heard to pray. 
Jove | mighty Jove ! whom all adore; 
Lxert thy great creative power! 69 

Let this fair corpſe be mortal clay no more; 

Transform it to a tree, to bear a bounteous 
flower— 25 
Scarce had the goddeſs ſpoke; when ſee ! 
The nymph's extended limbs the form of branches 
wear : | 

Behold the wondrous change, the fragrant tree 

To leaves was turn'd her flowing hair; 75 
and rich diffus'd perfumes regal'd the wanton air. 
Heavens! what new charm, what ſudden 
light, 2 

Improves the grot, and entertains the ſight ! 

A ſprouting bud begins the tree t'adorn; 79 

The large, the ſweet vermillion flower is born! 

The goddeſs thrice on the fair infant breath'd, 

To fpread it into life, and to convey 

The fragrant ſoul, and every charm bequeath'd 

To make the vegetable princeſs gay; 
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the general filence 
85 


Then kiſs'd it thrice: 
broke, 
And thus in loud rejoicing aceeuts ſpoke. 


Ye flowers at my command attendant here, 

Pay homage, and your ſovereign Roſe revere! 

No ſorrow on your drooping leaves be ſeen : 
Let all-be proud of ſuch a queen, 90 
So fit the floral crown to wear, 


To glorify the day, and grace the youthful 
year. 


Thus ſpeaking, ſhe the new-born favourite 
crown d: | | 
The transformation was complete ; 
The deities with ſongs the queen of flowers dic 
Frect: 
Solt flutes and tuneful harps were heard to 
ſound; . | 
Wil ile oa to heaven the well pleas'd goddeſs 
ies 


With her bright train, and reaſcends the ſkies. 


— 


4 : 
S IX C ANT 
OR : 
POEMS FOR MUSIC 
AFTER THE MANNER OF THE ITA- 
| LIANS. 
SET TO MUSIC BY MR, PEPUSCH. 


« Non ante vulgatas per artet, 
Ferba loquor ſocianda chordis.”” 


Hor- 
CANT A TREE 
; ON | 2 
ENGLISH BEAUTY. 
'RECITATIVE. 
W Beauty's, goddeſs from the. ocean 
| ſprung, 


Aſcending, o'er the wayes ſhe caſt a ſmile 
Pa fair Britannia's happy iſle, 
And rais'd her tuneful voice, and thus ſhe ſung. 


AIR. 


Hail Britannia ! hail to thee, 5 
Faireſt iſland of the ſea ! 
Thou my favourite land ſhalt be. 
Cyprus too ſhall own thy ſway, 
Arid dedicate to me its groves; | 
Yet Venus and her train of Loves IO 
Will with happier Britain ſtay. 
Hail Britannia! hail to thee, 
Faireft iſland of the ſea! 


' hon my favouritt land ſhalt be. | 
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RECITATIVE. 
Britannia heard the notes diffuſing wide, 1.5 
And ſaw the power whom gods and men 
adore, 


Approaching nearer with the tide, 
And in a rapture loudly cry'd, 
O welcome ! welcome to my ſhore ! 
AIR. 

J. ovely iſle ! ſo richly bleſt ! 
Beauty's palm is thine confeſs'd. 
Thy daughters all the world outſhine, 
Nor Venus” ſelf is ſo divine. 
Lovely iſle ! ſo richly bleſt! 


Beauty s palm is thine conſeſs'd. 25 


CANT ATA mT 
l 


RECITATIVE 
EE,—from ti e ſilent grove Alexis flies, 
And ſeeks with every pleaſing art 
To eaſe the pain, which lovely eyes 
Created iv his heart. 
To ſhining theatres he now repairs, Li 
To learn Canulla's moving airs, 
Where thus to Muſic s power — ſwain addreſs'd 
his . 
AIR. 8 
Charming ſounds! that ſweetly languiſh, 
Muſic, O compoſe my anguith ! 
Every paſlion yields to thee ; 
Phœbus, quickly then relieve me; 
Cupid ſhall no more deceive me; 
IU to ſprightlicr joys be free. 
| RECITATIVE. 
Apollo heard the fooliſh ſwain ; 
He knew, when Daphne once he lov' 4, 15 
How weak, t' aſſuage an 2morous pain, 
His own harmonious art had prov'd, 
And all his healing herbs, bow vain. 
Then thus he ſtrikes the ſpeaking ſtrings, 
Preluding to his voice, and ſings. 
AIR, | 
Sounds, though charming, can't relieve thee; 
Do not, ſhepherd, then deceive thee, 
Muſic i is the voice of love, 
Ik the tender maid believe thee, 
Soft relenting, 
Kind con enting, 
Wil alone thy pain e 


25 


III. 


„„ . 
ON THE 
. 
[wiTH VIOLINS.] 
. AIR 


AGRANT Flora! haſte, appear, 

Goddeſs of the youthful year 
Zephyr gent y courts thee now; 

On thy buds of roſes playing, 


— 4 


All thy breathing ſweets d: ſplaying, 5 


s r O M S. 


Hark, bis amorous breezes blow ? 
_ Fragrant Flora! haſte, appear 
Goddeſs of the youthful year 
Zephyr gently courts thee now. 
KECITA'TIVE. 


Thus on a fruitful hill, in the fair bloom of ſpring, 


The tuneful Colinet his voice did raiſe, 
1 he vales remurmur'd with his lays, 

«nd liſtening birds hung hovering on the wing, 
In whifpering ſighs foſt Zephyr by him few, 
While thu: the ſhepherd did his fong renew. 15 

AIR. | 


Lov: and pleaſure» gaily flowing, 
Come this charnung ſeaſon grace! 
Smile, ye fair! your joys beſtowing, 
Spring and youth will ſoon be going, 
Seize the bleſſings er- they paſs: 20 
Love and pleaſures gaily flowing, 
Come this charming 2 grace! 


c „ TA IN; 
M1 R A N d A. 
RECITATIVE. 


V IRANDA's tuneful vo ce and fame 
Had reach'd the wondering ſkies; 
From heaven the god of muſic came, 
And own'd a pleas'd ſurpriſe ; 
Ihen in a ſoft melodious lay, 2 
| Apollo did theſe grateful praiſes pay. 
AIR 


Matchleſs charmer ! | thine ſhall be 
The higheſt prize of harmony, 
Fhebus ever will inſpire thee, 
And th' applauding world admire thee; 10 
All ſhall in thy praiſe agree. | 
Matchleſs charmer ! thine ſhall be 
Ihe higheſt prize of harmony. 
« RECITA1TIVE. 
The rod then ſummon'd every uſe t' m_—_ 
And hail their fitter of the quire; 
Smilin 4 they ſtood around, her ſoothing ws bh 
ear, 
And fill'd her happy ſoul with all their fire. 
AIR. 


4D r ! how — ſweet, 
Doſt thou our cares allay ! 
When all thy moving graces meet, = 
How ſoftly doit thou ſteal our ea y hours away + 
O harmony! how wondrous ſweet, 
Doſt thou our cares allay 


rA. 
C N ND ON. 
RECITATIVE, 


HL, V. Corydon the lonely ſhepherd try d 
W His tuueful flute, and charm'd the gfoten 
The jealous nightingales, that ſtrove 
To trace his notes, contending dy'd ; 
At laſt hea s within a my rtle ſhade 5 
An echo anſwer all his ſtrain; 


10 


yay | 


H UG HE S 


Love ſtole the pipe of fleeping Pan, and play'd; 
Ihen with his voice decoys the liſtening ſwain. 


AIR. [with a flute] 


Gay ſhepherd, to befriend thee, 
Here pleaſing ſcenes attend thee, 10 
9 this way ſpeed thy pace 
if muſic can delight thee, 
Or viſions fair invite thee, 
This bower's the happy place: 
'Gay ſhepherd, to befriend thee, 15 
Here pleaſing ſcenes attend thee, 
O this way ſpeed thy pace | 
RECITATIVE. 


The ſhepherd roſe. he gaz'd around, 
And vainly ſought the magic ſound ; 
he God of Love his motion ſpies, 20 
Lays by the pipe, and ſhoots a dart 
*t hrough Corydon's unwary heart, 
Then, ſmiling, from has ambuſh flies ; 
While in his room, divinely bright, 
The reigning beauty of the groves ſurpris'd the 
ſhepherd's ſight. | 1 
AN. | 


Who, from love his heart ſecuring, | 
Can avoid th' inchanting pain? 
Pleaſure calls with voice alluring, | 
Beauty ſoftly binds the chain, 
Who from love his heart ſecuring, 30 
Can avoid th' inchanting pain? 


— 


CANE 4A TA VE + 


TAE 
c o C E x. | 
RECITATIVE. 


IR Cloe, proud and young, | 
The faireſt tyrant of the plain, 
Laugh'd at her adoring ſwain. | 
He ſadly ügh d—She gayly ſung, 8 | 
And, wanton, thus reproach'd his pain. 5 
| AIR. 
Leave me, filly ſhepherd, go; | 
You only tell me what 1 know, 
You view a thouſand charms in me; 
Then ceaſe thy prayers, I'll kinder grow, 
When I can view ſuch charms in thee, 10 
Leave me, filly ſhepherd, go; 
You only tell me what I know, 
You view a thouſand charms in me. 
— RECITATIVE. | 
Amyntor, fir'd by this diſdain, 
Curs'd the proud fair, and broke his chain; 15 
He rav'd, and at the ſcorner ſwore, 
And vow'd he'd be Love's fool no more — 
But Cloe ſmil'd, and vow'd ſhe call'd him back 
again, 


PX 


AIR. 


Shepherd, this I've done to prove thee, _ 
ow thou art a man, I love Gor s- 0 


s FOEFM $ 257 
But ungrateful is the paſſion, | 
And deſtroys our inclination, 

When, like flaves, our lovers whine. 
Shepherd, this I've done to prove thee, 25 


N F 


Now thou art a man, I love thee, 
And without a bluſh reſign, 


THE PRAISES OT | 
HEROIC VIRT UE. 
FROM THE FRAGMENTS OF TYRTAUS, 


TRANSLATED IN THE YEAR 1701, 


ON OCCASION OF 


THE KING OF FRANCE'S BREAKING 
THE PEACE OF RYSWICK. 


CAN Spartan youths! whoſe faſcinating charms 
Have froze your blood? why ruſt your idie 
arms ? 


When with awaken'd courage will you go, | 


And minds reſolv'd, to meet the threatcning foe? 

Whgt! ſhall our vile lethargic ſloth betray 5 

To greedy neighbours an unguarded prey ? 

Or can you ſee their armies ruſh ſrom far, 

And fit ſecure amidſt the rage of war? 

Ye gods! how great, how glorious 'tis to ſee 

The warrior-hero fight for liberty, 10 

For his dear children, ſor his tender wife, 

For all the valu'd jo\s, and ſoft ſupports of life! 

Then let him draw his ſword, and take the field, 

And fortify his breaſt hehind the ſpacious ſhield. 

Nor fear todie; in vain you ſhun your fate, 15 

Nor can you ſhorten. nor prolong its date; 

For life's a meaſur d race, and he that flies 

From darts and fighting foes, at home inglorious 
dies; ; 

No grieving crowds his obſequies attend ; 

But all applaud and weep the ſoldier's end, 20 

Who, deſperately brave, in fight ſuſtains 

Inflicted wounds, aud honourable ſtains, 


| And falls a ſacrifice to glory's charms : 


But if a juſt ſucceſs ſhal crown his arms, 

For his returu the reſcued people wait, 25 
To ſee the guardian genius of the ſtate 

With rapture viewing his majeſtic face, 

His dauntleſs mien, and every martial grace, 
They'll bleſs the toils he for their ſafety bore, 

| Admire them living, and when dead adore, 39 


| Fe 

| | UNDER THE PRINT OP 

ro 34 19 T0000 
THE MUSICAL SMALL-COAL MAN, 


7 1 niean thy rank, yet in thy humble 
cell | 


And without a bl , 
J AS n reſign, 


Did gentle Peace and arts unpurchas' d dwell, 


, 


- 


4 


258 HUGHES? 


Well plear'd Apollo thither led his train, | | 


And muſic warbled in her ſweeteſt train: 
Cylleuius ſo, as fables tell, and Jove, 

Came willing gueſts to poor Philemon's grove. 
Let uſcleſs pomp behold, and bluſh to find 

So low a {tation, ſuch a liberal mind, 


5 


— . F 


THE 


TSR TAAVELLEW 


| J. 
N young Aſtrea's ſparkling eye, 
Reſiſtleſs Love has fix d his throne; 
A thouſand lovers bleeding lic | 
Fort her, with wounds they fear to own. 


| 
While the coy beauty ſpeeds her flight 
To dhſtant groves {rom whence ſue came; 
So lightning vaniſhes from ſight, 
But leaves the ſoreſt in a flame 


5 


\ 


CAN'T A T A. 


* A 


SET BY MR p. PURCELL, 


AIR, 
OVE, I defy thee! 
— Venus, I fly thee ! 
I'm of chaſte Diana's train. 1 
"Away, thou winged boy! 
Thou bear'ſt thy darts in vain, 
L hate the languid joy, 
I mock the trifling pain, 
Love, I defy thee !. 
Venus, I fly thee! 
I'm of chaſte Diana's train. 10 


RECITATIVE. | 
Bright Venus and her n ſtood by, 
And heard a proud diſdoinful fair 
Thus boaſt her wretched liberty; 
They ſcorn'd ſhe ſhould the raptures ſhare, 
Which their happier captives know, 15 
Nor would Cupid draw his bow 
To wound the nymph, but laugh'd out this reply. 
AIR. | 


Proud and fooliſh ! hear your fate ! 
Waſte your youth, and fizh too late 
For joys whach now you Tay you hate 

When your decaying eyes | 

Can dart their fires no more, 

The wrinkles of threeſcore 

Shall make you vainly wiſe, 

Proud and fooliſh! hear your fate! 257 


20 


8 PORM 8. 


C 6. 
bf you gain the tender creature, 
Softly—gently—kindly-—treat her! 
Suffering is the lover's part: 
Beauty by conſtraint poſſeſſing, 


Lifeleſs charms without the heart. 


CUPID ax: SCARLATI 
| 4 
AN THT A 


SET BY MR. PEPUSCH. 


RECITATIVE. 


N ſilver Tyber's vocal ſhere, 
The fam'd Scarlati ſtrook his lyre, 

And trove, with charms unknown efore, 
The ſprings of tuneful ſound t' explore, 
Beyond what art alone could e'er inſpire; 3 
When ſee—the ſweet eſſay to hear, 
Venus with her ſon drew near, 
Ard pleas'd to aſk the maſter's aid, 
The mother goddeſs ſmiling ſaid, 


| AIR. 
Harmonious ſon of Phœbus, ſee, 
"Tis Love, *tis little Love I bring. 
The queen of beauty ſues to thee, 
To teach her wanton bey to ing. 


RECITATIVE. 


The pleas'd muſician heard with joy, 
And, proud to teach th immortal boy, 
Did all his ſongs and heavenly ſkill impart; 
The boy, to recempenſe his art, 
Repeating did each ſong improve, 
And breath'd into his ears the charms of, love. 


10 


I; 


| AIR. 
Love inſpiring, 
ZBounes perſuading, 
Makes his darts reſiſtleſs fly; 
Beauty aiding, 
Arts aſpiring, 25 
Gives them wings to riſe more high. h 


T 
SET WITH SYMPHONIES | 


BY 


| S$IGNIOR NICOLINI HATM 


AIR. 
N E tender powers! how ſhall I move 


Waſte your yoùth, and ſigh too lates | 
For joys which now you ſay you hate. 


| A careleſs maid that laughs at love? 
| Cupid to my ſuccour fly: 


You enjoy but half the bleſling, 4 


And taught the maſter thus to touch the heart. 10 


aw, 4 hy — 1 


U 


10 


23 


A, 


* 


come with all thy thriliing darts, f 
Thy melting flames to ſoſten hearts; 5 
Conquer for me, or } die! 


Ye tender powers! how ſhall I move BER 


A careleſs maid that laughs at love? 
Cupid, to my ſuccour fly! . 
\ RFCITAT/VE. 


Thus, in a melancholy ſhade, To 


A penſive lover to his aid | 


Invok'd the god of warm deſire; 
Love heard him, and, to gain the maid, 
Did this ſucceſsful thought inſpire. 
AR. 

Take her humour, ſmile, be gay, 15 
In her favourite follies join, : 
That's the charm will make her thine, 
Caſt thy ſerious airs away, 

Freely courting, 

Toying, ſporting, 
Sooth her hours with #morous play. 

Take her humour. ſmile, be gay, 

In her favourite fsllies. join, * 
That's the charm will make her thine. 


20 


2 


—— 


PA N G Ki 


A 1 


CA 
SET BY MR. PEPUSCH, 


RECITATIVE. 
Own Arcadia's flowery plains, 


The gay Paſtora once was heard to ſing; | 


Cloſe by a feuntain's cryſtal ſpring, 
She warbled out ker merry ſtrains, 
Allo 25 
Shepherds, would you hope to pleaſe us, 8 
You muſt every humour try; 2 
Sometimes flatter, ſometimes teaze us, 
Often laugh, and ſometimes cry. 
8 would you hope to pleaſe us, 
ou mutt every humour try, r. 
Bolt denials | ; 
Are but trials, | 
You muſt follow when we fly. 
Shepherds, would you hope to pleaſe us, 
You muſt every humour try. 15 
RECTTATIVE. c 
Damon, who long ador'd the ſprightly maid, 
Yet never durſt his love relate 
Reſolv'd at laſt to try his fate; | 
He dene She imil'd!—He kneel'd and 
pray d! 
She frown'd He rofe, 
But ſoon returning look'd more gay, 


d ſung and danc'd, and on his pipe a cheerful 


echo play d. 

AIR, [ wvith an h v 
Paſtors fled to a ſhady „ N 
Damon view'd her 

Ad purſy'dazr; 25 


— 


Hu G HES Ss r OE M. 8 


* 


10 


and walk'd away, 20 


k 


259 


Cupid laugh'd, and crown'd his love. 
The nymph look'd back, well pleas'd to fee 
That Damon ran as ſwift as ſhe. ; 
Paſlora fled to a ſhady grove; 

Damon view'd her, 

And purſu'd her; 
Cupid laugh'd, and crown'd his love. 


39 


K po 


. 


K. 


A 


{ PASTORAL MASQUE. 


SCENE, A Proſpect of a Wood. 


Enter a Shepherd, and ſings. 


W E nymphs and ſhepherds of the grove, » 
That know the pleaſing pains of love, 
Eager for th' expected bleſſing, 

Sighing, panting for poſſeſſing ! 
Leave your flocks, and haſte away, Li 
With ſolemn ſtate, | 
To c lebrate 
Cupid and Hymen's holiday. 


Enter a band of foepherds on one fide with garlandt; 
on the ther ſide, ſhepherdeſſes with caniſters of 
' flowers, : 


1 ff. } 


1 


From the echoing hills, and the jovial plains, 
} Where pleaſure, and plenty, and happineſs reign 


We leave our flocks, and haſte away, 
f With ſolemn ſtate 
To celebrate 
Cupid and Hymen's holiday. 


[A dance here:] 


Scene opening diſcovers a pleaſant lerer, with the G od 
" of Love aſleep, attended by Cupids, ſome playing 
with bis bow, ethers ſbarpering his arrows, Oc. 
On each fide the bewer, walks of cypreſs trees, and 
fountains playing ; a diſtant landſcape terminates the 
proſper. ; ; 
Verſe for a ſhepherdeſs, with flutes. 


) See the mighty Power of Love, 

| Sleeping in a Cyprian grove! _ _- / 
Nymphs and ſhepherds, genrly ſhed | 

zðßpices round his facred head; 

On his lovely body ſhower 


13 


| Leaves of roſes, virgin lilies, 
Cowllips, violets, daffodibes, 
Aud with garlands dreſs ch e bower. 


, , 33 
Ritiorne of flutes. After which Cupid riſes, aud 
Ving. zbith bis bow drawn. _ 


Yield to the god of ſoft deſircs! 

Whoſe gentle influence inſpires FD 
Every creature | £5 
Throughout nature : 


i With ſprightly joys and genial greg. ; 


— 


260 nue HE s 
Chorus of the Shepherds and nymph, 
Hail, thou potent deity! | 
Every creature 1 
Throughout nature 30 
Owns thy power as well as we. 5 


Enter Hymien in a ſaffron-colour'd robe, a chaplet of - 


Jlaers on bis bead, and in bis band the nuptial tore; | 


attended by prieftt. 
En HYME N. 
' Behold a greater power than he, 
Behold the marriage deity ! | 
Chorus, by Hymen's attendants. 
Bchold the marriage deity ! | 


our, ſmiling. 


Behold the god of houſehold ſtrife, 
'That ſpoils the happy lover's. life, : 


And turns a miſtreſs to a wife! | | 


nV ME Ne 


Fooliſh and inconſtant boy! 
Thine's a tranſitory joy; 

Sudden fits in Pleaſure's fever ; 
Hymen's bleflings laſt for ever. 


f 1 CUPTD. 
Hymen's bondage laſts for ever; 
Love's free pleaſures failing never, | 


, 


HYMEN, 4g 
Love's ſtolen pleaſures, inſincere, 
Purchas d at a rate too dear, 
Shame and ſorrow will deſtroy, 
If Hymen licenſe not the joy. ' 


- Bk 


| [ Both together.] — — 
Then let us join hands and uniteGQ. 
Loft boris of the fed, and nymphr. 


How happy, how happy, how happy are we, 
Where Cupid and Hymen in conſort agree! 330 
We'll revel all day with ſports and delight, 
And Hymen and Cupid ſhall goyern the night. 


— 


— 


e A * T A T 


SET BY MR. GALLIARD. 


RECITATIVE. 


ENUS ! thy throne of Beauty now reſign ! 

/  Behoid on earth a conquering fair, 
Who more deſerves Love's crown to wear ! 

Not thy own ſtar ſo bright in Heaven does ſhine. 


$1 


Alt of thy ſon her name, who with his dart 
Flas deeply grav d it in my heart: W 


4 


188 


Beauty and Wit each other's aid require, 


Hæc modo creſcenti, plenæ par altera luna: 


5 


s POLM 8. 


| Or aſk the'god of tuneful.ſfound, 
| Who ſings it to his lyre, _ 


I And does this maid inſpire 


Wich his own art, to give a ſurer wound. 1 
i A IR. 
Hark! the groves her ſon repeat; 
Echo lurks i hollow forings ne 
And, tranſported while ſhe ngs, 
Learns her voice, and grows more, ſweet; 
Could Narciſſus ſee or hear herr, 
From his fountain he would fly, 2 
And, with awe approaching near her, 


13 


ha a 85 beauty die. 

lark! the groves her ſongs repe 
Echo lurks in hollow forings, 8 
And, tranſported while ſhe ſinga, 

| Learns her voice, and grows more ſweet. 
RECITATIVE, 


Yet Venys once again my ſuit attend ! 

And when from Heaven you ſhall deſcend, 
This ſhining empreſs toarray, 3 

When you preſent her all your train of Loves, 
Your chariot, and your murmuring dove:, 


Tell her ſhe wants one charm to make the tel 
| more gay, | 
| Then {miling. to th' harmonious beauty ſay: 
To a lovely face and air, | 40 
Let a tender heart be join d. 
Love can make you doubly fair; 
Muſic's ſweeter when you're kind. 
To a lovely face and air, 
33 


Let a tender heart be join'c 1 


eee 
7 1. 
1 

| A 


[FRAGMENT 


age, to brighter honours born, 
lovelicſt nymphs and ſweeteſt br 


adorn, 


And poets ſing what once the fair inſpire ; 
The fair for ever thus her charms prolong, 
And live rewarded in the tuneful ſong. 
Thus Sachariſſa ſhines in Waller's lays, 2 
And ſhe, who rais'd his genius, ſhares his praic- 
Each does in each a mutual life infuſe, 

Th' inſpiring Beauty, the recording Muſe. 10 


®. 
» 


$ 


-! © - . = * 


o L AUD IAN Uu s5S 
IN EPITHALAMIO HONORIL ET MARIE. 


NUNCTATUR ſtupeſacta Venus. Nunc 09 
| ___ ©puella, hh | 
Nunc flavam niveo miratur vertice matrem. 


Affurgit ceu forts minor ſub matre yirenti 


Laurus : & ingentes ramos, olimque futuras 
| Promittit jam par va comas: vel dere ſub une 


30 


33 


Hæc largo matura die, ſaturataque vernis 


Nec teneris audet foliis admittere ſoles. 10 


That, the full moon, and this, the creſcent 


Its leaves full blown, and boldly meets the day; 
A beauteous bud, nor yet admits the ſkies. 


— 


N UG HTS S POEMS. 


ceu g: mine Pæſlana roſe per jugera regnant. 


Roribus, indulget ſpatio: latet altero nodo, 


TRANSLATED. 


Fenus coming to a nuptial ceremony, and entering the 
room, ſees the bride and ber mother ſitting together, 
&'c. On which occaſion Cluudian makes the follows. 
ing deſcription, . 


PHE Goddeſs pau sd; and, held in deep 
amaze, 
Now none the mother's, now the daughter's 
ace; | 
Different in each, yet equal beauty glows, 


3 


ſhows: . | : 
Thus, rais'd beneath its parent tree is ſeen Li 
The laurel ſhoot, while, in its early green, - 
Thick-ſprouting leaves, and branches are efſay'd, 
And all the promiſe gf a future ſhade. 
Or, blooming thus, in happy Pæſtan fields, 
One common ſtock two lovely roſes yields; 10 
Mature by vernal dews, this dares diſplay 


That, folded in its tender nonage lies, 


1 — 8 


*&-. | * 
SET BY MR. PEPUSCH, 


þ 201488 Love! I ſcorn thy darts, 
And all thy little wanten arts, 
To captivate unmanly hearts. 

Shall a woman, proud and coy, | 
Make me languiſh for a toy? 1 
Fooliſh Love! | ſcorn thy darts, 8 
And all thy little wanton arts, 
To captivate unmanly hearts. 


'RECITATIVE. 
Thus 9 mock'd the power of Love, and 
wore 
His freedom he would ſtill maintain, 10 


Nor ever wear th' inglorious chain, 
Or flaviſhly adore. | 
But when Lamira croſs'd the plain, 
The ſhepherd gaz'd, and thus revers d his ſtrain. 


L I feel Ala 

ove, I feel thy power divine, 1 
And bluſhing NG my heart reſign ! Y 
Ye ſwains, my folly don't deſpiſe ; 

But look on fair Lamira's eyes, 

Then tell me if you can be wiſe. 

Love, I feel thy power divine, *% 


| 


| 


| Rouze every dull mortal from ſorrows profound, | 


And bluſhing vow my heart reſign ! 


| 


861 


THE 5 
SOLDIER IN LOVE. 
A \ 


err WITH SYMPHONIES BY MR. PEPUSCH. 


| AIR. 
HY, too amorous hero! why 
Doſt thou the war forego, 

At Celia's feet to lie, 

And ſighing tell thy woe? 
Can you'think that ſneaking air 

Fit te move th' unpitying fair? 

She laughs to fee thee trifle ſo. 
Why, too amorous hero! why 

Doſt thou the war forego, 
At Celia's feet to lie, 

And ſighing tell thy woe? 


_, _RECITATIVE. 
Cleander heard not this advice, 

Nor would his languiſhing refrain. 
But while to Celia once he pray'd in vain, 
By chance his image in a glaſs he ſpies,. T5 

And, bluſhing at the ſight, he grew a man agaill. 

| AIR, [with a trumpet.) 

Hark! the trumpet ſounds to arms! 
I come, I come, the warrior cries, 
And from ſcornful Celia flies, 
To court Victoria's charms. 
Celia beholds his alter'd brow, 
And would rezainher lover now. 
Hark! the trumpet ſounds to arms! 
I come, 1 come, the warrior cries, 
And from ſcornfut Celia flies, 
To court Victoria's charms. 


| | AN 
O D E 
| ; IN PRAISE OF 
„ 
PERFORMED AT 8YATIONER'S HALL, 1703. 
- Deſcende Celo, & dic age tibia 
Regina longum Calliope melos ! 
Seu voce nunc mavis acute, 
Seu fidibus, Cytharave Pbobi. 
—— — 


[ Begin with a Chorus. ] 


3 2 2 
| WAKE, cœleſtial Harmony! 
Awake, celeſtial Harmony ! 
Turn thy vocal ſphere around, 
Goddeſs of melodious ſound. 
Let the trumpet's ſhrill voice, 5 
And the drum's thundering noiſe, 


5 . 
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See, ſee! 
The mighty power of Harmony ! 
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n un 


Behold how ſoon its ms can chace 10 
Grief and gloom from every face! | | 
How ſwilt its raptures fly, 
And thrill through * ſoul, and brighten every 
* ! | 
_— Ms 11. jo | * 
Proceed, ſweet charmer of the ear! 
Proceed; and through. the mellow flute, 15 
. The moving lyre, 
And ſolitary lutte 
Melting airs, ſoft joys inſpire: : 
Airs for drooping Hope to hear, 


> 


Melting as a lover's prayer; „5 


Joys to flatter dull Deſpair, 
And ſoſtly ſosth the amorous fire. 


CRORUSE 


Melting airs foft joys inſpire: 
Airs for drooping Hope to hear, | 
Melting as a lover's prayer ; 25 
Joys to flatter dull Deſpair, 
And ſoftly ſooth the amorous fire. 
Nov let the ſprightly violin 
A louder ſt rain begin; 
And now . 
Let the deep-miouth'd organ blow, 
Swell it high, and fink it low. 
Hark how the treble and bafe 
in wanton ſugue each other chace, 


| And ſwiſt dür tens run their airy race! 5 Appear; and ſome with grief, and ſome with 


Through all the travers d ſcale they fly, 
In winding labyr inths of harmony: 


By _ they riſe and fall, By 4 terns: we bee and . 


oe 
cok us. 


In winding labyrinths of n 


"through all the travers'd ſcale they fly: 40 


r © turns they riſe and fall, . turns we live and 


die. 


2 Iv. © 


In loftier verſe; and loftier lays, 
_ Your voices raiſe, 1 5 


A nobler ſong remains. 
Sing how the great Creator-God, 
On wings of flaming cherubs rode, 
To make a world; and round the dark aby ſs 
Turn'd the * golden compaſſes, Lk 


| 
Ye ſone of art, once more renew your Qrains; * 


} 


CET TY ͤ F 


7 1 
: V. e OLE 
What can Muſic's power control ? 60 
When Nature's ſleeping ſoul " 
Perceiv'd th' enchanting ſound, 
It wak'd, and ſhook off foul deformity; 
The mighty melody. 
Nature's ſecret chains unbound ; 
And Earth aroſe, and Seas and Sky. 
Aloft expanded ſpheres were flung, 
With ſhining luminaries hung; 
A vaſt Creation ſtood diſplay d, 
By Heaven's inſpiring Mufic made. 70 
CHORUS. 
O wond” rous force of Harmony ! g 
i 


| Divineſt art! whoſe fame ſhall never e aſe 1 ! 


Thy Ones voice proclaim. d ts Saviour" 1 
irth; 

When Heaven vouchſaf*d to treat with Earth, 
Muſic was herald of the peace? 
Thy voice could beſt the joyful tidings tell; 
Immortal mercy ! beundlefs love 
A God deſcending from above, 

To conquer Death and Hell. 


II. 
There yet remains an hour of fate, 80 


| When muſic muſt again its charms employ 3 


The trumpet's ſound 


| Shall call the numerous nations under ground. 


The numerous nations ſtraight 


joy, 83 
1 heir final ſentence wait. 
GRAND CHORUS. 
Then other arts ſha'l paſs aways | 


h Proud Architecture ſhall in ruins lie, 


And Painting ſade and die, 
Nay Earth, and Heaven itſelf, in waſhers fire 

decay. 90 
Muſic alone, and Poeſy,, | 
Triumphant o'er he flame, fhall ſee 

The world's laſt blaze. | 

The tuneſul fiſters ſhall embrace, 
And praiſe and ſing, and ſing and praiſe, 9s 


| ln never-ceaſing choirs to all eternity. 
To muſic's praiſe ! "I 45 


7 i 


| Are LL O . DAPHNE. 


4 | A 


"The compaſſes in Fate's high ſtorehouſe found; 
Thus far extend, he ſaid ;' be this 
O World, thy meaſur d bound. 


3 a thouſand | harps were play'a an] i p 
igh; 
Be this thy meaſur'd bound, © 55 | 


Was echo'd all around; 
And now ariſe, ye Earth, ws Seas, and Sky! 

A thouſand voices made reply, 

Ariſe, ye Earth, and Seas, and 5 


2. Milton. 5 


7 


C AN TAT A. 


SET BY MR. GALLIARB 


RECITATIVE. 

PHNE, the beautiful, the coy, - 
Along the winding more of Peneus flew, 
To ſhun Love's tender, offer d joy; 

Though *twas. a god that did her charms pur- 

ſue. 

While thus Apollo, in a moving ſtrain, # 

Awak'd his tyre, and loftly breath'd inen 


NU G RTS Ss » OEM 5. 


6 „ | 
'Faireſt mortal! ſtay and hear; 

Cannot Love, with Muſic join'd, 

Touch thy unrelenting mind ? 

Turn thee, leave thy trembling fear; 10 
Faireſt mortal! ſtay and hear; 
Cannot Love, with Muſic join'd, 
Touch thy unrelenting mind ? 


RECITATIVE . 
The river's echoing banks with p/eaſure did pro- 


long 
The ſweetly-warbled ſounds, and murmur'd with 
the ſong. | | 15 
Daphne fled ſwifter, in deſpair, 
To ſcape the god's embrace: 
And to the genius of the place, 
She ſigh'd this wondrous prayer: 


ERS 

Father Peneus, hear me, aid me! 20 
Let ſome ſudden change invade me ; 

Fix me rooted on thy ſhore. 
Ceaſe, Apollo, to perſuade me; 

I am Daphne now no more. 
Father Peneus, hear me, aid me! 23 
Let ſome ſudden change invade me; 

Fix me rooted on thy ſhore. 


RECITATIVE. 


| Apollo wondering ſtood to ſee 

The nymph transſorm d into a tree. 
Vain were his lyre, his voice, his tuneful art, 
Hlis paſſion, and his race divine; 


wv 


| Nor could th' eternal beams that round his tem- 


ples ſhine, | 
Melt the cold virgin's frozen heart: 


AIR. 
Nature alone can love inſpire; 
Art is vain to move deſire. 35 
If Nature once the fair incline, 
To their own paſſion they reſign. 
Nature alone can love infpire ; 
Art is vain to move deſire. 


* 


f 4 
5 | | TE 
THOUGHT in a GARDEN. 
WRITTEN IN THE YEAR I704. | 


ELIGHTFUL manſion ! bleſt retreat! 
Where all is filent, all is ſweet ! 
re Contemplation prunes her wings, 
e raptur'd Muſe more tuneful ſings, 
While May leads on the cheerful hours, 5 
ad opens a new world of flowers. | 


Gay Pleaſure here all dreſſes wears, . 


And in a thouſand ſhapes appears. 
Purſu'd by Fancy, how ſhe roves 


Through aity walks, and muſeful groves: 10 | 


prings in each plant and bloſſom'd tree 
4nd chaos in all 1 hear and fee! > 


— — c 


Till from Time's narrow ſhore ſet free, ; 
| it mingle with th' eternal ſea; 5 
And, there enlarg'd, ſhall be no more 45 


4 . 


« 26 3 


In this elyſium while 1 ſtray, 
And Nature's faireſt face ſurvey, . 
Earth ſeems'new-born, and life more bright, 15 
1ime ſtegls away, and 'ſ\myoths his flight; 5 
And thought's bewilder'd in delight. 

Where are the crowds | ſaw of late? 

What are thoſe tales of Europe's fate? 

Of Anjou, and the Spaniſh crown; 20 
And leagues to pull uſurpers down? , 

Of marching armies, dittarit wars; 

Of factions, and domeſtic jars? 

Sure theſe are laſt night's dreams, no more: 

Or ſome romance, read lightly o'er ; 25 
Like Homer's antique tale of Troy, 

And powers confederate fo deſtroy 

Priam's proud houſe, the Dardan name, 

With him that ſtole the raviſh'd dame, 

And, to poſſeſs another's right, 30 
Durſt the whole world to arms excite. 
Come, gentle Sleep, my eye-lids cloſe, 
Theſe dull impreſſions help me loſe: 
Let Fancy take her wing, and find » 
Some better dream to ſooth my mind 25 
Or waking let me learn to live ; 

The preſpe& will inſtruction give. 

For ſee, where beauteous Thames does glide 
Serene, but with a fruitful tide ; 

Free from extremes of ebb and flow, 40 
Not ſwell d too high, nor ſunk too low: 
Such let my life's ſmooth current be, ? 


That trifling thing it was beſore. 


—— 


—— —_ 
. - 


TO THE 


N E W Y:E A R, roxy. 


I. ; 
ANUS! great-leader of the rolling year, 
Since all that's paſt no vows can e'cr reſtore, 
But joys and griefs alike, once hurry'd o'er, 
No longer now deſerve a ſmile, or tear; 
Cloſe the fantaitic ſcenes—but grace 
With brighteſt aſpe@ thy foreface, 
| While Time's new offspring haſtens to appear. 
With'lucky emens guide the coming hours, 
Command the circling feaſons to advance, 
And form their renovated dance, T5 
With flowing pleaſures fraught, and bleſs'd by 
friendly e : 
Thy month, O Janus! gave me firſt te kno 
A mortal's trifling cares below; 
My race of life began with thee. 
Thus far, frem great misfortunes free, 
Contented, I my lot endure, ; 
Nor Nature's rigid laws arraigh, 
Nor ſpurn at common ills in vainz 


5 


15 


es folly cannet ſhun, nor wiſe refleQion cure. 
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| T 
But ch — more anxious for the year to come, 
would fureknow my future doom. 
Then tell me, Janus, canſt thou ſpy 
Events that yet in embryo lie 
Var me, in time's myſterious womb ? 
'Tell me—nor ſhall 1 dread to hear, 25 
A thouſand accidents ſevere BE 
I'll fortify my ſoul the load to bear, 
| If love rejected add not to its weight, 8 
To 2 me in woes; and cruſh me down with 
te. 


But if the goddeſs, in whoſe charming eyes, 
Miore clearly written than in fate's dark book, 


My joy, my grief, my all of future fortune lies; 
( 


if ſhe muſt with a leſs propitious look 

Forbid my humble ſacrifice, 
Or blaſt me with a killing frown ; 35 
If, Janus, this thou ſeeſt in ſtore; 
Cut ſhort my mortal thread, and now 
Take back the gift thou didſt beſtow ! 
Here let me lay my burden down, 

And ceaſe to love in vain, and be a wretch no 


more. | 40 


2 , fy FRO "SET Fs. þ 


— 


r 
SET BY MR. GALLIARD. 
W HILE on your blooming charms 1 gaze, 


Your tender lips, your ſoft enchanting | 


eyes 
And all the Venus in your face, 
Im fill'd with pleaſure and ſurpriſe: 


But, cruel goddeſs | when I find s | 


Diana's coldneſs in your mind. 
How can I beat that fix'd diſdain ? 
My pleaſure dies, and I but live in pain, 

| AIR. 
Tyrant Eupid! when, relenting, 


Will you touch the charmer's heart? 10 


Sooth her breaſt to ſoft conſenting, 
Or remove from mine the dart! 
Tyrant Cupid ! when, relenting, 
Will you touch the charmer's heart ? 


RECITATIVE. 


But ſee ! while to my paſſion voice | give, 
Th' applauded beauty, doubly bright, 

Seems in the moving tale to take delight, 
And looks as ſhe would let me live; 

And yet ſhe chides, but with ſo ſweet an air, 


w.-1 


That while ſhe love denies, yet ſhe forbids de- 


ſpair. 20 
n. 
Tear not, doubting fair ! t? approve me; 
3 Can you love me ? | 


Frown not, if you anſwer no; 
If you anſwer, frown not, no. 


/ 


When again Iaſk, purſuing, "iy: 


Ik you'll tay and ſee wy ruin? 


*'S POEM S. 


Fly—but let me with you go! HAY 
Bluſh not, doubting fair! t' approve me 
Can you love me? , 
Smile, and every fear forego! 


—_—— 


A N 
0 D 2 
. Ff | 
VOCAL an» INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 


' TO THE MEMORY OF THE MOST NOBLE 


IWILLIAM, DUKE OF DE- 


VONSHIRE. 


| ANNO MDCCvil; 
SLT TO MUSIC BY MR. PREPUS CH. 


 [overTuRE of sor mMurc ] 
S 11 So 8 Bk the 
RECITATIVE. 5 
J7 E generous Arts and Muſes, join; WED 
\ While down your checks the ſtreaming ſof- 


rows flow, ED 
Let murmuring ſtrings with the ſoft voice com- 
| bine Weigh 8 | 
T* expreſs the melody of woe. & 
And thou, Auguſta! ri'e and wait 9 


With decent honours on the great; 
Condole my lois, and weep Devonia's fate. 
AIR. [with flutes. ] 3 
Queen df cities! leave awhile 
Thy beauteous ſmile 
Turn to tender grief the joy. to 
From thy ſhore of Thames replying, 
Gentleſt echoes, fainting, dying, 
Shall their ſorrow too employ. 
Queen of cities! leave awhile 
Thy beauteou: ſmile, | 15 
Turn to tender grief thy joy. 
A U G U 8 T A 
RECITATIVE. 
'Tis fame's chief immortality, 
Britannia, to be mourn'd by thee. 
I know the loſs; from midnight ſkies 
Ill omens late did ſtrike my eyes, 2 
| Near the radiant northern ear 
I look'd, and.ſaw a falling ſtar. 
AIR. 
Lands remote the loſs will hear; 
From rocks reporting, 
Scas tranſporting, 25 
Will the wafted ſorrowybear. 
N Winds that fly 
Will ſoftly ſigh, 
A ſtar has left the Britiſh ſphere. 
Lands remote, &c. 


. 
© RECITATIVE. 
Great George! whoſe azure emblems of re- 


nown 
Are the fair gifts of Britain s crown 


N 
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| 4 | 
Patron of my illuſtrious iſle ! Laſt DveTTo, with all the inſtrumen 
Thou ſaw'ſt thy order lare expreſs'd 


: : : BIT. Gently ſmooth thy flight, O Time! 
With added hrightneſs on Devonia's breaſt ; 35 f git, wy 
Meet the companion knight, down hom with Avec. Smoothly wing thy flight, O Time! 


(mil Burn And as thou flying groweſt old, 
9 | Still this happy rice behold 
| | In Zritannia's court ſubkme. 85 
DUETTO rox BRITANNIA OE og 1 
and AUGUST... BRIT. Lead along their ſmiling hours; 


Avg. Long produce their. ſmiling hours; 
Born. Bleſt by all auſpicious powers. 
Barr. Gently ſmooth thy flight, O Time! 
Avg. Smoothly wing thy flight, O Time 
42 Born. And as thou flying groweſt old, 

| Srill this happy race behold 

In Britannia's court ſublime. 


Barr. To ſhade his peaceful grave, 
Let growing palms extend! 
6 Ao. To grace his peaceful grave, 
Let hovering Loves attend !. 
To ſhade, &c. 
Born. J To grace, &c. 
Br. And wakeful Fame defend, 
Aus. And grateful Truth commend, 
Born. The generous and the brave! 


A. U. GH TA; f 'E 8 L O G U . ö 


c eee En F SPOKEN BY MR. MILLS, * 
Now ſhallAuguſta'sſons their {kill inpart, NA! the e Theatre, on his Benefit=night, Febru- 
And ſummon the dumb ſiſter art, ary 16, 1709; 4 little before the Duke of Marl- 
In marble life to ſhew, borough's going for Holland. 
What the patriot was below. | HETH ER our ſt l 
| | ; : | x our, ſtage all others docs excel 
Here, let a weeping Cupid ſtand . W | | 4 
And wound.binaielf with his own. daft! | n .of hy YO IE 
There place the ducal crown, the ſword, the | But this, with noble, conſcious pride, we'll ſay, 
wand, g : No Theatre ſuch glories can diſplay ; 
The mark of Anna an his command. Such worth conſpicuous, beauty ſo divine, 5 
. | 13 in one Briti i ingled ſhine. 
Lofty birth and honours ſhining, 85 As in ont: BEE OI ˖*· 


Who can, without amazement, turn his ſight 


Bring a light on noble minds, And mark the awful circle here to-night ? * 


Every courtly grace combining, 


p e e Warriors, with ever-living laurels, brought. - 9 
Every generous act ion joining, I From empires ſav'd, from battles brave iy fought, 
1 3 ternal laurel binds. : | Here ſit; whoſe matchleſs ſtory ſhall adorn 
* irth and hogoury Thining,.. Scenes yet unwrit, and, charm e'en ages yet un- 
Bring alight on noble minds. 65. e | . | 
ZR o l A. Yet who would not expect ſuch martial fire, 
 RECITATIVE. : 0 ſees. 2 Je yo rain 8 inſpire? 
Behold fair Liberty attend, alour and beauty ftif were Britain's claim, 15 
And in Devonia's loſs bewail a friend. Both are hez great prerogatives of fame ; 
dee o'er his tomb perpetual lamps ſhe lights. | By both the Muſes live, from both they catc 
Then, on his urn the Goddeſs writes; their flame; l 
„ Preſerve, O urn ! his ſilent duſt, 65 Then, as by you in ſolid glory bright, 

« Who faithful did obey Our envy'd iſle through Europe fpreads her 
Princes like Anna, good and juſt, light. „ | 
« Yet ſcorn'd his freedom to betray ; - And riſing, honours every year ſuſtain, Es 20 
* And, hated by all tyrants, choſe And mark the golden track of Anne's diſtin- 

The glory to have ſuch his ſoes. |, 70 guiſh'd reign; 


So, by your preſence here we'll ſtrive to railc 


A VU KT A. To nobler heights our action and our plays; ; 


RECITATIVE. © g And poets from your favour ſhall derive 
Genius of Britain! give thy ſorrows o'er : | That immortality they boaſt to give. 
A grateful tribute thou haſt paid | : | . 
To thy Devonia's noble ſhade; | T 
Now vainly weep the dead no more WRITTEN, Id a WINDOW 


Lor ſee—the duke ard patriot ſtill ſurvives, 75 


And in his great ſucceſſor lives. mi N 
> RITAN WL 4A |.  GcREPNHEITHE | 
© RECITATIVE, „ | 6 preſident of light, and eye of day, 
I own the new-ariſing light, As through this glaſs you caſt your viſual 
T-ſee paternal grandeur ſhine, Me. LY 
- Deicending through th' illuſtrious line, And view with nuptial joy two brothers b'eſt, 
In the ſame royal favours bright, ; 80 | And ſce us celebrate the genial fcaſt, 


Vox. IV. 


Faw” 
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5 % . 

Confeſs that in your progreſs round the ſphere 

You've found the happieſt youths and brighteſt 


beau ies here. 


TEE T,OASTERS. [A 
HII. E circling healths inſpire your ſprigh: - 
ly wit, OL 


Aud on each glaſs ſome beauty's praiſe is writ, 
You aſa, ny friends. how can my filent Muſe 
To Montaguc's i. ft name a verſe refuſe ? 

Prigat though ſhe be, of race victorious ſprung, 5 
Bv wits ador'd, and by court-poets ſung; | 

- Uywov'd I hcar her perſon call'd divine, 

1 tee her features uninſpiring ſhine; = 

A ſofter fair ray ſoul to traniport warms, 9 
And, ſhe once nam'd, no other nymph has charm. 


1 


„ 9 


TOFTS any MARGARET FA. 
| USIC has learn'd he diſcords of the ſtate, 


Andcancerts jar with whig and tory hate, 


oa 


Here Somerſet and Devonſhire attend 
The Britiſh Tofts, and every note comment ; 
Te native merit juſt, and pleas'd to ſee 8 
We've Roman arts, from Roman bondage free; 
I bere fam'd I. Tpine does equal ſkill employ, 
While liſtening peers crowd to th' ecſtatic joy: 
- Bedford, to hcar her ſong, his dice forſakes, 
And Nottingham is raptur'd when ſhe ſhakes: 10 
Lull d ſtateſmen melt away their drowſy cates 
Of England's ſafety, in !tal.an airs. 
Who would not ſend each y ar blank paſſes o'er, 
Rather than keep ſuch ſtran gers from our ſhore ? 


— 


- 


TAE 
WANDERING BEAUTY. 


: I . 
a 1 Graces and the wandering Loves 
Are fied to diſtant plains, Ss 
To chace the ſawns, or dcep in groves 
To wound admiring ſwains. 
With their bright i iſtreſs there they ftray, 5 
Who turns her careleſs eyes 
From daily triumphs; yet, each day, 
Beholds new triumphs in her way, 
And conquers while ſhe flies. 


11. 
But ſee! implor d by moving prayers, 10 
To change the lover s pain, | 
V-nus her harneſs d doves prepares, 
And brings the fair again. 
Proud mortals, who thi- maid purſue, 
..,- Think-you ſhe'll e'er reſign ? 
Ceaſe, fools, your wiſhes to renew, 
Jill ſhe grows fleſh and blood like you, 
Or you, like her, divine! IVEY. 
| TTY 


- 
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4 Porr. 


ü r 


DE 

L AMO. UR RT DU POETE 
Le P. A MQUR, je ne veux plus aimer; _ Is 
| /'\ J abjure à jamais ton en pire : Th 
Mon Cœur laſſè d® ſon martire, dhe 
A réſolu de ſe calmer. An 
L*Am. Contre moi, qui peut t'animer ? 5 He 
| Iris dans ſes bras te rapelle. 8 1h 
Le P. Non, Iris eſt une infidelle; | Th 
Amour, je ne veux plus aimer. +] An 
L'Am, PJur toi, j'ai pris ſoin d'enflamer _ As 
Le cœur d'une beauté nouvelle; 10 mf 
Vaphné.— Le P. Non, Daphne n'eſt que 

belle; 


: Amour, je ne veux plus aimer. 
L'Am. D'un ſoupir, tu peux deſarmer 

1 Dirce, juſqu'ici ſi ſauvage. 

Le P. Elle n'eſt plus dans le bel age; Is 
Ameur, je ne veux plus aimer. 

L'Au. Mais ſi je t'aidois i charmer 
La jeune, la brillante Flore,— 
Tu rougis—vas-tu dire encore, 

| Amour, je ne veux plus aimer, 48 


mJ 


| Le P. Non, Dieu charmant, daigne former 


Four nous une chaine eternelle; 
Mais pour tout ce qui n'eſt point elle, 
Amour, je ne veux plus aimer. 


FN U VL 
FROM THE FRENCH OF 
MONSIEUR DE LA MOTTE 


By ti 


. 


] O, Love—l ne'cr will love again; 
"Thy tyrant empire I abjure; 
My weory heart refolves to cure 
Its wounds, and caſe the raging pain. 
Lovr. Fool! canſt thou fly my happy rcign ? 
Iris recalls thee to her arms. 
Por. She's falſe—1I hate her perjur'd charms; 
No, Love—l ne'er wilove again. 


| Love. But know, for thee I've toil'd to gain 


| Daphne, the bright, the reigning toaſt. 19 
Porr. Daphne but common eyes can boaſt; 
No, Love I ne'er will love again. 
| Love. She who before corn'd every ſwain, 
|  Dirce, ſhall for one ſigh be thine. 
PoE. ge makes her rays too faintly ſhine; 73 
No, Love —Lne er will love again. 
Lovr. But ſhould | give thee charms t obtain 
Flora, the ycung, the bright, the gay! 
l ſee thee bluſh—now, rebel, ſay, 
8 No, Love—I ne'er will love again. 20 
PorT, No, charming God, prepare a chain 
Fte nal for that fair and nie! 
Yet ſtill know every fair but ſhe, 
| I ve vow'd | ne'er will love again. 


1 


HUGHES 8 


VENUS awy ADONIS, 
A CAFFAT A. 
SET BY MR. HANDEL, 
RECITATIVE, _ 
Bord where weeping Venus ſtands ! 
What more than mortal grief can move 
The bright, th' immortal Queen of Love? 
She beats her breaſt, ſhe wrings her hands; 
And hark ſhe mourns, but mourns in vain, 
Her beauteous, Jov'd Adonis, ſlain. 
7 he hills and woods her loſs deplore; 
The Naiads hear, and flock around; 
And Echo ſighs, with mimick ſound, 
/ donis i no mor: |! / 
Again the goddeſs raves, and tears her hair; 
Then vents her grief, her love, and her deſpair. 
AIR. 
Dear Adonis, beauty's treaſure, 
Now my ſorrow, once my pleaſure; 
O returi to Venus' arms! 
Venus never will forſake thee ; 
| Let the voice of Love o'ertake thee, 
And revive thy drooping charms. 


RECITATIVE. 
Thus Queen of Beauty, as the poets feign, 
Vhile thou didſt call the lovely ſwain; 20 
Transform'd by heavenly power, 
The lovely ſwain aroſe a flower, 
And, ſmiling, grac'd the plain. | 
And now he bloams, and now he fades; 
Venus and g'oomy Proſerpine 25 
Alternate claim his charnis divine; 
By — W to light, by turns he ſeeks the 
| ades. | 


" 


15 


AIR. 
Tranſporting joy, 
"Tormenting fears, 
Reviving ſmiles, 
Succce2ding tears, 

Are Cupid's various train, 
The tyrant boy 
Prepares his darts, 
With ſoothing wiles, 
With crnel arts, 

And pleaſure blevds with pain. 


on 


30 


35 


CANT AT £4 
PASTORAL. 
SET BY DR. PEPUSCH. 
: RECITATIVE, 
OUNG Strephon, by his folded ſheep, - 
vat wakeful on the plains: | 
Love held hiswe ry eyes from ſleep, 
While, ſilent in the vale, _, | 
The liſtening nightingale, 
Forgot. her own, to hear his ſtrains. 


And now the bezuteous Queen of Night 
Unclouded and ſerene, va 


P O E MS. 


L 


| Forev'n thy ſhadows give ſurpriſe, - 


* 


Sheds on the neighbouring ſca her ſilver 
light; 9 

The neigh»ouring ſea was calm and bright ; 
The ſhepherd ſung iaſpir'd, and bleſs'd the lovely 
ſcene. | . | 


- 


| AIR. 
While the ſky and ſeas are ſhining,! 
Sce my Flora's charms they wear; 
Secret Night, my joys divining. 
Pleas'd my amoreus tale to hear, 
Smiles, and ſoftly turus her ſphere, 
While the ſky and ſeas are ſhining, _ 
See, my Flora's charms-they wear. 
RECITATIVE. 
Ah, fooliſh Strephon change thy ſtrain ; 
The loveby ſcene falſe joy inſpires : 
For look. thou fond, deluded ſwan, 
A riſing form invades the main! 
The planet of the night, 
Inconſtant from thy ſight. 
Behind a cloud retires. 
Flora is fled ; thou lov {t in vain : 
Ah, ſooliſh Strephon ! change thy ftrain. 
AlR. 


— 


20 


Hope beguiling. | 
Like the moon and occan ſmiling, 
Dces thy eaſy faith betray. 
Flora ranging 
Li e the moon and ocean changing, 
More incouſtant proves than they. 


30 


BZ I 
AN ODE, 
5 
FHF rival to the god of day, 
Beauty, to thy celeſtial ray 
A thouſand ſprightly fruits we owe; 
Gay wits and moving eloquence, 


And every art t' improve the ſenſe, 
And every grace that ſhines below. 


11. 

Not Phœbus does our ſongs inſpire, 

Ner did Cyllenjus form the lyre, 

Tis thou art muſic's living (ring; 

To thee the poet tunes his tays, 

And. ſweet y warming Beaut; s praiſe, 

Deicr:i*s the power that mak .s him ſing. 
111. | 


Painters from thee their {kill derive, 
By thee their works to ages live, 


T0 


15 
As when we view in cryſtal ſtreams — 
The morning ſun, and riſing beams, 


That ſeem to ſhoot from other ſkies. 


IV. 
Enchanting viſion | who can be 
Unmov' d that turns his eyes on thee? 
Yet brighter ſkili thy glories ſhine, 
And double charms thy power improve, 
Wh. n Beauty, dreſs'd in ſmiles of love, 
Grows, like its parent Heaven, divine! 


- 


NI in 2 


. 
GANT AT A. 
r BY DR. PEPUSCH. 


AIR. 
Low- frowns in beauteous Myra's eyes; 
Ah, nymph ! thaſe cruel looks give o'er. 
While Love is ; rowning, Beauty dies, 
And you can charm no more. 
RECITATIVE. 
Mark, how when ſullen clonds appear, 5 
And wintry ſtorms deface the year, 
Ihe prudent craves no longer ſtay, 
But take the wing, and through the air, 
Prom the cold region fly away, 
And far o'er land and ſeas to warmer climes re- 
air. 10 
Juſt agg my heart—But ſee—Ah no! ns 
She ſmilcb—1 will not, cannot go. 


Love and the Graces ſmiling, 
in Myra s eyes begui ing, 5 
Ap ain their charms recover. 15 
Would you ſecure your duty, 
Let kindneſs aid your beauty, 
Ye fair, to ſooth the lover. 


Fs 


— 


— 


ALEX ANDERS FEAST: 


; OR THE 
POWER OF MUSIC: 
7 Iu 
O D E, 


IN HONOUR OF ST. CECILIA's DAY. 
BY MR. DRYDEN. | 
Al. TERED FOR MUSIC BY MR. HUGHES. 


I. 
RECITATIVE. 
WAS at the royal feaſt, for Perſia won 
By Philip's warlike ſon ; 
Aloft in awful ſtate, | 
The godlike hero ſate 
On his imperial throne: 
His valiant peers were plac'd around; 
g Their brows with roſes and with myrtles bound. 
ATR. 
Lovgy Thais by his fide 
Blooming fat in beauty's pride, 
Happy. happy, happy pair 
None but the brave deſerves the fair ! 
If. 
"\ | RECITATIVE. 
| T imotheus plac'd on high, 
mid the tuneful quire, 
With flying fingers touch'd the 3 ; 
1rembling tue notes afcend the ſky, 15 
And heavenly Joys inſpire. 
The ſong began from Jove, 
M ho left his blifsful ſeats above; 
(Such is the power of * Love!) 
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A dragon's fiery form bely'd the god; 20 

Sublime on radiant ſpires he rode, 

When he to {air Olympia preſs d, 

And while, he ſought her ſnowy breaſt ; 

Then round her flender waiſt he curld, 

And ſtamp'd an image of himſelf, a ſovereign 
of the world. 

The liſtening crowd adore the lofty ſound, 

A preſent defty. they ſhout around; 


A preſent deity, the echoing roofs rebound ! 
NPE Fs, AIR. 77 ge 


With raviſh'd ears 
The monarch hears, 
Aſſumes the god, 
Aﬀects the nod, 
And ſeems to ſhake the ſpheres. 
III. 
RECITATIVE. 
The praiſe of Bacchus then the ſweet muſician 
ſun 
Of 6 ever fair, and ever young: 
Behold he comes, the victor god! 
Fluſh'd with a purple grace, 
He ſhews his honeſt face; 
As when, by tigers drawn, o'er India's on he 
rode, 
While, loud with conqueſt and with wine, 49 
His jolly troop around him reel'd along, 
And tought the vocal ſkies to join 
In this applauding ſong. 
DUETTO. 
Bacchus ever gay and young, 
Firſt did drinking joys ordain : AS 
I. Bacchus' bleſſings are a treaſure, 
2. Drinking is the ſoldier's pleaſure. 
I. Rich the treaſure! 
2. Sweet the pleaſure ! 
Born. Sweet is pleaſure after pain! 80 
IV 
RECITATIVE. 
Fir'd with the ſound, the king grew vain ; 
Fought all. his battles o'er again, 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he 
flew the ſlain. 
The maſter ſaw the madneſs riſe, 
' His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
And while he Heaven and Earth defy'd, - 
He choſe a mournful muſe, 
Soft pity to infuſe ; 
Then thus he chang'd his ſong, and check'd his 


pride. 


AlR. 


Sce Darius great and good, 60 
By tao ſevere a fate, 
Fall'n from his high eſtate; 

Behold his flowing blood! 

On earth th' expiring monarch lies, 

bake. not a friend to cloſe his eyes. 


V. 
RECITATIVE. 
With downcaſt looks the joyleſs victor ſate, 
Revolving in his alter'd ſoul 
The various turns of chance below; 
And, now and then, a ſigh he ſtole, 


And tears began to flow. 


Be 


A 


his 


60 


ce 


7ü 
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The mizh:y maſter ſmil'd to ſee 

That love was in the next degree, 

Twas but a kindred ſound to move: 

For fity melts the mind to love. 
Softly 1wee! in Lydian meaſures, . 75 
Soon he ſooth'd his ſoul to pleaſures. 

AIR. [with flutes.] 
War is toil and trouble, 
Honour is an airy. bubble, 
Never ending, ſtill beginning, 
Fighting ſtill, and ſtill deſtroying, 80 
If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O think it, worth enjoying; 
Lovely Thais fits beſide thee, 
Take the good _ gods provide thee. - 


REC.TATIVE. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gaz d on the fair, 
Who caus'd his care, 

And ſigh'd and look'd, ſigh'd and look' d, 

Sigh'd and look'd, and ſigh'd again: 
At length, wich love and wine” at once op- 
: preſs'd, 90 
The vanquiſh'd victor ſunk upon her breaſt. 

| DUETTO. | 

1. Phœbus, patron of the lyre, 

2. Cupid, god of ſoft deſire, 

1. Cupid, god of ſoft defire, . 

2. Phoebus, patron of the lyre, 95 

1 and 2. How victorious are your charms! 
1. Crown'd with conqueſt, 
2 Full of glory, ; 5 
Iand2See a monarch fall'n before ye, 
Chain'd in beauty's claſping arms! 100 
VI 


RECITATiVE. 
Now ſtrike the golden lyre again; 
A louder yet, aud yet a louder ſtrain; 
Break his bands of ſleep aſunder, 


Nouze him, like a rattling peal of thunder, 


Hark, hark, the horrid ſound K: 
Has rais'd up his head, 115 
As awak'd ſrom the dead, | 
And amaz'd he ſtares around! -> 
AIR. [with ſymphonies. ] 
Revenge, revenge, Alecto cries, 


POEM 8, 269 


AIR. 
The princes applaud with a furious joy : 
And the king ſeiz d a flambeau with zcal to de- 
ſtroy ; | 
Thais led the way, 
x To light him to his prey, 5 
And, like another Helen, fir d another Troy. 
5 o l IX. | 2 
 RECITATIVE. 
| Thus, long ago, 
Ere heaving bellows learn'd to blow, 
While organs yet were mute ; 
Timorheus. to his breathing flute, 
And ſounding lyre, 


130 


ö At laſt divine Cecilia came, 135 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame; 
The ſweet enthuſiaſt, from Wer ſacred ſtore, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And a:ded ſtrength to ſolemn ſounds, : 
With nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown 
| before. 


AIR. | 
Let old T'motheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown ; 
He rais'd a mortal to the ſkies. 
She drew an angel down. 


1 


S. 0 W 
| L 
TY origin's divine, I ſee, 

Of mortal race thou canſt not be; 
Thy lip a ruby luſtre ſhows; 
Thy purple cheek outſhines the roſe, 
And thy bright eye is brighter far 
Than any planet, any ſtar. 
Thy ſordid way of life deſpiſe, 
Above thy ſlavery, Silvia, r:ſe ; 
Diſplay thy beauteous form and mien, ; 
And grow a goddeſs, 4 A queen. 


ONSTANTIA, ſee, thy faithful ſlave 
Dies of the wound thy beauty gave! 
Ih! gentle nymph, no longer try | 


See the furies ariſe ! 110 | From fond purſuing love to fly. 


See the ſnakes that they rear, 
How they hiſs in their hair, | 
And the ſparkles that flaſh from their eyes ! 


Thy pity to my love impart, 
Pity my bleeding aching heart, 
Regard my ſighs and flowing tears, 


VIII And with a ſmile remove my fears. 
3 A wedded wife if thou wouldſt be, 
e e e By ſacred Hymen join'd to me, 
Behold a ghaſtly band, E th eſter ſ n declin n 
Each a torch in his hand 115 re baba: mu 50 


Theſe are Grecian ghoſts, that in batte were: My hand and heart ſhall both be thine. 


lain, 
And unbury'd remain, 
Inglorious on the plain. 

Give the vengeance due 


PRE ; III. 
T*HRICE lov'd Conſtantia, heavenly fag, 
| For thee a ſervant's form l wear; 
Though bleſt with wealth, and nobly born, 


To the valiant crew, 120 | For thee, both wealth and birth I ſccra : 


Behold how they toſs their torches on high, 
How they point to the Perſian abodes, 
Zud glittering temples of their hgſtile gods! 


/ 


Truſt me, fair maid, my conſtant flame 
For ever will remain the ſame ; 

My love, that ne'er will ceaſe, my love 
| Shall equal to- thy beauty prove. 


Could ſwell the ſoul to rage, or kindle ſoft deſire. | 


1 
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a rROM 5 - 
dns 23, 
luding to the Cuſtom of Women * ing buried with 

their Huſvands, and Men with their Mies. 


F? ITRN XI. are the chains which here, 
1 „Ihe generous ſouls of lovers bind, 
When Hymen joins our hands, we ſwear 
Jo be for ever true and kind; | 
And when by death the fair are ſnatch'd away, 
Leſt we our folemn vows ſhould break, 


In the fame grave our living corpſe we lay, 


Ind willing the ſame. fate partake. 
\ 


tn n. 


Y deareſt ſpouſe, that thou and I! 
May ſhun the fear which firſt ſhall dic, 
Claſp'd in each others arms we'll live, 
Alike confum'd in love s ſoft fire, 
1 hat neither may at laſt ſurvive, 
But gently both at once expire. 


0 * : 

ARQUEANASSA 
| OF 
o LO HH OS. 


- A RQUEANASSA's charms inſpire 
Within my breaſt a lover's fire ; 
ge, its feeble Tpite diſplaying, 
Vainly wrinkles all her face, 
Cupid's, in each wrinkleplaying, 
Charm my eyes with laſting grace: 
But, before old Time purſued her, 
Ere he ſunk theſe little caves, 
How I pity thoſe who view'd her, 
And in youth were made her flaves! 


ON 5 
j HY IA, 
; T1 3 
WIFE OF ANTHONY. 
FROM THE LATIN OF AUGUSTUS CESAR. 
WI from his conſort falſe Antonius flies, 
And donts on Glaphyra's far brighter 
es, . 
Fulvia, . her ſemale arts prepares, 


Repriſals ſeek, and ſpreads for me her ſnares. , 
% he huſband's falſe. —But why muſt I endure 


7 his nauſeous plague, and her revenge procure ?_ 
What though ſhe alk ?—How happy were my 


dqom, 
Should all the diſcontented wives of Rome 
Repair in crowds tome, when ſcor d at home 


— 


; * | { \ 
u U H ns „ ,0-.1.0, 


Let's think—ſhe's ugly.— rumpcts, ſound ta 
arms! 


on 


mmm 


7 
HUDIBRAS IMITATED, 
WRITTEN IN 1710. 
Bleſſed time of reformation, 
1 hat's now beginning through the nation] 
The Jacks bawl loud for church triumphant, 
And (wear all Whigs ſhall kiſs the rump on't. 
See how they draw the beaſtly rabble 
With zeal and noiſes formidable, 
And moke all cries about the town 
Join notes to roar fanatics down ! 
s bigots give the ſign about, Fs 
i hey ſtretch their throats with hideous ſhout, 
Black-tinkers bawl aloud “ to ſettle | 
Church privilege” —for © mending kettle.” 
Each iow gelder that blow: his horn, g 
Crics out ** to have diſſenters ſworn,” 
«he oyiter-wenches ock their ſiſh up, 
And cry“ no preſbyterian biſhop !”_ 
The mouſe-trap men lay ſave alls by, 
And 'gainſt “ Jow-church men” loudly cry; 
A creature of ampbibious nature, 
+ hat trims betwixt the land and water, 
and leaves his motherin the lurch, 
10 fide with rebels *painſt the church! 
Same cry for “ penal laws,“ inſtead 
Of“ padding pies, and gingerbread :” 
And ſome for, „ brooms, o d boots, and ſhoes,” 
Roar out, God bleſs our commons houſe !”? 
Some bawl © the votes“ about the town, 
and wiſh they'd “ vote lillenters down,” 
laſtcad of“ kitchen-ſtuff,?* ſome cry, 
« Confound the late whiz-miniſtry 
end ſome, for © any chairs to mend,“ 
he commons late addreſs commend, 
Some for“ old gowns for china ware,” 
Exclaim againſt © extempore prayer :” 
and ſome fer © old ſuits, cloaks, or coat,“ 
Cry, D—n your preachers without notes!” 
He that cties “ coney-ſkins, or onions,” 
Blames “ toleration of opinions,“ . 
Bluc-apren whores, that fit with formety, 
Rail at “ occaſional conformity.“ 
Inſtead of “cucumbers to pickle,” 
Some cry aloud, © no conventicle!“ 


1] Maſons, inftead of “ builti1g houſes,” 


To“. build the church,“ would ſtarve theꝶ ſpoulcy, 

end gladly leave their trades, for ſtorm-ng 

Ihe meeting-houſes, or informing. 

Bawde, ſtrumpets, and religion-hater;, 

Pimps, panders atheiſts, fornicators, 

Rogues; that, like Falſtaff, ſcarce know whether” 

A church's iufide's ſtone er leather, 

Yet join the parſons and the people, . 

1 0 cry ** the church,” but mean * the ſteeple. 
If, holy mother, ſuch you'll own 

For your true ſons, and ſuch alone, 

Then Heaven have mercy upon you, 


But che de'il tale your beaſtly crew 


\ 


4 


« Tis war,“ ſhe ſays © if I refuſe her charm 
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ay I. 
CREATOR or Tue WORLD: 
OCCASIONED BY THE 
FRAGMENTS OFORPHEYUS:.: 


« Quid prius dicam folitis Parentis 
« Laudibus ? ——— | . 
« Qui mare & terras, variiſque mundum 
i emperat horis ? 8 
« Unde nil majus generatur ipſo, 
Nec viget quicquam ſimile aut ſecundum.” 
N 85 Hook AT. 


I. p 
MUSE unfeign'd ! O true celeſtial fire, 
() Briohter than that which rules the day, 


* of 


Deſcend | a mortal tongue infpire 5 8 


To fing ſome great immortal lay 
Begin, and ſtrike aloud the conſecrated lyre! 
Hence, ye profane l- be far away. To! 
Hence all ye impious flaves that bow 
10 idol luſts, or altars raiſe, | 
And to falſe heroes give fantaſtic praiſe! 
And hence ye gods, who to a crime, your ſpu- 
rlious beings owe! ri | 
But hear, O Heaven, and Earth, and Scas pro- 
found! : | 
Hear, ye fathom'd deeps below, | 
and let your echcing vaults repeat the ſound ; 
Let nature, trembling all around, 
\ttend her maſter's awful name, 
From whom heaven, earth, and ſeas, and all the 
wide creation came. ; 
II. | 
He ſpoke the great command; and Light, 
Heaven's eldeſt=born and fairef} child 
Tluh'd in the lowering face of ancient Night, 


nd pleas'd with its own birth, ſerenely imil'd. 


The Sons of Morning, on the wir g, 
Hovering in choirs, his praiſes ſung, 
When ſrom th. unbounded vacuous ſpace 
& beauteous riſing world they ſaw, 


When Nature ſhew'd her yet unfiniſh d face, A heavy ſcaſon does maintain 


And motion took th' eſtabliſh'd law 
10 rell the various globes on high; 


When Time was taüght his infant wings to try. 


And fromthe barrier ſprungſto his appointed race. 
mn 0 ö 


Supreme Almighty, ſtill the ſame! 
'T's he, the great inſpiring mind, | 
That avimates and moves this univerſal frame, 
Preſent at o ce in all, and by no place confin d. 
Not Heaven itfelt can bound his ſ.ay; _ 
Beyond th' untravell d limits of the ſKy, 
luviſible to mortal eye | 
He dwells in uucreated day. 
Without beginning, without end; tis he 
That fills th unmeaſur'd growing orb of vaſt 


immenſity. 
5 Iv. 
hat power but his can rule the changeful 
main, „ 


And wake the feeping ſtorm, or its loud rage re- 
- train? „ Br 


3 


Wen winds their gather'd forces try, 
4nd the chat'd ocean proudly ſwells in vain, 
His voice reclaims th' impetuous roar ; 
In murmuring tides'th* abated billows fly, 
Ind the ſpent tempeſt dies upon the ſhore. 
The meteor world is his, heaven's wintry ſtore, 
he moulded heil, the feather d ſnow ; 
The ſum mer breeze, the ſoft ref eſhing ſhower, 
The looſe divided cloud, and many-colour'd bow ; 
The crooked lightning darts around, 
His ſovereign orders to fulfil ; 
71 he ſhooting flame obeys th' eternal will, 
yo from his hand, inſtructed where to 
, M. 
Or rive the mountain oak, or blaſt th' unſhelter d 
ground. | | 


Vet, pleas'd to bleſs, indulgent ro ſupp! 

A ker. father g — care, oY 
Supports the numerous fami 

That peoples earth, and ſea, aad air, 

From Nature's piunt race, th* enormous elephant, 
Down to the inſecł worm and creeping ant; 
From th' eagle, ſovereign of che lk y, 

Jo cach inferior feather d brood; 
From crowns and purple majeſty 
30 humble ſhepherds on the plain, 
His hand unfeen divides to all their food, 
Ind the whole world of life {A{tajus. 
VI. 
At one wide view his cye furveys 
His works, in every diſtant clime , 
He ſhifts the ſea ons, months, and days, 
The ſhort-liy'd offspring of revolving time; 
By turns they die, by turns are born; 
Now cheerful Spring the circle leads, 
And ſtrows with flowers the ſmiling meads; 
Gay Summer next, whom ruſſet robes acorn, 
End waving fields of yellow corn; 
Then Autumn, who with laviſh ſtores he Jap of 
Nature ſpreads; 
Decrepit W nter, laggard in the dance, 
© (Like feeble age oppreſs'd with pain) 


With drivirg ſnows. and wd sand rain; 
Jill Spring recruited to advange, 
1 he various year rolls round again. 
: Vil. 
But who, thou great 2 dor'd, who can «ith» 


En 


1] he terrors of thy liſted hand. 

When, long provok'd, thy wrath awakes, 
And conſcious Nature to her center ſhakes ? | 
F ais'd by thy voice, the thunder flies, 
Aur ing pale fear and wild coufuſion 10und, 
Ho dreadful is th' inimitable found, 
The ſhock of earth and ſeas, and labour of the 

ſkies |. | 3 

hen where's mbition's haughty creſt? 
V here the gay head of wanton Pride ? 


Would take them quick to ſhades of reſt, 


And in their common parent's breaſt 
From thee their bugied forms for ever hide; 


See! tyrants fall, and wiſh the opening ground 


— — — 
rr 
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In vain — for all the elements conſpire, i 
The ſhatter'd earth, the ruſhing ſea, 
Tempeſtuous air, and raging fire, 

To puniſh vile mankind, and fight for thee ; 

Nor death itſelf can intercept the blow, 

I ternal is the guilt, aud without end the woe. 
VIII ä 


O Crus! Alexander! Julius! all 
Ye mighty lords that ever ru d this ball! 
Once gods of earth, the living deſtinies 
hat made a hundred nations bow! 
Where's your extent of empire now 1 _ 
gay where preſerv'd your phantom glory lies ? 
Can braſs the fleeting thing ſecure ? 
Enſhrin d in temples does it ſtay ? 
Or in huge amphitheatres endure . 


Ah no! the mouldering monuments of Fame 

Vc ur vain deluded hapes betray, | 

Nor ſhew th* ambitious founder's name, 

Mix'd with yourſelves in the ſame maſs of clay, 
= 


Proceed, my Muſe! Time's waſting thread 
pur ſue, | | 
And ſee at laſt th* unravel'd clue, 
When cities fink, and kingdoms are no more, 
And weary Nature ſhall her work give o'er. 
_ Behold th“ Almighty Judge on high! 
See in his hand the book of fate! 
My: iads of ſpirits fill the ſky 
1” attend, with dread ſolemnity, 
The world's laſt ſcene, and time's concluding 
date. hs 
Ihe feeble race of ſhort-liv'd Vanity 
And ſickly Pomp at once ſhall die; 
Foul Guilt to midnight caves will ſhrink away 
Look back, and tremble in her flight, 
And curſe at Heaven's purſuing light, 
Surrounded with thE vengeance of that day. 
Hew will you then, ye 1mpious, ſcape your 
doom, 
Self-judg'd, abandon'd, overcome ? 
Your clouds of painted iſs ſhall melt beſore your 
ſight. 
Yet mall you not the giddy chace refrain, 
Nor hope more ſolid bliſs t' obtain, 
Nor once repeat the joys you knew before; 
But figh, a long eternity of pain, 
Toft in an ocean of deſire, yet never find a ſhore, 


X. 


Put ſee where the mild ſovereign fits prepar'd 

His better ſubjects to reward! 

Where am | now | what power divine 
Tranſports me ! what immortal ſplendours ſhine ! 
1 orrents of glory that oppreſs the ſight ! f 
W hat joys, celcſtial King! thy throne ſurround 
The ſun, who, with thy burrow'd beams fo. 

bright, 
Sees not his peer in all the ſtarry round, 
Would here dimin;{h'd fade away, 
Like his pale ſiſter of the night, 
When ſhe refigns her delegated light, 


9, 


| | Loſt in the blaze of day. 
Here wonder only can take place 


I he rage of rolling Time, and ſcorn decay? 


"= 


While nobler morals grace the Britiſh ſtage. 


„ : 
(Methinks I ſee the laurel'd ſhade appear) 


hen, Muſe, th adventugous flight forbear! 


HUGHES'S P OEM S. 


- 


J heſe myſtic ſcenes thou canſt no farther trace; 

Hope may ſome boundleſs future bliſs embrace 
Bu: what, or when, or how, or where, 

Are mazes all, which Fancy runs in vain; 

Nor can the narrow cells of human brain 


Ihe vaſt immeaſurable thought contain, 


— — 


gu: 10 
MR A DPD IS O N, 
ON HIS 
TRAGEDY OF CAT0. 


1 Cato ſuines in Virgil's epic ſong, 


Preſcribing laws among th Elyſian throng : 
Though Lucan's verſe, exalted by his name, 
O'er gods themſelves has rais'd the hero's fame; 
The Roman ſtage did ne'er his image ſee, 
Drawn at full length; a taſk reſerv'd for thee, 
By thee we view the finiſh'd ſigure riſe, 

And awful march before our raviſh'd eyes; 
We hear his voice, aſſerting virtue's cauſe; 
His fate renew'd our deep attention draws, 
Excitesby tuns our various hopes and fears, 


And all the patriot in thy ſcene appears. 
On Tyber's bank thy thought was firſt inſpird 

| Twas there, to ſome indulgent grove retir'd, 
| Rome's ancient fortunes rolling in thy mind, 


Thy happy Muſe this manly work deſign'd: 
Orin a dream thou ſaw'ſt Rome's genius ſtand, 
And, leading Cato in his ſacred hand, 

Point out tk immortal ſubject of thy lays, 
And aſk this labour to record his praiſe. 


*1.is done—the hero lives and charms our aye! 


Great Shakeſpeare's ghoſt, the ſolemn ſtrain to 


Will hover o'er the ſcene, and wondering view. 
His favourite Brutus rival'd thus by you. 
Such Roman greatneſs in each action ſhines, 
Such Roman eloquence aderns your lines, 
That ſure the Sibyls books this year foretold, 
and in ſome myſtic leaf was found enroll d, 


Rome, turn thy mournful eyes from Africs. 


ſhore, 
Nor in her ſands thy Cato's tomb explore 
When thrice ſix hundred times the circling fu 
His annual race ſhall through the zodiac uu, 
An iſle remote his monument ſhall rear, 
« And every generous Briton pay a tear. 


—— 


ADVICE To Ma. POPE, 
ON HIS INTENDED TR ANSLATION OF 
HOMER's ILIA D, 1714 
'THQU, who, with a happy genius bozn, 
O Canſt tuneful verſe in flowing numbers 
turn, 5 
Crown'd on thy Windſor's plains with car 
ö bays. 1 . 
Be carly wiſe, nor truſt to barren Praiſe. 


Ho 
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8 che bard chat ſung Achilles' rage Sometimes the fool, by nature left half-· made 
NY begg's,. and curs'd thi ungiving ö Mov'd by ſome happy inſtinct aſks thy aid, | 
- 25 | To give his face to reaſen ſome pretence, 


And raiſe his looks with ſupplemental ſenſe, 


e: | | 
if Britain his tranſlated ſong would hear, 


Firſt take the gold then charm the liſtening 


ear; OS 


So ſhall thy father Homer ſmile to ſee 5 hs i | 
His penſion paid though late, and paid to thee, SERENATA 
Ene 5 rox TWO Yolets, , © 
pe ops rogues ö ON Tur 
MEMORY or MIL TON. or 


Hourn's Deſcription of bimſe1f, under the Charafter | RIGHT HON. Tux LORD COBHAM, 
of Demodoch us the Miufician, at the Feaſt of . 


Gy King Alcinous. g 22 ZI 
1 | 2 | ks MRS. ANNE HAESEY. 
FROM THE EIGHTH BOOK OF THE Oo ASE. 1 pure | 
7 T* an Wh enen, Akx th' harmon ious voice and ſtring 
His various lot. he blended good with iu; Love and Hymen's triumph ſing. 


4 ery with ſecret charms combining, 
on” oy + * in melodious union joining, 
The heavenly gift of ſong, and all * n „ the wondrous joys = tell, 
| Ni e That in hearts united dwell. 
1 To. 7 1 | ; 1 W FIR*T VOICE, 
| | | o young Victoria's happy fame 
rd. A L | A D : Y, Well may the Arts a trophy raiſe, 

85 F INS, 41; 150 + | Muſic grows ſweeter in her praiſe, 
TRAGEDY or GAT O. And, own'd by her, with rapture ſpeaks her name, 
nd, Wo ſhining maids this happy work diſ- | To touch the brave Cleander's heart, | 

plays; l ; The Graces all in her conſpire ; 

Each moves our rapture, both divide our praiſe; | Love arms her with his ſureſt dart, 
| In Marcia, we her godlike father trace ; | | Apollo with his lyre. 
age! While Lucia triumphs with each ſofter grace. 8 AIR. © 
One ſtrikes with awe, and one gives chaſte de-] The liſtening Muſes, all around her, 


Depriv'd him of his eyes, but did impart - | 


| 


2 aw? 1 


— 


Narres. 
co "434 #2 


14 


n to ght; | | Think 'tis Phebuy ſtrains they hear: 
That bright as lightning, this ſerene as light. And Cupid, drawing near to wound her, 
5 Yet by the Om the ſhadow'd forms were] Drops his bow, and ſtands to hear. 
e wrought, | NY E 
ed And both are creatures of the poet's thought. nnn ; 
| | $ECOND vorcr, 
In her that animates theſe lines we view. { While crowds of rivals, with deſpair, 
ld, The wonder greater, the deſcription true: | Silent admire, or vainly court the fair; 
=_ Each living virtue, every grace combin d. Bchold the happy conqueſt of her eyes 
; & tue bf hes | Yer, 
\fric's. And Marcia's worth with Lucia's ſweetneſs | A hero is the glorious prize! 
. Nin! 8 „ In courts, in camps, through diſtant realms re- 
F 7 ed | nown'd, | 
fo ̃ ˙— | Clan come-Tideln ſs, | 
n. - Ard, pouring ae , ,,, I ES OT SOON ES : 
With boldep desde had tuen d the doubefal war; Lote Ledde us eager Fr ai ye ns” : 
Cxſar hachfled before his conquering arms, e | j 
ke PTY. in tender ſighs he filence breaks, 
4nd Roman Muſes ſung her beauty's charms. | The fair his flame approves: * 
E, A ; APs I Conſenting bluſhes warm her cheeks, 
5 "I e Re she ſmiles,—ſhe yields,—ſhe loves. 
. 0 e | RECITAT.VE. 
bom, n r | FIRST VOICE. 
number | FRAGMENT. ; Now Hymen at the altar 2 "ITY 
| ROMISCUOL ö riches ] And while he joins their fai an. 
h carl P pg er 225 en 96 Bchold f by ardent vows drawn down, | 


ng N — 4 — . - 
Thy pencil paints, 1 | aints with F Immortal Concord, heavenly bright, 
NO de, * rye, J pen "Sauk | Array d i: robes of pureſt light, 7 
Vol, Iv. : N n ; "EA 


1 Vice. The ſwain his nymph poſſeſſing, | 


— — 
K — _—_ 
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Deſcends, th* auſpicious rites to crown. 
Her golden harp the goddeſs n 
Its magic ſound 
Commands a iudden ſilence all around, 
And ſtrains prophetic thus attune the itrings. 
DPVETTO.. 


2 Voics, The nympb her ſwain careſſing. 
58 2 1 Kill improve the bleſſing. 
? For ever kind and true. 
While rolling years _” e 
Love, Hymen's lamp ſuppl) ing, 
Wen. Jer fuel never Hos, * 
Shall ſtill the flame renew. 


— 


9  —— 
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NOR ATI VU Ss, 

IN LIBRO PRIMO EPISTOLARUM., _ 
Dimidium facti, qui cepit, habet. Sapere aude: 
Ineipe. Vivendi qui recte prorogat horam, 
Ruſticus · &pectat dum defluat amnis: at ille 
Labitur & labetur in omne volubilis æ vum. 


TRANSLATED. 
Po -MORROW cheats us all. Why doſt thou 


And leave . what ſhould be done to-day? 
Begin —the preſent minute's in thy power; 

But fti!l t' adjourn, and wait a fitter hour, 

Is like th2 clown, who at ſome river's ſide 
Expecting ſtands, in ho m—_ the running tide 
Wiil all ere long be Fool! not to know 
It ſtill has flow'd the Tame, and will for ever flow. 


— 


—_ | 
. R 
8 PRESENTED FOR 8 + - 
HAPPY in I,» fam 
HOU little favourite of the fair! 
When thou theſe golden bands ſhalt Fear, 
The hand that binds thew ſoftly Kiſs, 


Proud of his chain, who would not be 
A ſlave, to gain her ſmiles, like thee ? 


— — 
— 


THE 
CHARACTER 


or THE + 
LADY HENRIETTA CAVENDISH 
HOLLES*.--r1 712-13. 
UCH early wiſdom, ſuch a lovely face 
Such modeſt greatneſs, ſuch attractive grace, 
Wit, beauty, goodneſs, charity and truth, 
The riper ſenſe of age, the bloom of youth HE, 


' * This Lady, 'alfo celebrated by Mr. Prior in a beau- 
fiful Ode, called“ C. ilin M Hale, was ofterwerds 
married to Eward Earl of Oxford, and was mother 


ef the preſent Ducheſs Dirvager of Portland. 


— 


** 2 


— 


$8 » O E NN s. 


| Whence is it, that in one fair piece we find © 


heſe various beauties of the female kind 
Sure but in one ſuch different charms agree, 
And Henrietta is that Phenix. he, 


1 


6 A a ee 


TRUTH, HONOUR, HONESTY: 


THE MOTTO CHOSEN BY THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE TRI 


LADY HENRIETTA CAVENDISH 
-  +HOLLES: © 


With rival beams, 'and every grace is thine, 
Yet three, diſtinguiſh'd by thy early voice, 


Excite our praiſe, and well deſerve thy choice. 


Immortal Truth in heaven. itfelf difplays 
Her charms celeſtial born, and pureit rays, | 
Which thence in ſtreams, like golden ſunſhine 


flow 
And ſhed their light on minds like yours below. 


Fair Honour, next in beauty and in grace, 
Shines in her turn, and claims the ſecond place; 
She fills the well-born ſoul with noble fires, 
And generous thoughts and godlike acts inſpires, 


Then, Honeſty, with native air, ſucceeds, 

| Plain is her look, unartful are her deeds; 

And, juſt alike to friends and fees, ſhe draws 

The bounds of right and wrong, nor erri from 
equal laws. 


From Heaven this "IRA; virtue thus deſcends 
By juſt degrees, and thy full choice defends. 
So when, in viſionary trains, by night 

] Attending angels bl diele d good jacob s ſight, 
The myſtic ladder thus appear d to riſc,. 

ts foot on earth, its ſummit in the Kies. 


— 


| 
| RE 
| „H. T 1 N. 


SUNG ' BY THR 


AT THE ENTRY OF KING GEORGE 
: ro LONDON, 174. 


I. 
EAR us, O God, this joyful day! 
Whole nations join their voice, 


10 thee united thanks to pay, 


And in thy 8 
| For led by thee, O King of Kings . 


Our Sovereign George we ſee; 
Thy hand the Royal bleſſing brings, 
; He N be reigns, by thee 1 _ 

III. 


Plenteous of grace, pour from above 
"Thy favours on his head; 


Truth, Mercy, Rightcouſacls, and Love, 
in guards around bim e. 


N thee, bright maid, though' allcherictueatin, | 


CHILDREN or CHRIST's HOSPITAL, | 


Of B 


And 


2 


HUGHES?S 
IV. 


Wich length of days, and glory crown'd, 
With Lend and fair increaſe, | 1 
Let him abroad be far renown'd, | 


Still bleſt at home with peace. 


„ 
N 


— 
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4 
MONUMENTAL ODE, 
10 THE MPMORY or 
MRS. ELIZABETH HUGHES, 
LATE WIFE or . 


EDWARD HUGHES, ESQ. _ 


Of Herting fordbury in the County of Heriferd, and 


Daughter of Richard Harriſon, Eſq. | 
. of Balls, in the ſame County. © 
er 15 NOV. MDCCXIV. = 


| I. . 
EF!. how thoſe -drooping monuments decay! 
; Frail manſions of the ſilent dead] p 
Whoſe ſouls to uncorrppting regions fled, 
With a wiſe ſcorh theif en duſt 
ſurvey. | bt ge 


Their tombs are rais d from duſt as well as | 


they; > 
For ſee | te duſt they both return, 


And Time comſumes alike the aſhes and the urn. | 


| II. | 
We aſk the ſculptor's art in,vain 
To make us for a fpace ourſelves ſurvive ; 
In Parian ſtone we proudly breathe again, 
Or ſeem in figur d braſs to live. 
Yet ſtone and braſs our hopes betray, / 
Age ſteals the mimic forms and characters away. 
In vain, O Egypt, to the wondering ſkies 
With giant pride thy pyramids ariſe; 


| Whate er their vaſt and gloomy vaults con- 


tain, | 
No names diſtin of their great dead re- 
| main. WE 

Beneath _ maſs confus'd, in heaps thy monarchs 


Unknown, and blended in mortality. 


But is there nought, O Muſe can ſave 
Our memories from darkneſs and the grave, 

And ſome ſhort after - life beſtow ? | 

That taſk is mine, the Muſe replies, 

And hark! ſhe tunes the ſacred lyre! 
Verſe is the laſt of human works that dies, 

When virtue does the ſong inſpire. 


IV | 
Then look, Eliza, happy faint, look down ! 
Pauſe from immortal joys while 
To hear, and gracious with a [mile 
The dedicated numbers own; ä 
90 ri in thy 3 ſcanty ſpace, 
E ce, 10 bright. 
Kicks fpace, ſo wondrous-bright 


III. 
Te death ourſelves and all our works we owe. 
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Could ſt thou find room for every crowded 
grace . $2, | 

Ad if thy thrifty ſoul ſoreknew, 

Like a wiſe envoy, Heaven's intent, 

Soon to recal whom it had ſent, 


And all its taſk reſolv'd at-once to do. 


Or wert thou but a traveller below, 

That hither did a while repair, | 
Curious. our cuſtoms. and our laws te know ? 
And, ſickening in our groſſer air, 
And tir'd of vain repeated ſights, 
Our fooliſh cares, our falſe delights, 
Back to thy native ſeats would'ſt go? 
Oh ! fince to us thou wilt no more return, 
Permit thy friends, the faithful few | 
Who beſt thy numerous virtugs kney, 

J hemſelves, not thee to mourn. ; 


V. 
Now, penſive Muſe, enlarge thy flight + 
(By turns the penſive Muſes love 
The hilly heights and ſhady el 
Behold where, ſwelling to the fight, 
Balls, a fair ſtruQure, graceful ſtands !- 
And from yon verdant riſing brow 
Sees Hertford s ancient town, and lands. 
Where Nature's hand in flow meanders leads 
The Lee's clear ſtream its courſe to flow. 
Through flowery vales, and moiſten'd meads, 
And far around in beauteous proſpects ſpreads 
Her map of plenty all below, ; 
Twas here—and. ſacred be the ſpot of earth! 
Eliza's ſoul, born firſt above 
Deſcended' to an humbler birth, 
And with a mortal's frailties ſtrove. 
So. en ſome' towering, peak that meets the ſky. 
When miſſtve ſeraphs downward fly, 


| 8 They ſtop, and for awhile alight, 


Nut off their rays celeſtial bright, 


| Then take ſome milder form familiar to our ey e. 


VI. 
Swiftly her infant virtues grew: 
Water d by Heaven's peculiar care, 
Her morning bloom was doubly fair, 
Like furamer's cay- break, when we ſee 
The freſh-dropp'd ſtores of roſy dew. 
(Tranſparent beauties of the dawn) 
Spread o'er the graſs their cobweb-lawn. 
Or hang moiſt pearls on every tree. | 
Pleas d with the lovely ſight awhile 
Her friends behold, and joyful ſmile, 
Nor think the ſun's exhaling ray 
Will change the ſcene exe noon of day, 


Dry up the gliſtering drops, and draw theſe dews + 


away. 

N 2:45 2 Mg > 

Yet firſt, to fill her orb of life, 

Behold, in each relation dear. 

The pious ſaint, the duteous child 

The tender ſiſter and the faithful wife. 

Alas! but muſt one _ oe. the year 
Unite in, bliſs, in grief divide 
The deſlin'd bridegroom and the bride ? 

Stop, generous youth, the gathering tear, 


night, 


ummer's day, ſhort as à ſummer's 


That; as you read theſe lines or hear. 
Nay - 


bl 


—— 
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Or if heramble to the Tower, 
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Perhaps may ſtart, and ſeem to ſuy, 

I hat ſhort-liv'd year was but a day ! - 
Forbear—nor. fruitleſs ſorrowir gs now employ, 

7? hink ſhe was lent awhile, not given, 

(Such was th' appointed will of Heaven) 


Then grateful call that year an age of virtuous . 


joy. . X 
; AN © 
ALLUSION 170 HORACE, 
1 BOOK I. ODE xXII. 


PRINTED AT THE BREAKING OUT OF THE 
REBELLION'IN THE YEAR 1715. 


HE man that loves his king and nation, 

"And ſhuns each vile aſſociation, 
7 hat truſts his honeſt deeds i' th' light, 
Nor meets in dark cabals, by night, 
With fools, who, after much debate, 
Get themſelves hang*d,and ſave the ſtate, 
Needs not his hall with weapons ſtore; 
Nor dreads each rapping at his door; 
Nor ſculks, in fear of being known, 
Or Rides his guilt in parſon's gown ; 
Nor wants, to guard his geperous heart, 
The poniard or the poiſon'd dart; 
And but for ornament and pride, 
A ſword of lath might croſs his ſide. 


If o'er St; James's park he ſtray, 
He ſtops not. pauſing in his way; 


Nor pulls his hat down o'er his face 


Nor ſtarts, looks back. and mends his pace ; 

A, a.” 
He knows no crime, and dreads no 
But thence returning, free as wind, 8 0 
Smiles at the bars he left behind. 
Thus, as I loiter'd t' other day, 
Humming—O every month was May 
And, thoughtleſs how my time I ſquander d, 
From Whitehall, through the Cockpit wander'd, 
A meſſenger with ſurly eye | 
View'd me quite round, and yet 'd by. 
No ſharper —— or rougher ck _— P; 
In Scottiſh highlands e er was ſeen ; 
Nor ale and brandy ever bred © 
More pimpled cheeks, or noſe more red; 
And yet, with both hands in my breaſt. 
Careleſs I walk d, nor ſhung'd the beaft. 


Place me among a hundred ſpies, 
Let all the room be ears and eyes; 
Or ſearch my pocket-books and papers, 
No word or line ſhall give me vapours. 
Send me to Whigs as true: and hearty, 
As ever pity'd poor Maccarty ; 1208 
Let Townſhend, Sunderland, be there, 
Or Robin Walpole in the chair: = 
Or ſend me to a club of | ories, 


That damn and gurſe at Mariborough's glories, 


+* 


1 


1 


i 


H-UGHESs'S P OE MN 


And drink —but ſure none ſuch there are — 


Ihe Devil, the Pope, and rebel Mar; 
Yet ſtill my loyalty I'll boaſt, Ti 
King George ſhall ever be my toaſt ; © 
Unbrib'd his glorious cauſe I'll own, 
And fearleſs ſcorn each traitor's frown. 


| a. 
F R A E N T. 
Say, ye ſaints, who ſhine in realms above, 
And tune your harps to ſing eternal love, 
When ſhall my voice attain your high degree; 
When ſhall my ſoul, from clouds of ſorrow free, 
Hear your celeſtial fong, and aid the harmony! 


— — 
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APOLLO any» DAPHNE, 
MM ASQ U BL 
drr TO MUSIC BY DR, PEPUSCH. 
AND PERFORMED AT THE 
THEATRE-RO YAL IN DRURY-LANE. 
Prat iuus alter amat, fugit altera nomen 3 
6 ? In. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


APOLLO, Mus. MARGARITTA. 
DAPHNE, Mus. BarBiER, 
PENEUS, Mu. Tyzwzs. 
DORIS,  _ Mus. WIII is. 
SCENE, rar VALLEY os TEM, . 
... -- _ 'THESSALY, 


Ihe Firſt Serv isa River. _ 
Penrvs, 4  River-God, appears on a bed of ruſtery 
leening on his urn. He riſes and comes forwerd, biz 


head crowned with ruſber and flowers, a reel in bit 


band, 2 31 ; 
PENEUS. 
He Aa, muſt Peneus chide in vain 
His daughter's coyneſs and diſdain? 
Through Tempe's pleaſant vales and bowert 
As my full urn its current pours, 3 
In every plain, from every grove, 
1 hear the ſighs of flighted love; 
And on my ruſhy banks the Sylvans ery 
Why ever cruel, Daphne, why ? h 
But ſee ſhe comes, the beauteous cauſe; 
Daphne, my juſt commands attend, 
Hear me, thy father and thy friend, 
And yield at laſt to Love and Hymen's laws. 
5 DAPHNE. 
o Peneus, urge this cruel ſuit no more 
Have I not to Diana ſworeꝰ˖ 
Behold again to her I bo-, 0 
De voted ever to remain Sorgathed 5 
A virgin of her ſpotlcſs tram jo 
Hear, Cynthia, and confirm my vow, 
How happy are ve,, 


2 0 
7 


| 


How airy, how ſrec, 


% 
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That rove through the woods and the plains! | +.:; +; APOLLO! 
In vain the blind boy | Ewv'n tigers-Love's ſoft laws obey 4 
| Out hearts would decoy, - Art thou more ſavage far than they ? 
We ſcorn all his joys and his pain,  _ | Look all around thee, and above! 
s [Exit Daphne, | Love lights the ſkies, and-paints the meads ; 
PENEUs. i Its genial flame 244g 4 bits. N 
Raſh maid, return Through heav'n, and earth, and ocean ſpreads ; 
What haſt thou ſworn ? | Thou art thyſelf the happieſt child of Love, 
With thee ſhall Peneus* race expire? a Do not thy birth diſclaim, | 
Then hear once more thy lighted fire, DAPHNE. . + 
And know, thy fatal vow draws down I Though fair as Phabus thou ould'lt ſeem, 
The curſeof Heaven, a father's frown, | And were thy words ſoft as his lyre, 
And ſure deſtruction waits thy ſcorn, They could not move me to deſire; _ 
| og ir ap | you ee # | Wake, ſhepherd, from thy dream. 
at avails thy boaſted quiver : Ceaſe to ſooth thy ſruitleſs pain; k 
Where are all thy conquering arts? Why for frowns ik thou 8 23 
They that fly thee — Ceaſe to languiſh and complain. 
May defy 7 5 .. *Tis to ſeek thy own undoing, 
They who fear thee, Still to love, and love in vain. _ 
And revere thee, ; APOLLO. 


Ever meet thy keeneſt darts. [Exit 3 In her ſoft checks and beauteous eyes, 


What new enchanting graces riſe! {[Alide, 


SCENE changes to a Foreſt.  DUETTOQ for AxoLLo and DaruNe, 
AroLLo enters with his bow and arrows, as hav- Ao. No more deny me, 
1 ing newly flain the Prrnox, O ceaſe to fly me 
* 15 APOLLO. | _ Your faithſul ſwain, 
ny *Tis dene—the-monſter Python, ſlain Dayn. No longer try me, 
EL By Phebus' ſhafts, lies breathleſs on the plain. | For ever fly me, | 
Yet why wi h conqueſt am I thus adorn'd ? Deſpairing ſwain, 
. Alas! I feel a mortal's pain, Arot. Yet hear me. / 7 
Conquer'd by Love, whom once ſcorn'd. Darn. Forbear me. | 
O Daphne! till thy ſmiles I can obtain, Axor. Let ſighs imploring, E. 
No more theſe marks of triumph let me bear ; And looks adoring, 
But thus a ſhepherd's ſemblance wear, Still ſpeak my pain, 
m Till bleſt by thee I grow a god again. I Dara. Your ſighs imploring, 
[Throwsaway his bow and arrows, and takes And looks ador mg SPY 
| . But move diſdain. [Exit Daphne, 
up a ſheep APOLLO 
Fee—ſhe appears; how wondrous fair! 3 


Hail, goddela of chat: Werding gooves! She's gone — nor knows from whors ſhe flies, 


ſees | Miſtaken coyneſs! falſe diſd ig 
lit | DAPHNE.. 5 Pheœbus ſhe prais'd, but — 1 ſwain 
1 What art thou, or from whence ? Then, breaking from this dark diſguiſe, 
APOLLO. loves, | When Pherbus what he is-ſhall ſcern, 
RE A ſwain that * | My glittering rays, and melting lyre, 
Thy 5 . eee | At laſt mw warm thee to defire, 
Thy unavailing courtſhip ſpare. | | And wake thee, Daphne, from thy dream. ze 
1 Poſt thou not daily hear the ſhepherds cry | Where Cupid's bow is failing, 
Why ever cruel, Daphne, why 7 ö Ambition's charms prevailing 
Ce- wich the reſt deſpair, | | Shall triumph o'er the fair. 
APOLLO: boo 1 _ Love defpiſes, 
{Hs WF ome ſecret paſſion prizes, - 
Dates the reſt deſpair. eee I That till forbids Jefpair. [Exit Apollo. 
guiſh'd, triumph in the joy. Enter DAPHNE. and DORIS. 
Fair blooming creature! | 1 DAPHNE. 
| Each tender feature Doris, why this trifling tale? 
Speaks thee by nature | DGRIS. 
For love deſign d. That good advice may once prevail; 
Then ſmile confenting, Save one —nor all your lovers loſc. 
Loſt time F Alas! that 1, poor I might gain 
Let ſoft relenting 1 What you each day refuſe ! 
Now ſhew thee kind. DAPHNE, 
| DAPHNE. Take all, and eaſe me of the pain, 
Canſt thou the mountain tiger bind, | DORIS. 
Or ſtop the floods, or fix the wind ?  won}d—but ah ! *twere now in vain, 


De this—then Dachne will perhaps be kind. | When 1was a maiden of twenty, 


-» 


| Yet might 1 ſee one courting ſwain, 


þ 


And my charms and my lovers were plenty, 


1 Ggh, but no lover comes nigh me; 


HUGHES 


„ 


Ah ! why did I ever ſay no ? 
Now the ſwains, though I court them, all 15 me, 


Ye virgins, be warn'd by my woe | ; | 
Ah! why did I everſay no? | f | 
"DAPHNE. 


Poor Doris! dry thy weeping eyes: : 
Poſt thou repent thou once wert wiſe ? 


Tender hearts to every paſſion 
Still their freedom would betray, 
But how calm is inclination, - 
When our reaſon bears the ſway ! 


Swains themſelves, while they purſue ua, 
Often teach us to deny. 
While we fly, they fondly woo us; 
If we grow too fond, they fly. . 
DORIS. 


Though but to ſlight him Fa again — 
But come —1 Il amorous thoughts give oer. 
DAPHNE. - | 
Tis well to leave them at threeſcore. 
Haſte then, and at th* appeinted place, 
See if the nymphs expect me for the chace- 
+ [Exit Doris. 
[A ſymphony of inftryments is heard, whilſt 
Apollo deſcends in the chariot of the ſun; a 
crown of rays abont his head, apd his hee in 


YT Ii, oh 


his hand. - ( 


DAPHNE, 


What ſounds celeſtial ſtrike my ear 8 


Why · does the golden ſource of light 


Pour out new day? — how een bright! i 
Some god deſcends to human fight, . 


Im charm'd, yet aw'd with fear. 
APOLLO. 
Daphne, on Phœbus fix thy eye, 
With meaner ſhapes deceiv'd no more! 
Know, I thy beauteous form adore : 
Wilt thou a god, a god that loves thee, fly ?- 


Apollo ſtrikes his lyre, and ne turns back 
2s ſurpriſed at the ſound. 


Faireſt mortal! ſtay and hear, 
Turn thee, leave thy trembling fear? 
Cannot Love and Muſic jein'd 
Touch thy unrelenting mind ? 
Faireſt mortal! ſtay and heaw 
Turn thee, leave thy trembling fear. 


Hark how the river-ſhores Seng : 
My ſoft complaints, and murmur to my ſeng ! 
Thy father Peneus feels 'my pain ; 
See! how his ofiers gently bow, 
And ſeem my ſecret ſoul to know— 
Darn. [afide.] Alas! my raſh, my fatal yow'! 
AroL. Wilt thou alone unmev'd remain ? 
[As Daphne is going out, ſhe ſtops, and "we 
the following air. 
APHN'E. 
Shall I return—or no: 
Charms yet unknown ſurround me ; 


s 7 o E * s. 


No more alarm my preaſt. 
Thon let me haſte to go 
Ah no, my heart replies 
In tender heaving fight— 
Ye powers reſtore my reſf. 


| A vol. O do not 
Darn. Doſt hou not know, 


I'm of Diana's train . 
Thy love forbear— 


Arog. Thy ſcorn forbear— 
i Darn. 1 muſt not hear; 
L Aror..O ſtay and hear; | 
{| Darn. Thy love . POE: 
I Axor. Thy ET Is vain, BY 


* 


[Exit Daphne purſued 1 F 


SCENE changes to the River. 


Re-enter DAA Nx, 8 back as affrighted.. 


He comes — the ſwift purſuer comes—0 where 
Shall I eſcape his piercing ſight. 
Where hide me from the God of Light? _ 
Ah ! *tis in vain—he's here. 
[Darune runs to the fide of the river, and 
as the ſings the ſollowing air is brane, 
formed into a laurel- tree. | 


Father Peneus, hear me, aid me, 
Let ſome ſudden change invade me, 
Fix me tooted on thy ſhore. 
Ceaſe, Apollo, to perſuadc me, 
I am Daphne now no more. 


APOLLO. 
o fatal flight !=O,curſt- diſdain! 


| ©. Yeneus, how ſhall-we our.loſs deplore 755 


But ſee ! 

| The trembling branches yet her ſhape retain - 
r Daphne lives à nymph no more, 
She lives, ſair verdant plant, i in thee; 
Henceforth be thou Apollo's tree, 

And hear what honours to thy leaves remain, 


Preſerv'd-to grace Apollo's brows, 
Kings, victors, poets, to adorn; 5 
Oft in Britannia's iſle thy proſperous green 
Shall on the heads of her great chiefs be ſeen, 
And by a Naſſau, and a George, be wort. 


|  PBNEUS, 


Still Peneni, with a father's care, 
Shall feed thee ſrom his flowing urn. 
With verdure ever freſh and fair, 
Nor this thy deſtin d change ſhall mourn. 
' CHORUS, or Dyetto of Apollo and Peneus. 
Nature alone can love inſpire, i 
Art is vain to move deſire. 
If nature once the fair incline, 
To their own paſſion they reſi gg. 
Nature alone can Jove inſpire, 


Yet, Love, thou ne er ſhalt wound me, 


Art is vain to move delires 


[AroLLo enters at the latter end of tho. 
198 air, and is met by Peneus. 


No thunder e'er ſhall blaſt thy boughs, of 


5 
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Ax ODE ros THE | And tell of Creſfy's well-fought plain, 
Thy golden trumpet ſound again 
| darm DAY OF Tonk nyo Ry The brave Auguſtus ſhall renew thy ſtrain, 
In And Ondeuarda s fight immortalise the veric. 
PRINCESS or WALES, 


AIR, with a Harp. 


er. DAV1D's DAY, THE FIRST OF MARCH, Heavenly Muſes! tune your he, 


| Far reſounding ; 
171516. Grace the hero's glorious name. 
Firſt Voice, FAME. | See! the ſong new life infoires! 1 | 
BRIA, or che Praci lit Every breaſt with j 107 aboundin; ” 
drann Mane Pare: WALES. NY Seems to ſhare the hero's — 
FAME. b 
BOTH VOICES, with 2 Trumpet. oO thou, with every virtue crown'd, 
| Britannia's father, and her king reviown'd L 
0 joy, to din 7 0 the . Thus in thy offspring greatly bleſt, 
| While through th' extended royal line 
Riſe, goddeſs of 2 Liens, | | Thou ſeeſt thy propagated luſtre ſhine, - : 
And, with thy trumpet” s ſwelling ſound, What ſecret raptures fill thy breaft ! | 
ro all Britannia's realms around, Ss ſmiles Apollo, doubly gay, F 
The double Teſtival proclaim. | When in the diamond, with full blaze, ; 
FAME. | He views his own paternal rays, 
The goddeſs of immortal fame And all his bright reflected day. 
Shall, with her trumpet” s ſwelling ſound, CAMBRIA. 
10 all Britannia's realms around, | Hail ſource of bleſſings to our iſle! | | 
The double feſtival proclaim. _ While gloomy clouds ſhall take their flight, 
BOTH VOICES, - Shot through by thy victorious light, | 
O'er Cambria's diſtant bills let the loud note re- — ever on thy Britons ſmile! 
bound ! BOTH VOICES. 
Each Britiſh ſoul be rais'd, and every eye be gay! To joy, to triumphs, dedicate the day. 
To] joy, to triumphs, dedicate the day. | CAMBRIA, _ + | 
FAME. Riſe, goddeſs of immortal fame, ; 
Hail, Cam' ria! long to Fame well known! And with thy trurnpet's ſwelling ſound, 
Thy patron-ſaint looks ſmiling down, To all Britannia's realms around, 
Well pleas d to fee he double feſtival proclaim. 
| This day, prolific of renown, ; FAME. 
; Increas d in honours to himſelf, and thee; The goddeſs of, immortal fame 
, See Carolina's natal ſtar ariſe, Shall, with her trumpet's ſwelling ſound, 
And with new beams adorn thy azure ſkics! To all Britannia's realms around, | 
Though on her virtues 1 ſhould ever dwell, The double feſtival proclaim. 1 
Fame cannot all her numerous virtues tell. | BOTH VOICES. 9 
Bright in. herſelf, and in her offepring bright, | O'er Cambria's diſtant hills let the loud not 3 res 
On Britain's throne ſhe,caſts diffuſive light; | bound! 


Detraction from her preſence flies; | Each Britiſh ſoul be rais'd, and every eye be gay # 
And, while promiſcuous crowds in rapture gaze, | To j joy, to — dedicate ou day. 

Evyn tongues diſloyal learn her praiſe, 
And murmuring Envy ſees her ſmile, and dies. 


— 


F * 
: 


Happy morn ! ſuch gifts beſtowing ! 


Tring s joys from thee are flowing ; | O0 D E 3 | 
Ever thus auſpicious ſhine ! a THE RIGHT HON A LE i 
Happy ifle ! ſuch gifts pe ſſeſſing! 2 n f 
itain, ever own the bleſſing! _ | LORD CHANCELLOR COWPER, ; 
Curolina's charms are . 6 TY AYNO MDCCxVIL. | 
CAMBRIA. IN ALLUSION TO HORACE, LIB. II. ODE 
Nor 7 O Fame, doſt thou diſplay | 4 XX. | 

All the triumphs of this day; . | ps; I 

Wer wonders yet ariſe to ſight ; | | ; 


ver theſe rites what migh wer preſides j 
Behold, to thee his early ſte 5 by __ As | [ 
hat noble ardour does his foul excite ! 
Henceforth, when to the litening univerſe 
Dou number'ſ o'er my princes of renown, | My wings ſhoot forth ; now will 1 
The ſecond hope of Britain's crow n, New tracks, aud boldly mount the {ey ; 3 
When my great; Edward's decds thou ſhalt re- | Nor Envy, nor Ul-fortune's ſpite, 
dearſe i | Shall ſtop mp courle, or damp my bigbt. 


| | $4, wk 

M rais'd, tranſported, chang'd all o'er! 
Prepar d, a towering ſwan, to ſoar 

Aloft ; "ſee, ſee the down ariſe, -- 

And clothe my'back, and plume my thighs! 8 


HUGHES 


4280 
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Shall 1, obſcure or diſeſteem'd 
Of vulgar rank henceforth be deem'd ? 
Or vainly toi] my name to fave | 

From dark oblivion and the grave? J 
No He can never wholly die, | 
Secure of immortality, 


Whom Britain's Cowper condeſcends 1 


To own, and numbers with his friends, 
b 4 14,74 III. Ws : ; 
"Tis done -I ſcorn mean honours now 3 
No common wreaths ſhall bind my brow. | 
Whether the Muſe vouchſafe t' inſpire | 
My breaſt with the celeſtial fire; | FE 
Whether my verſe be fill'd with flame, 
Or I deſerve a Poet's name, 
Let Fame be filent; only tell | 
That generous Cooper loves me well. 
7 | 


Through Britain's realms 1 ſhall be known 
By Cowper's merit, not my own. 
And when the tomb my duſt ſhall hide, 
Stripp'd of a mortal's little pride, 
Vain pomp be ſpar d, and every tear; 

Let but ſome ſtone this ſculptu e bear; 
* Here lies his clay to earth conſignu d, | ; 
* To whom great Cowper once was kind.“ 


— 


— 


WHAT IS MAN, — | 
$ON of man! O rice. of a day! | 
Proud of vain wildom, with falſe greatneſs 


gay! N n uw 

Heir of thy father's are to whoſe bad ſtere 
Thy guilty days are ſpent in adding more; | 
Thou . folly !—What in thee $21 
Could Heaven's Supreme, could perfect William 
„, 1 . 

To fix one glance of his regarding eye! 
Why art thou choſe the {avourite of the ſky > | 
4 While angels wonder at the mercy known, f 
And ſcarce the wretch himſelf the debt immenſe 


will own! 


* 
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PANS $4 1. EPISTRE' AU ROY» g 
OURQU'OI ces elephans, ces armes, ce 
n 
It ces vaiſſeavix tout preſts à quitter le rivage ? 
Diſoit au roi Pyrrhus, un ſage confident, 
Conſeiller tres «ſenſe d'un roi tres · imprudent. 
Je vais. lui dit eę prince, à Rome oon m apelle. 
Quoi faire ? l' aſſieger. Lentrepriſe eſt fort belle, 
Et digne ſeulet nent d' Alexandre ou de vous, 
4 Maisquand no us Vaurons priſe, & bien que ferons- 
ehe ft 0992; 3 = 
Du reſte des I. atins la conqueſte eſt facile. ; 
Sans doute, ils Jont à nous: eſt - ce tout? La Si- 


©} Dela nous tend] les bras. & bien-toſt ſans effort 
Ye, Syracuſe recoi t nos vaiflcaux dans ſon port 


N ais de retour enſin, que pretendez-vous faire? 


Du matin juſqu' au ſoir qui vous defend de rire? 


| Thus Cyneas, faithful, 


| Tis glory calls us hence; to Rome we go. 
| For what ?—To conquer.Rome's à noble ſoe, 


The reſt of Italy my chains ſhall wear. 
And is that all ?—No, Sicily ties ner; 


| To conquer all the earth, croſs ſeas and land, 


Beneath your ſword make proud Arabia bend; 
Then ſeek rem 
I. Hi. ſwelling ſtream ; beyond Hydaſpes ſhores, 
| Through Indian realms to carry dire alarms, 
And make the hardy 


l 8 POEMS. 


Il ne faut qu'un bon vent A Carthage eſt con- 
e $13 74 


| Les chemins ſont ouverts : qui peut nous arreſter ? 


Je vous entends, ſeigneur, nous allons tout 
| dompter : N | . 

Nous allons traverſer les ſables de Lybie; 

a ſſer vir en paſſant l. gypte, PArabie ; 

Courir dela le Gange en de nouveaux pais ; 
Faire trembler le Scythe aux bords du Tanais; 
Et ranger ſous nos loix tout ce vaſte Hemi | 


Alors, che: Cineas, victo rieux, contens, 
Nous pourrens rite à Taiſe, & prendre du bon 


W „ 


temps. 1 3 
He, ſeigneur, des ce jour, ſans ſortir de I' pire 


WS 


— — 


FROM 1L EAG. 
IV Is FIRST EPISTLE TO LOUIS iw. 
A I HAT mean theſe elephants, arms, warlike 


5 0 


ſtore 
and all theſe ſhips. prepar'd to leave the ſhore? 
old, experiene d, wiſe, 
thus the king teplies; 
| 7 


* 


Addreſs'd king Pyrrhus 


* 11 


A prize for Alexandet fit, or yorn 


Bnt Rome redue d, what next, Sir, will you do? 


See how. ſhe ſtretches out her beauteous arms, 
And tempts the victor with uns uarded charms ! 
In Syracuſa's port this fleet ſhall ride 5,20 
'Tis well—and there you will at laſt abide ?— 
No; that ſubdued, again we'll hoiſt our ſails, | 
And put to ſea; and, blow but proſperous gale 
Carthage muſt ſoon be ours, an eaſy prey. 
The. paſſage open: what obſtructs our way! 
Then, Sir, your vaſt deſign I underftand, 


O er Afric's ſpacious wilds your reign extend, 


remoter worlds, where Gar ges pours 


Seythiun dread your arms. 
But ſay—this wondrous race of 2 run, ? 
When we return, ſay what ſhall then be doue ful 
Then pleas d, my friend, we'll ſpend the Johr 
day \ — n $524 
In full delight, and laugh our cares away- 
And why not now? Alas! Sir, need we roam 
For this ſo far, or quit our native home ? 
No—let us'now each valued hour employ» 
Nox for the future loſe the preſent jo · 


A A — __—_—_ 


AN IMAGE OF PLEASURE 


AN ODE IN CASIMIRE. 


| TY BR: HK.) 4. N 4 7 5 
| * 1 i ” , 1 | ! 7 nd 
C OLAGCE of life, my ſweet — ; high, by 5 


In demeurcs vous la? Des que nous L'aurons 
priſe, bh - B | LF 7 we | * 


A 


— 


— 


* 
* 


On this fair-poplar beugh I'll hang 


' 


hos high, 


HUG H ES 8 P 


While the gay fields all ſoft delights inſpire, 
And not one cloud deforms the ſmiling ſky. 
| 1. = 
While whiſpering gales, that court the leaves and 
flowers, 
Play through the ſtrings, and gently make them 
ſound, \ : g 
Luxurious I'll diſſolve the flowing hours 
In balmy ſlumbers on the carpet ground. 
111. 
But ſee what ſudden gloom obſcures the air ! 
What falling ſhowers impetuous change the day ! 
Let's riſe, my lyre—Ah Pleaſure falſe as fair! 5 
How faithleſs are thy charms, how ſhort thy ſtay! 


AN 
G BS 
IN THE 
PARK ar ASTED. 
T, 


E Muſes, that frequent theſe walks and 


; ſhades, 
The ſeat of calm repoſe, 
Which Howard's happy genius choſe ; 
Where, taught by you, his lyre be ſtrung, 
And oft, like Philomel, in duſky ſhades, 
Sweet amorous voluntaries ſung ! 
O ſay, ye kind inſpiring powers 
With what melodious ſtrain 
Will you indulge my penſive vein, 
And charm my ſolitary hours ? 
II, 


Begin, and Echo ſhall the ſong repeat; 


Beneath this ſpreading elm I lie, 
And view the yellow harveſt far around, 
The neighbouring fields with plenty crown'd, 
And over head a fair uncloued ſky. 
The wood, the park's romantic ſcene, 
The deer, that innocent and gay 
On the ſoft turf's perpetual green 
Paſs all their lives in love and play, 
Are various objects of delight, 
That ſport with fancy, and invite 
Your aid, the pleaſure to completg ; 
Begin—and Echo ſhall the ſong repeat, 
111 | 
Hark !—the kind inſpiring powers 
Anſwer from their.ſecret howers, 
Propitious to my call 
0s join their choral voices all, 
Acer my ſolitary hours. 
_ wn. they cry, thou penſive ſwain ! 
1 much the tuneſul ſiſters love 
3 - ds, the park, the ſhady grove ; 
* elds, and park, and ſhady groves 
ne tuneful ſiſters now diſdain, 


7 | 
yp! choole to ſooth thes with a fh eeter ſtrain ; 


While, ſkreen'd from Auguſt's feveriſh heat, 
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- Molinda's praiſes ſhall our ſkill employ, 
Molinda, Nature's pride, and every Muſe's 
joy ! | Gs 
The Muſes triumph'd at her birth, 0 
When, firſt deſcending from her parent ſkies, 
' This ſtar of beauty ſhot to earth; & 
Love ſaw the fires that darted from her eyes, 
He ſaw, and ſmil'd—the winged boy 
Gave early omens of her conquering fame, 
And to her mother liſp d her name, 
Molinda !—Nature's pride, and every Muſe's joy. 
| IT; pes 


. Say, beauteous Aſted ! has thy honour'd ſhade 
Ever receiv'd that lovely maid ? 
Ye nymphs and deities, confeſs 
That ſhiving feſi day of happineſs ! 
For if the lovely maid was here, 
April himſelf, though in ſo fair a dreſs 


ſhowers, ö 
Awake the bloſſoms and the breathing flowers, 

And new-create the fragrant year; 

April himſelf, or brighter May, 

Aſſiſted by the god of day, 

Never made your grove ſo gay, 
Or half ſo full of charms appear. 
V. 
Whatever rural ſeat we now doth grace, 

And ſhines a goddeſs of the plains, 5 
Imperial Love new triumphs there ordains, 

Removes with her from place to place, 

With her he keeps his court, and where ſhe lives 
he reigns. | 

A thouſand bright attendants more 

Her glorious equipage compoſe : 

The circling Pleaſure ever flows.: i 
Friendſhip, and Arts, a well- ſelected ſtore, 
Good-humour, Wit, and Muſie's ſoft delight, 

The ſhorten'd minutes there beguile, - 
And ſparkling Mirth, that never looks fo 

bright, ; 

As when it lightens in Molinda's ſmile. 

'VI, 


T hither, ye guardian powers (if ſuch there are, 
Deputed from the ſky | 
To watch o'er human-kind with friendly care), 
Thither, ye gentle ſpirits, fly ! 
If goodneſs like your own can move 
Your conſtant zeal, your tendereſt love, 
For ever wait on this accompliſh'd fair 
Shie1d her from every ruder breath of air, 
Nor let invading ſickneſs come 
To blaſt thoſe heauties in their bloom. 
May no miſguided choice, no hapleſs doom. 
Diſturb the heaven of her fair life 
With clouds of grief, or ſhowers of melting tears 3 


Let harſh unkindneſs, and ungenerous ſtrife, 


Repining diſcontent, and boding fears, 
With every ſhape of woe, be driven away, 


| Like ghoſts prohibited the day. 


Let Peace o'er her his dovelike wings diſplay, 


And ſmiling joys crown all her bliſsful years 
O 0 


He clothe the meads, though his delicious 
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z veys, 
. Behold the magick power of ſhade and light ! | 


Sheep grace the hills, and herds or ſwaius the 
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Ma. CONSTANTINE, 
; ON H1S 


PAINTING Ss. 


H-LE o'er the cloth thy happy pencil ſtrays, 
And the plcas'd eye its artful cot, ſur- 


H new creation opens to our ſight. ' 1 
Here tuſted groves riſe boldly to the ſky, _ 
dere ſpacious lawns more diſtant charnf the eye; 
The cryſtal lakes in borrow'd tinctures ſhine, 
And miity hills the fair horizon join, 

Loſtin the azure borders of the day, 
Like ſounds remote that die M air away. 
The peopled profpect various pleaſure yields, 

fields; | 


Harmo ions order oer the whole prefides, 


And Nature crowns the work, which Judgment 


guides. - 


Nor with leſs fkill diſplay'd by thee appear 
The different products of the fertile year; 
While fruits with imitated-fipeneſs glow, 
And ſudden flowers beneath thy pencil blow: 
Such, and ſo various, thy extenſive hand, 

Oſt in Gaſpenſe the pleas'd ſpectators ſtand, 
Doubtful to chooſe, and fearing ſtill to err, 
When to thyſelf they would thyſelf prefer. 

So when the rival gods at Athens ſtrove, 

Py wondrous works, their power divine to prove, 
As Neptune's trident ſhook the teeming earth, 
Here the proud horſe upſtarted to his birth ; 
And there, as Pallas bleſs'd the fruitful ſcene, 
The ſpreading ollive rear'd its ſtately green 

in dumb ſurpriſe the gazing crowds were loſt, 
Nor knew on which to fix their wonder moſt, 


I A, 
o HER . 


ARRIVAL ar JAMAICA, 
HROUGH yi. |ding waves the veſſel ſwiftly 


; ſlics, 
That bears Urania from our eager eyes; 
Deaf to our cal, the billows waft her o'er, 
With ſpeed obſequious to a diſtant ſhore ; 
A prize more rich than Spain's whole fleets could 
boat <p 
From fam'd Peru, or Chili's golden coaſt !  - 
There the glad natives, on the c 6wded ſtrand, 
With wonder ſee the matchleſs ſtranger land; 
Franſplanted glories in her features ſmile, 
And a new dawn of beauty gilds their ile, | 


So from the ſea when Venusroſe ſerene, 
Aud by the nymphs and tritons firſt was ſeen, 
he water world beheld, with pleas'd ſurpriſe; 


„ 


The winds were huſh'd, the floods forgot to move, 
And nature own'd th' auſpicious Queen of Love, 


Henceforth no more the Cyprian iſle be nam'd, 

Though for th' abode of that bright goddeſs 

fam'd ; | 

f amaica's happier groves, concealF'd fo long 

Through ages paſt, are now the poetsſong. 

The Graces there, and Virtues fix their throne ; 

Uran'a makes th' adopted land her own. 

The Muſe, with her in thought tranſported, 
ſees ; 

T he opening ſcene, the l loomy plants and trees, 

By brighter ſkies rais'd to a nobler birth, 

And fruits deny'd to Europe's colder earth. 


At her approach, like courtiers doubly gay 
To gracethe pomp of ſome lov'd prince's day, 


hs gladden'd foil in all itsplenty ſhines, 

New ſpreads its branching palms, and new adorns 
its pines z E £ 
With gifts prepares the ſhining gueſt to meet, 
And pours its verdant offcrings at ter feet. 
As in the fields with pleaſure ſhe appears, 
Smiles on the labourers, and their labour cheers, 
The luſcious canes with ſweeter juices flow, 
The melons ripen, and thecitrons blow, 
The golden orange takes a richer dye, 
And ſlaves forget their toil, while ſhe is by. 
Not Ceres! ſelf more bleſſings could diſplay, | 
When through the earth ſhe took her wandering 

way, | 
Far from ket native coaſt, and all around 
Diffus'd ripe harveſts through the teeming ground. 
Mean while our drooping vales deferted mourn, 
Till happy years bring on her wiſh'd return; 
| New honours then, Urania, ſhall be thine, 
Aud Britain ſhall again the world outſhine. 
So when of late our ſun was veil'd from fight 

in dark eclipfe, and loſt in ſudden night, 
A ſhivering cold each heart with horror thrill d, 
1 he birds forſook the ſkies, the herds the field; 
But when the conquering orb, with one bright 


- ray, 
Breke through the gloom, and reinthron'd the 


Unuſuel tranſports rais d the cheerful ſwains, 
And joy returning echo d through the plains. 


E 
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THE FOLLOWING 
SUPPLEMENT AND CONCLUSION 
8 3 . 
Mr. MILTON's incomparable Poem, entitled 
It. PevsER0S0, or TRE Pensive MAN, 
was alſo writ by Mr. Hughes. 


It ſeems neceſſary to quote the eight foregoing 
lines for the right underſtanding of it. 

| ND may at laſt my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

© The hairy gown and moſſy cell, | 


ler it wide waſte new tracks of light ariſe; 


+ 


© Where I may it, and rightly ſpell 


There let Time's'creeping winter ſhed 


wake, and find thoſe viſions true ! 


And who was at each maſquerade ; 


u „ ann 02 


« Of every far that Heaven doth ſhew, | 
And every herb that ſips the dew; 
« Till old expe: ience do attain : 
To ſomething like prophetic ſtrain.” 


His hoary ſnow around my head ; 
And while I feel, by faſt degrees, 
My fluggard blood wax chill, and freeze, 
Let thought unveil to my fxt eye 
The ſcenes of deep eteruity, 
Till Efe diffolving at the view, 


— 
THE hs 


HUE and CRY. | 


YES !—Hear, all ye beaux and wits, 
Mulicians, poets, *ſquires, and cits, 
All, who in town or country dwell ! 
Say, can you tale or tidings tell 
Of Tortorella's haſty flight ? 
Why in new groves ſhe takes delight, 
And if in concert, or alone, 
The cooing murmurer makes her moan ? 
Now learn. the marks, by which you may. 


Trace out and ſtop the lovely ſtray ! cy 


Some wit, more folly, and no care, 
Thoughtleſs her conduct, free her air; 
Gay, ſcornful, ſober, indiſcreet, | 
In whom all contradictions meet; 
Civil, affronting, peeviſh, eaſy, 
Form d both to charm you and diſpleaſe you; 
Much want of judgment, nqne of pride, 
Modiſh her dreſs, her hoop full wide; 

Brown ſkin, her eyes of ſable hue. 
Angel, when pleas'd, when vex'd, a ſhrew, 

Genteel her motion, when ſhe walks, 
Sweetly ſhe ſings, and loudly talks; 

Knows all the world, and its affairs, 

Who goes to court, to plays, to prayers, 
Who. keeps, who marries, fails, or thrives, 
Leads honeſt, or diſhoneſt, lives ; 

What money match d each youth or maid, - 


* 


Of all fine things in this fine town, 
She's only to herſelf unknown. - 
By this deſcription, if you meet her, 

With lowly bows, and homage greet her; 
And if you bring the vagrant beauty 

Back to her mother and her, duty, 

Aſk for reward a lover's bliſs, 

And (if ſhe'll let you) take a kiſs; 

Or more, if more you wiſh and may, 

AY if at church the words iþe'li ſay, : 
hen make her, if you can—* obey .*- 


THE- 


PATRIOT. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
WILLIAM. LORD COWPER, 


LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OP GREAT BRITAIN, 
OW godlike is the man, how truly great, 


POE Mus. 


Who, midſt contending factions of the 
ſtate, | | 
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In council cool, in reſolution bold, 


Nor brib'd by hopes, nor by mean ſears controb'd, 


And proof alike againſt both foes and friends, 


Ne'er from the golden mean of virtue bends! ' 


But wiſcly fix d. nor to extremes inclin'd, 


Maintains the ſteady purpoſe of his mind. 

So Atlas, pois'd on his broad baſe, defies 
The ſhock of gathering ſtorms and wintry ikies ; 
Above the clouds, ſerene, he lifts his brow, | 
Ard ſees unmov'd the thunder break below. 

But where's the patriot, by theſe virtues known, 


} Uuſway'd by others paſſions, or his own ? 
Juſt te his prince, and to the public true, 


That ſhuns, in all events, each partial view? 


That ne'er forgets the whole of things to weigh, 


And ſcorns the Thort-liv*d wiſdom of a day ? 
I thcre be one—hold Muſe, nor more reveal— 
Vet oh that numbers could his name conceal !) 


Thrice happy Britain, of ſuch wealth poſſeſt! 
On thy firm throne, great George, unſhakea reſt, 
Safe in his judgment, on his faith rely, 


And prize the worth which kingdoms cannot 
; buy. ö f 
Rich in itſelf, tlie genuine diamond ſhines, 


And owes its value to its native mines ; 

et {ct in Britain's crown, drinks ampler rays 
Ol the ſun's light, and caſts a wider blaze. + 
With pleaſure we the well-plac'd gem behold, 
That adds a luſtre to the royal gold. $4.4 


Jan. 25, 1717-18. 6 


TUE SECOND SCENE OF THE' FIRST ACT OR, 
ORES THIS. | 


A TRAGEDY, 


TRANSLATED FROM EURIPIDES. 
; 1 »xx , 
ArcumenT.—Oreftes had killed his mother Ciy- 


temneſtra, in revenge of bis father's death, 


who was murdered by her. This part of the 
- ſtory is the ſubject of the Electra of Sophocles, 

where, in the concluſion of the play, Clytem- 
.neſtra is heard behind the ſcene crying out in 
vain for mercy, while her ſon is executing his 
revenge. Perhaps this play was written firſt ; 
and Euripides took up the ſtory where thg 
other left off. The reflection on his guilt in 
putting his mother to death, though a crimi- 
nal. with his own hands, filled Oreſtes's mind 
with ſo much horror as aſterwards cauſed his 
diſtraction. In this condition he is repreſent- 
ed in the following ſcene, lying on a couc 
and his ſiſter Electra, with a chorus of Gre- 
cian women, waiting near him. 

ſhall detain the reader no longer than to ob- 
ſerve, that the tenderneſs of EleQra, and the 
alternate ſtarts and returns of madneſs and rea- 
ſon in Oreſtes, are touched with the moſt ex- 
quiſite ſtrokes of nature and paſſion. 


CHORUS, ORESTES, ELECTRA. 
. cuoR Us. 
ARA W near, Electra, to thy brother's couch; 
: See if he breathes; this long- protracted reſt. 
May eod in death, and fatally deccive thug 
O O 2 | : 
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ORESTES, waking. 3 


O ſweet refreſhing fleep ! thou balmy cure 
Of ſickneſs and of pain 
How has thy gentle power at length reliev'd me? 
O ſoft oblivion of ſurrounding ills, 
How grateful to th* afflicted are thy charms ! 
Where am I ?—ſpeak—inform me, tell me 

where. 
How came I hither ? for I know not how ! 
Alas! I've lately been bereft of reaſon! 
And now no track of former tnought remains. 
© ELECTRA. | 

O my much-lov'd Oreſtes ! O my brother! 

With j Joy I've watch'd o'er thy late healing ſlum- 
ers. 
Come—ſhall I help to raiſe thee from thy couch? 
ORESTES. 

Soft, I pray thee—firit wipe away theſe drops, 
That ſit all dewy o'er my face. 


ELECTRA. 
Ye gods ! 
How pleaſant is this taſk to a ſiſter's love 
; ORESTES. 


Come, let me lean upon thee ; how canſt thou | 


bear me ? 
Put forth thy hand; remove the clotted locks 
That ſhade my Gght ; I ſcarcely yet can ſee— 
ELECTRA. 


O my poor brother! how has ſickneſs chang'd. | 


thee! 
Thy hey, thy beard, ſo long unwaſh'd, deform 
ee, 
And ſpread an unknown horror o'er thy mien. 
ORESTES. 

I'm weary ; lead me to my couch again. 
When my fit leaves me I am weak and faint, 
And a cold trembling runs through all my limbs. 

FLECTRA. 
How friendly is the ſick man's bed; though 
pain 
Daell hack yet there he beſt may bear it. 
ORESTES. 
O! help once more; and gently hend! me far- 


ward. 
CHORUS. 
The ſick are ever reſtleſs; | 
Uneaſineſs and pain make them impatient. 
ELECTRA. 
Wilt thou get up, and try again to walk? 
Change will perhaps relieve thee. q 
ORESTES. 
I fain would walk—and, ſeeming well awhile, 
Delude my anxious thoughts, 
ELECTRA. 
Now hear me, brother ; 
Hear me, while yet the cruel furies leave thee 
This pauſe from grief, this interval of reaſon. 


ORESTES. 
Speak quick thy news—if i it be good, tis * 
come; 
If il]—T've load enough; nor add thou more. 
- ELECTRA. , 


Then know thy uncle Menelaus comes 2 
His ſhip is in the port 


HU G HE S s 


| 


Þ © EF M$, 


| ORESTES. 


What doſt thou ſay ?— 
He comes, like dawning light, to cheer our griefs, 
/ And chaſe away the blackneſs of deſpair ; 
My father's brother, and his beſt-lov'd friend 
ELECTRA. 

He's now arriv'd—and ge from conquer'd 

Tro 
Nis e Helen 
ORESTES. 

Say ſt thou ? better far 


| He came alone —and he alone ſurviving 


But if with Helen—then he brings a curſe, | 
A heavy curſe 
ELECTRA. 
The race of Tyndarus 
Have through all Greece ſpread infamy and 
ſhame. 
ORESTES. 
Beware then—ſhun the deeds of 1 impious wo- 
men. 


Wear no falſe face — be good, as well as ſeem 4 


Beware I ſay— 
ELECTRA. 
Alas ! what means my brother? you arg 
chang” % 
Your colour e eyes look fiercely wild 
Your fit returns -O Heavens | he's loſt again. 
ORES TES. 


never? 
O ! take away thoſe furies—how they ſhake 
Their ſnaky locks, and grin around me! 
ELECTRA. 
Alas by cog wretch ; 'tis thy own fear 1 1 
ee. 
Compoſe thyſelf : why doſt thou leave thy. 
couch ? 
Here are no fiends ; thou talk'ſt to ſhapeleſ air. 
OR ESTES. 
. help me, Phœbu⸗ See thoſe dogs of 
hell 


With famiſh'd jaws gape horrid to devour me 
\ Th' infernal prieſteffes look fiercely on me; 
They thirſt for blood, and I'm the deſtin d vice 
tim ! 
ELECTRA. 
Nay, ftrive not—for I will not let thee go, 
While theſe weak arms can fold thee— 
ORESTES. 
What art thou? 
One of my curſt tormentors ? ? Hence—l know 
„ 
Thou graſy'ſt me thus to plunge me down te 
Ee . 


ELECTRA. 


ſuccour, 
When Heaven is dear, and all the gods our foes. 


ORES TES. 


Reach me the weapons of the ſhooting god, 


Apollo's gift, the ſhafts and horny bow; 
With theſe he bad me drive the fiends 8 
When N they n mo 


Mother, forbear! What ! no forgiveneſs— - 


Oh ! whence can wretched mortals hope for | 
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ELECTRA. | ' ON THE BIRTH-DAY OF THE RIGHT" HON. 
CT Can they feel ? THE LORD CHANCELLOR PARKER, 
Can deathleſs beings feel a mortal wound? JULY XXIII. M.DCC.XIX. . 
ORES TES. A . pours out his plenteous 
They ſhall—or leave my tortur d ſight—be- | Ober common tracts, with ſpeed his waters 
hold ! a f | flow; | 
Doſt thou not ſce their feather'd ſhafts fly round | But where ſome beanteous palace does adorn 
me? | | His banks, the river ſeems to move more 
Begone, ye miniſters of wrath —Away ! away! : flow ; | 
The guilt's not mine; hence, through the yicld- } As if he ſtopp'd awhile, with conſcious pride, 
ing ſkies, Noͤr to the ocean would purſue his race, 
Fly * ar N charge 8 there, | Till he reflect its glories in his tide, 
Whoſe oracle betray'd me — Ah l faint ; A h q TER 
My foirits fink—Where am [ now ? Alas! nd call the water-nymphs around to gaze 


: . So in Time's common flood the huddled throng 
How have I left my bed? how ſtray'd I hither ? | Of months and hours unheeded paſs away, * 
0—l perceive once more the raging waves Unleſs ſome general good our joy prolong, 

Have ſpent their force —and all is calm again — And mark the moments of ſome feſtal day. 
My üſter? weeping too? Why doſt thou 285 Not fair July, though Plenty clothe his fields, 
Thy face away, thus muffled in thy garment? Thou gh golden ſuns make all his morning's 
| gricve to think what I have made thee ſuffer ; ſmile, Fo 
| know my fickneſs bears too hard upon thee ; Can boaſt of aught that ſuch a triumph yields, 
Yet weep not for my crimes, unhappy maid ! 


* 


As that h Parker t iſle. 
=, The deed was mine—Thou only didſt conſent : Hail happy weep) ſocure of laſting Gabe: 
'Twas I that flew my mother—Phebus himſelf Doubly diſtinguiſh'd through the circling 
Adviſ'd that impious act the guilt be his, year: | 
| Whoſe mr ſpoke comfort, but who now for- In Rome aftcro gave thee firſt thy name; 
ee triot's birth makes thee to Britain dear. 
But oh! Electra, had our father's ſhade A innen 


Been preſent then had 1, beſore the god, | wi 
Alk'd his conſent, to ſtrike the murdereſs dead, EI 
The pitying manes ſure had ſtopp'd my hand, 


Nor would have wiſh'd for his own life again, { THE xIVrH OLYMPICK OF PAR. 
Redcem'd by guilt, ſo horrid in a ſon. 


TO_ ASOPICUS OF ORCHOMENUS. 
3 Now wipe away thy tears, lamenting maid ; | f 
| Though we're both wretched, tears are ſhed in E 
Y. was 8 X ne Ca E heavenly Graces, who preſide 
8 3 thou ſeeſt again my faltering reaſon, O'er Minyza's happy ſoil, that breeds, 
r. ve ready thou to rule my broken ſenſe, Swife for th the faireſt feeds - 
And comfort my afflition—And when thou ng a wy qe gin n 1 en 5 05 
of Shalt ſink beneath thy preſſing woes, VI ftrive | 9 ph J 74 en ery . 10 . FO 
By ſoothing words to mitigate thy ſorrows. „„ 
doch offices becotia" r aiiica. --- | | To you Orchomenus's towers belong, 
But now, retiring to thy own apartment, | Then hears 3000 ANN GIO ſong. 
ic Let gentle lumber dole thy wakeſul eyes; | N 3 
Then riſe refreſh'd ; anoint thy wearied limbs, Whatever honours ſhine below, 
f * kw _ nouriſhment recruit thy ſpirits. Whatever giſts can move delight, | 
1 ch cealele tchi i 7 £ 2 1 
Da 
II on ſceſt all other fri | 25 
| My 0aly res ooo arbor 3222 is EE We, ee — — 
10W Would'lt thou forſake me too, I'm loſt indeed. ; | Mg: 4 
nf | ) it ind Nor on the Chorus look propitious down, 
| If you your preſence have deny'd, 5 
to ELECTRA. | To rule the bauquet, and the Chorus guide. 
Ono! thy ſiſter never will forſake thee ; ; 
for or only will 1 live, but die, with thee ; | 111. 


i joy could life afford a wretched woman 
- of father, brother, every friend? 
In Fa it you ſo command, I will retire; 
** ace compol- thyſelf to reſt, On thrones ſublime you there illuſtrious ſhine 3 
Re wy upon thy couch ; nor let vain terrors Plac'd near Apollo with the golden lyre, 

© thee again—Thy own upbraiding conſci- | You all his harmony inſpire, 


ence x EB And warbled hymns to Jove perpetual ſing 
kth tevengeful fiend that haunts thy breaſt! I To Jove, of Heaven the father and the king 


In heaven itſelf all own your happy car: ; 
Bleſs'd by your influence divine, | 
There all is good, and all is fair: 
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Now hear, Aglaia, venerable maid ! 
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And thou, O Fame this happy triumph ſpread; 


His ſon, his youthful ſon, of matchleſs ſpeed, 


No ticking death-worm told a fancy'd doom, 
Nor hidden cricket chirrup'd in the een 1 


Hear, mortals, hear! for real truth's my theme. 


Jo look—when lo! 'twas honeſt maſter Jones? ; 


HUGH E 
IV, 


Hear thou that tuneful verſe doſt love, 
IF uphroſyne | join our coleſtial aid, 

Ye daughters of immortal Jove | 
Thalia tao be preſent with my lays; 
Pn; po has raiſ d his city's name, | 
And, victor in th' Olympic ſtrife, may laim 
From you his juſt reward of virtuous praiſe. 


V. 


Fly to the regions of the dead, 
Through Proſerpine's dark empire bear the 
ſound, | | 7 | 
There feek Cleodamus below, 
And let the pleas'd paternal ſpirit know, 
How on the plains of Fiſa far renown'd, 


Bore off from all the victor's meed, 
And with an olive wreath his envy'd temples 
crown'd. = py 
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THE MORNING APPARTTION. 
WRITTEN AT WALLINGTON=HOUSE, IN SURRY, 
The frat of Mr. Bridges. 
LL things were huſh'd, as noiſe itſelf were 
dead; N 
No midnight mice ſtirr'd round my ſilent bed; 
Not e en a gnat diſturb'd the peace profound, 
Dumb o'er my pillow hung my watch un wound; 


No breeze the caſement ſhook, or fann'd the 
leaves, | by 
Nor drops of rain fell ſoft from off the eaves; 
Nor noiſy ſplinter made the candle weep, 
But the dim watchlight ſeem d itſelf aſteep, 
When tir'd I clos'd my eyes— How long | lay 
In lumber wrapp'd, I liſt not now toſay: _ 
When hark! à fudden noiſe—See ! open flics 
The yielding door—1, ſtarting, rubb'd my eyes, 
Faſt clos'd awhile ; and as their Iids 1 rear'd, 
Full at my feet a tall thin form appear'd, 
While through my parted curtains ruſhing broke 
A light like day, ere yet the figure ſpoke. 
Cold ſweat .bedew'd my limbs—Nor did | 
dream; | 


And now, more bold, I raisd my trembling 
bones 


Who wav'd his han, to baniſh fear and forrow, 
Well charg'd with toaſt aud ſack, and cry'd — 
Good morrow!“' | 


— — 


WRITTEN IN A WINDOW AT WALLINGTON= 
HOUSE, THEN THE SEAT or 
ATRS. ELIZABETH BRIDGLS. 
| | M.DCC-XIX. | 
* NVY, if thy ſearching eye 
Through this window chance to pry 
To thy ſorrow thou ſhalt find, 
All. that's generous, friendly, kind, 
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Goodneſe, virtue, every grace, 
Delling in this happy place: 

1 hen, if thou would ſt ſhun this ſight, 
Hence for ever take thy flight. 


% 


THE SUPPLEMENT: 
THE CHARACTER OF 
MRS. ELIZABETH BRIDGES* 
: IMPERFECT. Fi 
AINTER, give o'er ; here ends thy feeble 


art; | 
For how wilt thou deſcribe th' immortal p-rt? 
Though Kneller's or though Raphael's ſkill were 
thine, 
Or Titian's colours on the cloth did ſhine, 
1 be labour'd piece muſt yet half-finiſh'd ſtand, 
Aud mock the weakneſs of the maſter's hand. 
Colours are but the phantoms of_ the day, 
With that they're born, with that they fade 


away: 
Like beauty's charms, they but amuſe the ſight, 


| Dark in themſelves. till, by reflection bright, 


With the ſun's aid to rival him they boaſt, 
But light withdrawn in their own ſhades are loſt. 
Then what are-theſe t' expreſs the living fire, 
The lamp within, that never can expire? 
That work can only by the Mule be wrought ; 


thought. 
Then Painter-Muſe begin, and unconfin'd 
Draw boldly firſt a large extent of mind: 


{| Yet not a barren waſte, an empty ſpace, 


For crowds of virtues fill up all the place. 
See! o'er the reſt fair Piety preſides, 


| As the bright ſun th' inferio: planets guides; 
| To, the ſoul's powers it vital heat ſupplies, © 


And hence a thouſand worthy habits riſe. 


so when that genial father of the ſpring 


Smiles on the meads, and wakes the birds to ſing, 
And from the heavenly bull his influence ſheds 
On the puterres and fruitful garden beds, 
A thouſand beauteous births ſhoot up to fight, 
A thouſand buds unfolding meet the light; 
Each uſeſu plant does the rich earth adorn, 
And ail the flowery univerſe is born. 
O ! could my verſe deſcribe this ſacred queti, 
This farſt of virtyes, awful, yet ſerene, 
Plain in her native charms, nor too ſevere, 
Free from falſe zeal, and ſuperſtitious fear; 
Such and ſo bright. as by th effe&s we fivd 
She dwells in this ſelected happy mind, 
The ſource of every good ſhould itand confelt, 
And all who ſec applaud the heaven-bord 
„ ü 
Proceed, my Muſe next in the picture plac? 
Diffuſive charity to human race. 
Juſtice thou need'ſt not in the draught expreſs, 
Since every greater ſtill includes the leſs. 
What were the praiſe if Virtue idly ſtood, 
Content alike to do nor harm nor good! 
Though ſhunning ill, unactive and ſupine, 0 
Like painted ſuns that warm not while def 
| ſhine? | 
* She died Dec. 1, 1745, aged 88. Se foi 
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verſes to ber memory in Mrs, Collet's foems) P. 13% 


Souls muſt paint ſouls, and thought delineate 
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Hence ſtreams of good in conſtant actions flow, 


* 
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The nobler ſoul fuch narrow life diſdains. | 

Hows out, and meets another's joys and pains, 

Taſteleſs of bleſſings, if poſſeſt alone, ; 

And in imparted pleaſures ſeeks its own. - 

Hen.e grows the ſenſe of Friendſhip's generous 
fi es, | 

Hence Liberality the heart inſpires, 


And man to man becomes a god below 


A ſoul thus form'd, and ſuch a ſoul is here, 
Needs not the dange ous teſt of riches fear, 
But, unſubdued to wealth, may ſafely ſtand, 
And count o'er heaps with an unſully'd hand. 
Heaven, that knew this, and where t' intruſt its 

ſtore, | 
And, bleſſing one, oft? bleſſes many more, 
Tirſt gave a will to give, then fitly join d 
A liberal fortune to a liberal mind, . 
With ſuch a graceful eaſe her boanty flows; 
She gives, and ſcarce thar ſhe's the giver knows, 
But ſeems receiving moſt, when ſhe the moſt 
beſtows. 
Rich in her herſelf, well may ſhe value more 
Her wealth within, the mind s immortal ſtore ; 
Paſſions ſubdued, and knowledge free ſrom pride, 
Good humour, ever to good ſenſe ally'd, 
Well-ſeaſon'd mirth, and wiſdom unſevere, 
An equal temper, and a heart ſincere ; 
Gifts that alone from Nature's bounty flow, 
Which fortune may diſplay, but not beſtow ; 
For wealth but ſets the picture more in ſight, 
And brings the beauties or the faults to light. 
How true th' eſteem that's founded in deſert ! 
How pleaſing is the tribute of the heart ! 
Here willing duty ne'er was paid in vain, 


Yet whom ſhe thus ſets free ſhe cloſer binds, 
(Affection is the chain of grateful minds) 

And, doubly bleſſing her adopted care, 

Makes them her virtues with her fortune ſhare, 
Leads j example, and by kindneſs guards, 
And raiſes firſt the merit ſhe rewards. 


Oſt too abroad ſhe calls a friendly eye, 
As ſhe would help to every need ſupply. 
he poor near her almoſt their cares forget, 
Their want but ſerves as hunger to their meat; 
For, ſince her ſoul's ally'dto human kind, 
Not to her houſe alone her ſtore's confin d; 
But paſſiug on, its own full banks o'erflows, 
Enlarg'd, and deals ferth plenty as it goes. 
Through lome fair garden thus a river leads 
Oy wealth, and firſt th' incloſure feeds, 
8 each plant, and every flower ſupplies ; 
, 5 taught in ſportive fountains to ariſe, 
ay ſprinkled ſhowers o'er every figur'd green; 
Or in canals walks round the beauteous ſcene, 


My Not there, but its free courſe maintains, 
ſpreads gay verdure through th' adjacent 


plains; 


The labour: ; 5 ; : 
Aud e ple ſure ſee it flow, 


grow. 


0 generous uſe of 


And ev'n dependence cannot feel its chain, | 


by which their paſtures 
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Executors of Heaven's all-bounteous will, F 

Who well the great Firſt-giver's ends fulfil, , 

Who from ſuperior heights {till looking down 

On glittering heaps, which ſcarce they think 
their own, | 

Deſpiſe the empty ſhow of uſeleſs ſtate, 

And only would by doing good be great ! 


Now pauſe awhile, my "Muſe, and then renew 
The pleaſing taſk, and take a ſecond view! 
S _ v4 458, SP TEES 
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A train of virtues yet undrawn appear ; 


Here juſt Oeconomy, ſtrict Prudence there; 


Near L.iberality they ever ſtand; | 

This guides her judgment, that directs her hand. 
By theſe ſee wild Profuſion chas'd away, 

And wanton Luxury, like birds of prey, 
Whilſt meek Humility, with charms ſerene, 
Forbids vain Pomp t' approach the hallow d 
ſcene; 

Yet through her veil the more attrads the fight, 
And on her ſiſter- virtues caſts a light, 


But wherefore ſtarts. the Painter- Muſe, and 
why, - 

The piece uifiniſh'd, throws the pencil by? 

Methinks (ſhe ſays) Humility I hear, 

With gentle voice reproving, cry—Forbear ! 

Forbear, raſh Muſe ! nor longer now commend, 

Leſt whom thou would'ſt deſcribe, thou ſhould & 

offend, 

And in breaſt a painful g!owing raiſe, | 

Who, conſcious of the merit, ſhuns the praiſes 


„ ( od 
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« Me vers primum dulces ante omnia Muſe 
« Accipiant, celiquevias & ſidera ui ſtrent. 
VII. 


ADVERTISEM ENI. 


It may appear proper to acquaint the reader that 
the following poem was begun on the model of 
a Latin ode of Caſimire, intitled txEeBus 
HUMANIS EXCESSUs, from which it is plain 
that CowLery likewife took the firſt hint of his 
ode called the ecsrasy. Ihe former part, 
therefore, is chiefly an imitation of that ode, 
though with confid-rable variations, and the 
addition of the whole ſecond ſtanza, except 
the firſt three lines. but the plan itfelf ſcem- 
ing capable of a farther improvement, the lat- 
ter part, which attempts a ſhort vicw of the 
heavens according to the modern philoſophy, 
is entirely original, and not founded on any 
thing in the Latin author. | 


1. | 
1 LVYAVAH Mortality's low ſphers& 
Ye winds and clouds, of the ſky.high, 


Ne'cr may the means be to ſuch ſouls depy'd, 


power ! O virtuous pride ! | And on your airy pinions bear 


Swift through the regions of the ſky. 
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What loſty mountains downward fly! 
nd lo, how wide a ſpace of air 
Extends new proſpects to my eye! 
The gilded fanes, reflecting light, 
And royal palaces, as brigut, ; 
(The rich abodes | 
Of heavenly and of, earthly gods) 
Retire apace; whole cities too 
Decreaſe beneath my riſing view. 
And now far off the rolling globe appears ; 
{ts ſcatter'd nations I ſurvey, 
And all the maſs of earth and ſea ; 
Oh object well deſerving tears 
Capricions ſtate of things below, 
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ration know ! - : 
II. 
Here new- built towns, aſpiring high, 
Aſcend, with lofty turrets crown'd; 
There others fall, and mouldering lie, 
Obſcure, or only by their ruins found, 
Palmyra's far- extended waſte I ſpy, 
(Once Tadmor, ancient in renown) 
Her marble heaps, by the wild Arab ſhown, 
Still load with uſeleſs pomp the ground. 
But where is lordly Babylon ? where now 
Lifts ſhe to heaven her giant brow ? 
Where doth the wealth of Nineveh abound ? 
Or where's the pride of Afric's ſhore ? 
Is Rome's great rival then no more? 
In Rome herſelf behold th' extremes of fate, 
Her ancient greatneſs ſunk, her modern boaſted 
ſtate ! | : 
See her luxurious palaces ariſe, 
With broken arches mixt between ! 
And we what ſplendid domes poſſeſs the 
ies! | 
And there old temples, open to the day, 
Their walls o'ergrown with moſs diſplay ; 
And columns, awſul in decay, 
Rear up their reofleſs heads to form the various 
cene: 755 


111. 


Around the ſpace of earth I turn my eye; 
But where's the region free from woe ? 
Where ſhall the Muſe one little ſpot deſcry 
The ſeat of happineſs below? 
Here Peace would all its joys diſpenſe, 
The vines and olives unmoleſted grow, 
But lo! a purple peſtilence 
Unpeoples cities, ſweeps the plains, 
Whilſt vainly through deſerted fields 
Her unreap'd harveſts Ceres yields, 
And at the noon of day a midnight ſilence reigns. 
There milder heat the healthful climate 
| warms, | | 
But, flaves to arbitrary power, 
And pleas'd each other to devour, 
The mad poſſeſſors ruſh to arms. 
1 ſee, I ſee them from afar, 
I view diftin& the mingled war ! 
I ſee the charging ſquadrons preſt 
Hand to hand, and breaſt to breaſt. 
Deſtruction, like a vulture, hovers nigh ; 
Lw'd with the hope oſ human blood, 


a NE en mn mi Mtn io me EO HIT D ooo, an — 
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That, changeful from their birth, no fix'd dura- 


[ 
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She hangs upon the wing, uncertain where to 


fly, ; 
But licks her drowthy jaws, and waits the pro- 
mis'd food. | 


IV. 
Here cruel Diſcord takes a wider ſcene, 
To exerciſe more unrelenting rage 
' Appointed fleets their numerous powers en- 
gage, 
With ſcarce a ſpace of ſea between. 
Hark ! what a brazen burſt of thunder 
Rends the elements aſunder ! 
Affrighted Ocean flies the roar, 
and drives the hillows to the diſtant ſhore ; 
The diſtant ſhore, 
That ſuch a ſtorm ne'er felt before, 
Tranſmits it to the rocks ai ound; 
The 2 and hollow creeks prolong the rolling 
ound. ä 


„ 
Still greater horrors ſtrike my eyes. 


Behold convulſi ve earthquakes there 
And ſhatter'd land in pieces tear, 


And ancient cities fink, and ſudden mountains 


riſe ! 


Through opening mines th” aſtoniſh'd wretches 


| +, 
Hurry'd to unknown depths below. 
The bury'd ruin fleeps ; and naught remains 
But duſt above and deſart plains, 
Unleſs ſome ſtone this ſad inſcription wear, 
Rais'd by ſome future traveller, 
« The prince, his people, ind his kingdom, 
here, 
« One commen tomb contains.” 


VI. 
Again, behold where ſeas, diſdaining bound, 
O'er the firm land uſurping ride, ä 
And bury ſpacious towns beneath their ſweeping 
Gn 
Daſh'd with the ſudden flood the vaulted temples 
ſound. | | 
Waves roll'd en waves, deep burying deep, 
lift high | 
A watery monument. in which profound 
The courts and cottages together lie. 
Ev'n now the floating wreck | ſpy, 
And the wide ſurface far around 
With ſpoils of plunder'd countries crown'ds 
Such, Belgia, was the ravage and affright, 
Wh n late thou ſaw'ſt thy ancient foe 
Swell o'er thy digues, oppos'd in vain, 
With deadly rage, and riſing in its might 
Pour down ſwift ruin on thy plains below. 
Thus Fire, and Air, and Earth, and Main, 
A never-ceaſing fight maintain, 
While man on every ſide is ſure to loſe ; 
And fate has furniſh'd out the ſtage of life 
With war, misfortune, and with ſtrife; 
Till Death the curtain drops, and ſhuts the 


ſcene of woes. 
VII. 
But why do I delay my flight? 
Or on ſuch gloomy objects gaze ? 


: , 
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I go to realms ſerene with ever-living light. 
Haſte, clouds and whirlwinds, haſte a raptur'd 
bard to raiſe; 
Mount me ſublime along the ſhining way. 
Where planets, in pure ſtreams of zther driv'n, 
Seim through the blue expanſe of heaven. 
And lo! th' obſequious clouds and winds 
obey ! | | | 
And lo! again the nations downwards fly, 
And wide ſtretch'd kingdoms periſh from my 
eye. e 
W | w' at bright viſions now ariſe ! 
W..at opening worlds my raviſh d ſenſe ſur- 
riſe ! 
1 paſs Lade gu'phs, and now behold f 
New folid globes their weight, ſclf-balanc'd, 


bear, by 
Unprop'd amidſt the flnid air, 
And all, around the central ſun, in circling ed- 
dies roll'd. "MI 
Unequal in their courſe, ſee they advance, 
And form tte planetary dance! 
Here the pale moon, whom the ſame laws or- 
dain 
T"obey the earth, and rule the main; 
Mere ſpots no more in ſhadowy ſtreaks appear; 
But lakes inſtcad, and groves of trees, 
The wondering Myſe tranſperted ſees, 
And their tall heads diſc ver'd mou tains rear. 
And now once more I downward caſt my ſight, 
When lo! the earth, a larger moon, diſplays” 
Far'off, am dſt he heavens, her filver face, 
And to her ſiſter moon by turns gives light ! 
Her ſeas are ſhadowy ſpots, her land a milky 
Mh. e. s 


VIII. 


What power unknown my courſe ſtill npwards 
guides, * 

Where Mars is ſeen his ruddy rays to throw 

Thtough heatleſs {kics that round him ſeem to 


glow, | 
And 3 remoter Jove o'er his four moons pre- 
des ? | 
4nd now I urge my way more hol ', 
Unpierc'd by Saturn's chilling cold, 
And paſs his planetary guards, and 1.is bright 
ring behold, 
Here the ſun's beams ſo ſa ntly play, 
ke mingled ſhades almoſt extinguiſh day. 
His rays reverted hence the fire withdraws, 
For here his wide dominions end; 
Aud other ſuns, that rule by other laws, 
Hit er th ir bordering rea:ms extend. 
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| reach at laſt the milky road, 
Once thought to lead to Jove's ſupreme abode, 
ce ars, profuſe in Leaps, heaven's ylittering 
heights adorn. 4 
olt in each other's neighbouring rays, 


de N : - 10. 
J insuimd d ſhone in cne premiſcu us 
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And now far off thron gh the blue vacant borne, 


| 
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So thick the lucid gems are trown, 
As if th* Almighty Builder here 
I. aid up his ſtores for many a ſphere 
In deſtin'd worlds, as yet unknown, 
Hither th: nightly-wakeful ſwain, 
That guards his folds upon he plain, 
Oſt turns his gazinz eyes, | 
Yet marks no ſtars, but o'er his head 
Beholds the ſtreamy twilight ſpread, 
Like diſtant morning in the ſkies; 
And wonders from what ſeurce its dawning ſplen- 
dors riſe. 


X. 
But lo !—what's this I ſee appear? 
It ſeems far off a pointed flame; 
From earth-wards too the ſhinging meteor 
came.” * ns * 
How ſwift it climbs th' aerial ſpace ! 
And now it traverſes each ſphere, 1 


And ſeems ſome livirg gueſt, familiar to the place. 


»Tis he—as I approach more near 
The great Columbus of the ſkies 1 know! 
"Fs Newtons ſoul, that daily travels here 
In ſearch of knowledge for mankind below. 
O ſtay, thou happy ſpirit, ſtay, 
And lead me on through all th' unbeaten wilds £ 


„ | 
As when the Sibyl did Rome's ſather guide 
Safe through the downward roads of night, 
And in Elyſium bleſt his ſight 23 | 
With views till then to mortal eyes deny'd. 
Here let m, thy companion, ſtray - 
From orb to orb, and now behold 
VUnnumber'd ſuns, all ſeas of molten gold; 
And trate each comet's wandering way, 
And now deſcry Light's fountain-head, 
And meaſure its deſeending ſpeed; 
Or learn how ſur-born colours riſe 
In rays diſtin, and in the ſkies 
Blended in yellow radiance flow, | | | 
Or ſtain the fleecy cloud, or ſtreak the watery 
bow; ̃ 
Or now diffus'd their beauteous tinctures ſhed 
On every plane's riſing hills, and every verdant 
mead. 


VI. 
Thus, rais'd ſublime on Contemplation's wing e, 

Freſh wo ders | would ſtill explore, 

Still the great Maker's power adore, 

Loſt in the thought—nor ever more 
Return to earth, and earthly things : 

But here with native freedom take my flight, 
An inmate of the heavegs, adopted into li_ht ! 
So far a while the royal cagle's brood * 

In his low neft ſecurely lies, 2 
Amid the darkneſs of the ſheltering wood, 
Vet there with in-born vigour hopes the ſkies : 
Till fledg'd with wings full- grown, and bold to 

rife. © OY 

Ihe bird of heaven to heaven aſpires, 

Soars *midſt the meteors and col tial tires, 

With generous pr de his humbler birch diſdaine, 

A. d bears the thunder througu th' atterial 
plains, 
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THE TEMPLE OF DEATH. 
IN IMITATION Or THE FRENCH. 
N thoſe cold climates, where the ſun appears 
Unwillingly, and hides his face in tears, 
A diſmal vale lies in a deſert iſle, 
On which indulgent heaven did never ſmile, 
There a thick grove of aged L re trees, 
Which none without an awful horror ſees, 
Into its wither'd arms, depriv'd of leaves, 
Whole flocks of ill-preſaging birds r ceives : 
Poiſons are all the plants that ſoil will bear, 
And winter is the only ſeaſon there: 
Millions of graves o'erſpread the ſpacious field, 
And fprings of blood a thouſand rivers yield ; 
Whoſe ſtreams, oppreſs'd with carcafſes and 
bones, | | 
Inſtead of gentle murmurs, pour forth groans. 
Within this vale a famous temple ſtands, 
Old as the world itſelf, which it commands; 
Round is its figure, and four iron gates 
Divide mankind, by order of the Fates: 
Thither in crowds come to one common grave 
The young, the old, the monarch, and the ſlave. 
Old age and pains, thoſe evils man deplores, 
Are rigid keepers of th' eternal doors; 
All clad in mournful blacks, which ſadly load 
The ſacred wal/s of this obſcure . bode ; 
And tapers, of a pitchy ſubſtance made, 
With clouds of fmoke increafe the diſmal ſhade. 
A monſter void of reafon and of ſight - 
The. goddeſs is, who ſways this realm of night; 
Her , ower extends o'er all things that have 
breath, =P 
A cruel tyrant, and her name is Death. 
The faireſt object of our wondering eyes 
Was newly offer'd up her facrifice; 
Th' adjoining places where the altar ſtood, 
Yet bluſhing with the fair Almeria's blood, 
When griev'd Orontes, whoſe unhappy flame 
is known to all who e er converſe with Fame, 
His mind poſſeſs d by Fury and Deſpair, 
Within the ſacred temple made this prayer : 
Great Deity ! who in :hy hands doſt bear 
That iron ſceptre which poor mortals ſear ; 
Who, wanting eyes thyſelf, reſpecteſt none, 
Aud neither ſpar'ſt the laurel nor the crown! 
O thou, whom all mankind in vain withſtand, | 
Each of whoſe blood muſt one 
hand ! l N 
O thou, who every eye that ſees the light 
Cloſeſt for ever in the ſhades of pightl 


day ſtain thy 


Goddeſs, attend, and hearken to my grief, 

To which thy power alone can give relief. 
Alas ! I aſk not to defer my fate, 

But wiſh my hapleſs life a ſhorter date; 
And that the earth would in its bowels hide 

A wretch, whom Heaven invades on every fide: 


"That from the ſight of day 1 could remove, 


And might have nothing left me but my love. 
Thou only comforter of minds oppreſt, 


The port where wearied ſpirits are at reſt 


Conductor to Elyſium, take my life, 


My breaſt | offer to thy ſacred knife; 


So juſt a grace refuſe not, nor deſpiſe 

A willing, though a worthleſs ſacrifice. 

Othe. s (their frail and mortal ſtate forgot) 

Before thy altars are not to be brought 

Without conſtraint ; the noiſe of dying rage, 

Heaps of the ſlain of every ſex and age, 

The blade all reeking in the gore it ſhed, 

With ſever'd heads and arms confus'dly ſpread 

The rapid flames of a perpetual fire, 

The groans of wretches ready to expire : 

This tragic ſcene in terror makes them live, 

Iill that is forc'd which they ſhould freely give: 

Vielding unwillingly what Heaven will have, 

Their fears etlipſe the glory of their grave: 

Before thy face they make indecent moan, 

And feel a hundred deaths in fearing one : 

Thy flame becomes unhallow'd in their breaſt, 

And he a murderer who was a prieſt. 

But againſt me thy ſtrongeſt forces call, 

And on my head let all the tempeſt fall; 

No mean retreat ſhall auy weakneſs ſhow, 

But calmly I'll expect the fatal blow; 

My limbs not trembling, in my mind no fear, 

Plaints in my mouth, nor in my eyes à tear. 

Think not that I ime, our wonted ſure relieh 

7] hat univerſal cure for every grief, 

Whoſe aid ſo many lovers oft have found, ; 

With like ſucceſs can ever heal my wound: 

Too weak the power of nature, or of. art, 

Nothing but death can eaſe a broken heart: 

And that thou may'ſt behold my helpleſs ſtate, 

Learn the extremeſt rigour of my fate. 
Amidſt th' innumerable beauteous train, 

Paris, the queen of cities, does contain, 

| (The faireſt town, the largeſt, and the belt) 

Ihe fair Almeria ſhin'd above the reſt : 

Fe m her bright eyes to feel a hopeleſs flame, 

Was of our 1 outh the moſt ambitious aim 1 

Her chains were marks of honour to the brave, 


She made a prince whene er ſhe made 3 flavey 
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And in their place diſdainful beauty ſhow; 
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Love, under whoſe tyrannic power I groan, 
Shew'd me this beauty ere *twas fully blown ; 
Her timorous charms, and her unpractis'd look, 
Their firſt aſſurance from my conqueſt took, 
By wounding me, ſhe learn'd the fatal art, 
And the firſt ſigh ſhe had was from my heart : 
My eyes, with tears moiſtening her ſnowy arms, 
Render'd the tribute owing to her charms. | 
But, as I ſooneſt gf all mortals paid 
My vows, and to her beauty altars made; 
So, among all thoſe ſlaves that ſigh'd in vain, 
She thought me only worthy of my chain; 
Love's heavy burden my ſubmiſſi ve heart 
Endur d not long, before ſhe bore her part; 
My violent flame melted her frozen breaſt, 
And in ſoft ſighs her pity ſhe expreſs'd; 
Her gentle voice allay'd my raging pains, 
And her fair hands ſuſtain'd me in my chains; 
Ev'n tears of pity waited on my moan, 
And tender looks were caſt on me alone. 
My hopes and dangers were leſs mine than hers, 
Thoſe fill d her ſoul with joys, and theſe with 
fears; | 4 

Our hearts, united, had the ſame deſires, 
And both alike burn'd with impatient fires. 

Too faithful Memory! 1 give thee leave 
Thy wretched maſter kindly to deceive; 
Oh, make me not poſſeſſor of her charms, 
Let me not find her languiſh in my arms; 
Paſt joys are now my fancy's mournful themes; 
Make all my happy nights appear but dreams: 
Let not ſuch bliſs before my eyes be braught, 
O hide thoſe ſcenes from my tormenting thought: 


F thou would'ſt not be cruel, make her ſo: 
And, ſomething to abate my deep deſpair, 
© let her ſeem leſs gentle, or leſs fair. 
But Lin vain flatter my wounded mind; 
Never was nymph ſo lovely or ſo kind: 

No cold repulſes my deſire ſuppreſt, 

I ſeldom figh'd, but on Almeria's breaſt : 
Of all the paſſions which mankind deſtroy, 

I only ſelt exceſs of love and joy: 
Vnnumber'd pleaſures charm'd my ſenſe, and they 
Were, as my love, without the leaſt alla —_ 

As pure, alas! but not ſo fure to laſt, © 

For, like a pleaſing dream, they are all paſt 
from heayen her beauties like fierce lightnings 


came, 
Which oP through darkneſs with a glorious 


ame; 
Awhile they ſhine, awhile our minds amaze, 
Our wondering eyes are dazzled with the blaze ; 
But thunder follows, whoſe reſiſtleſs rage 

one can withſtand, and nothing can aſſuage; 
Aud all that light' which thoſe bright flaſhes 

gave, 
berves only t condyct us to our grave. 

When | h juſt begun love's joys to taſte, 
Thoſe full rewards for fears and dangers paſt) 
A fever ſeiz'd her, and to nothing brought 

e richeſt work that ever nature wrought. 

All things below, alas! uncertain ftand ; 
The firmeſt rocks are fix d upon the ſand : 
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A ſacrifice to time, fate dooms us all, 

And at the tyrant's feet we daily fall ; : 

Time, whoſe bold hand will bring alike to duſt 

Mankind, and temples too in which they truſt, 
Her waſted ſpirits now begin to faint, ; 

Yet patience ties her tongue from all complaint, 

And in her heart as in a fort remains; - 

But yields at laſ to her refiſtleſs pains, 

Thus while the fever, amorous of his prey, 


| Through all her veins makes his delightful way, 


Her fate's like Semele's ; the flames deſtroy 
That beauty they too eagerly enjoy. 


| Her charming face is in its ſpring decay'd, 


Pale grow the roſes. and the lilies fade ; 

Her ſkin bas loſt that luſt. e which ſurpaſs'd 

The ſun's, and well deſery'd as long to laſt: 

Her eyes, which us'd to pierce the hardeſt hearts, 

Are now diſarm'd of all their flames and darts; 

Thoſe ſtars now heavily and lowly move; 

And ſickneſs triumphs ia the throne of love. 

The fever every moment more prevails, 

Its rage her body feels, and tongue bewails : 

She, whoſe diſdain ſo many lovers prove, 

Sighs now for torment. as they ſigh for love, 

and with loud cries, which rend the neighbouring 

air, 

- Wounds n 

' Both men and gods I charge now with my loſs, 

And, 3 with grief, my thoughts each other 

| cCroſs, | LO 

My heart and tongue laboyr in both extremes, 

This ſends up humble prayers, while that blaſ, 
* hemes  - -- | . 

I aſk their help, whoſe malice ! defy, 

And mingle ſacrilege with piety, 


2 


my ſad heart, and weakens my deſpair. 


To love her truly, I muſt ſeem unkind ; 
80 unconcer:'da face my ſorrow wears, 
[ muſt reſtrain unru y floods of tears. | 
My eyes and tongue put on diſſembling formg, 
{ ſhew a calmneſs in the midſt of ſtorms ; | 
+ I ſeem to hope when all my hopes are gone, 
And, almoſt dead with grief, diſcover none. 
But who can long deceive a loving eye, | 
Or with dry eyes behold his miſtreſs die? 
When paſſion had with all its te rors brought 
| Th' approaching danger nearer to my thought, 
Off on a ſudden fell the fore d diſguiſe, 8 
And ſhew'd a ſighing heart in weeping eyes: 
My apprehenſions. now no more confin'd, 
Expos d my ſorrows, and betray'd my mind. 
The fair afflicted ſoon perceives ny tears, 
* my ſighs, and thence concludes my 
fears; 5 
With ſad preſages of her hopeleſs caſe, 
She reads her fate in my dejected ſace; 
7 hen feels my torment, and neglects her own, 
While I am ſenſible of hers alone; 8 
Each does the other's burthen kindly bear, 
I fear her death, and ſhe bewails my fear; 
11 hough thus we ſuffer under Fortune's darts, 
lis only thoſe of love which reach our hearts. 
Mean while the fever mocks at all our fears, 
Grow by our ſighs, and rages at our tears: 


Under this law both kings and kingdoms bend, | 
OOTY 


no beginning is without an end. 


P p 2 


| Put, that which muſt yet more perplex my mind, 


| 
' 
' 
1 
| 
| 
| 


\ 
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1 ”: hoſe vain effects of our as vain defire, Oh love, thou trance divine! in which the ſoul, 
0 Like win | and oil, increaſe the fatal fire. Unclogg'd with wordly cares, may range with. 
i Almeria then, feeling the deſtinies f out control; _ L 
| About to ſhut her lips, and cloſe her eyes; And foaring to her heaven, from thence inſpir d 
1 Weeping, in mine, fix'd her fair trembling hand, can tea h 5 : 0 
| 4 And with theſe words I ſcarce could underſtand, High myſteries, above poor Reaſon's feeble reach. R 
[ Her paſſion in a dying voice expreſs'd 11 F 
ö Half, and her ſighs, alas! made cut the reſt. : F 
þ *1is paſts this pang—Nature gives o'er the | To weak old age, Prudence ſome aid may prove, 
if mee; And curl thoſe appetites that faintly move; ) 0 
1 Thou muſt thy miſtreſs loſe, and I my life. But wild, impetuous youth is tam'd by nothing 
| 1 die; but, dying thine, the fates may prove leſs than love. % F 
10 '3 heir conqueſt over me, but not my love: Of men too rough for peace, too rude for arts, Y 
"lt "thy memory my glory, and my pain, Love's power can penetrate the hardeſt hearts; 1 
hl In ſpite of death itfelf ſhall ſtill remain, And through the cloſeſt pores a paſſage find, 
4 | Deareſt Orontes, my hard fate denies, | Like that of light, to ſhine o'er all the mind. 
vn That hope is the Jait thing which in us dies: The want of love does both extremes produce ; 
if From my priev'd breaſt all thoſe ſoft thoughts are | Maids are too nice, and men as much too looſe; I 
Ll | fled, i While equal good an amorous couple find, 1 
4 Ind love ſurvives it, though my hope is dead, | She. makes him conſtant, and he makes her kind. | 
17 I yield my life, but keep my paſſion yet, New charms in vain a lover's faith would \ 
I" And can all thoughts, but of Orontes, quit. | prove; L 
11 My flame increaſes as my ſtrength decays ; Hermits or hed-rid men they'll ſooner move. A 
Fi Death, which puts out the light, the heat will | The fair inveigler will but ſadly find Þ 
i $4 raiſe : 1 There's no ſuch eunuch as a man in love. 0 
| 0 That ſtill remains, though, I from hence remove; But when by his chaſte nymph embrac'd, 7 
1 I loſ my lover, but I keep my love. | = (For love makes all embraces chaſte) B 
+ Bid Theſighs which ſent ſorth that laſt iender word, | Then the tranſported creature can p 
A Up tow'rds the heavens lke a bright met. or Do wonders, and is more than man. jp 
| 'Y | ſoar d; 5 c Both heaven and earth would our deſires con- 
11 And the kind nymph, not yet bereft of charms, fine; | 
1k Fell cold and breathleſs in her lover's arms. But yet in vain both heaven and earth combine, 
| | Goddeſs, who now my fate | aſt underſtood, Unleſs where love blefſes the great deſign. ) 
| Spare but my tears, and freely take my blood: | Hymen makes faſt the hand, but Love the heart; 
| [ Here let me end the ſtory of my cares; He the fool's god, thou nature's Hymen art; 
wil « My diſmal grief enough the reſt declares. | Whoſe laws once broke, we are not held by _ 
T1 Judge thou by all this miſery diſplay'd, foroe, | 
| k Whether I ought not to implore thy aid: But the falſe breach itſelf is a divorce, F 
= Thus to ſurvive, reproaches on me draws; © e | 5 y 
1 Never ſad wiſhes had ſo juſt a cauſe. III. 7 
4 . Come then, my only hope; in every place | | 3 7 
1 Th uu viſiteſt, men tremble at thy face, For love the miſer will his gold deſpiſe, 
= And fear thy name: once ler thy fatal hand The falſe grow faithful, and the fooliſh wiſe ; A 
| | Fall on a ſwain that does the blow demand Cautious the young and complaiſant the old. * 
Vouchſafe thy dart; 1 need not one of thoſe, The cruel gentle, and the coward bold. . 
114 With which thou doſt unwilling kings depoſe. Thou glorious ſun within our ſouls, B 
1 A welcome death the ſlighteſt wound can bring, Whoſe influence ſo much controls; 
| And free a foul already on her wing. : Fv'n dull and heavy lumps of love, B 
Without thy aid, moſt miſerable 1 uicken'd by thee, more lively move; a 
_ Mulſtever wiſh, yet not obtain to die. Andif their heads but any ſubſtance hold, 
| | Love ripens all that droſs into the pureſt gold. u 
— — in heaven's great work thy part is ſuch, h y 
| | 7 That maſter-like thou-giv'ſt the laſt great touci © 
0 To heaven's own maſter- piece of man; 1 
. | | And finiſheſt what nature but began: v 
I. Thy happy ſtroke _ _ KF wt M T 
: . eaſon, that rough and wrangling thing. iT 
To _— eee rag N F rom eee We "dccay, 0 
rovok d by vanity or ſpite; but greater children every da): 
y Mule a nobler cauſe ſhall move, 00 oF 10 4 can we be ſaid to riſe? B 
To ſound aloud the praiſe of Love: Os eee 7 : : 1 
Th So many cares attend the being wiſe, 1 
at gentle, yet reſiſtleſs heat, 1 hg ivi 
Which raiſes men to all thi : ne Con a. proc pice- > 
i 9 its od gore! and-grent 2 From Senſe to Reaſon unimprov'd we move; A 
While other paſſions of the mind : 5 dvance, when Reaſon turns ta $ 
To low brutality debaſe mankind, | n 3 OE Q]q a eas *% 
f By love we are above ourſelves refin'd. ene, 1 


4 
10 


gold. 


rl 
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0 IV. 

Thou reigneſt c'er our earthly gods; 

Uacrown'd by thee, their other crowns are 
loads ; i : 

One beauty's ſmile their meageſt courtier brings 
Rather to pity than to envy kings ; 
His fellow ilaves he. takes them now to be, 
Favour'd by love perhaps much leſs than he, 

For love, the timorous baſhful maid 
Of nothing but denying is afraid; : 

For love ſhe overcomes her ſhame, 
Forſakes her fortune, and forgets her fame ; 
Vet, if but with a conſtant lover bleſt, 
Thanks Heaven for that, and never minds th.e 

reſt. 
v. 

Love is the ſalt of life ; a higher taſte 
It g ves to pleaſure, and then makes it laſt. 
Thoſe lighted favours which cold nymphs diſ- 

enſe, | 

Mere Ae counters of the ſenſe, 
Defecti se both in metal and in meaſure, 
A lover's fancy coins into a treaſure. 
How vaſt the ſubje& ! what a boundleſs ſtore 


/ 


Of bright ideas ſhinir.g all before! 

The Muſe's fighs forbid me to give o'er ! 

But the kind god incites us various ways, 

And now I find him all my ardour raiſe, 
His precepts to perform, as well as praiſe. 


ꝶ6—ꝓ— m * N 
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ELEGY TO THE 
DUTCHESS OF R. 


HOU lovely flave to a rude huſband's will, 
By Nature us'd ſo well, by him ſo ill! 
For all that grief we fee your mind endure, 
Yourgla(s preſents you with a pleaſing cure. 
Thoſe maids you envy for their happier ſtate, 
To * your form, would gladly have your 
ate ; 5 
And of like ſlavery each wife complain 
Without ſuch beauty's help to bear her chains. 
Huſbands like him we every where may ſee; 
B.t where can we behold a wife like thee ? 
While to a tyrant you by fate are ty'd, 
By love you tyrannize o'er all beſide ; 
1 hoſe eyes, though weeping, can no pity 
move; ; 
Worthy our grief! more worthy of our love. 
Yon, While fo fair (do Fortune what ſhe pleaſe) 
an be no more in pain than we at eaſe; 
Unleſs, unſatisfied with all our vows, 
0ur vain ambition ſo unbounded grows, 
That Jou repine a huſband ſhould eſcape 
5 united force of ſuch a fac: and ſhape. 
ſo, alas! for all thoſe charming powers, 
> caſe is juſt as deſperate as ours. 
IpeR hat birds ſhould only ling to you, 
And, as you walk, that ev'ry tree ſhould bow; 
2_ thoſe ſtatues, as you paſs ſhould burn , 
Arg with wonder men ſhould ftatues turn ; 
duch beauty is enough to vive things life, 
hut dot to make a huſband love his wife: 


— 


— —' 


A huſbind, worſe than ſtatues, or than trees; 

Colder than thoſe, leſs ſenſible than theſe. 

Then from ſo dull a care your thoughts remove, 
And waſte not ſighs you only owe to love. 

"Vis pity, ſighs from ſuch a breaſt ſhould part, 

Unleſs to eaſe ſome doubtful lover's heart; 

Who dies beeauſe he muſt too juſtly prize 

What yet the dull poſſeſſor does deſpiſe. 

Thus precious jewels among Indians grow, 

Who nor their uſe, nor wondrous value know ; 

But we for thoſe bright treaſures tempt the 

main, 


And hazard life for what the ſools diſdain, 


> ——— 


ä —— 
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A LETTER FROM SEA. 


þ if time aud abſence can incline. 
Your heart to wandering thoughts no more 
than mine ; | 


Then ſhall my hand, as changeleſs as my mind, 


From your gla | eyes a kindly welcome find; 
Then, while this note my conſtancy aſſures, 
You'll be almaſt as pleas'd, as 1 with yours. 
And truſt me, when 1 feel that kind relief, 
Avſence itſelf awhile ſuſpends its grief: 

| So may it do with you, but ftrait return; 
For it were cruel not ſometimes to mourn 


| His fate, who this long time he keeps away, 


NMourns all the uight, and ſighs out all the day; 
| Grieving yet more, when he reflects that you 
Muſt not be happy, or muſt not be true. 

But ſince to me it ſeems a blacker fate 

To be inconſtant, than unfortunate ; 

Remember ail thoſe vows between us paſt, 
When I from all I value parted laſt ; 

May you alike with kind impatience burn, 
And ſomething miſs, till I with joy return; 
And ſoon may pitying Heaven that bleſſing give, 
As in the hopes of that alone live. | 


ͤ— — 


1 — 
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| LOVE's SLAVERY. 
| C55 VE fops my envy now beyet, 
Who did my pity move; 
They, by the right of wanting wit, 
Are free from cares of love. 
Turks honour fools, becauſe they are 
By that defect ſecure 
From ſlavery and toils of war, 
Which all the reſt endure. 
So I, who ſuffer cold neglet 
And wounds from Celia's eyes, 
Begin extremely to reſpet 
Theſe fools that ſeem ſo wiſe. 
»Tis true, they fondly ſet their hearts 
On things of no delight; . 
To paſs all day for men of parts, 
They paſs alone the night. 
Zut Ce ia never breaks their reſt; 
Such ſervants the diſdains; 3 
And ſo the fops are dully bleſt, 


While 1 endure her chains. 


/ 


- The virtue which you value ſo, 
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THE DREAM. 
EADY to throw me at the feet 
Of that fair nymph whom 1 adore, 
Impatient thaſe delights to meet 
Which I enjoy'd the night before; 
By her wonted ſcornſul brow, 
Soon the fond miſtake I find; 
Ixion mourn'd his error ſo, . 
When Juno's form the cloud reſign 'd. 
Sleep, to make its charms more priz'd 
Than waking joys, which moſt prevail, 
Had cunningly itſelf diſguis'd 
In a ſhape that could not fail. 
There my Celia's ſnowy arms, 
2 and other parts more dear, 
1 g new and unknown charms, 
o my ranſported ſoul appear. 
Then you ſo much kindneſs ſhow, 
My deſpair deluded flies; 
And indulgent dreams beſtow 
What your cruelty denies. 
Bluſh not that your image Love 
Naked to my fancy brought: 
Tis hard, methinks, to diſapprove 
The joys I feel without your fault. 
Wonder not a fancy'd bliſs 
Can ſuch griefs as mine remove; 
That honour as fantaſtic is, 
Which makes you ſlight fach conſtant love. 


Is but a fancy frail and vain ; 
Nothing is ſolid here below, 
Except my loye and your diſdain, 


„* — 


A 


TO ONE WHO ACCUSED HIM or BEING Tod 
SENSUAL IN HIS LOVE. | 


THINK not, my fair, tis fin or ſhame, 
To bleſs the man who ſo adores ; ; 

Nor give ſo hard, uyjuſt a name 

Te all thoſe favours he implores. 
Beauty is Heaven's moſt bounteous gift eſteem'd, 
Becauſe by love men are from v.ce redeem'd. 
Yet wiſh not vainly for a love 

From all the force of nature clear : 
J hat is reſerv'd for thoſe above, 

And *tis a fault to claim it here. 
For ſenſual joys ye ſcorn that we ſhould love ye, 
But love without them is as much above ye. 


TR To 


THE WARNING. 


1 who waſte your thoughts and 
- youth 
In paſſion's fond extremes, 
Who dream of women's love and truth, 
And doat upon your dreams: 
I ſh uld not here your fancy take 
From ſuch a pleaſing ſtate, 
Were you not ſure at laſt to wake: 
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Our cares is all but wiles 
Compos'd of falſe fantaſtic frowns, 
And ſoft diſſembling ſmiles. 
W.th anger, which ſometimes they feign, 
They cruel tyrants prove ; i 
And then turn flatterers again, 
With as affect d love. 

As if ſome injury was meant 

| To thole they kindly us'd, 

T hoſe lovers are the moſt content 
That have b en ſtill refus'd, 

Since each has in his boſom nurſt 
A falſe and fawn'ng foe, 

'Tis juſt and wiſe, by ſtriking firſt, 
10 . the al blow. 


% 


TO AMORETTA. 


W I held out againſt your eyes, 
You took the ſureſt courſe 


A heart unwary to ſurpriſe, 
You ne'er could take by force. 
However, though I ſtrive no more, 
The fort will now be priz d, 
Which, if ſurrender'd up before, 
Perhaps had been deſpis d. 
But, gentle Amoretta, though 
I cannot love reſiſt, 
; Think not, when you have caught me ſo, 
To uſ- me as you liſt." 


| F Inconſtancy or coldneſs will 


Viy fooliſh heart reclaim : 

Then I come off with honour ſtill, 

But you, alas ! with ſhame. 

A heart by kindneſs only gain'd, 
Will a dear conqueſt prove; 

And, to be kept, muſt be maintain d 

At vaſt expence of love. 


THE VENTURE. 


Or - how I languiſh ! what a frangs, 
Untuly fierce deſire ! 

My ſpirits feel ſome wondrous . 

My heart is all on fire. 


| | Now, all ye wiſer thoughts, away, 


In vain your tale ye tell 
of patient hopes, and dull delay, 
Love's foppiſh part; farewell. 


Suppoſe one week's delay would give. 

All that my wiſhes move; 

Oh, who ſo long a time can live, 
Stretch'd on the rack of love * 


Her foul perhaps is too ſublime, 
To like ſuch laviſh fear; 
Diſcretion, prudence, all is crime, 


And find your fault too late. 


& 


If once condemn d by her. 


Then learn betimes, the love which crowns 
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When honour does the ſoldier call 
To ſome unequal fight, 
Reſoly'd to conquer, or to fall, 
Before his general's ſight ; 
Advanc'd the happy hera lives; 
Or if ill fate denies, | 
The noble raſhneſs Heaven forgives, 
And gloriouſly he dies. 


— I IR—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——___ 


INCONSTANCY EXCUSED. 


s VW . 
] MUST confeſs, ! am untrue 
To Gloriana's eyes, 

But he that's ſmil'd upon by you, 
Muſt all the world deſpiſe. 

In winter, fires of little worth 
Excite our dull deſire ; 

But when the ſun breaks kindly forth, 
Thoſe fainter flames expire. 

Then blame me not for lighting now 
What I did once adore ; 

O, do but this one change allow, 
And I can change no more: 

Fixt by your never-failing charms, 

Till I with age decay, 

Till languiſhing within your arms, 
I ſigh my ſoul away. 


3 —— 
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Ok, conceal that charming creature 
From my wondering, wiſhing eyes! 
Every motion, every feature 
Does ſome raviſh'd heart ſurpriſe ; 
But oh, I fighing, fighing, ſee 
The happy fwain ! ſhe ne'er can be 
Falſe to him, or kind to me. 


Vet, if I could humbly ſhow her, 
Ah! how wretched I remain; 
Tis not, ſure, a thing below her, 

Still to pity ſo much pain. 

he gods ſome pleaſure, pleaſure take, 
Happy as themſelves to make 
1hoſe who ſuffer for their ſake, 


Since your hand alone was given 
Jo a wretch not worth your care; 
e ſome angel ſent from heaven, 
Come, and raiſe me from deſpair. 
our heart | cannot, cannot miſs, 
And I defire no other bliſs; 
all the world beſides be his, 


———_— 


LL hopeleſs of relief, | 
Incapable of reſt, 
In vain I ſtrive to vent a grief 


That's not te be expreſt, 


. Hereafter, how will guilty thoughts 


This rage within my veins 
No reaſon can remove 

Of all the mind's moſt cruel pains, - 
The ſharpeſt, ſure, is love. 


Yet while I languiſh fo, 
And on thee vainly call; 

Take heed, fair cauſe of all my wee. 
What fate may thee befall. 


Ungrateſul, cruel faults 
Suit not thy gentle ſex ; 


Thy tender conſcience vex ! 


When welcome Death ſhall bring 
Relief to wretched me, 

My ſoul enlarg'd, and once on wing, 
In haſte will fly to thee. 


When in thy lonely bed 
My ghoſt its moan ſhall make, 
With ſaddeſt ſigns that I am dead, 
And, dead for thy dear ſake; 


Struck with that conſcions blow, 
Ihy very ſoul will ſtart : 

Pale as my ſhadow thou wilt grow, 
And cold as is thy heart, 


Too late remorſe will then 
Untimely pity ſhow, 

To him, who, of all mortal men, 
Did moſt thy value know. 


Yet, with this broken heart, 
1 wiſh thou never be 


| Tormented with the thouſandth part 


Of what I feel for thee. 


oa ow en ent Seurnernne 


ON APPREHENSION OF LOSING WHAT 
HE HAD NEWLY GAINED. 


IN IMITATION OF OVID. 


URE I of all men am the firſt 
That ever was by kindneſs curſt, 
Who muſt my only bliſs bemoan, 
And am by happineſs undone. 
Had J at diſtance only ſeen - 
That lovely face, kmight have been 


With the delightful object pleas'd, 


But not with all this paſſion ſeiz'd. 
When afterwards ſo near I came 
As to be ſcorch'd in beauty's flame; 
To ſo much ſoftneſs, ſo much ſenſe, 
Reaſon itſelf made no defeuce. | 
What pleaſing thoughts poſſeſs'd my mind, 
When little favours ſhew'd you kind! 
And though, when coldneſs oft prevail'd, 
My heart would ſink, and ſpirits fail'd, 
Yet willingly the yoke I bore, 
And all your chains as bracelets wore: | 
At your lov'd feet all day would lie, 
Deſiring, without knowing why; 


Far, not yet bleſt within your arms, | 
ho could hays thought of half your charms ? 


Charms of ſuch a wongrous ki d, 

Words we cannot, mult not find, 

A body worthy of your mind, 
Fangy could ne*cr ſo high reflect, 
Nor love itſelf ſuch joys expect. 

After ſuch embraces paſt, 

Whoſe memory will ever laſt, 

Love is ſtill reflecting back; 

All my ſoul is on a rack: 

To be in hell's ſufficient curſe, 
But to fall ſrom heaven is worlſe. 

I liv'd in grief ere this 1 knew, 
But then I dwelt-in darkneſs too 

Of gains, alas! I could not boaſt ; 
But little thoug ht how much i lo. 
Now heart-devouring eagerneſs, 
And ſharp impatience to poſſeſs; 
Now reſtleſs cares, conſuming fires, 
Anxious'thoughts, and fierce defires, 
Tear my heart to that degree, 


For ever fix'd on only thee: 


Then all my comfort is, I ſhall 
Live in thy arms, or not all. 


- 


THE RECONCILEMENT. 


0. 


NOME, let us now reſolve at laſt 
To live in love and quiet; 
We'll tie the knot ſo very faſt, 
That Time ſhall ne'er untie it. 


The trueſt joys they ſeldom prove, 
Who free from quarrels live; 
*Tis the molt tender part of love, 
Each other to forgive. | 


When leaſt I ſeem'd concern'd, I touk 
No pleaſure, nor no reſt; 
And when | feign'd an angry look, 
Alas! I lov'd you beſt. 


Own but the ſame to me, you'll find 


How bleſt will be our fate; 
Oh, to be happy, to be kind, 
Sure never is too late. 


—— — OY 


— 


. 


| F all uneaſy paſſions free, 


Revenge, ambition, jealouſy, 
Contented | had been too bieſt, 
If love and you had let me reſt : 
Yet that dull life I now deſpiſe ; 
Safe from your eyes, | 
I fear'd no griefs, but then 1 found no joys. 


Amidſt a thouſand kind deſires, 

Which beauty moves, ana love inſpires ; 
Such pangs I feel of tender fear, 

No heart ſo ſoft ay ming can bear: 
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Yet I'll defy the worſt of harms; 
Such are your charms, 


Tis worth a life to die within your arms. 


FI 


So much ſweetneſ- in her face, 
In her motions ſuch a grace; 
In her kind inviting eyes 


IB Such a ſoft enchantment lies; 


{ 


That we pleaſe ourſelves too ſoon, 

And a.e with empty hopes undone; 
After all her ſoftneſs, we 

Are but ſlaves, while he is free; 

Free, alas! from all defire, 

Except to ſet the world on firs. 


Deceive thyielf,” as well as us. 
Like a rcſtleſs monarch, thou 
Wouldſt rather force mankind to bow, 


But truſt me, Celia, truſt me, when 
Apollo's ſelf inſpires my pen, 


Whole years of univerſal praiſe ; 
Aud one adorer, kindly us'd, 
Gives truer joys than crowds refus'd. 


| For what does youth and beauty ſerve ? 


Why more than all your ſex deſerve ? 
Why ſuch ſoft alluring arts 


{| To c{.arm our eyes, and melt our hearts? 


By our loſs you nothing gain: 
Unleſs you love, you pleaſe in vain. 


— 


— 


„ —T_— 


Ma children in a ſtarry night, 


Inſenſible of all their pow 


I play'd about the flame ſo long, 
At laſt 1 felt the ſcorching ure; 


And I ley dying with deſire. 


By all the helps of human art, 
I juſt recover'd ſo much ſenſe, 
As to avoid, with heavy heart, 
The fair, but fatai, influence, 


But, ſince you ſhine away deſpair, 
And now my ſighs no longer ſhus, 
No Perſian in his zealous prayer 
So much adores the riſing ſun, 


If once again my vows diſpleaſe, 
There never was ſo loſt a lover; 
| In love, that languiſhing diſeaſe, 


| i 


A {ad relapſe we ne'er r2covere 


TO A COQUET BEAUTY, 


ROM wars and plagues comes no ſuch harm, 
As from a nymph ſo full of charms, 


Thou, fair diſſembler, doſt but thus 


And venture round the world to roam, 
Than govern peaceably at home. 


One hour of love's delight outweighs _ 


I . 


When I beheld thoſe eyes before, 
I gaz d with wonder and Ae 


My hopes were weak, my paſſion ſtrong, 


#,m 


THE RECOVERY. 
Ci] and languiſhing L lay, 
A ſtranger grown to all delight, 
Paſſing with tedious thoughts the day, 
And with unquiet dreams the night. 
For your dear ſake, my only care 
Was how my fatal love to hide; 
For ever drooping with deſpair, 
Neglecting all the world beſide : / 


Till, like ſome angel from above, 
Cornelia came to my relief; 
And then I found the joys of love 
Can make amends for all the grief. 
oſe pleaſing hopes I now purſue 
n fall if 3 could prove unjuſt; 
But promiſes from heaven and you, 
Who is ſo impious to miſtruſt ? 


Here all my doubts and troubles end, 
One tender word my ſoul aſſures; - 
Nor am I vain, fince I depend 
Not on my own deſert, but yours. 


THE CONVERT. 
TYRES as true converts die, 


But yet with fervent thoughts inflam'd, 


So, faireſt ! at your feet I lie, 
Of all my ſex's ſaults aſham'd. 


Too long, alas! have I abus'd 
Love's innocent and ſacred flame, 

And that divineſt power have us'd 
To laugh at, as an idle name. 


But ſince fo freely 1 confeſs 3 
A crime which may your ſcorn produce, 
Allow me now to make it leſs | 
By any juſt and fair excuſe. 
I then did vulgar joys purſue, 
Variety was all my bliſs; 
But ignorant of love and you, 
How could I chooſe but do amiſs ? 


If ever now my wandering eyes 
' Seek out amuſements as before; 

If &er I look, but to deſpiſe 

Such charms, and value yours the more; 
May ſad remorſe, and guilty ſhame, 

Revenge your wrongs on faithleſs me; 
And, what I tremble even to name, 

May I loſe all in loſing thee ! 


1 ee 


THE FILTER 


IN IMITATION OF ANACREON» 


182 flatterer of all the fair, 
Come w th all your ſkill and care; 
Draw me ſuch a ſhape and face, 


4s your flattery would diſgrace, 
Vet. Iv. : 
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Wiſh not that ſhe would appear, 

'Tis well for you ſhe-is not here: 

Scarce can you with ſafety ſee 

All her charms deſcrib'd by me: 

[, alas! the danger know, 

I. alas! have felt the blow; 

Mourn, as loſt, my former days, p 

That never ſung of Celia's praiſe ; 

And thoſe few that are behind 

I ſhall bleſt or wretched find, 

Only juſt as ſhe is kind. SN 
With her tempting eyes begin, 

Eyes that would draw angels in 

To a ſecond ſweeter fin. 

Oh, thoſe wanton rolling eyes! 

At each glance a lover dies: 


Make them bright, yet make them willing, 


Let them look both kind and killing. 


Next, draw her forehead; then her noſe, 


And lips juſt opening, that diſcloſe 
Teeth ſo bright, and breath ſo ſweet, 
So much beauty, fo much wit, : 
To our very ſoul they ftrike, 4 
All our ſenſes pleas'd alike, 

But ſo pure a white and red, 
Never, never, can be ſaid ; 
What are words in ſuch a caſe ? 
What is paint to ſuch a face? 


How ſhould either art avail us? 


Fancy here itſelf muſt fail us. 
In her looks, and in her mien, 

Such a graceful air is ſeen, 

That if you, with all your art, 

Can but reach the ſmalleſt part; 

Next to her, the matchleſs ſhe, 

We ſhall wonder moſt at thee. 2 
Then her neck, and breaſts, and hair, 

And her — but my charming fair 

Does in a thouſand things excel, 

Which I muſt not, dare not tell. 

How goon then? Oh! I ſee 

A lovely Venus drawn by thee ; 

Oh how fair ſhe does appear ! 

Touch it enly here and there. 

Make her yet ſeem more divine, 

Your Venus then may look like mine, 


| Whoſe bright form if once you ſaw, 


You by her would Venus draw. 


ON DON ALONZO'S BEING KILLED IN PORTU- 
GAL, UPON ACCOUNT OF THE INFANTAs, IN 


TUE YEAR 1683. 


I* ſuch a cauſe ne Muſe ſhould fail 
To bear a mournful part; 

'Tis juſt and noble to bewail 
The fate of fali'a deſert. 


In vain ambitious hopes deſign'd 
To make his ſoul aſpire, 


If love and beauty had not join'd, 


* 
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To raiſe a brighter fire, 
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Amidſt ſs many dangerous foes, 
How weak the: wiſeſt prove! 


Reaſon itſelf would ſcarce oppoſe, 
And ſeems agreed with love. 


If from the glorious Height he falls, 
He greatly daring dics; 

Or mounting where bright beauty calts, 
An empire is the prize. | 


: ths, | \ 
THE.,SURPRISE. 

x" perhaps dull crowds admire 
But I, alas! am all on fire. 
Like him who thought in childhood paſt 
That dire diſeaſe which kill'd at laſt, . 
I durſt have {worn I lov d before, 
And fancy'd all the danger o'er ; 
Had felt the pangs of jealous pain, 
And borne the blaſts of cold diſdain ; 
Then reap'd at length the mighty gains, 
That full reward of all our pains ! 

But what wasall ſuch grief or joy, 
That did my heedleſs ears employ ? 
Mere dreams of feign'd fantaſtic powers, 
But the diſeaſe of idle hours; 
Amuſement, humour, affectation, 
Compar d with this ſublimer paſſion, N 
Whoſe raptures; bright as thoſe above, 
Outſhine the flames of zeal or lovc. 

Yet think not, faireſt, what 1 ſing 
Can from a love platonic ſpring 
That formal ſoftneſs (falſe and vain) 
Not of the heart but of the brain. 
Thou art indeed above all nature; 
But I, a wretched human creature, 
Wanting thy gentle generous aid, 
Of huſbands. rivals, friends, afraid ! 
Amidſt all this ſcraphic fire, 
Am almoſt dying with deſire, 
With eager wiſhes, ardent thoughts, 
Prone to commit love's wildeſt faults ! 
Aud (as we are on Sundays told 
Ihe luſty patriarch did of old) og 
Would force a bleſſing from thoſe charms, 
And graſp an angel in my arms, 


h 


0 d s , 
SUNG ON THE STAGE, | | 
BETWEEN AN ELDERLY SHEPHERD 
AND A VERY YOUNG NYMPH, 
© SHEPHERD» | 


RIGHT and blooming as the ſpring, 
Univerſal love inſpuing; | 
All our ſwains thy praiſes ſing, - 
Ever gazing and admiring, 


R NYMPHe 
Pre iſes in ſo high a ſtrain, 
And by ſuch a ſhepherd ſung, 
Are enough to make me vain, 


Yet ſo harmleſs and ſo young. 
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ES SHEPHERD, 
I ſhould have deſpair'd among 
Rivals that appear ſo gaily : | 
But your eyes have made me young, 
By their ſmiling on me daily, 
; NIMH. 
Idle boys admire us blindly, 
Are inconſtant, wild, and bcld; 
And your uſing me ſo kindly 
Is a proof you are not old. 
= SHEPHERD. 
With thy pleaſing voice and faſbion, 
With thy humour and thy youth, 
Cheer my ſoul, and crown my paflion : 
Oh! reward my love and truth. 
NVA. 
With thy eareful arts to cover 
That which fools will count a fault, 
Trueſt friend as well as lover, 
Oh! deſerve ſo kind a thought. 


EACH APART, FIRST, AND THEN BOTH Toer. 
THER. 

Happy we ſhall lie poſſeſſing, 

Folded in each other's arms, 
Love and Nature's chiefeſt bleſſing 

In the ſtill increaſing charms, 
So the deareſt joys of loving, 

Which ſcarce heaven can go beyond, 
We'll be every day improving, | 

| SHEPHERD. . 
Lou more fair, and I more fond. 
' NYMPH. 

I more fair, and you more fond. 


. 3 


ON ONE WHO DIED DISCOVERING HER KINB- 
Ons NESS, 6 


OME ver their ſouls with jealous pain, 
While others ſigh for cold diſdain: 
Love's various ſlaves we daily ſee: 
Yet happy all, compar'd with me. 
Of all mankind, I lov'd the beſt 


A nymph ſo far above the reſt, 
That we outſhin'd the bleſt above, 


In beauty ſhe, and I in love. 


And therefore they who could not bear 

To be outdone by mortals here, 2 
Among themſelves have plac'd her now, 
And left me wretched here below. 


All other fate I could have borne, 


And ev'n endur'd her very ſcorn ; 
Put oh! thus all at once to fing 
That dread account! both dead and kind! 
What heart can hold! if yet I live, 
Tis but to ſhew how much I grieve. 

| . . 

ON LUCIND A's DEATH. 

CER all ye doleful, diſmal cares, 


That ever haunted guilty mind! 
The pangs of love when it deſpairs, 


And all thoſe ſtings the jealous find: 


| 
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Alas! heart- break ing though ye be, 

Yet welcome, welcome all to me 

Who now have loſt—but oh! how much? 
No language. nothing can expreſs, 


Except my grief! for ſhe was ſuch, 


That praiſes would but make her leſs. 
Yet who can ever dare to raiſe 
His voice on her, unleſs to praiſe ? 
Free from her ſex's ſmalleſt faults, 
And fair as womankind can be: 
Tender and warm as lover's\thoughts, 
Yet cold to all the world but me. 
Of all this not ing now remains, 


But only ſighs and endleſs pains: 


TO A LADY 
RETIRING INTO A MONASTERY, 


HA breaſt but yours can hold the dou- 
ble fire | 
Of fierce devotion, and of fond dgfire ? 
Love would ſhine forth, were not your zeal ſa 
bright | f 
Whoſe glaring flames eclipfe his gentler light: 
Leſs ſeems the faith that mountains can remove, 
Than this which triumphs over youth and love. 
But ſhall Tamas threatening prieſt divide us 
two! — | 
What worſe than that could all his curſes do? 
Thus with a fright ſome have reſign'd their 
breath, | > Te 
And poorly died, only, for fear of death. b 
Heaven ſees our paſſions with indulgence ſtill, 
And they who lov'd well, can do nothing ill. 
While to us nothing. but ourſelves is dear, 
Should Be wag frown, yet what have we to 
ear! 
Tame, vous and power, thoſe high-priz'd gifts 
of fate, 2 
The low concerns of a leſs happy ſtate, 
Are ſar beneath us: fortune's ſelf may take 
Her aim at us, yet no impreſſion make; 
Let worldlings aſk her help, or fear her harms; 
We can lie ſafe, lock'd in each other's arms, 
Like the dleſt ſaints, eternal raptures know, 
And light thoſe ſtorms that vainly reſt below. 
Vet this, all this you are reſolv d to quit; ” 
Ice my ruin, and I muſt ſubmit:  * 
But think, O think, before you prove unkind, 
How loſt a wretch you leave forlorn behind. 
Malignant envy, mix d with hate and fear, 
Revenge for wrongs too burdenſome to bear, 
Ev n zeal itſelf, from whence all miſchiefs ipring, 
ave never done ſo barbarous a thing. 
With ſuch a fate the heavens decreed to vex 
Armida once, though of the fairer ſex; — 
Rinaldo ſhe had charm'd with ſo much art, 
rs was his power, his perſon. and his heart: 
Honour's high thoughts no more is mind could 
move; | 1 
3 looth'd his rage, and turn'd it all to love: 
x ſtraight 2 guſt of fierce devotion blows, 
id in a moment all her joys o'erthrows; 


The poor Armida tears her golden hair, 
| Martchleſs till now, for love or for deſpair. 
Who is not mov'd while the ſad nymph com- 
| plains? ER, 
Yet you now act what Taſſo only feigns: 
And after all our vows, our ſighs, our te rs, 
| My baniſh'd ſorrows, and your conquer'd fears; 
So many doubts, ſo many dangers paſt, | 
Viſions of zeal muſt vanquiſh me at laſt. 
| Tug in great Homer's war, throughout the 
: eld a 
Some hero ſtill made all things mortal yield; 
| But when a god once took the vanquiſh'd fide, 
The weak prevail'd, and the victorious dy d. 


5 THE VISION: 


' WRITTEN DURING A SEA VOYAGE, WHEN SENT 
| TO COMMAND THE FORCES FOR THE RELIEF 
Or TANGIER, | . 

ITHIN the ſilent ſhades of ſoſt repoſe, 
'Y Where Fancy's boundleſs ſtream for ever 
flows; . re 
Where the infranchis'd, ſoul at eaſe can play, 
Tir'd with the toilſome buſinefs of the day; 
Where princes gladly reſt their weary heads, 
And change uneaſy thrones for downy beds; 
| Where ſeeming joys detude deſpairing minds, 
And where ev'n jealouſy ſome quiet finds; 
There I and ſorrow for a while could part, 
Sleep clas'd my eyes, and eas d à ſighing heart. 
But here too ſoon a wretched lover found 
In deepeſt griefs that fleep can ne'er be found; 
With ſtrange ſurpriſe my troubled fancy brings 
Odd antic ſhapes of wild unheard-gf things; * 
Diſmal and terrible they all appear, 
My ſoul was ſhook with an unuſual fear. 
But as when viſtons glad the eyes of ſaints, 
And kind relief, attends devout complaiats, | 
Some beauteovs angel in bright charms will ſhine, 
And ſpread a glory round, that's all divine; 


| Tuſt ſuch a bright and beauteous form appears, 


The monſters vaniſh, and with them my fears, 
The faireſt ſhape was then before me brought, 
That eyes e'er ſaw, or fancy ever thoupht; 
- How weak are words to ſhew ſuch excellence, 
Which ev'n confounds the ſoul, as well as ſenſe ! 
And, while our eyes tranſporting pleaſure find, 
lt ſtops not here, but ſtrikes the very mind. 
Some angel ſpeaks her praiſe; no human tongue, 
But with its utmoſt art muſt do her wrong. 
'The only woman that has power to kill, 
And yet is good enough to want the will; 
o needs no ſoft alluring words repeat, 
Nor ſtudied looks of languiſhing deceit. 


Fantaſtic beauty, always in the 3 | 
Still thinks ſome pride muſt to its power. belong; 
An air affected, and an haughty mien, 

Something that ſeems to ſay, I would be ſeen, 

But of all mankind tnis only ſhe, _ 

Full of its charms, and from its frailty free, 

Deſerves ſome nobler Muſe her fame to raiſe, 

By making the whole ſex beſide her pyramid of | 

J praiſe. ee e e 
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She, ſhe appear'd the ſource of all my joys, | 

The deareſt care that all my thought employs: 

Gently ſhevlook'd as when 1 left her laſt, 

When firſt ſhe ſeiz d my heart, and held it faſt : 

When, if my vows, alas! were made too late, 

I ſaw m doom came not from her, but fate. 

With pity then ſhe eas'd my raging pain, 

And 8 kind eyes could ſcarce from tears re- 

rain: 

Why, gentle ſwain, ſaid ſhe, why do you grieve 

In words 1 ſhould not hear, much leſs believe? 

I gaze on that which is a fault to mind. 

And onght to fly the danger which I find: 

Of falſe mankind though you may be the beſt, _ 

Ye all have robb'd poor women of their reſt. 

I ſee your pain. and ſee it too with grief. 

Becauſe I would, yet muſt not, give relief. 

Thus, fer a huſband's ſake as well as yours, 

My ſcrupulous ſoul divided pain endures ; 

Guilty, alas! to bot; for thus Ido 

Too much for him, yet not enough for you. 

Give over then, give over, hapleſs ſwain, 

A paſſion moving, but a paſſion vain: 

Not chance nor time ſhall ever' change my 
thought: „% nap on ION 

Tis better much to die, than do a fault. 

Oh, worſe than ever! ls it then my doom 
Juſt to ſee heaven, where I muſt never come? 
Your ſoſt compaſſion, if not ſomething more; 
Yet Tremain as wretched as before; 
The You indeed is fair, but ah! no ſight of 

ore. ; 5 
Farewell, om ſcrupulous fair-one ; oh, fare- 

F Kee 
What torments I endure, no tongue can tell; 
Thank Heaven, my fate tranſports me now 

where I, Pp oof Neg a ON 
Your martyr, may with eaſe and ſafety die. 

With that I kneel'd, and ſeiz d her trembling 

hand, VV 
While ſhe impos'd this truel kind command: 
Live, and love on; you will be true, I know; 
But live then, and come back to tell meſo; 
For though I bluſh at this laſt guilty breath, 
| can endure that better than your death. 

Tor:nenting kindneſs ! barbarous reprieve! 
Condemn'd ta die, and yet compell'd to live 
This tender ſcene my dream repeated o'er, 
Juſt as it paſs'd in real truth before. 
Methought I then fell groveling to the ground, 
Till, on a ſudden rais'd, 1 wondering found 
A ſtrange appearance all in taintleſs white; 

His form gave reverence, and his face delight: 

Goodneſs and greatnefs in his eyes were ſeen, 

Gentle his look, and affable his mien. 

A kindly notice of me thus he took: 

«© What mean So flowing eyes, this ghaſtly 
N lock 3 "85" . 7 25 

60 . trembling joints, this looſe diſhevell'd 
a in LE | Gael war hdd Wade 

& And this cold dew, the drops of deep deſpair?” 

With grief and wonder firſt my ſpirits faint, 
But thus at laſt I vented my complaint: 8, 
Behold a wretch whom cruel fate has found, 
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There ſhines a nymph, to whom. an envy'd ſwain 
Is ty'd in Hymen's ceremonious chain 
But, cloy'd with charms of ſuch à marriage-heq, 
And fed with manna, yet he longs for bread; 
And will, moſt huſhand-like, not only range, 


For love perhaps of nothing elſe but change, 


But to inferior beauty proſtrate lies, 

And courts her love in ſcorn of Flavia's eyes, 
All this I knew (the form divine reply d) 
And did but aſk to havc thy temper try d, 
Which prove ſincere. 
mind; | 
She is too ſcrupulous, and thou too kind: 
But fince thy fatal love's for ever fix'd, 
Whatever time or abſence come betwixt ; 
Since thy fond heart ev'n her diſdain prefers 
To others love, I'll ſomething ſoften hers: 
' Elfe in the ſearch of virtue ſhe may ſtray; 


For hearts too looſe are never to be ty'd; 
But no extremes are either good or wiſe, 
And in the midſt alone true virtue lies. 
When marridge-vows unite an equal pair, 
"Tis a mere contract made by human care, 
By which they both are for convenience ty'd, 
| The bridegroom yet more ſtrictiy than the 

"= bride; © nee b 
For circumſtances alter every ill. 


While he can never fail to find her there, 

And therefore leſs Excus'd to fange elſewhere. 
Yet this ſhe ought to ſuffer, and ſubmit: _ 

But when no longer for each other fit, 

If uſage baſe ſhall juſt'reſentment move, 

Or, what is worſe, affronts of wandering love; 

No obligation after that remains, 

' 'Tis mean, not juſt, to wear a rival's chains. 

Yet decency requires the wonted cares 

Of intereſt, children, ind remote affairs; 

But in her love, that dear concern of life, 

She all the while may be another's wife: 

| Heaven, that beholds her wrong'd and widow'd 


bed, 3 | 2 
| Permits a lover in her huſband's ſtead. _ 
I flung me at his feet, his robes would . | 
And cry'd—Ev'n our baſe world is juſt in this; 
Amidtt our cenſures, love we gently blame, 


She a forſgken bed muſt often beur, * 


And love ſometimes preſerves a female fame. 


| What tie leſs ſtrong can woman's will reſtrain? 

When honour checks, and conſcience pleads in 
vain; N * 3 Rr 

When parent's threats, and friend's perſuaſions 
fail, We — 1 : . : 

When intereſt and ambition ſcarce prevail, 

To bound that ſex when nothing elſe can move, 

They'll live reſerv'd, to pleaſe the man they 

e f 3, | 
The ſpirit then reply d to all I ſaid, 

She — ba kind, but'not till thou art dead; 

Bewail thy memory, bemoan thy fate: 

Then the will love, when 'tis, alas! too late: 

Of all thy pains ſhe will no pity have, 


And in the depth of all misfortune drown d. 


| | Till fad deſpair has ſent thee to the grave. 


Of both I know the 


Well-m auing mortals ſhould not loſe their way. 
| | She now indeed fins on the ſafer fide, 


And woman meets with moſt temptation ſtill; |. 


- Yetſtill expoſes me to buſy tongues. * 


Amaz'd, I wak'd in haſte,” 
All trembling at my doom; 
Dreams oft repeat adventures paſt, 


7 


And tell our ills to come. 


— 


HELEN To PARLS, 
FROM OVID. 


TRANSLATED BY THE FARL OF MULGRAVE, 
AND. MR. DRYDEN. ; 


WEEN looſe epiſtles violate chaſte eyes, 
She halſ conſents, who ſilently denies ; 
How dares a ſtranger, with deſigns ſo vain, 
Marriage and hoſpitable rights profane ? 
Was ny this your fate did ſhelter find 
From ſwelling ſeas and every faithleſs wind? 
(For though a diſtant country brought you forth, 
Your uſage here was equal to your worth.) : 
Does this deſerve to be rewarded ſo! 
Did you come here a ſtranger, or a foe?. 
Your partial judgment may perhaps complain, 
And think me barbarous ſor my juſt difdain 
I1-bred then let me be, but not unchaſte, 
Nor my clear fame-with any ſpot defac'd. 
Though in my face there's no affected frown, 
Nor in my carriage a fcign'd niceneſs ſhown, ' 
I keep my honour ſtill without a ſtain, _ 
Nor has my love made any coxcomb vain, 
Your boldneſs I with, admiration ſee: 
What hope had you to gain a queen like me? 
Becauſe a hero forc'd me once away, . 
Am thought fit to be a ſecond prey? 
Had 1 been won, I had deſerw'd your blame, 
But ſure my part was nothing but the ſhame; 
Vet the baſe theft to him no fruit did bear, 
cap d unhurt by any thing but fear: 
Rude force might ſome unwilling kiſſes gain, 
But that was all he ever could obtain. 
You on ſuch terms would ne'er have let me go; 
Were he like you, we had not partcd ſo. 
Untouch'd the youth reſtor d me to my friends, 
And medeſt uſage made me ſome amends. 
virtue to repent a vicious deed: 
Did he repent, that Paris might ſucceed ?. 
dure tis ſome fate that ſets me above wrongs, 
I not complain, for who's diſpleas'd with love, 
If it ſincere, diſcreet, and conſtant prove ? 
But that | fear—not that 1 think you baſe, 
Or doubt the blooming beauties of my face; 
But all Jour ſex is ſubject to deceive, | 
. ours, alas! too willing to believe. 
* others yield, and love oer comes the beſt 
"As why ſhould I not ſhine above the reſt ?, 
ar Leda's ſtory ſeems at firſt. to be . 
Aft example ready found for me: 
= lhe was couzen'd by a borrow'd ſhape, 
* under harmleſs feathers felt a rape: 
| ſhould yield, what reaſon could I uſe ?, 
7 what miſtake the loving crime excuſe? 
er fault was in her powerful lover ioſt; 


ut of what Jupiter have 1 to boaſt? | 
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| Your Phrygian bloo 


But, if J e' er © 
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Though you to heroes and to kings ſucceeil, 


Our famous race does no addition need: 
And great alliances but uſeleſs prove 
Tc one that ſprings herſelf from mighty Jove, 
Go then and boaſt in ſome leſs haughty place 
| and Priam's ancient r 

| Which | would ſhew I valu'd, if I durſt; 
| You are the fiſth from Jove, but I the firſt, 

The crown of Troy is powerful, I canfeſs, 
But I have reaſon to think ours no leſs. 
Your letter, fill'd with promiſes of all 


That men can good, and women leaſant call, 


Gives expectation ſuch an ample feld 

As would move goddeſſes themſelves to yield: 
| fend great Juno's laws, 

Yourſelf ſhall be the dear, the only cauſe; 

Either my honour 1'l] to death maintain, 

Not that fo fair a prefent 1 deſpiſe; 

We like the gift, when we the giver prize : 


take 


| Such pains, and run ſuch hazards for my ſake. 
A 


[I have. perceiv'd (though 1 giffembled too) 

A thouſand things that love has made you do: 

Your eager eyes would almoſt dazzle mine, 

In which (wild man!) your wanton thoughts 
would ſhine. | ; 


| Sometimes you'd figh, ſometimes diſcrler's 


ſtand, 


And with unuſual ardour preſs my hand; 
| Contrive juſt after me to take the glaſs, 


Nor would you let the let the leaſt occaſion paſs; 
Which oft” I ſear'd | did not mind alone, 

And bluſhing ſat for things which you have done 
Then murmur'd to myſeif, He'll for my ſake 

Do any thing, I hope 'twas no miſtake. | 

Oft have I read within this pleaſant grove, 
Under my name, theſe charming words, I love. 


1. ſrgwning, ſeem'd not to believe your flame, 


But now, alas! am come to write the ſ{arffe, 


If I were capable to do amils, 


could not but be ſenſible of this. 


For, oh! your face has ſuch peculiar charms, 


That who can hold from flying to your arms! 
But what I ne'er can have without offence, 

May ſome bleſt maid poſſeſs with innocence. 
Pleaſure . may tempt, but virtue more ſhould 
: move; : 


Oh! learn of me to want the thing you love. 


What you defire is ſought by all mankind ; 

As you have eyes, ſo others are not blind: 
Like you they ſee, like you my charms adore; 
They wiſh not leſs, but you dare venture more. 
Oh had you then upon our coaſts been brought, 
My virgin love When thouſand rivals ſought, 
You had I ſeen, you ſhou'd have had my voice, 
Nor could my huſband juſtly blame my choice. 
For both our hopes, alas! you came too late, 
Another now is maſter of my fate: 

More to my wiſh I could have liv'd with you, 


And yet my preſent lot ca 1 undergo. 


Cscaſe to ſolicit a weak woman's will, , 


And urge not her you love to ſo much ill; 


But tis your love moves me, which made you 


Or follow you without mean thoughts of gain: 


= 
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But let me live contented as I may, 

And make not my unſpotted fame your prey: 
Some right you claim, ſince naked to your eyes 
Three goddeſſes diſputed beauty's prize: 


fe 


One oſſer'd valour, t'other crowns; but ſhe 
Obtain'd her cauſe, who ſmiling promis'd me. 
But, firſt, I am not of belief ſo light. 

To think . amy nymphs would ſhew you ſuch a 

ght: 
Vet, granting this, the other part is feign'd, 

A bribe ſo mean your ſentence had not gain'd, 
With pa tial eyes I ſhould myſelf regard, 

To think that Venus made me her reward; 

J humbly am content with human praiſ-, 

A goddeſs's applauſe would enyy raife : 

But be it as you ſay : for tis confeſt, _ 

"| he men who flatter higheſt pleaſe us beſt-; 
That I ſuſpect it ought not to diſpleaſe, 

For miracles are not believ'd with eaſe, 

One joy | have, that I had Venus voice; 

A greater yet, that you confirm'd her choice; 
That proffer*d\laurets, promis'd ſovereignty, | 
Juno and Pallas, you contemn'd for me. 

Im I your empire then, and your renown ? 
What heart of rock but muſt by this be won ? 
/-nd yet bear witneſs, O ye powers above, 
How rude J am in all the arts of love! 
My hand is yet untaught to write to men, 

'Th s i+ th* eſſay of my unpractis'd pen: 

Happy how nymphs whom uſe has perfect 
made, 

T think all crime, and tremble at a ſhade:. . 

Ev'n while I write, my fearful conſcious eyes. 

Look often back, miſdoubting a ſurpriſe : 

For now the rumour ſpreads among the crowd, 

At court in whiſpers, but in town aloud. ö 

 Difſemble you, whate'er you hear them ſay: 

To leave off loving were your better way; 

Yet, if you will diſſemble it, you may. 

Love ſecretly : the abſence of my lord 

More freedom gives, but does not all afford: 

Long is his journey, long will be his ſtay, 
Call'd by affairs of conſequence away. 

or not, when unreſolv'd he ſtood, 

im make what ſwift return he could: 

Ihen kiſſing me, he ſaid, I recommend 

- All to thy care, but moſt my Trojan friend. 

T' ſmil'd at what he innocently ſaid, 

And only anſwer'd, you ſhall be obey'd. 

Propitio s winds have borne him far from hence, 

But let not this ſecure your confidence : | 

Abſent he is, yet abſent he commands : 

proverb, Princes have long 


1 hid 


You know the 


My fame's my burden, for the more T 
A juſter ground of jealouſy is rais'd : 
Were U leſs fair, I might have been more bleſt, 
Great beauty through great danger is poſſeſt. 
To leave me here, his venture was not hard, 
Becauſe he thought my virtue was my 
He fear d my face, but truſted to my li 
The beauty doubted, but believ'd the wife. 
You bid me uſe th' occaſion while 1 can, 


Put in your hands by the good oaſy man. 


hands.“ 
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would, and yet I doubt 'twixt love and fears 

One draws me from you, and one brings me 
near. 8 

Our flames are mutual, and my huſband's gone: 

The nights are long; I fear to lie alone; 

One houſe contains us, and weak walls divide, 

And you're too preſſing to be long deny'd, 

Let me not live, but every thing conſpires 

o join our loves, and yet my fear retires. 

You court with words, when you ſhould force 


employ; 


A rape is requiſite to ſhame-fac'd- joy : 
Indulgent to the wrongs which we receive, 

Our fex can ſuffer what we dare not give. 
What have 1 ſaid! for both of us 'twere beſt, 
Our kindling fire if each of us ſuppreſt. 

The faith of firangers is toe prone to change, 
Aud, like themſelves, their wandering paſſions 


range. 


Hypſipyla, and the fond Minoian maid, 

Were both by truſting of their gueſt betray'd:. 
How can, I doubt that other men deceive, 
When you yourſelf did fair Ocnone leave? 
But, left I ſhould upbraid your treachery, 

You make a merit of that crime to me. 

| You grant you were to faithful love inclin'd, 
Your weary Trojans wait but for a wind, 
Should you prevail, while I aſſign the night, 
Your fails are hoiſted, and you take your flight; 
Some bawling mariner our love deſtroys, 

And breaks aſunder our unfiniſh'd joys. 

But I with you may leave the Spartan port, 

To view the | rojan's wealth and Priam's court, 
Shown while I ſee, 1 ſhall expoſe my fame, 
And fill a foreign country with my ſhame. 

In Afia what reception ſhall I find! 
And what diſhonour leave in Greece behind! 
What will your brothers, Priam, Hecuba, 
And what will all your modeſt matrons ſay? 
Ev'n you, when on this action you reſſect, 

My future conduct juſtly may ſuſpect; 

And whate'er ſtranger lands upon your coaſt, 
Conclude me, by your own example, loſt. 

I, from your rage, a ſtrumpet's name ſhall hear, 
While you forget what part in it you bear: 
You, my crime's author, will my crime ups. 


me firſt be laid! 


braid : 


Deep under ground, oh! let 
Vou boaſt the pomp and plenty of your land, 
And promiſe all ſhall be at my command: 
TCojan wealth, believe me, I deſpiſe ;, 
My own poor native land has dearer ties. 
Should I be injur'd on your Phrygian ſhore, 
dred could I there implore?. 
Medea was by Jaſon's flattery won; 

1 may, like her, believe and be undone. 

Plain honeſt hearts, like mine, ſuſpect no cheat, 
And love contributes to its own deceit. 
The ſhips, about whole fi 
With gentle winds were wafted 
Your teeming mother d 
Sprung from her wom 


What help of. kin 


land; 


To ſecond this, old propheci 
That Ilium fhall be burnt wi 


des loud tempe 
b, conſum'd the Trojan, 


th Grecian fire: 
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Both give me ſcar, nor is it much allay'd, 
That Venus is oblig d our loves to aid. 
For they who loſt their cauſe, revenge will take, 
And for one friend two enemies you make, 
Nor can I doubt but, ſhould I follow you, 
The ſword would ſoon our fatal crime purſue: 
A wrong ſo great my huſband'srage would rouze, 
And my relations would his cauſe eſpouſe. 
You boaſt your ſtrength and courage ; but, alas! 
Your words receive ſmall credit from your face. 
Let heroes in the dyſty field delight, 
Thoſe: limbs were faſhion'd for another fight. 
Bid Hector ſally from the walls of Troy; 
A ſweeter quarrel ſhould your arms employ. 
Yet fears like theſe ſhould not my mind perplex, 
Were I as wiſe as many of my ſex: 
But time and you may bolder thoughts inſpire ; 
And I, perhaps, may yield to your deſire. 
You laſt demand a private conference : 
Theſe. are your words; but I can gueſs your 
ſenſe. 
Your unripe hopes their harveſt muſt attend: 
Be rul'd by me, and Time may be your friend. 
This is enough to let you underſtand, 
For now my pen has tir'd my tender hand ; 
My woman knows the ſecret of my heart, 


And may hereafter better news impart. 
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/ ' 
PART or Tue STORY or ORPHEUS. 


BEING A TRANSLATION OUT OF THE FOURTH 


BOOK OF VIRGIL'S GEORGIC. _. 
T5 not for nothing when juſt Heaven does 
frown ; 
The injur'd Orpheus calls theſe judgments 
down; . 
Whole ſpouſe, avoiding to become thy prey, 
And all his joys at once were ſnatch'd away; 
The nymph, fore-doom'd that fatal way to paſs, 
3py'd not the ſerpent lurking in the graſs: 
A mournful cry the ſpacious valley fills, 
With 2 groans from all the neighbouring 
$; 
The Dry ades roar out in deep deſpair, 
And with united voice bewail the fair. 
For ſuch a loſs he ſought no vain relief, 
Dit with his lute indulg'd tte tender grief; 
Along the ſhore he oft would wildly ſtray, 
With doleſul notes begin and end the day. 
tlength to hell a frightful journey made, 
ve dde wide-gaping gulph and diſmal ſhade ; 
its the ghoſts, and to that king repairs 
G ole heart's inflexible to human prayers. 
ll bell is raviſh'd with ſo ſweet a ſong ; 
ht ſouls and airy ſpirits glide atong 
troops, like millions of the feather'd kind, 
wen = by night, or ſome tempeſtuous 
ind: 
irons and men, raw 


10 youths and unripe maids; 
uughty heroes 


more majeſtic ſhades; 


| Mourns all the night, in murmurs waſtes the 
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And ſons entomb'd before their parents face . 
Theſe the black waves of bounding Styx em- 


brace 
Nine times circumfluent; clogg'd with noiſome 
weeds, 


And all that filth which ſtanding water breeds.' 

Amazement reach'd ev'n the deep caves of 
death; 

The ſiſters with blue ſnaky curls took breath; 

Ixion's wheel awhile unmov'd remain'd, 

And the fierce dog his three-mouth'd voice re 
f\rain'd. . 

When ſafe return'd, and all theſe danger: 

paſt, 

His wife, reſtor'd to breathe freſh air at laſt, 

Following fer ſo Proſerpina was pleas'd), 

A ſudden rage th* unwary lover ſeiz'd ; 

He, as 2 firſt bright glimpſe of day- light J1 

__ Es: | 

Could not refrain to caſt one look behind; g 

A fault of love! could hell compaffion find. 

A dreadſul ſound thrice ſhook the Stygian coaſt, 

His hopes quite fled, and all his labour loft! 

Why haſt thou thus undone thyſelf and me ? 

What rage is this? oh, Iam ſnatch'd from thee !' 


! 


(She faintly cry'd) night and the powers of hell 


Surround my fight ; oh, Orpheus! oh, farewell y 
My hands ſtretch ſorth to reach thee as before; 
But all in vain, for l am thine no more; ; 
No more allow'd to view thy face; or day 
Then from his eyes, like ſmoke, ſhe fleets away. 
Much he would fain have ſpoke: but fate, alas! 
Would ne'er again conſent to let him paſs. N 
Thus 5 undone, what courſe remain'd to 
take, N 8 
To gain her back, already paſs'd the lake ? 
What _— what patience, could procure him 
eaſe f 
Or, ah! what vows the angry powers appeaſe ? 
* Tis ſaid, he ſeven long moons bewail'd his loſs 
To bleak and barren rocks, on whoſe cold moſs, 
While languiſhing he ſung his fata! flame, 
He mov'd ev'n trees, and made fierce tigers 
tame. |; 

So the ſad nightingale, when childleſs made 
By ſome rough ſwain who ſtole her young away 

Bewails her loſs beneath a poplar ſhade, | 
Her melting ſongs a doleful pleaſure yield, 

And melancholy muſic fills the field. 

Marriage nor love could ever move his mind; 
But all alone, beat by the northern wind, | 
Shivering on Tanais' banks the bard remain'd, 
And of the gods' unfruitful gift complain'd. 
Circonian dames, enrag'd to be deſpis'd, 
As they the feaſt of Bacchus folemniz'd, 5 
Slew the poor youth, and ſtrew'd about his 

lumbs; | 8 
His head, torn off from the fair body, ſwims 85 
Down that ſwift current where the Heber flow 
And ſtill its tongue in doleſul accents goes. : 
Ah, poor Eurydice ! he dying cry'd ; 


Eurydice reſounds from every fide. 
35 : a & 
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But who with thiit mean ſhift himſelf can pleaſe, 
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AN ESSAY ON POETRY.* 


Ay all thoſe arts in which the wife excel, 

, Natu re's chief maſter-piece is writing well : 

No writing lifts exalted man ſo high, 

As ſacred « ud foul-moving poeſy; _. 

No kind of work requires fo nice a touch, » 

And, if w: |! firiſh'd, nothing ſhines ſo much. 

But Heaven 1 forbid we ſhould be ſo profane 

Fo grace ti e vulgar with that noble name 

Tis not a f. ih of fancy, which ſometimes, _ 

Dazzling ov t minds, ſets off the lighteſt rhymes : 

Bright as a | laze, but in a moment done: 

True wit is e verlaſting, like the Tun, : 

Which, thor gh ſometimes behind a cloud retir'd, 

Breaks out z Zain. and is by all admir'd. 

Number and rhyme, and that harmonious ſound, | 

hich not th © niceſt car with harſhneſs wound, 

Are neceſſary, yet but vulgar arts; | 

And all in va. M theſe ſuperficial parts 

Contribute to the ſtructure of the whole, 

Without a ge: 3ius too; for that's the ſoul : 

A ſpirit whic! 1 inſpires the work throughout, 

As that of vat ure moves the world about; 

A flame that ę gows amidſt conceptions fit, 

Ev'n ſomethin, g of divine, and more than wit; 

Itſelf unſeen, y et all things by it ſhown, | 

Deſcribing all i nen, but deſcrib'd by none, 

Where _ th: zu dwell ? what caverns of the 

rain | 

Can ſuch a vaſt and mighty thing contain ? 

When I, at vac tant hours, in vain thy abſence 
mourn, | | 

Oh ! where doſt thou retire? and why Coſt thou 

| return, 

Sometimes -with powerful charms to hurry we 

away, 


Ev'n now, too fat tranſported, I am fain , 
To check thy cov fſe, and uſe the needful rein. 
As all is dulneſs, when the fancy's bad; 
So, without judgi nent, fancy is but mad: 
And judgment he s a boundleſs influence 
Not only in the ch dice of words, or ſenſe, 
But on the world,. on manners, and on men; 
Fancy is but the fe ather of the pen; 
Reaſon is that ſubi tantial uſeful part, | : 
Which gains the head, while t'other wius the 
heart. 

Here I ſhall all the various ſorts of verſe, 
And the whole art of poetry rehearſe; 
But who that taſk * 100 after Horace do? 
The beſt of maſter's, and examples too 
Echoes at beſt, all we ean ſay is vain; 
Dull the deſign, a nd fruitleſs were the pain. 
Tis true, the- anc ients we may rob with eaſe; 


Without an aQorr's pride? A player's art 
Is above his, who writes a borrow d part. 


* The © Eſſay on Satire,” which was written by | 


Yet modern Jaws are made for later fault. 
And new abſurdities inſpire new. thoughts: 
What need has ſatire then to live on theft, 
When ſo much freſh occaſion till is left ? 
Fertile our ſoil, and full of rankeſt weeds, 
And monſters warſe than ever Nilus breeds. 


But hold, the foots ſhall have no cauſe to fear; 


is wit and ſenſe that is the ſubject here: 
Defects of witty men deſerve a cure, 
Rnd thoſe who are ſo, will ev'n this endure. 


_ abound, x We: 
Withont his ſong no fop is to be found; 


| A moſt offenſive weapon, which he draws 
On all he meets, againſt Apollo's laws. 


Of poetry requires a nicer art ; | 

For as in rows of richeſt pearl there lies 
Many a blemiſh that eſcapes our eyes, 

The leaſt of which defects is plamly ſhown 
In one ſmall ring, and brings the value down: 
So ſongs ſhould be to juſt perfection wrought; 
Yet where ean one be ſeen without a fault? 
Exact propriety of words and thought; 
Expreſſion eaſy, and the fancy high, 

Yet that not ſeem to creep, nor this to fly; 
No words tr anſpos'd, but in ſuch order all, 


Though nothing ſeems more eaſy, yet uo part 


__--.:-: 8 
Here, as in all things elie, is moſt unfit, 
Bare ribaldry, that poor pretence to wit; 
Such nauſeous ſongs by a late authcr * made, 
Call an unwilling cenſure on his ſhade. 


Can ſhock the chaſteſt, or the niceſt cloy ; 


Like heaps of fuel, only choke the fire. 
On other themes he well deſerves our praiſe; 
But palls that appetite he meant to raiſe. 
Next, Elegy, of ſweet. but ſolemn voice, 
And, of a ſubje grave, exaQs the choice; 
The praiſe of beauty, valour, wit contains; 
And there too oft deſpairing love complains: 
In vain, alas! for who by wit is mov'd? 
That phcenix-ſhe deſerves to be belov'd; 
But noiſy nonſenſe, and ſuch fops as xex 
Mankind, take moſt with that fantaſtic ſer. 
This to the praiſe of thoſe who better knew: 
The many raiſe the value of the few. 
But here (as all our ſex too oft” have try'd) 


aſide. 
Is not defect in words, or want of wit; 


And every couplet be with fancy fill'd; 
If yet a juſt coherence be not made 


laid | : 
So right, that every line may higher riſe, 


this noble author am Mr. Dryden, is printed among 
the Poems of the latter, | a 


Firſt then, of Songs; which now ſo much 


As wrought with care, yet ſeem by chance to 


Not that warm thoughts of the tranſporting joy 


But words obſcene, too greſs to move deſire, - 


Women Lave drawn my wandering thoughts 
Their greateſt fault, who in this kind have writ, 


But ſhould this Muſe harmonious numbers yield 
Between each thought; and the whole model 


Like goodly mountains, till they reach the ſcies 


* The Earl of Rocheſter. It may be fro 
howenes, that many of the wvorſt fongs oferited 8 
| nobleman were. ſpuriouss N. | | 


ce to 


But not an elegy, nor writ with ſkill, 


Such trifles may perhaps of late have paſt, 
And may be lik'd awhile, but-never laſt ; 
'Tis epigram, 'tis point, tis what you will, 


No * Panegyrick, nor a + Cooper's-Hill, + 
A higher flight, and ef a happier force, | 

Are Odes : the Muſes' moſt unruly. horſe, 

That bounds ſo fierce, the rider has no reſt, | 

Here foams at mouth, and moves like one poſ- 

ſeſs'd. | 

The poet here muſt be indeed _ 

With fury too, as well as fancy fir'd 

Cowley might boaſt to have perform'd this part, 

Had he with nature join'd the rules of aft; 

But ſometimes diction mean, or verſe ill wrought, 

Deadens, or clouds, his noble frame of thought. 

Though all appear in heat and fury done, 

The language (till muſt ſoft and eaſy run. 

Theſe laws may found a little too ſevere; 

But iudgment yields, and fancy governs here, 

Which, though extravagant, this Muſe allows, 

And makes the work much eafier than it ſhows. 
Of all the ways that wiſeſt men could find 

To mend the aye, and mortify mankind, 

Satire well-writ has moſt ſucceſsful prov'd, 

And cures, becauſe the remedy is loy'd. 

'Tis hard to write on ſuch a ſubject more, 

Without repeating things ſaid oft' before: 

Some vulgar errors only we'll remove, 

That ſtain a beauty which we ſo much love. 

Of choſen words ſome take not care enough, 

And think they ſhould be as the ſubject rough; 

This poem mult be more exactly made, 

And ſharpeſt thoughts in ſmootheſt words con- 

vey d. : 

Some think, if ſharp enough, they cannot fail, 

As if their only buſineſs was to rail; 

But human frailcy nicely to unfold, 

Diſtinguiſhes a ſatyr from a ſcold. 

Rage you muſt hide, and prejudice lay down; 

A ſatyr's ſmile is ſharper than his frown ; 

So while you ſeem to flight ſome rival youth, 

Malice itſelf may paſs ſometimes for truth. 

The Laureat 4 here may juſtly claim our praiſe, 

"_ by Mack Fleckno $ with immortal 

aye; 

Yet once his Pegaſus || has borne dead weight, 

Rid by ſome lumpiſh miniſt.r of ſtate. | 
Here reſt, my Muſe, ſuſpend thy cares awhile, 

A more important taſk attends thy toil. 

\ fome young eagle, that deſigns to fly 

A long unwonted journey through the ſky, 

Weighs all the dangerous enterprize before, 

Oer what wide lands and ſeas ſhe is to ſoar, | 

Doubts ber own ſtrength ſo far, and juſtly fears 
e loſty road of airy travellers: 

Lut yet incited by ſome bold deſign, 

That does her hopes beyond her fears incline, 

runes every feather, views herſelf with care, 

A lalt, reſoly'd, ſhe cleaves the yielding air; 

* Willer's, Denham's 

} Mr. Dryden, | | 6 
$ 4 famous ſatirical poem of bis. 
18 122 called The Hind and Panther, 
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Away ſhe flies, ſo ſtrong, ſo high, ſo ſaſt, 

She — to us, and is loſt at laſt: 

So though too weak for ſuch a weighty thing) 
The Muſe inſpires a ſharper note to = ; 
And why ſhould truth offend, when 9s, told 
To guide the ignorant, and warn the bold ? 
On then, my Muſe, adventurouſly engage 

To give inſtructions that concern the ſtage» 

The unities of action, time, and place, 
Which, if obſerv'd, give plays ſo great a grace, 
Are, though but little practis'd, too well known 
'To be taught here, where we pretend alone 
From nicer faults to purge the preſent age, 

Leſs obvious errors of the Engliſh ſtage. 

Firſt then, Soliloquies had need be few, 

Extremely ſhort, and ſpoke in paſſion too. 
Our lovers talking te themſelves, for want 
Of others, make the pit their conſidant; 
Nor is the matter mended yet, if thus 
They truſt a friend, only to tell it us; 
Th' occaſion ſhould as naturally fall, 

As when Bellario * confeſſes all. 

Figures of ſpeech, which pets think ſo fine, 
(Art's needleſs varniſh to make nature ſhine) 

All are but paint upon a beauteous face, 

And in deſcriptions only claim a place: -- 

But, to make rage declaim, and grief diſcourſe, 

From lovers in deſpair fine things to force, 

Muſt needs ſucceed; for who can chooſe but pity 

A dying hero, miſerably witty ? a 

But oh! the Dialogues, where jeſt and mock 

Is held up like a reſt at ſhittle-cock ; 

O elſe, like bells, eternally they chime, 

They ſigh in Simile, and die in Rhyme. . 

What things are theſe who would be poets 
thought, 

By nature not inſpir d, 


nor learning taught? 


Some wit they have, and therefore may deſerve 
A better courſe than this, by which they ſtarve: 


| But to write plays! why, 'tis a bo!d pretence 
To judgment, breeding, wit, and eloquence : 
Nay more; for they muſt look within, to find 
Thoſe ſecret turns of nature in the mind: 
Without this part, in vain would be the whole, 
And but a body all, without a ſoul. 

All this united yet but makes a part 

Of Dialogue, that great and powerſul art, 
Now almoſt loſt, which the old Grecians knew, 
From whom the Romans fainter copies dtew, | 
Scarce comprehended ſince, but by a few, 
Plato and Lucian are the beſt remains 

Of all the wonders which this art contains; 
Yet to ourſelves we juſtice muſt allow. 
Shakeſpeare and Fletcher are the wonders now: 
Confider them, ard read them o'er and o'er, 
Go ſee them piay d; then read them as before; 
For though in many things they groſsly fail, 
Over our paſſions ſtil! they ſo prevail. 
That our own grief by theits is rock'd aſleep z 
The dull are forc'd to feel, the wiſe to weep» 


| Their beauties imitate, avoid their faults; . . 


| Firſt, on a plot employ thy careful thoughts; 4 
In Plilafter, a play of Beaumont and Fieteber. 
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Turn it; with time, a thouſand ſeveral ways; 
This oft', alone, has given ſucceſs to plays. 
Reject that vulgar error (which appears 
So fair) of making perfect characters; 


A faultleſs monſter which the world ne'et ſaw. 
Some faults muſt be, that his misfortunes drew, 
But ſnch as may deſerve compaſſion too. 

Beſides the main defign compos'd with art, 
Each moving ſcene muſt be a plot apart; 
Contrive each little turn, mark every place, 

As painters firſt chalk out the future face: 

Yet be not fonely your own ſlave for this, 

But change hereafter what appears amiſs, 


: place, | 
As what a man would ſay in fuch a caſe: 
Neither in comedy will this ſuffice, 
The player too muſt be before your eyes; 
And, though tis drudgery to ſtoop ſo low, 
Jo him you muſt your ſecret meaning ſhow. _ 
Expole no fingle fop, but lay the load 
More cqually, and ſpread the folly broad; 
Mere coxcombs are too obvious; oft' we fer 
A fool derided by as bad as he: 
Hawks fly at nobler game: in this low way 
A very owh may prove a bird of prey. 
Small pocts thus will one poor fop devour, 
But to collect, like bees, from every flower, 
Ingredients to compoſe that precious juice, 
_ Which ſerves the world for pleaſure and for uſe, 
In ſpite of faction this would favour get; 
But Falſtaff ſtands inimitable yet. | 
Another fault which often may befall, 
Is, when the wit of ſome great poet ſhall 5 
$0 overflow, that is, be none at all, 
That ev'n his fools ſpeak ſenſe, as if poſſeſt, 
And each by inſpiration breaks his jeſt. 
If once the juſtneſs of each part be loſt, 
Well may we laugh, but at the poet's coſt. 
That filly thing men call ſheer-wit avoid, 
With which our age fo nauſeoufly is cloy'd ; 
Humour is all, wit ſhould be only brought 
To turn agreeably fome proper thought, 
But ſince the poets we of late have known 
Shine in no dreſs ſo much as in their own, 
The better by example to convince, 
Caſt but a view on this wrong ſide of ſenſe. 
Firſt, a ſoliloquy is calmly made, 
Where every reaſon is exactly weigh'd; 


Some hero frighted at the noiſe of drums; 

For her fweet ſake, whom at firſt fight he loves, 
And all in metaphor his paſſion proves: 

But ſome ſad accident, though yet unknown, 
Parting this pair, to leave the ſwain alone; 


why; 5 
Then, to oblige his rival, needs will die: 
But firſt he makes a ſpeech, wherein he tells 


And yet bequeaths her generouſly now 
To that loy'd rival whom he does not know! 


* The matcblys character of Shakeſpeare, 5 


Think not ſo much where ſhining thoughts to] When the intrinſic value of the 


Which once perform'd, moſt opportunely comes 


The abſent nymph how much his flame excels; |: 
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ſtand ? ; 
Too late, alas! to hold his haſty. hand, 
Tha: juſt has given himſelf the cruel ſtroke! 


"There's no fuch thing in nature, and you'll draw | At which his very rival's heart is broke: 


He, more to his new friend than miſtreſy kin 

Moſt ſadly mourns at being left behind, 

Of ſuch a death prefers the pleaſing charms 

To love, and living in a lady's arms. 

What ſhameful and what monſtrous things arg 
theſe ! pO Ws | 

And then they rail at thoſe they cannot pleaſe; 

Conclude us only partial to the dead, 

And grudge the ſign of old Ben 1 head 

tage 

Can ſcatce be judg'd but by a following age: 

For dances, flutes, Italian ſongs, and rhyme, 

May keep up ſinking nonſenſe for a time; 

But that muſt fail which now ſo much oer · rules 

And ſenſe no longer will Tubmit to ſools. 


By painful ſteps, at laſt we labour up 
Parnaſſus hill, on whoſe bright airy top 
'The epic poets ſo divinely ſhow, 
And with juſt pride behold the reſt below, 
| Heroic poems have a juſt pretence 
To be the utmoſt ſtretch of human ſenſe; 
A work of ſuch ineſtimable worth, 
There are but two the world has yet brought 

forth |! | | 

Homer and Virgil! with what ſacred awe, 
Do thoſe mere ſounds the world's attention draw ! 
Juſt as a changeling ſeems below the reſt 
Of men; or rather is altwo-legg'd beaſt ; 
So theſe gigantic ſauls amaz'd we find 
As much above the reſt of human kind 
Nature's whole ſtrength united! endleſs fame, 
And univerſal ſhouts attend their name! 
Read Homer once, and you can read no more, 
For all books elſe appear ſo mean, ſo poor, 
Verſe will ſeem proſe; but ſtill perſiſt to read, 
And Homer will be all the books you reed. 
Had Boſſu never writ, the world had ſtill, | 
Like Indians, view'd this wondrous piece of ſilt; 
As ſomething of divine the work admir's ; 
Not hop'd to be inſtructed, but inſpir d: 
But he, diſcloſing ſacred myſteries, 
Has ſhewn where all the mighty magic lies; 
| Deſcrib'd the feeds, and in what order ſown, 
That have to ſuch a vaſt proportion grown. 
Sure from ſome angel he the ſecret knew, 
Who through this labyrinth has lent the clue. 


But what, alas! avails it poor mankind, 
To ſee this promis'd land, yet tay behind? 
The way is ſhewn, but who has ſtrength to go! 
W ho can all ſciences profoundly know ? 


He ſtrait grows jealous, though we know not Whoſe fancy flies beyond weak Reaſon's ſight, 


And yet has judgment to direct it right ? 
Whole juſt diſcernment, Virgil- like, is fuch 
Never to ſay too little or too much? 

Let ſuch a man begin without delay; 
But he mult do beyond what I can ſay; 

: | Muſt above Taſſo's loſty flights prevail, 
Succeed where Spenſer, and ev'n Milton 


Who ſtrait approves; but who ean ate witk 


\ fall. 
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ODE ov BRUTU Ss. 


| 


Ils ſaid, that ſavourite, mankind, 
Was made the lord of all below; 
But yet the doubtful are concern'd to find, 
'Tis only one man tells another ſo. 
And, for this great dominion here, 
Which over other beafls we claim, 
Reaſon our beſt credential does appear, 
By which indeed we domineer, 
But how abſurdly, we may ſee with ſhame, 
Reaſon, that ſolemn trifle ! light as air, 
Driven up and down by cenſure or applauſe ; 
By partial love away 'tis blown, | 
Or the leaſt prejudice can weigh it down; 
Thus our high privilege becomes our ſnare. 
Ip any nice and weighty cauſe; 
How weak, at beſt, is Reaſon! yet the grave 
lupoſe on chat ſmall judgment which we have, 


II. | 


In all thoſe wits, whoſe names have ſpread fo 


wide, k 
And ev'n the force of time defy'd, 
Some failings yet may be deſcry'd. 
Among the reſt, with wonder be it told, 
That Brutus is admir'd for Cæſar's death; 


By which he yet. ſurvive's in Fame's immortal 


breath. 
Brutus, ey, he, of all the reſt, 


Is of mankind eſteem'd the beſt. 
A; ſnow, deſcending from ſome lofty hill, 
ls by its rolling courſe augmenting ſtill, 
do from illuſtrious authors down ee rolb'd 
Thoſe great encomiums he recew'd of old: 
Republic orators will ſhew eſteem 
And gild their eloquence with praiſe of him 
But Truth, unveil'd, like a bright ſun appears, 


Jears. 3 
| iu. \ 
In vin tis urg'd by an illuſtrious wit, 
(To whom in all beſides I willingly ſubmit) , 
That Cæſar's life no pity could deſerve 


ſerve. 8 | 
Had Brutus choſe rather himſelf ta lay, 
Than any maſter to obey, 2 
Happy ior Rome had been that noble pride; 
The world had then remain'd in peace, and onl 
Brutus dy'd. | | | 
or he, whoſe ſoul diſdains to own, 
Fc ea to a tyrant's frown, by 
And his own life would rather end, 


hurt his friend, 
To his own ſword in the Philippian field 
Brutus indeed at laſt did yield: 
= in thoſe times ſelf-killing was not rare, 
ad his proceeded only from deſpair : 
e might have choſen elſe to ive, 
hopes another Cæſar wauld forgive; 


In whom we ſhould that deed the moſt deteſt, 


To ſhine away this heap of ſeventeen hundred 1 
1 W 


from one who kill'd himſelf, rather thag 


ould ſure much rather kill himſelf, than onl 


30 


Then, for the good of Rome, he could once 


more | | 
Conſpire againſt a life which had ſpar'd his be- 

| fre. 45 
A . 


Our country challenges our utmoſt care, 
And in our thoughts deſerves the tendeteſt ſhare ; 
Her to a thouſand friends we ſhould prefer, 
Yet not betray them, though it be for her. 

Hard is his heart, whom no deſert can move, 

A miſtreſs or a friend to love, 

Above whatc'er he does beſides enjoy; 

But may he, for their ſakes, his fire or ſons de- 
roy 

For ſacred juſtice, or for public good, oO 
e wealt-, our honour, and our 


In ſuch a cauſe, want is a happy ſtate, 

; Ev'n low diſgrace would be a glorious fate; 

And death itſelf, when noble time ſurvives, 
More to be valued than a thouſand tives. 

| But tis not ſurely of ſo fair regown” 

To ſjill another s blood, as to expoſe our own: 
Of all that's ours we cannot give too much, 

But what belongs ta friendſhip, oh, tis ſacrilege 

nen = 8m? | 


tou 
5 V. 
Can we ſtand by unmov'd, and ſee 
Our mother robb'd and raviſh'd? Can we be 
Excus'd, if in her cauſe we never ſtir, | 
Pleas d with the ſtrength and beauty of the ra 
viſner? „ 
Thus ſing3 our bard with heat almoſt divine; 
LI Pity that his th6ught was not as ſtrong a8 
ne 


Would it more juſtly did the caſe expreſs, 
Or that its beauty and its grace were leſs - 
(Thus a nymph ſometimes we ſee, 
Who ſo charming ſeems to be. 
That, jealous of a ſoft ſurpriſe, 
We ſcarce durſt truſt our eager eyes) 
Such a fallacious ambuſh to eſcape, 
It were but vain to plead a willing rape; 
A valiant ſon would be provok'd the more, 
A force we therefore mult confeſs, but aded long 
before; — a 
A marriage ſince did intervene. 
With all the ſolemn and the ſacred ſcene ; 
Loyd wes the Hymenean ſong ; : 
1 he violated dame, ® Walk d ſmilingly along. 
| And in the midſt of the moſt ſacred dance, 
8 As if enamour'd of his ſight, 
7 Often ſhe caſt a kind admiring glanee 
On the bold ſtruggler for delight; 
Who afterwards appear d ſo moderate and cool, 
As If for Public good alone he ſo deſir d to rule. 


* 


: But, oh! that this were all which we can urge 
Againſt a Roman of ſo great a ſoul! _ 
And that fair truth permitted us to purge. 

His fact, of what appears ſo foul! 
Friendſhip, that ſacred end ſublimeſt hing! 


* Bone, 
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Who ſo obliges, is more pleas'd than his ſav d 


Which does with too much cauſe Ungrateſul Bru- 
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The nobleſt quality, and chiefeſt good, | 
(In this dull age ſcarce underſtood) 


| Inſpircs us with unuſual warmth her injur'd rites | 


to ſing, ; 

Aſſiſt, ye ungels! whoſe immortal bliſs, 
Though more refin'd, chiefly conſiſts in this. 
How PREY your bright thoughts to one another 

ine 
Oh! how ye all agree in harmony di vme 
The race of mutual love with equal zeal ye run, 
A courſe, as ſar fiem any end, as when at firſt be- 
un. * 
Ye ſaw, and ſmil'd upon this matchleſs pair, 
Who ſtill betwixt them did ſo many virtues ſhare, 
Some which belong to peace, and ſome to 
ſtrife, 
"Thoſe of a calm, and of an active life, 
"that all the excellence of human-kind 
Concurr'd to make of both but one united mind, 
Which friendſhip did ſo faſt and cloſely bind, 
Not the leaſt cement could appear by v hich their 
ſouls were join'd, 
That tye which holds our mortal frame, 
Which poor unknowing we a ſoul and body name, 
Seems 1 ot a campoſition more divine, 
Or more abſtruſe, than all that does in friendſhip 
mine. N 
f „ hs > 
From mighty Cœſar and his heundleſs grace, 
Though Brutus, once at leaſt, his life receiv'd ; 
Such obligations, though ſo high believ'd, 
Are yet but ſlight in ſuch a caſe, | 
Where friendſhip ſo poſſeſſes all the place, 
There is no room for gratitude ; fince he, 


(i 


— 


friend can be. , 
Juſt in the midſt of all this noble heat, 
While their great hearts did both ſo kindly 


beat, | 
That it amaz'd the lookers-on, 


And forc'd them to ſuſpect a father and a ſon 1 


o 


(Though here ev'n Nature's ſelf ſtill ſeem's to be 
outdone) 

From ſuch a — unprovok'd to fall 

Is horrid, yet | wiſh that fact were all | 


tus call. 
x VIII. 5 
In cooleſt blood he laid a long deſign 
Againſt his beſt and deareſt friend; 
Did ev'n his foes in zeal exceed, 
To ſpirit others up to work ſp black a deed; 
* Himſelf the centre where they all did join. 
Czlar, meantime, fearleſs, and fond of him, 
Was as induſtrious all the while 
To give ſuch ample marks of fond eſteem, 
As made the graveſt Romans ſmile 


To ſee with how much eaſe love can the wiſe be- 


ile. 
He, whom thus Brutus doom d to bleed, 


Did, ſetting his own race aſide, 
Nothing leſs for him provide, 


* Rome. 
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Than in the world's great empire to ſucceed ; 
Which we are bound in juſtice to allow, 

Is all-ſufficient proof to ſhow 

That Brutus did not ſtrike for his own fake; 
And if, alas! he fail'd, 'twas only by miſtake, 


MISCELLANIE S. 


THE RAPTURE. 


1 YIELD, I yield, and can no longer ſlay 
My eager thoughts, that force themſelves 
away | 

Sure bow inſpir'd (whoſe heat tranſports then 
1 7 5 

Above their reaſon, and beyond their will) 

Can firm againſt the ſtrong impulſe remain; 

Cenſure itſelf were not ſo ſharp a pain. 

Let vulgar minds ſubmit to vulgar ſway; 

What Ignorance ſhall think, or Malice ſay, 

To me are trifles; if the knowing few, 

Who can ſee ſaults, but can ſee beauties too, 

Applaud that genius which themſelves partake, 

And ſpare the Poet for the Muſe's fake. 

The Muſe, who raiſes me from humble ground, 

To view the vaſt and various world around; 

Hew faſt I mount! in what a wondrous way 

| grow tranſported to this large ſurvey! 

I value earth no more; and far below 

Methigks 1 ſee the buſy pigmies 


„ 
Ny ſoul cntranc'd is in a rapture broogbt 


Above the common tracks of vulgar thought : 

With faucy wing'd; I feel the purer air, 

And' with cqntempt look down on human care. 
Airy Ambition, ever ſoaring high, - 

Stands firſt expos'd to my cenſorious eye. 

Behold ſome toiling up a ſlippery hill, 

Whom, ping: arriv'd, they muſt be toilivg 


: | 
Some, with unſteady feet, juſt fallen to ground, 
Others at top, whoſe heads are turning round. 
To this high ſphere it happens till that ſome, 
| The moſt unfit, are forwardeſt to come; 
vet among theſe are princes forc'd to chooſe, 
Or ſeek out ſuch as would perhaps refuſe. 
Favour too great is ſafely plac'sd on none, 
And ſoon becomes a dragon or a dione; 
| Either remiſs and negligent of all, 
Or elſe imperious and tyrannical. Et 
The Muſe inſpires me now to look again, 
And ſee a meaner ſort of ſordid men 
Doating on little heaps of yellow duſt; 
For that deſpiſing honour, eaſe, and Juſt. | | 
Let other bards, exprefling how it ſhines, 
Deſeribe with envy what the miſer finds; 
Only as heaps of dirt it ſeems to me, 
Where we ſuch deſpicable vermin ſee, 


Who creep through filth a thouſand erookes 


ways, . | 
 Infenfible of infamy or praiſe: ; 
Loaded with guilt, they ſtill purſne their courſe, 


Not ey reiuin'd by love GH lor 


me 
+ Ceſar was ſuſpefted ts bave begotten Bruins. 


ers 


elves 
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Not to enlarge on ſuch an obvious thought, 
Behold their folly, which tranſcends their fault! 
Alas! their cares and cauticns only tend 
To gain the means, and then to loſe the eu. 
Like heroes in romances, ſtill in fight 
For miſtreſſes that yield them ng, delight. 

This, of all vice, does moſt debaſe the mind, 
Gold is itielf th* allay to human-kind. | 
Oh, happy times! when no ſuch thing as coin 
F'er tempted friends to part, or. foes to join! 
Cattle or corn, among thoſe harmleſs men, 
Was all their wealth, the gold aud filver then: 
Corn was too bulky to corrupt a tribe, 
And bellowing herds would have betray'd the 
8 : 

Ev'n traffic now. is intercourſe of ür 
And every wind hrings a new miſchief ſtill ; 

By trade we flouriſh in our leaves and fruit, 
But ava ice and exceſs devour the root. 


Thus lar the Muſe unwil inyly has been 
Fix'd on the dull, leſs happy ſorts of ſin; 
But now, more pleas'd, ſhe views the different 
ways Hi 

Of luxury, and all its charms ſurveys, 

Dear luxury,! thou ſoft, but ſure deceit }. 

Riſe of the mean, and ruin of the great! 

Ton ſure preſage of ill- approaching fates, 

The bane of empires, and the change f ſtates! 

Armies in vain reliſt thy mighty power; 

Not the worſt pany would confound them 
more. 

Thus ho herſelf, while o'er the world, ſhe 

ew, 

And dd by virtue all that world ſubdue, 

Was by her own vidtorious arms ovpreſs d, 

And catch'd infection ſiom the conquer'd Eaſt; 


. Whence all thgſe vices came, which ſoon, de- 


vour 
The beſt foundations of- renown and power. 
But oh!, what need have we abroad to r 


Who feel too much the ſad effects at home, 


Of wild exceſs? wliich we ſo plainly fing 
Decays the bo y, and impairs, the mind. 

But yet grave ſops muſt not preſume from hence 
To flight the ſacred pleaſures of the ſenſe: 
Our appetites are Nature's laws, and given. 
Under'the broad authentic ſeal-of heaven. 


To put reſtraint on innocent delight, 
But Heaven and Nature s always in the right; 


Let pedants wrangle, and let bigots fight, { 


Or give deſires that ſhall be doom d for ſin. 
Yet, that in height of harmleſs joys we may 
Laſt to old age, and never loſe a day, 


f 


Amidſt our plea ures we ourſelees ſhould ſpare, 


And manage all with temperance and care. 
The gods forbid but we ſometimes may ſteep | 

ur joys in wine, and lull our cares aſleep: 
It raiſes nature ripens ſeeds of wort, 
As moiſtening pictures call the colours forth ; 
But if the varniſhi we too oft' apply, 

as! like colours, we grow faint, an! die. 
Hold, held, impetuous Muſe: I would reſtrain, 
ler over-eager heat, but all in vain; | 


Abandon'd to delights, ſhe Jongs to rove; 

t check'd her here, and now ſhe flies to laves 
Shews me ſome rural nymph, by ſhepherd chas d. 
Soon overtaken, and as ſoon embrac'd : | 
The graſs by her, as the by him, is preſs'd; 

For ſhame, my Muſe, let fancy gueſk the reſt 2 
At ſuch a point fancy can never ſtay, 

But flies beyond whatever you can lay. 

Behold the ſilent ſhades, the amorous grove, 


| The dear delights, the very act of love. 


This is his loweſt ſphere, his country ſcene, 
Where love is humble, and his fare but mean 3 
Yet ſpringing up without the help of art, 
Leaves a ſincerer reliſh in the heart, 

More healthfully, though not ſo finely fed, 
And better thrives than where more nicely bred. 
But tis in courts where moſt he makes a ſhow, 
And, high enthron'd, governs the world below; 


For though in hiſtories learn'd ignorauce 


Attributes all to cunning or to chance, 

Love will in thoſe diſguiſes often ſmile, 7 
And knows the cauſe was kindneſs all the while. 
What ſtory, place, or perſon, cannot prove 
The boundleſs influence of mighty love? 

| Where*er the ſun can vigorous heat ivſpire, 
Both ſexes glow, and languiſh with deſire. 


The weary'd ſwain, faſt in the arms of ſleep. 


Love can awake, and often ſighing keep; 

And buſy gown-men, by fond love diſguis d. 
Will leiſure find to make themſelves deſpis d. 
The proudeſt kings ſubmit to be. uty's ſway; 
Beauty itſelf, a greater prince than they, 

Lies ſometimes languiſhing with all its pride 

| By a beluv'd, though fickle lover's fide. 
mean to ſlight the ſoft enchanting charm, _ 
| But, oh! my head and heart a e both too warm. 
l I doat on woman-kind with all their faults, 
Love turns my ſatire into ſofteſt thoughts; 


| Of all that paſſion which our peace deſtroys | 
| Inſtead of miſchiefs, I deſcribe the joys. 
| But ſhort will be his reign (I fear tos ſhort); 


And preſent cares ſhall be my ſuture ſport. 
| Then Love's bright torch put out, his arrows 
roke, | 


, Looſe from kind chains, and from th' engaging 


| yoke, 
To, all, fond thoughts I'll fing ſuch” counter- 


charms, | 
The fair ſhall liſten in their lovers arms. 
No the enthuſiaſtic fit is ſpent, 


: 32 N ; too late re t. 
They would not draw poor wretched mortals in, feel my weaknels, and too Ade repen 


As they who wiſh in dreams oft* climb tos 


hi 
For (enfoty follow with a waking eye; 
And in ſack wild attemps are blindly bold, 
W hich afterwards they tremble to behold ; 
8 1 review theſe ſallies of my pen, 
And modeſt reaſon is return'd again; 
My confidence I curſe, my fate accuſe, 
Scarce hold from cenſuring the ſacred Muſe. 


No wrctched poet of the railing pit, 
No «critic curs's with the wrong fide of wit, 
ls more ſevere from ignorance and ſpite, 


11 


Than 1 with judgment, agajult ali I write. 


| 
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A ſmooth as woman, but as ſtrong as man. 


n 


1 ON | 
Ma. HOBBES, ano n1s WRITINGS, 
oo is the mode of theſe cenſorious days, 
The art is loſt of knowing how to praiſe ; 
Poets are envious now, and fools alone 
Admire at wit, becauſe themſelves have none. 
Yet whatſoe ex is by vain critics thought, 


Praiſing is harder much than finding fault ; ; 


In homely pieces evn the Dutch excel, 
Italians only can draw beauty well. 

As ſtrings, alike wound up, ſo equal prove, 

at onereſounding ma es the other move; 

From ſuch a cauſe our ſatires pleaſe ſo much, 
We ſympathize with each ill natur 'd touch; 
And as the ſharp infection ſpreads about, 
The reader's malice helps the writer out. 
FL, blame, is eaſy ; to commend, is bold; 

et, if the Muſe inſpires it, ho can hold? 
To merit we are bound to give applauſe, 
Content to ſuffer in ſo juſt a cauſe. _ 
While in dark ignoranc- we lay afraid 
Of fancies, ghoſts, and every empty ſhade; 


Great Hobbes appear d, and by plain rcaſon's 
light 


ig . 
Put ſuch fantaſtic forms to ſhameful flight. 


Fond is their fear, who think men needs muſt be | 
To vice enſlav'd, if from vain terrors free; 
The wiſe and good morality will guide, 
And ſuperſtition all the world beſide. 

In other authors, though the thought be good, 
"Tis not ſometimes lo eaſily underſtood ; 
That jewel oft' unpoliſh'd has remain'd ; 


Some words. ſhould be left out, and ſome ex- | 


plain'd; 
So that, in ſearch of ſenſe, we either ſtray, 
Or elſe grow weary in ſo rough a way. 
But here ſweet eloquence does always ſmile, 
In ſuch a choice, yet unaffected ſtyle, 
As muſt both knowledge and delight impart, 
The force of reaſon, with.the flowers of art ; 
Clear as a beautiful tranſparent ſkin, 
Which never hides the blood, yetholds it in; 


Like a delicious ſtream it ever ran, 


7 


Bacon himſelf, whoſe univerſal wit 
Does admiration through the world beget, 
Scarce more his age's ornament is thought, 
Or greater credit ta his country brought. 


Malice purſues her, like ſome bird of pr y; 


But ance on wing, then all the quarrels ceaſe ; | 


Envy herſelf is glad to be at peace, | 

Gives over, weary d with ſo high a flight, 
Above her reach, aud ſcarce within her ſight. 
Hobbes, to this happy pitch arriv'd at laſt, 
Might have look d down with pride on dangers 


paſt : # 

But ſuch the frailty is of human-kind, 
Men toil for fame, which no man lives to find; 
Long ripening under ground this China lies; 
Fame bears no fruit, till the vain 

Thus Nature, tir'd with his unuſual Tength _ 
Of life, which put her to her utmoſt ſtrength, 
Such ſtock of wit unable to ſupply, © 
10 ſpare herſelf, was glad to let him die. 


\ 


"4 


lanter dies. 
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_ WRITTEN OVER A GATE. 


LIERE lives a man, who, by relation, 
Depends upon predeſtination ; 

For which the learned and the wiſe 

His underſtanding much defpiſe ; 


But I pronounce with loyal tongue 
Him in the right, them in the wrong; 
For how could ſuch a wretch ſucceed, 
But that, alas, it was decreed ? 


THE MIRACLYE, 1705. 
| ERIT they hate, and wit they flight; 
| They neither act, nor reaſon right, 
and nothing mind but pence. ' | 


| Unſkilful they victorious are, 


Conduct a kingdom without care, 

A council without ſenſe. 
Se Moſes pnce, and Joſhua, e 
And that virago Debora, 

Beſtrid poor Iſrael: 

Like reverence pay to theſe ! for wha 
Could ride a nation as they do, 
Without a miracle ? 


** 
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| | ON TUE | 
DEATH OF HENRY PURCELL, 
| Ge angels ſnatch'd him eagerly on high 


Joyful they flew, ſinging and ſoaring 
through the ſky, | | 


| Teaching his new fledg'd ſoul to fly; 


While we, alas] lamenting lie. 
He went muſing all along, 
Compoſing new their heavenly ſong. 


A while his ſkilful notes loud hallelujaha 
4 5 


drown'd ;' * ; 
But foon they ceas d their own, to catch his 
. pleaſing ſound. 


6 David himſelf improv'd the harmony, 
While fame is young, too weak to fly away, | 


David. in ſacred ſtory ſo renown'd 
| No lefs for muſic, than for poetry ! 
Genius ſublime in either art! 
Crown'd with applauſe ſurpaſſing all deſert !. 
A man juſt after God's own heart 
If human cares are lawful to the bleſt, 
Already ſettled in eternal reſt ; : 
Needs muſt he wiſh that Purcell only might 
Have liv'd to ſet what he vouchſaf d to write; 
For, ſure, the noble thirſt of fame 
With the frail body never dies; 
But with the ſoul aſcends the ſkies, \ 
From whence at firſt it came. 
"Tis ſure no little proof we have 
That part of us ſurvives the grave, 
And in our fame below ſtill bears a ſhare 2, 
| Why is the future elſe ſo much our cares 


en 


© 
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Even in our lateſt moment of deſpair ? 


ON 
And death deſpis'd for fame by all the wiſe and | | 


brave ? 


Oh, all ye bleſt harmonious thoir ! 


Who power almighty ,only love, and only that 


admire ! 


Look down with pity from your peaceful bower, 


On this ſad iſle perplex'd, 


And ever, ever vex'd 


power. 
- ous Muſe, 


res. 


— * 


OF NORMANDY. 


UR morning's gay and fhining ; 
0 The days our joys declare; 
At evening no repining; 
And night's all void of care. 


A fond tranſported mother 
Was often heard to cry, 
Oh, where is ſuch an other 
So bleſs'd'by Heaven as I? 


A child at firſt was wanting; 
Now ſuch a ſon is ſent, 

As parents molt lamenting 
In him would find content. 


A child of whom kind Heaven 


The happy ſire's poſſeſſing - 
His ſhare in ſuch a boy, 

Adds ſtill a greater bleſſing 
To all my other joy. 

But ah! this ſhiny weather 
Became too hot at laſt ; 


Black clouds ay to gather, 
| And all the ſky o'ercaſt. 


do fierce a fever rages, 
We all lie drown'd in tears ; 
And diſmal ſad preſages 


Come thundering ia our ears. 
The doubts that made us languiſh 


Did worſe, far worſe than kill. 
Yet, oh, with all their anguiſh, 


there's no expreſſion 
eu tell a parent's woe 


Muſic exalts man's nature, and inſpires 
High elevated thoughts, or gentle, kind de- 


With anxious care of trifles, wealth and 


la our rough minds due reverence infuſe 
For ſweet melodious ſounds, and each harmoni- 
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1 


After much trouble borne, and danger run, 
wWichout good fortune I had been undone, 


| Without a good ellatgz 1 might have ſtary d. 


Mu. POPE, any n1s PO EMS. % 
WT age decay d, with courts and buſi» 
8 neſs tir d, 
Caring for nothing tut what eaſe requir d, 
Too ſerious now n Wanton Muſe to court, 


| And from the critics ſafe arriv'd in port; . 


I litthe thought of launching forth again, 

Amidſt adventurous rovers of the pen; f 

And, aſter ſome fmall undeſerv'd ſucceſs, 

Thus hazarding at laſt to make it leſs. 
Encomiums ſuit not this cenſorious time, 

Itſelf a ſubje for ſatiric rhyme ; 

Ignorance honour'd, 'wit and worth defam'd, 

Folly triumphant, and ev'n Homer blam'd. 


But to this genius, join'd with fo much art, 


Such various learning mix'd in every part, 
Poets are bound a loud applauſe to pay; 
Apollo bids it, and they muſt obey. 

And yet ſo wondrous, ſo ſublime a thing, 
As the great lliad, ſcarce could make me fing; 
Except Ijuſtly could at once commend 
A good companion, and as firm a friend. 

One moral, or a mere well-natur'd deed, 
Can all deſert in ſciences exceed. 


'Tis great delight to laugh at ſome men's 
ways; | ” 


S T A NT AS 8 
W HENE'ER my fooliſh bent to public good, 
Or fonder zeal for ſome miſguided prince, 
Shall make my dangerous humour underſtood, 
For changing miniſters for men of ſenſe: 
When, vainly proud to ſhew my public care, 
And ev'n aſham'd to ſee three nations fool'd, 


hall no longer bear a wretched ſhare 
Not only hope beſtows, : In ruling ill, or being over-rul'd: 
But has already given Then, as old lechers in a winter's night 
Him all our hopes propoſe. 


To yawning hearers all their pranks diſcloſe : 
And what decay deprives them of delight, 
Supply with vain endeavours to impoſe : 
Juſt ſo ſhall I as idly entertain FEE 
Some ſtripling patriots, fond of ſeeming wiſe z 
Tell, how I ſtill could great employments gain, 
Wi concealing truths, or whiſpering lies ! 
Boaſt of ſucceeding in my country's cauſe _ 
Ev'n againſt ſome almoſt too high to blame; 
Whom, when advanc'd be, ond che reach of laws, 
1 oſt had ridicul'd to ſenſe and ſhame ; 
Say, I reſiſted the moſt potent fraud ; 
But friendleſs merit openly approv d; 
And that I was above the being aw'd 
Not only by my prince, but thoſe he lov'd : 
Who knows but my example then may p eaſe 


| Such nob e, hopeful ſpirits as appear 
Would he had doubted {till ! { Willing to flight their pleaſures and their caſe, 
But why ſo much digreſſion, For. fame and honour? till at laſt they hear, 
This fatal loſs to ſhow ? 


The crown aſſiſted, and my country ſerv'd ; 
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8 THE : | 
FLECTION os x POET LAUREAT 


4b IN MDCC X1X. , - 


FAMOU S aſſembly was ſummon d pf late : 
ſt 


His bow, laurel, har p, aud abundance of fire, 

At Bartlemews-fair n'er did hullies ſo juſtle, 

No country-eleQion e'er made ſuch a buſtle : 
From garret, mint, tavern, they all pult away, 
Some thirſting fo, ſack, ſome ambitious of bay. 
All came with full confidetice, fluſh'd with vain 


e, 


op | / 
From Cibber and Durfey, to Prior and Pope. 


FPhœb us fmil'd on theſe laſt, but yet ne'ertheleſs, 
Said, he hop'd they had got enough by the preſs. 
With a buge mountain-load cf heroical lumber, 
Which from Tonſon to Curli every preſs had 
an'd under, 
Came Blackmore, and cry'd, Look, all thefe ate 
my lays, - | 53 | 

But at preſent | beg you'd but read my Eſſ. ys. 
Lampooners and critics ruſh'd in like a tide, 
Stern Dennis and Gildon came firſt ſide-by-ſide. 
Apollo confcfs'd that their laſhes had ſtings, 


But beadles and hangmen were never choſc kings. | 


Steele long had ſo cunningly manag'd the town, 
He could not be blam'd for expecting the crown; 
Apollo demurr'd as to granting his with, 
But wiſh'd him good luck in his proje& of fiſh. 
I. ame Congreve, unable ſuch things to endure, 
Of Apollo d either a crown or a cure 
To refuſe ſuch, a writer, Apollo was loth, 

And almoſt inclin'd to have granted him both. 


When Buckingham came, be ſcarce car'd to be 
| ſeen, - | 

Till Phoebus defir'd his old friend to walk in; 

But a laurcat peer had never been known, 

The commoners claim'd that place as their own. 

Yet if the kind god had ben ne er ſo inclin'd 

To break an old rule, yet he well knew his mind, 
Who of ſuch preferment would only make ſport, 

And laugh d at all ſuitors for places at court. 


Notwithſtanding this law, yet Lanſdowne was 
nom d, 
But Apollo with kindneſs his indolence blam d 


And faid he wouldchoofe him, but that he ſhould | 


fear | 
An employment of trouble he never could bear. 
A prelate for wit and for eloquence fam'd, 
Apollo ſoon mifs'd, and he needs not be nam'd; 
Since amidſt a Whole bench, of which ſome arc 

ſo bright, $5 « | 
No one of them ſhines ſo learn d and polite. | 
To Shippen, Apollo was cold with reſpect, 
Since he for the ſtate could the Muſes neglctt : 
But ſaid, in a greater aſſembly be ſhin'd, 


* Dre Atterbury, Biaep of Rechefter, © 
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10 crown a new Laureat, came Fherbus in | 


* 


And places were things he had ever declin d. | 


Trapp, Young, and Vanbrugh, expected reward, 


For ſome things writ well: but Apollo declar'd 
That one was too flat the other too rough, 
And the third ſure already had places enough. 


Pert Budgell came next, and, demanding the 
bays | 


ate, e e RE 'S fs 
e eee {25s bale works mit be good, which ud Ad- 


diſon's praiſe; | 
But Apollo reply 'd, Child Euſtace, tis known, 
Moſt authors will praiſe whatſoe ver's their own. 
When Phi ips came forth a- ſtarch as a Quaker, 
Whoſe ſimple profeſſion's a Paſtoral- maker; 
Apollo advis'd him from playhouſe to keep, 
And pipe to nought elſe but his dog and his 

ſheep. | f 


Hughes, Fenton, and Gay came laſt in the train, 
Too modeſt to aſk for the crown they would gain: 
Phoebus thought them too baſhſul, and ſaid they 
would nc ed | 

More boldneſs, if ever they hop'd to ſucceed. 


Apollo, row driven to a curſed quandary, 

Was wiſhing for Swift, or the fand Lady Mary: 

Nay, had honeſt Tom Sou herne but been within 
cal. | x i 

But at laſt he grew wanton, and laugh'd at them 
all: 


And ſo ſpying one who came only to gaze, 

A hater of verſe, and de ſpiſer of plays; 
To him in great form, without any delay, 
(Though a zcalous fanatic) preſented the bay. 


All the wits ſtood aſtoniſh d at hearing the god 

8o gravely pronounce an election ſo odd; 

And though Prior and Pope only laugh'd in his 
face, 

Moſt others were ready to ſink in the place. 


Yet ſome thought the vacancy open was kept, 
Concluding the bigot would never accept: 
But the hypocrite told them, he well underſtood, 
Though the function was wicked, the ſtipend 
was good. 1 mt 
Ae laſt in ruſh'd Enſden, and cry'd, * Who ſhall 
have it, . 
« But l, the true laureat, te whom the king gave 
it?“ 1 4 . 
Appollo begg'd pardon, and granted his claim; 
But vow'd, though, till then he ne er 
his name. SB 


ON THE TIMES. 


8 vain our parſons teach, 
Hear, for once, a poet preach. 
Vice has loſt its very name, 3 
Skill and oozenage thought the ſame; 0 
Only playing wel: the game. 7 


| Foul contrivances we fee. 


Call'ſt but ingenuity ; | 
Ample fortunes often made 
Out of frauds in every trade, 


Which an aukward child afford 
Enough to wed the greateſt lord. 
The miſer ſtar ves to raiſe a ſon, 
But, if once the fool is gone, 
Years of thrift ſcarce ſerve a day, 
Rake-hell fquanders all away. 
Huſbands ſeeking for a place, 

Or toiling for their pay; ; 
While their wives undo their race 

By petticoats and play: | 

Breeding boys to drink and dice, 
Carrying girls to comedies, 
Where mama's intrigues are ſhown, 


Which ere long will be their own, 


Having firſt at ſermon ſlept, 
Tedious day is weekly kept 
By worſe hypocrites than men, 
Till Monday comes to cheat again. 
Ev'n among the nobleſt-born, 
Moral virtue is a ſcorn; 
Gratitude but rare at beſt, 
And fidelity a jeſt. 
All our wit but party-mocks, 
All our wiſdom raiſing flocks 
Counted folly to defend 
Sinking fide, or falling friend. 
Long an officer may ſerve, + 
Prais'd and wounded, he may ſtarve : 
No receipt, to make him riſe, 
Like inventing loyal lies. | 
We, whoſe anceſtors have ſhin'd 
ln arts of peace, and fields of fame, 
To ill and idleneſs inclin'd, 
Now are grown a public ſhame: 805 
Fatal that inteſtine jar, - 
Which produc'd our civil war ! 
Ever ſince, how ſad a race 
Skaleleſs, violent, and baſe ! 


* = 8 * — 1 


— 


OF YORK 


BANISHED TO BRUSSELS. 


ON THE DUKE 


] Feel a ſtrange impulſe, a ſtrong A 
(For what vain thoughts will not a Muſe in 
ſpire ? 


To fing on lofty ſubjects, and to raife 


My own low fame, by writing James's praiſe; 


Oft' have we heard the wonders of his youth, - 


Obſery'd thoſe deeds of fortitude and truth, 
Which wee have ſpread ſo wide, ſo wondrous 
| n, ; 
The good diſtreſs'd beneath that ſhelter lie. 

la arms more active than ev'n war requir'd, 
And in the midſt of mighty chiefs admir d. 
Ok all Heaven's gifts, no temper is ſo rare, 
As ſo much courage mix'd with ſo much care. 
When martial care makes all the ſpirits broil, 
And forces youth to military toil ; Nig 
No wonder it ſhould fiercely then engage : 
Yomen themſelves will venture in a rage: 
But in the midſt of all that furious heat, 
* ws lo intent on actions brave ang great, 


vii ly, 


| 


| 


_—_— 


T 


| Ah where ſhall I begin, or ever end? 


4 Where floating aſtles in fierce. flames engage 


{ And by lieutenants only fight at land) ; 


{ Valour and innucetce were forc'd to fly, 


Tempeſtuou darkneſs covering all the place, 


Dextrous at nothing but at doing ill ! 


Among them none, alas ! more weak than 1, 


Fi 
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For other lives to feel ſuch tender fears, 


And, careleſs of his own, to care for their's ; 


Is that compoſure which a hero makes, 
And which.illuſtrious York alone partakes, 
With that great man“, whoſe ſame has flown ſo 


far, 
Who taught him firſt the noble art of war. | 
Oh, wondrous pair! whom equal virtuescrown, 
Oh worthy of each other's vaſt renown ! 
None hut Turenne with Vork could glory ſhare, 
And none but Vork deſerve fo great a maſter's 
care. 
Scarce was he come to bleſs his native iſle, 
And reap the ſoft reward of glorious toil, 
But, like Alcides, ſtill new dangers call 
His courage forth, and ſtill he vanquiſh'd all. 
At ſea, that bloody ſcene of boundleſs rage, 


(Where Mars himſelf docs frowningly commanè, 


For his own fame howe'er he fought beſore, 
For England's honour yet he ventur'd more. 
In thoſe black times, when, faction raging 
high, | 


With York they fled ; but not depreſt his mind, 

Still, like a diamond in the duſt, .it-ſhin'd. 

When from afar his drooping friends beheld 

How in diſtreſs he ev'n himſelf excell'd ; | 

Haw to his envious fate his country's frown, 

His brother's will, he ſacrific'd his own; 

They rais'd their hearts, and never doubted more 

But that juſt Heaven would all our joys reſtore. 
So when black clouds furround / heaven's glo- \ 

rious face, 


if we diſcern but the leaſt glimmering ray 

Of that bright orb of fire which rules the day, 
The cheerful ſight our fainting courage warms: 
Fix'd upon that we fear no future harms. ; 


1 2 


 'ON THE DEIIT V. 
RETCHED mankind! void of both ſtrength 
and ſkill! 


in merit humble, in pretenſions high, 


And none more blind: though ſtill I worthleſs 
thought : 
The leſt I ever ſpoke, or ever wrote. 

But zealous heat exalts the humbleſt mind; 
Within my ſoul fuch ſtrong impulſe I find | 
The heavenly tribute of due praiſe to pay: 
Perhaps 'tis ſacted, and I muſt obey. | 

Vet ſuch the ſubjects, various, and ſo high, 
Stupendous wonders of the Deity ! 

Miraculous effects of -boundleſs power 
And that 4s boundleſs goodneſs ſhining more! 
All thefe ſo numberleſs my thoughts attend, 


Y) 


* he Aareſchal de Turenne. 
81 
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But on that theme which ev'n the wiſeabuſe, 
So facred, fo ſublime. and ſo abſtruſe, , | 
Ahruptly to break off, wants no excuſe. 

While others vainly ſtrive to know Thee more. 
Let me in filent reverence adore; PREY 
Wiſhing that human power were higher rais'd, 
Only that thine, might be more nobly prais'd ! 
Thrice happy angels in their high degree, 
Created worthy of extolling Thee 


DIY "OK 


PRO L OG UE 
To THE 
AETERATION or JULIUS CASAR. 
O:E to mend Shakeſpeare ! or to match 
L his ſtyle ! „„ 
4 4 is ſuch a jeſt would make a Stoic ſmile. 
Too fond of fame, our poet ſoars too high, 
Yet ffeely owns he wants the flings to fly : 
So ſenſible of his preſumptnovs thought, 
That he confeſſes while he does the fault: 
This to the fair will no great wonder prove, 
Who oft in bluſhes yield to what they love. 
Ol greateſt actions, and of nobleſt men, 
1 his ſtory moſt deferves a poet's pen: 
For who can wiſh a ſcene more juſtly fam d, 
When Rome and mighty Julius are but nam'd | 
That ftate of heroes who the world had brav'd! 
That wondrous man who ſuch a ſtate inflav'd ? 
Yet loth he was to take fo rough a way, 
Aud after govern'd with fo mild a ſway. 
At diſtance now of ſeventeen hundred years, - 
Mcthinks a lovely r:viſher appears ; 
Whom, though forbid by virtue to excuſe, 
A Rymph might pardon, and could ſcarce refuſe, 


— 


CHORUSES ix JULIUS CESAR. 
| CHORUS. 1. | 


WHIT HER is Roman honour gone? 
Where is your ancient virtue now ? 
That valour, which fo bright has ſhone, 
And with the wings of conqueſt flown, 
Muſt to a haughty maſter bow: 
Who, with our toil, our blood, and all we have 
beſide, | 
Gorges his ill-got power, his humour, and his 
pride. i 
] ' Es 
Fearleſs he will his life expoſe; 
So does a lion or a bear. ü 
Bis very virtues threaten thoſe, 
Who more his bold ambition fear. 
How ſtupid wretchcs we appear, 
Who round the world for wealth and empire 
roam, 
Yet never, uever think what flaves we are at 
home! i 
III. 
- Did men for this together join, 
uitting the free wild life of Nature? 


2 


The ſetting up his fellow creature, 


and caves again. 
IV 


There, ſecure from lawleſs ſway, 
Out of Pride or Envy's way, 
Living up to Natures's rules, 

Not deprav'd by knaves and fools; 


CHORUS 1. 


The awful genius of majeſtic Rome. 
Great is her danger; but I will engage . 


Some few, the'maſter-ſouls of all this age, 


To do an act of juſt heroic rage. 
is hard, a man ſo great ſhould fall ſo low; 


More hard to let ſo brave a people bow 
Toe one themſelves have reis d, who ſcorns them 


/ 


now. 


Vet, oh! 1 grieve that Brutus ſhould be ſtain'd, 


Whoſe life, excepting this one act, remain d 


But only he can make the reſt combine; 
The very life and ſoul of their deſign, 
The centre, where thoſe mighty ſpirits joi 


Unthinking men no ſort of ſcruples make; 
Others do ill, only tor miſchief ſake ; 
But eva the beſt are guilty by miſtake. | 


\ 
Thus ſome for envy, or revenge, intend 

To bring the bold uſurper to his end: 
But for his country Brutus ſtabs his friend. 


CHORUS Mt ; 
BY TWO AERIAL SPIRITS, 
3 I. 

0 FLL, oh! tell me, whence ariſe 
Theſe diſorders in our ſkies ? 
Rome's great genius witdly gaz d, 

And the gods ſeem all _ 
Know, in ſight of this day's ſun, 
| Such a deed is to be done. 

Black enough to ſhroud the light 
Of all this wor id in _ night. 


What is this deed ? 4 
To kill a man, 
The greateſt ſince mankind began: 
Learn'd, eloquent, and wile, 
Generous, merciful, and brave F 
| ES 
Yet, not too great a ſacrifice, 
The liberty of Rome to ſave. 
; +I. 


| 


But will not goodneſs claim regard. 


| 


/ 
} Docs not their country lie at ſtake ? 


And does not worth deſerve reward ? 


What other beaſt did &er deſign. 


1 Can they do too much for her ſake? 


And of two. miſchiefs chooſe the greater ? 
Oh! rather than be ſlaves to bold imperious nien, 
Give us our wildneſs, and our woods, our huts, 


4 Happily we all ſhould live, and harmleſs as our ſleep, 
And at laſt as calmly die as infants fall aſleep. 


3 to prevent this mighty empire's doom, 
From bright unknown abodes of bliſs l come, 


So pure, that future times wilt think it feign d. 
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| BOTH SPIRITS TOGETHER« 
Though drea ful be the doom of fate, 
Juſt is that power which governs all: 
Better this wondrous man ſhould fall, 
han a moſt glorious, virtuous ſtate. 


CHORUS i. 


OW great a curſe has Providence 
Thought fit to caſt on human kind ! 
Learning, courage, eloquence, | 
The gentleſt nature, nobleſt mind, 
Were intermixt in one alone; 
Yet in one moment averthrown. 


Could chance; or ſenſeleſs atoms, join 
o form a ſoul ſo great as his? 
Or would thoſe powers we hold divine. 
Deſtroy their own chiet maſter-piece ?- 
Where ſo much difficulty lies, 
The doubtful are the only wiſe. 


And, what muſt more perplex our thoughts, 
Great Jove the beſt of Romans ſends, _ 

To do the very worſt of faults, 
And kill the kindeſt of his friends, 

All this is far above our reach, 

Whatever prieſts preſume to preach. 


— 


1 


PROLOGUE TO MARCUS. BRUT US. 
UR ſcene is Athens. 


nam d, 6 

What foul ſo dull as not to be inflam d? 
Methinks, at mentioning that ſacred place, 
A reverend awe appears in every face, 
for men ſo fam'd, of ſuch prodigious parts, 
As taught the world all ſciences and arts. 

Amidſt all theſe ye ſhall. behold a man 
The moſt applauded ſince mankind began, 
Out-ſhiaing ev'n thoſe Greeks who moſt excel, 
Whoſe life was one fix d courſe of doing well. 
Oh! who can therefore without tears attend 
On ſuch a life, and ſuch a fatal end? | 

But here our author, beſides other faults 
Of ill expreſſions, and of vulgar thoughts, 


And, great Athens 
Sy 


| 


and dreaks the law of unity of place: 
Yet to ſuch nolbe patriots, overcome 
y faQtious violence, and baniſh'd Rome, 
Athens alone a fit retreat could-yield 1 1 
Ard where can Brutus fall, but in Philippi field? 
dome critics judge ev'n love itſelf too mean 
care to mix in ſuch a loſty ſcene, . 
And with thoſe ancient bards of. Greece believe 
Friendſhip has ſtronger charms to pleaſe or. 
grieve ; Fg, ? 
ut our more amorous poet, finding love 
Amidſt all. other cares, ſtill ſhines above, 
"—_—_ the beſt of Romans end their lives. 
. ithout juſt ſoftneſs for the kindeſt wives. 
A if ye think his gentle nature ſuch 
to have ſoſten'd this great tale too much, | 


1 
7 
} 


5 


ö 


Wich fair pretence of fereign force 


Commits one crime that needs an act of grace, 


- 
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This to the few and knowing was addreſt; 
And now tis fit I ſhould ſalute the reſt. 
Moſt reverend duli judges of the pit, i 
By nature curs'd with the wrong fide of wit! 
You need not care, whate'er you ſee to-night, 
How il] ſome players act, or poets write: 
Should our miſtakes be never To meritorious : 
Z ou'll have the joy of being more cenſoriòus: 
Shew your {mali talent then, let that ſuffice ye; 
But grow not vain upon it, I adviſe ye: 
Each petty critic can objections raiſe, 
The greateſt {kill is knowing when to praiſe, 


. 


a. 


CHORUSES in MARCUS BRUTUS. 


* cHoRVUsS III. 8 
45 
ARK is the maze poor mortals tread; : 
Wiſdom itſelf a guide will need; 
Welittle thought, when Cæſar bled, 
That a worſe Cæſar would ſucceed. 
And are we under ſuch a curſe, 
We cannot change but forthe worſe ? 
A 


* 


By which Rome muſt herſelf enthral; 
Theſe, without bluſhes or remorſe, 20 
Proſcribe the beſt, impoverith all. 
The Gauls themſelves, our greateſt foes, 
Could act no miſchiefs worſe than thoſe. 
III. 
That Julius, with ambitious thoughts, 
Had virtues too, his foes could find; 
Theſe equal him in all his faults, 
But never in his noble mind. 
That free- born ſpirits ſhould obey 
Wretches, who know, not how to ſway Th 
| r 
Late we repent our haſty choice, 
In vain bemoan ſo quick a turn, 
Hark all to Rome's united voice! 
Better that we a while had burne 
Ev'n all thoſe ills which moſt diſpleaſe, 
Than ſoughy a cure far worſe than the diſeaſe. 
CHORUS IV. | 
| UR vows thus cheerfully we. ſing, 
While martial muſic fires our blood; 
Let all the neighbouring echoesring . 
With clamours for our conntry's good: 


And, for reward, of the juſt gods we claim 


A life with freedom, or a death with fame. 


'May Rome be freed from. war's alarms, 
And taxes heavy to be borne ; 
May ſhe beware of foreign arms, Ir 
nd fend them back with noble ſcorn ; 
And, for reward, &c. | 


May ſhe no more confide in friends, 
ho nothing farther underſtood, _ 
7] hats only, for their private ends, | 
To wafte her wealth, and ſpill her blood: 
And, for reward, &c. 
* See the frſl and ſecond choruſes, in the Toms of 
Mr. Pope. 8 e 


1 
— 


en will your eyes grow dry, and paſſion fall, 
le rtellect tis all but conjugal, _ Eq 
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Our ſenators, great Jove, reſtrain 
r om private piques, they prudence call; 
From the low thoughts of little gain, | 
and hazarding the loſing all: 
And, for reward, &c. e 


The ſhining arms with haſte prepare, 
Then to the glorious combat fly ; 


PRIOR'S rorus. 


Our minds unclogg'd with farther care, 


Except to overcome or die: 
And, for reward, &c. 


hey fight, oppreſſion to increaſe, 
Me for our liberties and laws; 
It were a fin to doubt ſucceſs, 
M hen freedom 1s the nohle cauſe : 
And, for reward, of the juſt gods we claim 
A life with freedom, or a death with fam. 


Ma. P R 


On Exodus iii. 14.“ I am that I am.” 
o 
WRITTEN 1688, As AN EXERCISE AT sr. 
JUHN's COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


I. 


| AN ! fooliſh man! 

L Scarce know'ſt thou how thyſelf began; 
Scarce haſt thou thought enough to prove thou 
* art; ; 3 
Yet, ſteel'd with ſtudy'd boldneſs, thou dar'ſt 

try | 55 
To ſend thy doubting reaſon's dazzled eye 
Through the myſterious gulph of vaſt immenſity. 
Much thou canſt there diſcern, much thence im- 
part | 
Vain wretch! ſuppreſs thy knowing pride ; 
_ Mortify thy learn'd luſt, - 8 
Vain are thy thoughts, while thou thyſelf art 
duſt, - | 3 
8 I. 


Let wit her ſails, her oars let wiſdom lend 
The helm let politic experience guide: 
Yet ceaſe to hope thy ſhort-liv'd bark ſhall ride 
Down ſpreading fate's unnavigable tide. 
What though ſtill it farther tend, 
Still tis farther from its end; 
And, in the boſom of that boundleſs ſea, 
Still finds its error lengthen with its way. 
vil. | 
With daring pride and inſolent delight, 
Your doubts reſoly'd you boaſt, your labours 


crown'd, 


| 


| 


_ * „* — * _ 


And, your God, forſooth, is found 


To gird the globe, and regulate-the yours 


Incomprehenſible and infinite, 
But is he therefore: found? vain ſearcher ! ns: 
Let your imperfe& definition ſhow 
That nothing you, the weak definer, know, 0 
IV. : 
Say, why ſhould the collected main 
Itſelf within itſelf contain ? 1s 
Why to its caverns ſhould it ſometimes creep, 
And with delighted fitence ſleep F, 
On the lov'd boſom of its parent deep ? 
Why ſhould its numerous waters ſtay 
In comely diſcipline, and fair array, 
Jill winds and tides exert their high command! 
Then, prompt and ready to obey, 7 
W hy do the riſing ſurges ſpread ; 4 
Their opening ranks o'er carth's ſubmiſſive a 
2%. head, 8 8 F 
Marching through different paths to differen I 
n | | H 
I 0 
. © IN : An 
. Why does the conſtant ſun ; b hh 
With meaſur'd ſteps his radiant journies run! 

Why does he order the diurnal hours | 8 
To leave earth's other part, and riſe in ours w 
Why does he wake the correſpondent moon, 1 

And fill her willipg lamp with liquid light, 70 
| Commanding her with delegated powers „ 
Jo beautify the world, and bleſs the night! T1 
Why does each animated ſtar 5 a 
Love the juſt limits of its proper ſphere : a 
Why does each conſenting ſign 3 
With prudent harmony combine Th 
In turns to move, and ſubſequent appear 7 hay 


5 


r! 10! 
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Wan does with daugerous curioſity 


Theſe unfathom'd wonders try: 
With fancy'd rules and arbitrary laws 
Matter and motion he reſtrains; 
And ſtudied lines and fictious circles draws: 
Then with imagin'd ſovereignty 
Lord of his new hypotheſis he reigns. 


He reigns : how long ? till ſome uſurper riſe; | 


And he too, mighty thoughtſu , mighty wiſe, 
Studies new lines, and other circles feigns. 
From this laſt toil again what knowledge 

flows? | 
Juſt as much, perhaps,' as ſhows 
That all his predeceſſor's rules a 
Were empty cant, all jargon of the ſchools; 
That he on t'other's ruin rears his throne ; 
And ſhows his friend's miſtake, and thence 
confirms his own. | 
8 VII. 

On earth, in air, amidſt the ſeas and ſkies, 
Mountainous heaps of wonders rile ; 
Whoſe towering ſtrength will ne'er ſubmit 

To reaſon's batteries, or the mines of wit: 

Vet ſtill inquiring, ſtill miſtaken man, 

Each hour repuls'd, each hour dares opward 

reſs ; 

And, ieviitieg at God his wandering gueſs 

(That feeble engine of his reaſoning war, 

Which guides his doubts, and combats his 

| deſpair), | | | 

Laws to his Maker thelearn'd wretch can ę ive: 


Can bound that nature, and preſcribe that will, | 


Whole pregnant word did either ocean fill: 
Can tell us whence all beings are, and how hey 
move and live. | 
Through either ocean, feoliſh man ! 
hat pregnant word ſent forth again, 
Might to a world extend each atom there; 
For every drop call forth a ſea, a heaven for every 


ſtar, f 


THE": 


Let cunning earth her fruitful wonders hide ; f 


And oniy lift thy ſtaggering reaſon up, 
To trembling Calvary's aſtoniſh'd top; 
Ihen mock thy knowledge, and confound thy 
pride, 
Explaining how Perfection ſuffer'd pain, 
Almighty languiſh d, and Eternal died: 
How by her patient victor death was flain ; 
And earth profan d, yet bleſs'd, with Deicide. 
Then down with all thy boaſted volumes, down; 
Only reſerve che Sacred One. 
Low, reverently low, 
Make thy ſtubborn knowledge bow; 
Weep out thy reaſon's and thy bud.'s eyes; 
Deje& thyſel, that thou may'ſt riſe; 
To look to Heaven, beblind to all below. 


: IX. 
Then Faith, for Reaſon's glimmering light, ſhall 


give 
Her immortal perſpective; 
And Grace's preſence Nature's loſs retrieve: 
Then thy enliven'd ſoul ſhall ſee, 
That all the volumes of Philoſophy, 


Cl 


POEMS. 3 17 
With all their comments, never could invent 
So politic an inſtrument, | 

To reach the heaven of heavens, the high abode 
Where Moſes places his myſterious God, . 
As was the Jadder which old acob rear'd, 
When light divine had human darkneſs clear'd ; 
| And his enlarg'd ideas found the road, 

Which Faith had dictated, and Angels trod. 


— 


— 


CON3IDERATIONS on PART or Taz $8th 


PSALM. 
A COLLEGE EXERCISE, 1690. 
I. 


E\VY, O Lord, on me thy judgments lie, 
\ccurſt 1 am, while God rejects my cry. 
O'erwhelm'd in darkneſs and defpair I groan ; 
And every place is hell; for God is gone. 
O! Lord, ariſe, and let thy beams control 
Thoſe horrid clouds, that preſs my frighted ſoul : 
Save the poor wanderer from eternal night, 
Thou that, art the God of Light. | 
il. ; 

Downward I haſten to my deſtin d place 
There none obtain thy aid, or ſing thy praiſe. - 
Soon | ſhall lie in death's deep ocean drown'd : 

Is mercy there, or ſweet forgiveneſs ſound ? 
Rebuke the ſtorm, and waſt my ſoul to land. 
O let her reſt beneath thy wings ſecure, 

Thou that art the God of Power. 
| | III. 
| Behold the prodigal! to thee I come, 

To hail my father, and to ſeck my home. 
Nor refuge could I find, nor friend abroad, 
Staying in vice, and deſtitute of God. 

O let thy terrors, and my anguiſh end 

Be thou my refuge and be thou my friend: 
Thou that art the God of Love. | 


_ 


* - 


| To THE 
Rev, Da. F. TURNER, BISHOP or ELY. 


WHO HAD ADVISED A TRANSLATION OF PRU- 
DENTIUS. ; 


F poets, ere they cloth'd their infant though, 

And the rude workto juſt perfection brought, 
Did ſtill ſome god, or godlike man invoke, 

Whoſe mighty name their ſacred ſilence brake: 


' þ Your goodueſs, Sir, will eaſily excuſe 


The bold requeſts of an aſpiring Muſe; 


Who, with your bleſſing, would your aid im- 
| plore, | 

nd in her weakneſs juſtify your power | 

From your fair pattern ſhe would ſtrive_to write, 
And with uneq al ſtrength purſue your flight ; 
Yet hopes ſhe ne'er can err that follows you, 
Led b, your bleſt commands, and great exam- 

le too. | TY 

Ihen ſmiling and aſpiring influence give, 
And make the Mute and her er:dcavours live 2 
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Where kindly both in glad embrace ſhall join, 


Has great Joanna, or her greater ſhepherd, 
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Claim all her future labours as your due, 

Let every ſong begin and end with you. 

So to the bleſt retreat ſhe'll gladly go, 

Where the Saint's pam and Muſes' laurel grow; 


And round your brow their mingled honours 
t ine; 

Both to the virtue due, which could excel, 

As much in writing, as in living well.— 

So ſhall ſhe proudly preſs the tuneful firing, 
And mighty things in mighty numbers ſing; 

Nor doubt to ſtrike Prudentius' daring lyre, 
And humbly bring the verſe which you inſpire. 


A PASTORAL. 


TO THE BISHOP OF ELY, ON HIS DEPARTURE 
FROM CAMBRIDGE, 
DAMON, 


ELL, dear Alexis, tell thy Damon, why 
Doſt thou in mournful ſhades obſcurely lie? 
Why doſt thou ſigh, why ſtrike thy panting 
breaſt ? | | 
And ſteal from life the needful hours of reſt ? 
Are thy kids ſtarv'd by winter's early froſt ? 
Are any of thy bleating ſtragglers loſt ? 
Have ſtrangers' cattle trod thy new-plough'd, 
ground ? | | 
frown'd ? 
ALEXIS. 


See my kids b:owze, my lambs ſecurely play : | 


(Ah! were'their maſter unconcern'd as they !) 

No beaſts (at noon I look'd) had trod my 

g ground; | 

Nor has Joanna, or her. ſhepherd, frown'd. 
DAMON. ; 

Then ſtop the laviſh fountain of your eyes, 

Nor let t oſe ſighs from your ſwoln boſom riſe ;. 

Chaſe ſadneſs, friend and ſolitude away 

And once again rejoice, and once again look 


Say. 
ALEXIS. 
Say what can more our tortur'd ſouls annoy, 
Than to behold, admire, and loſe our joy? 
V hoſe fate more hard than thoſe who jadly ran, 
For the laſt glimpſe of the departing ſun ? 
Or what ſeverer ſentence can be given, 
"Than, having ſeen, to be excluded heaven? 
; DAMON. 
None, ſhepherd, none— 
ALEXIS. 


Then ccaſe to chide my cares! 


And rather pity than reſtrain my tears; 
Thoſe tears, my Damon, which 1 juſtly ſhed, 
10 think how great my joys; how ſoon they 
fled. f 
I told thee, friend (now bleſs the ſhepherd's 

name, - | 

From whoſe dear care the kin i oc aſion came), 

That I, even Il, might happily receive 
hat ſacred wealth, which 3 and Paphnis 
give: 


2 
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Whoſe holy croſier guides our willing plain; 
Whoſe pleaſing power and ruling goodneſs keep 
Our ſouls with equal care as we our ſheep; | 
Whole praiſe excites cach lyre, employs each 
tone ue: 

Whilſt only he who caus'd, diſlikes the ſong. 
To this great, humble, parting man I gain'd 
Acceſs, and happy for an hour I reign'd; 
Happy as new-form'd man in Paradife, 

Erc ſin debauch'd his inoffenſive bliſs ; 


| Happy as heroes after battles won, 


Prophets entranc'd, or monarchs on the throne ; 
But (oh, my friend!) thoſe joys with Daphnis 
flew : A 

To them theſe tributary. tears are due. 


N DAMON- 


Was he ſo humble then? thoſe joys ſo vaſt Þ 
Ceaſe to admire that both ſo quickly paſt. } 
: Too happy ſhould we be, would ſmiling fate 
Render one bleſſing durable and great; 

But (oh the ſad'viciſſicude !) how ſoon 
Unwelcome night ſucceeds the cheerful noon ; 
And rigid winter nips the flowery pomp of 

June ! 

Then e not, friend, like you, ſince all man- 
in EE 

A certain change of joy and ſorrow find, 

preſs your ſigh, your down-caſt eyelids raiſe, 

om preſent you revere, him abſent praiſe. 


my 


Su 
W. 
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TO THE COUNTESS OF EXETER, 
PLAYING ON TUE Lurz. 


"HAT charms you have, from what high 
race you ſprung, 


+ 


| Have been the pleaſing ſubjects of my ſong : 


Unſkilbd and young, yet ſomething ftill I writ, 

Of Ca'ndiſh* beauty join'd o Cecil's wit. 

But when you pleaſe to ſhew the tabouring Muſe, 

What greater theme your muſick can produce; 

My babbling praiſes 1 repeat no more, 

But hear, rejoice, ſtand ſilent, and adore. 

The Perſians thus, firſt gazing on the ſun, 

Admir'd how high 'twas plac'd, how bright it 
ſhone : * | 

But, as his power was known, their thoughts were 

„„ | 

And ſoon they worſhip'd, what at. firſt they 
praiſ'd. 

| Eliza's glory lives in Spenſer's ſong ; 

And Cowley's verſe keeps fair Orinda young. 

That as in birth, in beauty you excel, 

The Muſe might dictate, and the Poet tell: 

' Your art no other art can ſpeak ; and you, 

To ſhew how well you play, muſt play anew ? 


For what light is, tis only light that ſhows. 

Strange force of harmony, that thus controls : 
Our thoughts, and turns and ſanctifies our ſouls: 
While with its utmoſt art your ſex could move 
Our wonder only, or at beſt our love: 


That | might ſce the lovely awful ſwain, 


| You far above both theſe your God did place 


Your muſick's power your muſick mult diſcloſe ;. 


4 Teaſer 
* 


Hl 
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tou haſt 
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anew: 


diſcloſe; 
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ontrols 
ur ſouls? 
d move 


Vour lute may wind its ſtrings but little higher, 
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That your high power might worldly thoughts , 


deſtroy | 
That with your numbers you our zeal might 
raiſe, | 
And, like Himſelf, communicate your joy. 
When to your native heaven you ſhall repair, 
And with your preſence crown the bleſlings 
there, 


To tune their notes to that immortal quire. 

Your art is perfe& here ; your numbers do, 

More than our books, make the rude Atheiſt 
know | | | 

That there's a heaven by what he hears below. 

As in ſome piece, while Luke his ſkill expreſt, 

Acunning angel came, and drew the reſt: 

So when you play, ſome godhead does impart 

Harmonious aid, divinity helps art ; | 

Some cherub finiſhes what you begun, 

And to a miracle improves a tune. 

To burning Rome, when frantic Nero play'd, 

Viewing that ſace, no more he had ſurvey'd 

The raging flames; but, ſtruck with ſtrange 
ſurpriſe, 

Confeſs'd them leſs than choſe of Anna's eyes: 

But, had he heard thy late, he foon had found | 

His rage eluded, and his crime aton'd : __ 

Thine, like Amphion's hand, had wak'd the 
ſtone, | 

And from deſtruction call'd the riſing town: 

Malice to muſick had been forc'd to yield; 

Nor could he burn ſo faſt, as thou could'ſt 
build. | | | 


e 


ON A PICTURE OF SENECA DYING IN 
A BATH ; BY JORDAIN : 


At the Farl of Exeter's, at Burleigh-houſe, 


HILE cruel Nero only drains 
The moral Spaniard's ebbing veins, 
Þy ſtudy worn, and flack with age, 
How dull, how thoughtlefs, is his rage 
Heichten d revenge would he have took, | 
He ſhould have burnt his tutor's book; | 
And long have reign'd ſupreme in vice: 
One nobler wretch can only riſe ; 
Tis he whoſe fury ſhall deface 
e ſtoie's image in this piece; 
. while unhurt, divine Jordain, 
by work and Seneca's remain, 
He ſill has body, till has ſoul, _ | 
lives and ſpeaks, reſtor'd and whole. | 


ms 


AN ODE. 

J. | 
HII. N blooming youth and gay delight 
dit on thy roſy cheeks confeſt, | 
du haſt, my dear, undoubted right 


0 To triumph o'er this deſtin'd breaſt. | | 
Teaſon bends to what thy eyes ordain ; 
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But would you meanly thus rely 


On power you know I mult obey? 
Exert a legal tyranny, | 
And do an ill, becauſe you may? 
Still muſt I thee, as atheiſts Heaven, adore ; 
Not ſee thy mercy, and yet dread thy power ? 
| III. 


Take heed, my dear: youth flies apaceY 
As well as Cupid, Time is bliud: 
Soon muſt thoſe glories of thy face 
The fate cf vulgar beauty find : 
The thouſand Loves, that arm thy potent eye, 
| Muſt _ their quivcrs, flag their wings, and 
0. 
IV. 
Then wilt thou ſigh, when in each frown + 
A, hateful wrinkle more appears ; 
And putting peeviſh humours on, 
Seems but the ſad effect of years: 
Kindneſs itſelf too weak a charm will prove 
To raiſe the feeble fires of aged love. 
3 
Forc'd compliments, and formal bows, 
Will ſhew thee juſt above negle&t: _, 
The heat with which thy lover glows, 
Will ſettle into cold reſpect: 
A talking dull platonic I ſhall turn: 
Learn to be civil, when | ceaſe to burn. 
: + 
Then ſhun the ill, and know, my dear, 
Kindneſs and conſtancy will prove 
The only pillars, fit to bear . 
So vaſt a weight as that of love. | 
If thou canſt wiſh to make my flames endure, 
Thine nwſt be very fierce, and very pure. 
| VII 


Haſte, Celia, haſte, while youth invites, | 
'» Obey kind Cupid's preſent. voice; 
Fill every ſenſe with ſoft delights, 
And give thy ſoul a looſe to joys: 
Let millions of repeated bliſſes prove 


| That thou all kindneſs art, and 1 all love. 


| VIII. 
Be mine, and only mine; take care ; 
Thy looks, thy thoughts, thy dreams, to guide 
To me alon; nor come ſo far, 
As liking any youth beſide : 
What men c'er court thee, fly them, and be- 
lieve 


| They're ſerpents all, and thou the tempted Eve. 
IX 


So ſhall I court thy deareſt truth, 
When beauty ceaſes to engage ; 
So, thinking on thy charming youth, 
U11 love it o'er again in age: 
So time itſelf our raptures ſhall improve, 
While ſtill we wake to joy, and live to love. * 


AN EPISTLE | 
TO FLEETWOOD SHEPHARD, ESQ. 
. HEN crowding folks, with ftrange ill 
faces, 


5 . 
was born to love, and thou to reign, 


| Were making legs, and begging places, 
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And ſome with patents, ſome with merit, 
"Fir'd out my good lord Dorſet's ſpirit : 
dneaking J ſtood amongſt the crew, 
Deſiring much to ſpeak with you. 

I waited while the clock ſtruck thrice, 
And fodtman brought out fiſty lies; 

'Tilf, patience vext, and legs grown weary, 
1 thought it was in vain to tarry : : 
But did opine it might be better, 

By penny-poſt to ſend a letter; 

Now, if you miſs of this epiſtle, 
I'm baulk'd again, and may go whiſtle. 
My bufineſs, Sir, you II quickly guels, 
Is to defire ſome little place; | 
And fair pretenſions | have for 't, 

Much need, and very ſmall deſert, 
Whene'et I writ to you, 1 wanted; 

J always begg'd, you always granted. 
Now, as you took me up when little, 
Gave me my learning and my vittle; 
Aſkc'd for me, from my lord, things fitting, 
Kind as lad heen your own begetting 3 


Nor leave me now at fix and ſeven, 


Contirm what formerly you've given, 


As Sunderland ha left Mun Stephen. 
No family, that takee a whelp 


When firſt he laps, and ſcarce can yelp; | 


Neglects or turns him out of gate 
When he's grown up to dog's eſtate: 

Nor pariſh, if they once adopt : 

Ahe ſpurious brats by ſtrollers dropt, 
Leave them, when grown up luſty fellows, 
To the wide world, that is, the gallows : 
No, thank them for their love. that s worſe, 
Than if they ad throttled them at nurſe, 

My uncle, reſt his ſoul! when living, 
Might have contriv'd me ways of thriving; 

Taught me with cyder to repleniſh 
My vats, or ebbing tide of Rheniſh. 

So when ſor hock 1 drew prickt white-wine, 
| Swear 't had the flavour, end was right wine. 
Or ſent me with ten pounds to Furni- 

val's inn, to ſome good rogue-attorney ; 
Where now, by forging deeds, and cheating, 
L'ad found ſome handſome ways of getting. 

All this you made me quit, to follow 
That ſneaking whey-ſac'd god Apollo; 
Sent nie among a fiddling crew | 
Of folks, I 'ad never ſeen nor knew, 
Calliope, and God knows who. 

To add no more invectives to it, 
You ſpoil'd the youth, to make a poet. 

In common juſtice, Sir, there s no man | 
"That makes the where, but keeps the woman. 
Among all honeſt Chriſtian people, 

Whoe'er breaks limbs, maintains the cripple. 

„The ſum of all I have to ſay, | 

s, that you'd put me in ſome way; 

And your petitioner ſhall: pray | 
There's one thing more | had almoſt {lipt, 
Bu that may do as well in poſtſcript : . 

My friend Charles Montague's preferr'd; 
Nor would | have it long obſerv'd, - 
That one mouſe cats, while t other's ſtarv'd. 


— 


| 


. 4 And means, the poet makes the 604. 


* 


For if his holineſs would thump 


* 


{ Bur I conceive, ſuch folks are quite in 


| I argue thus: the worlu agrees 


D 4 


yrrtOR's yOEMS. 


ANOTHER EPISTLE TO THE SAME. 


SIR, Burleigh, May 14, 168g, 


A S once a twelvemonth to the pricſt, 
\ Holy at Rome, here antichriſt, 

The Spaniſh king preſents a jennet, 

To ſhew his love; that's all that's in it: 


His reverend bum *gainſt horſe's rump, 
He migh: b' equipt from his own ſtable 
With one more white, and eke more able. 

Or as, with gondolas and men, his 
Good excellence the Duke of Venice 
(I wiſh, for rhyme, 't had been the king) 
Sails out, and give the gulph a ring ; 
Which trick of ſtate, he wiſely maintains, 
Keeps kindneſs up *twixt old acquaintance z 
For elſe, in honeſt truth, the ſea. 
Has much leſs need of gold than he. 

Or, not to rove, and pumip one's fancy 
For popiſh ſimiles beyond ſea ; 5 
As folks from mud-wall'd tenement 
Bring landlords pepper-corn for rent; 
Preſent a turkey, or a hen, 
To thoſe might better ſpare them ten; 
Ev'n ſo, with all ſubmiſſion, I 
(For firſt men inſtance, then apply) 
Send you each year a homely letter, 
Who may return me much a better. 

Then take it, Sir, as it was writ, 
To pay reſpect, a d not ſhew, wilt: 
Nor look aſkew at what it ſaith} 
There's no petition in it—'faith. 

Here ſome would ſcratch their heads, and try 
What they ſhould write, and how, and why ; 


Miſtakes in theory of writing. 
If once for principle ?tis laid, 
That thought is trouble to the head; 


That he writgs well, who writes with eaſe; 
Then he, by ſequel logical, 


Writes beſt, who never thinks at all. 85 

Verſe chmes ſrom heaven, like inward lig t? Was al 
Mere human pains can ne'er come by t; But thi 
The god, not we, the poem makes; Fancies 
We only tell folks what he ſpeaks. 80 God 
Hence, when anatomilts diſcourſe, *” lauſ, 
How like brutes organs are to ours; And be, 
They grant, if higher powers think fit, $9 at 
A bear might ſoon be made a Wit; Where x 
And that, for any thing in nature, _ When J. 
Pigs might ſqueak love-odes, dogs bark wigs Aud iy 
Memnon, though ſtone, was counted 3 New 
But *twas the god, meanwhile, chat ſpoke 4“. tall 
Rome oft has heard a croſs harangunng :. kor yi 
With prompting prieſt behind the hangilg * Your fric 
The wooden head reſolv'd the queſtion 3 They lay 
While-you aud Pettis help'd the jeſt on Net four? 
Your crabbed rogues. that read er e Your che 
Are againſt gods, you know; and teach us; 0f chap 
The gods make not the poet; but Ol grace, 
The theſis, vice-verſa put, When Ja 


Should Hebrew-wiſe be underſtood ; Vor. 


Reyptian gardeners thus are ſaid to 
Have ſet the leeks they after pray d to: 
And Romiſh bakers praiſe the deity 
They chipp'd while yet in its paneity. 

'That when you poets ſwear and cry, 

The god inſpires 3 I rave, I die; 

If inward wind does truly ſwell ye, 

'T muſt be the colick in your belly: 

That writing is but juſt like dice, 

And lucky mains make people wiſe : 

That jumbled words, if fortune throw 'em, 
Shall, well as Dryden, form a poem; 

Oc make a ſpeech, correct and witty, 

As you know who—at the committee. 

So atoms dancing round the center, 

They urge, made all things at a a7; Ah 

But, granting matters ſhould be ſpoke 
By method, rather than by luck; 

Thi may confine their younger ſtyles, 
Whom Dryden pedagogues at Will's 3 
But never could be meant to tye 
Authentic wits, like you and 1 : 
For as young children, who are tied in 
Go-carts, to keep their ſteps from Mliding ; 
When members knit, and legs grow ſtronger, 
Make uſe of fuch machine no longer; 
But leap pro /ibitu, and ſcout 
On horſe call'd hobby, or without; 
do when at ſchool we firſt declaim, 
Old Buſby walks us in a theme, 
Whoſe props ſupport our infant vein, 
And help the rickets in the brain: 
But, when our ſouls their force dilate, 
| And thoughts grow up to wit's eſtate ; 
tr In verſe or proſe, we write or chat, 
T Not ſixpence matter upon what. 
"I's not how well an author ſays; 
But tis how much, that gathers praiſc, . 
Tonlon, who is himſelf a wit, : 
Counts writers' merits by the ſheet. 
Thus cach ſhould down with all he thinks, 
As boys eat bread, to fill up chinks. 
Kind Sir, I ſhould be glad to fee you; 
] hope 4 are well; ſo God be wi' you 
Was all | thought at firſt to write; 
But things fince then are alter'd quite; 
Fancies flow in, and Muſe flies high: 
% God knows when my clack will lie: 
l auſt, Sir, prattle on, as afore. © 
And beg your pardon yet this half-hour. 

bo at pure barn of loud Non-con, 
ere with my granam I have gone, 
ben Lobb had lifted all his text, 

And! well hop'd the pudding next; 
Now to apply,“ has plagu'd me more 
| Than all his villain cant before. 

for your religion, firſt; of her 
Jour friends do ſavoury things aver: 

They ſay, ſhe's honeſt as your claret, 
Net lour'd with cant nor ſtumm'd with merit; 
Tour chamber is the ſole retreat 

chaplains every Sunday night: 

Wa no doubt, a certain ſign, 


lay-man herds with man divine; 
Vor. Iv. 


* 
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7 | pRIOR's POEMS- 


That treat, of China's civil law, 


WY 


in, 
| Make all our grooms admire my learning. 


wy 


— tb 


| From whom I jeſts and puns purloin, 


| For if their fame be Juſtly great; 

Who would no popiſh nuncio treat; 

That his is greater, we mutt grant, 

Who will treat nuncios proteſtant. 

One ſingle poſitive weighs more, 

You know, than negatives a ſcore. 

In politics, I hear, you're ſtanch, 

Directly bent againſt the French; 

Deny to have your free-born toe 

Dragoon'd into a wooden ſhoe : 

Are in no plots; but fairly drive at 

The public welfare, in your private 

And will for England's glory try 

Turks, Jews, and Jeſuits, to defy, 

And keep your places till you die. | 
For me, whom wandering fortune threw 

From what | lov'd, the town and you: 

Let me juſt tell you how my time is 

Paſt in a country life.—Imprimis, 

As ſoon as Phœbus' rays inſpect us, 

Firſt, Sir, I read, and then I breakfaſt 

So on, till foreſaid god does ſet, 

I ſometimes ſtudy, ſometimes eat. 

Thus, of your heroes and brave boys, 
ith whom old Homer makes ſuch noiſe, 

The g eateſt actions I can find, | 

Are, that they did their work, and din'd. 
The books, of which I'm chiefly fond, 

Are ſuch as you have whilom conn'd ; 


* 


And ſubjects“ right in Golconda; 

Of h ghway-elephants at Ceylan, 

That ob in clans, like men o' th' Highland; 
Of apes that ſtorm, or keep a town, 

As well almoft as Count Lauzun ; 

Of unicorns and alligators, 


Aud twenty other ſtranger matters; 
Which, though they're things I've no concern 


Critics 1 read on other men, | 
And hypers upon them again; 
From whoſe remarks I give opinion | 
On twenty books, yet ne'et look in one, 
Then all your wits that fleer and ſham, 
Down from Don Quixote to Tom Tram 


And lily put them off for mine; 

Fond to be thought a country wit: 

The reſt. when fate and you think fit. 
Sometimes I climb my mare, and kick her 

To bottled ale, and neighbouring vicar; 

sometimes at Stamford take a quart, 

Squire Shephard's health With all my beart. 
Thus, without much delight or grict, 

I fool away ati idle life: . 

Till Shad well from the town retires WY 

(Choak'd up with fame and ſea- coal fires), 

To blefs the wood with peaceful lyrick : 

Then hey for e and panegyrick; 

Juſtice reſtor d, and nations freed, 


And wreaths round William's glorious head, 


Ft. 
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Elks, mermaids, mummies. witches, fatyrs, } 
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TO THE COUNTESS OF DORSET. | 
waTTEN IN ER MILTON. 5 
BY MR: BRADBURY. 


| GEE here how bright the firſt-born virgin 

* ſhone, EET: ; 

And how the firſt fond lover was undone. | 

Such «harming words, our beauteous mother 
| ſpoke, 3 „ 

As Milton wrote, and ſuch as yours her look. 

Yours, the beſt copy of th”. original face, 

Whoſe beauty was to furniſh all the race : 

Sneh. chains no author could eſcape but he; | 

There's no way to be ſafe, but not to fee. 


| 


£ a>. *> 


— 


TO THE LADY DURSEEF. 
On the ſame ſubje. 


HE! reading how fond Adam was betray'd, 

And how by fin Eve's blaſted charms de- 

cay'd; | | * wo 41 

Our common loſs unjuſtly you complain; 

So ſmall that part of it, which you ſuſtain, + 
You ſtill, fair mother, in your offspring trace 

The ſtock of beauty deſtin'd for the race; 

Kind nature, forming them, the pattern took 


* 


From Heaven's firſt work, and Eve's original 


look. l 6 
You, happy ſaint, the ferpent's power con- 
trol: | | 
Scarce any, actual guilt defiles your ſoul : 
Wich gains a Heaven, for earthly Eden loft, 

With virtue ſtrong as yours had Eve been 

agarm'd, i 
In vain the fruit had bluſh'd, or ſerpent charm'd; 


Nor had our bliſs by penitence been bought; 
Nor had frail Adam fall'n, not Milton wrote. 


ro MY LORD BUCKHURST, 
Fe goung, playing with 2 cat. 5 5 


b N 1 


* 


8 zus Youth, whoſe tender breaſt 
HE amor. fa Ung cat pofſeſt, 
Was by his Are, ; 
Obtain'd of Venus hu e: ; 
Howe'er irregular his fi bey, dd. 
Nature the power of love o- id; : 
+ _* eat became a bluſhing me boy 


1 
| 
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FRTOR'S POEMS, 


Will lightly her firſt loſs deplore; 

Will eaſily forgive the boar : 

Her eyes with tears no more will flow © 

With jealous rage her breaſt will glow : 
And, on her tabby rival's face, 

She deep will mark her new diſgrace, 


* 


— 


x; IF obs 


eſs 

The ſecret paſſions of our mind; 
My heavy eyes, you ſay, confeſs _ 

& heart to love and grief inelin' d. 

II. 15 

There needs, alas! but little art, 
Jo have this fatal ſecret found; 
With the ſame eaſe you threw the dart, 
Tis certain you may ſhew the wound. 


CHILE from our looks, fait tymph, you 


How can I fee you, and not love, _ 
While you as opening eaſt are fair ? 
While cold as notthern blaſts you prove: 
He can | love, and fit defpair ? 
Bf | IV. . 
The wretch in double fetters bound 
> Your potent mercy may releaſe : 


Soon, if my love but once were crown'd, 
Fair propheteſs, my grief would ceaſe, 


4— 
A SONG. 


And hell does o er that mind vain triumph. boaſt, | he LOR PO parting over, |. 


You wiſh fair winds may waft him ovet. 

Alas! what winds can happy prove, 
That bear me far from what I love? 
Alas! what dangers on the main - 
Can equal thoſe that 1 ſuſtain, ' 5 
| From flighted vows, and cold diſdain ? 

Be gentle, and in pity chooſe 
To wiſh the wildeſt tempeſts looſe : 


That, thrown again upon the coaſt 


| Where firſt my ſhipwreck'd heart was loſt, 


{ I may once more repeat my pain ; 


Once more in dying notes complain 
Of flighted yows, and cold gdifdain. 


THE DESPA!RING SHEPHERD. 
LEXiS' ſhunn'd his fellow-ſwains, 
0 Their rural ſports, and jocund ſtraius: 
(Heaven guard us ail from Cupid's bow !) 
He loſt his crook, he left his flocks; 4 
And, wandering through the lonely rocks, 
He novriſh'd endleſs woe. 


The n he happy change, the. 2 | 1 
And, o. Lig wonder and his joy. are, 1 he nymphs and 1 round. him came 
Employ'd » Heautcous child, take » His grief ſome pity, others blame; 
"Cake carte, O, ( waſh a prayer: | 1 he fatal cauſe all kindly ſcek : 
Len thou P* efcr 10 - een of love I He mingled his concern with theirs 3 
Nor vainly hope; 8 charms improves | He gave chem back their friendly tears; 
Will e er thy ee, ſhrine retreat; He ſigh'd, but muy 580 7 
0 quickly go h darling's fate. Clarinda came among the re " | 
Qt tremble 107 f love, cho ſoon will cc J And he toe kind cone. In ex ptelt, 
The queen * 4 s . i 6 | 
Her own Adonis line . „ | 


| 


\ 


And aſk d the reaſon of his woe: 
the aſk'd, but with an air and mien, 
7 hat made it eaſily foreſeen, 


The ſhepherd rais'd his mournful head ; 
And will you pardon me, he ſaid, : 
- While | the cruel truth reveal? 
Whichnothing from my breaſt could tear 


a * 


Which never ſhould offend your ear, SY 


But that you bid me tell. = 
'Tis thus | rove, tis thus complain, 
Since you appear'd upon the p an; 

You are the cauſe of all my care; 
Your eyes ten thouſand dangers dart; 
Ten thouſand torments vex my heart: 

1 love, and | deſpair, 6D 


Tao much, Alexis, J have heard: 
'Tis what thought; *tis what I fear'd : 
And yet | pardon you, ſhe cried : 

put you ſhall promiſe ne'er again 
To breathe your vows, or ſpeak yo 
He bow'd, obey'd, and died. 


r pain: 
Re id o iS » 


- 
— 
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To rur 
Fox. CHARLES MONTAGUE, 
. AFTERWARDS EARL OF HALIFAX. 
OWE'ER, 'tis well, that while mankind. 


Through fate's perverſe meander errs, 
He can imagin d pleaſures find. 
Io combat againſt real cares. 
Sh II. | 5 


Fancies and notions he purſues, 
Which ne'er had being but in thought, : 
Exch, like the Grecian artift, woos 23 
The image he himſelf has wrought. 
| BL - _ "rb 


Arinſt experience he believes ; 

He argues againſt demonſtration ; 
Peas d, when his reaſon he deceives ; 

And ſets his judgmen by his paſſions | 

= + FE 

The hoary fool, who many days 

as ſtruggled with continued ſorrow, 
Renews his hope, and blindly lays. 

The deſperate bettupon to mor row. 
To-morrow comes; *tis noon, tis night! 

This day like all the former flies: | 
Tet on he runs, to ſeek delight 
To-morrow,” till to-night he dies. 

p 0 OR 

Our hopes, like towering falcons, aim 

At objects in an airy height: 

ie little pleaſure of the game 

1s from alar to view t'e flight, 
0 5 2 * iy” VII. n 8 

ur anxious pains we, all the da 

Inf 1 . Fo 

carch of what we like, employ: 

We at night the worthleſs prey, 

we inthe labour gave the joy. 


ame! 


=, 4 


She fear d too much to know. ( 


PRIOR 'S POEM. 


This cheat of life would take no more, 


| ap viRUM DoctISSIMUM DOMINUM SAMUELEM 


s | NHGBE, p otens ſæ vis moTbis vel lædere gentes, 


Aſpice tu decus hoc noſtrum, placiduſque fatere 


4 


They loſe their forms, and make a maſs, 


From ignorance our comfort flows: 


The worthleſs prey but only ſhews 


„Whate'er we take, as ſoon we loſe 
In Homers riddle and in life. 
so, whilſt in feveriſh ſleeps we think 7 


£59. 


Bring but the flattering objects near, * 


$ 


From ignorance our comfort flows, 


323 
; VIII. 
At diſtance through an artful glaſs 
To the mind's eye things will appear: 


Confus d and black, if brought too near. 
If we ſee right, we ſee our woes : 

Then what avails ir to have eyes ? 

The only wretched are the wile. 


| XK. 
We wearied-ſhould lie down in death : 
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If you thought fame but empty breath, 
1, Phyllis, but a Perjur'd whore. 
VARIATIONS IN A COPY, PRINTED 1693. 
OUR hopes, like towering falcons, aim 
At objects in an airy height; 
But all the pleaſure of the game 
Is afar off to view the flight. 
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The joy conſiſted in the ſtrife; 


We taſte what waking we deſire, ; 
The dream is better than the drink, 
Which only feeds the ſickly fire. . 
To the mind's eye things will appear, ; 
At diſtance through an artful glaſs; - 


They're alla ſenſeleſs gloomy maſs. 


Seeing aright, we ſee our woes : 
Then what avails it to have eyes? 


The only wretched are the wiſe 
We weatied ſhould lie down in death, 
This heat of life would take no more; 
If you thought fame but ſtinking breath, 

And Phyllis but a perjur'd whore. 


— 


suAw, CUM THESES DE ICTERO. PRO GRADO 
DOC'ORIS DEFENDERET, 4JUNI1, 1692. 


Lzfas ſolerti vel relevare manu, 


Ilndomitus quantum proſit in arte labor? 
Non icterum poſthac peſtemve minaberis orbi, 
Fortius hic juvenis dum medicamen habet: 
Mitte dehinc iras, et nato carmina dona; 
Neglectum telum dejice, ſume lyram. 
TRANSLATION. 
ry MR. COOKE. | 
0 ! PHEBU=, deity, whoſe powerful hand 
Can ſpread diſeaſes through the joyful land, 
Alike all-powerful to relieve the pain, 
And bid the groaning nations ſmile again; 
When this our pride you ſee, confeſs you find 
In him what art can do with labour join Fg. 
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No more the world thy direful threats ſhall fear, 

While he, the youth, our remedy, 1s near ; 

Suppreſs thy rage; with verſe thy fon inſpire, 
1he dart neglected, to aſſume the lyre. 


al 


a —— 


ON THE TAKING OF NAM UR. 


"PHE town which 1.ouis bought, Naſſau re- 


claims, 
And brings inſtead of bribes avenging flames. 
vhs Louis, take thy titles from above, * 
ileau ſhall ſing, and we'll believe thee Jave: 

Jove gain d his miſtreſs with alluring gold,” 
But jove like thee was impptent and old! 

Active and young did he like William ſtand, 

He ad ſtunn'd the dame, his thunder in his 

: hand. f Ff 


— 


0 1 


WRITTEN IN 1692. 


I. : 
T T OW long, deluded Albion, wilt thou lie 
in the lethargic ſleep, the ſad. repoſe, 
By which thy cloſe, thy conſtant enemy, 
| Has ſoftly hull d thee to thy woes ? 
Or wake, degenerate ifle, or ceaſe to own 


What thy old kings in Gallic camps have done; 


The ſpoils they brought thee back, the crowns 
they won : - 5 0 5 
William (ſq fate requires) again is arm'd; 
Thy father to the field is gone: 
Again Maria weeps her abſent lord, 
For thy repoſe content to rule alone. 
Are thy enervate ſons no yet alarm'd ? | 
When William fights, dare they look tamely 
on, . ee CH 
So flo to get their ancient ſame reſtor d, 
As not ty melt at Beauty's tears, nor follow Va- 
; lour's Word)“, 4 
| f II. 
gee the repenting iſle awakes, 
Her vicious chains the generous goddeſs breaks: 
The fogs around her temples are diſpell'd? 
Abroad ſhe looks, and ſees arm'd Belgia ſtand 
Pre par d to mcet their common Lord's com- 
mand; 5 4 $658 625 
Her lions roaring by her fide, her arrows in her 
—_— ĩ | 


And, bluſhing to have been ſo long with-held, 


Weeps off her crime, and haſtens to the field. 
Henceforth her youth ſhall be inur'd to bear 

_ Hazargous toil and active war; 
To march beneath the dog-ſtar's raging heat, 
Patient of ſummer's drought, and martial 
„ * 8 
And only grieve in winter's camps to find 
Its days tob thart for labours they defign'd : 


All ni-ht beneath hard heavy arms to watch; 


5 Al day to mount the trench, te ſtorm the 
n CE 1 


— » * 
— 


9 


And all the rugged paths to tread, 
Where William and his virtue lead. 
| e 3, 
Silence is the ſoul of war; 
Deliberate counſel muſt prepare 


The mighty work, which va our. muſt complete; 


Thus William relcyed.- thus preſerves the fiat : 
Thus teaches us to hink and dare. 
As whilſt his cannon juſt prepar d to breathe 
Avenging anger and ſwift death,, 
In the tried metal the cloſe dangers glow, 
And now, too late, the dying foe © - 
Perceives the flame, yet cannot ward the blow; 
So whilſt in William's breaft ripe counſelslie, 


-. . Secret and ſure as hrooding Fate, 


No more of his deſign appears, 
Than v hat awakens Gallia s fears; 


And (though Guilt's eye can ſharply penetrate) 


Diſtracted Lewis can deſcry + 
Only a long unmeaſur'd ruin nigh. 
D Eq ? N 1 IV. 5 : 
On Norman coaſts and banks of frighted Seine 
: Lo! the impending ſtorms begin: 
Britannia ſafely through her maſter's ſea 
Ploughs up het victorious way: 
The French Salmoneus throws his bolts in vain, 
Whilſt the true Thunderer aſſerts the main; 
Tis done! to ſhelves and rocks his fletts retire, 
8Swif victory in vengeful flames 
Burns down the pride of their preſumptuous name: 
They run to ſhipwreck to avoid our fire, 
And the torn veſſelsthat regain their coaſt | 
Are the ſad marks to ſhew the reſt are loſt : 


Ali this the mild, the beauteous, Queen has done, 
And William's ſofter-half ſhakes Lewis' throne: | 


* 


Maria does the ſea command 
Whilſt, Gallia flies her huſband's arms by land. 
So, the Sun abſent, with full ſway the N.oon - 
Governs the iſles, and rules the waves alone; 
So Juno thunders when. her Jove is gone. 


lo Britannia! looſe thy ocean's chains, ö 
Whilſt Ruſſel ſtrikes the blow-thy queen ordainsz 


Thus reſcued, thus rever'd, for ever ſtand, 


And bleſs the counſel, and reward the hand, 


lo Britannia! thy Maria reigns. . 

From Mary's conqueſts,” and the reſcues main, 
Let France daok forth to San.bre's armed ſhore, 
And boaſt her joy, for William's death no more. 
He lives; let France confeſs, the victor lives; 


Fer triumphs for his death were vain, | 


And ſpoke her terror of bis life too plain. 


The mighty years begin, the day draws nigh, 


In which that gre,of Lewis' many wives, 

Who, by the baleful forceof guilty charms, 

Has long enthrall'd him in her wither'd arms, 

Shall o'er the plains, from diſtant towers on high, 
Caſt around her mournſul eye,: -..... + A 
And with prophetic ſorrow cry: Of 

«© Why does . lord oh his flight ? 

Why does deſpair provoke his age to fight C2 


As well the wolf may venture to engage 


The angry lion's generous rage 
the ravehous vulture, and the bird of nights 
3 


1 As ſafely tempt the ſtooping eagle's flig 


ff . ee 9K hf 


* 


done, 


\rotes I 


ind. 


8, 
arms, 


on high, 


As Lewis to nnequal arms defy _ 

Yon' hero, 'crown'd with blooming victory, 

Joſt triumphing o'er rebel-rage reſtrain'd, 
And yet unbreath'd from iattles gain*d.: 

See all yon' duſty field's quite cover'd o'er 


Orange, deſtin'd to complete 
The great deſigns of labouring Fate; 
Orange, the name that tyrants dread : 
He comes; our ruin'd empire is no more; 


With hoſtile troope, and Orange at their head; 


Down, like the Perſtan, goss the Gallic throne ; 


Darius flies, young r urges an.” 7 1 


Now from the dubious battle's mingled heat, 
Let Fear look back, and ftretch her haſty wing, 
Impatient to ſecure a baſe retreat: 

Let the pale coward leave his wounded king, 
For the vite privilege to breathe. h 
Tolive with ſhame in dread of glorious death! 
In vain ; for Fate has.ſwifter wings than Fear, 
She follows hard, and ſtrikes him in the rear; 
Dying and mad the traitor bites the ground, 
His back transfix d with a diſhoneſt wound; 


Whilſt through the fierceſt troops, and thickeſt 


preſs, .:+*-- » 


o 


Virtue carries on ſucceſs; 
brave, 3 5 
And armies cannot hurt whom angels ſave. 
5 „ gg Ls 
Virtue to verſe immortal luſtre gives 
Each by the. other*s mutual friendſhip lives; 
Fneas ſuffer'd, and Achiltes fought, _ 
The Hero's a&tsenlarg'd the Poct's thought, 
Or Virgil s majeſty, and Homer's rage, i, 
Had ne'er like laſting. nature vanquiſh d age. 
Whilſt Lewis then his riſing terror drowens 
With drums” alarms, and trumpets! ſourids, 
Whilſt, hid in arm'd retreats. and guarde 
PP n i, [1 
From danger as from honour far, 
He bribes cloſe murder againſt open war: 
ln vain you Gallic Mufes ſtrive 8 


Whilſt equal Heaven guards the diſtinguiſh'd | 


With labour'd verſe to keep his fame alive: 


Your mouldering monuments in vai" ye raiſe 
On the weak baſis of the tyrant's praiſe ; 


Your ſongs are ſold, your nuinbers are profane, 


lis incenſe to an idol given, 
Mea: offer'd to Prometheus“ man 
That had no ſou! from Heaven. 
Againſt his will, you chain your frighted king 
On rapid Rhine's divided bed; N So 
And mock your hero, whilſt ye ſing 
The wounds for which he never bled; 
Falſchood does poiſon-on your praiſe diffuſe, 


And Lewis“ fear gives death to Boileuy's Muſe. 


| VII. 

On its own worth true majeſty is rear'd, 

And Virtue is her own. reward; 

With ſolid beanis and native glory bright, 

She neither darkneſs dreads, nor covets light; 
True to herſelf, and fix'd to inborn laws, 
Nor ſunk by ſpite, nor lifted by applauſe, 

phe from her {ſettled orb looks c Inily down, 
Va life or death, a Priſoa er a cro-W m. 


e 


— 
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| When bound in double chains poor Belgia lay, 
To foreign arms and inward ſtrife a prey, 
Whilſt one good man buoy'd up her ſinking ſtate, 


And Virtne labour'd againſt Fate; 


When Fortune baſely with Ambition join'd, 
And all was conquer*d but the Patriot's mind 
When ſtorms let looſe and raging ſeas,” 
Juſt ready the torn veſſel ta overwhelm, 
Forc*d not the faithful pilot from his helm, 
Nor all the Siren ſongs of fature peace, 
And dazzling proſpects of a promis'd crown, 
Could Jure his ſtubborn virtue down ; 
| But againſt charms, and threats, and hell, he 
|. * 
To that which was ſeverely good; 
Then, had no trophies juſtified his fame, 
No Poet bleft his ſong with Naſſiu's name, 
Virtue alone did all th t honour e bring, 
And Heaven as plainly pointed out Taz KIXq, 
As when he at the altar ſtood ol ne 
In all his types and robes of power, 
Whilſt at his feet religious Britain bow'd, 

And own'd him next to what we there adore. 
IX. „ 
Say, joyful Maeſe, and Boyne's victorious flood, 
(For each has mixt his waves with royal hlood) 


| When William's armies paſt, did he retire, 
Or view from far the battle's diſtant fire ? 


Coul he believe his perſon was too dear? 


Or uſe his greatneſs to conceal his fear? 


Could prayers or ſighs the dauntleſs hero move? 


Arm'd with Heaven's juſtice, and his people's 
c 
Through the firſt waves he wing'd his venturous 
. Wa 5 . p 
And on the adverſe ſtore. aroſe, 
(Ten thouſand flying deaths in vain oppoſe). 
| Like the great ruler. of. the day, 
With firength and ſwiftneſs mounting from the 
; ſca: R 
\ Like him all day he toil'd ; but long in night 
The god has eas'd his wear ed light, 
; Exe vengeance left the {tubborn foes, 
Or William's labours found repoſe | 
When his troops faulter d, ſtept not he between? 
Reſtor'd the dubious fight again, 
Mark*d out the coward that durit fly. 
And led the fainting brave to Victory? 
Sill as ſhe fled him, did he not o'ertake 
Her doubtful courſe, ſt. Il brought her biceding 
t hack ? "Ai p T4 \ - 
By his keen ſword did not the boldeſt fall? 
as he not king, commander, foldier, all? 
His dangers tucn as with hecoming dead, 


] His ſubje&s yet unborn ſhall weep to read: 


And were not thoſe the only days that Cer 
The pious prince refus'd to bear 
His friends“ advice s, or his ſubjects“ prayer? 

d ! "> Wt ' 
Where'er old Rhine his ſruitful water turns 
Orfills his vaſſals* tributary urns ; - 

To Belgia's ſav'd dominions and the ſea, 
W hoſe righted waves rejaice in William's ſway; 
Is there a town where children are not taught, ” 


= 


Here Holland proſper'd, for here Orange fought; 
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Through rapid waters, and through flying fire, 
Here ruſh'd the prince, here made whole France 
retire ? 
By different nations be his valour ble, 
In different languages confeſt; 
And then let Shannon ſpeak che reſt: 
Let Shannon ſpeak, how on her wondering | 
ſhore, 
When Conqueſt hovering « on his arms did wait, 
And only aſk*d ſonic lives to bribe her o'er; {| 


The god-like man, the more than conqueror, 6 


With high contempt ſent back the ſpecious bait ; 
And, ſcorning glory at a price ſo great, 
With ſo much power, ſuch piety did] join, 
As made a perfect virtue ſoar 
N A piteh unknown ta man before; 
And lifted Shannon' s Waves o er thoſe of ' Boyne. 
XI. 
Nor do his ſubjects only "un | 
The proſperous ſruits of his indulgegt reign ; ; 
His enemies approve the pious war, ; 
Which, with their weapon, takes away their 
chain. 
More than his ſword his goodneſs arikes his foes; 
They bleſs his arms, and ſigh they muſt oppoſe. 
Juſtice and freedom on his conqueſts wait; 
And 'tis for man's delight that he is great: 
Sueceeding times ſhall with long joy Fre 
If he were more a victor, or a friend: ' 
So much his courage and his mercy ſtrive, 
He wounds, to cure ; and conquers, to ſorgive. 


XII. 


Ve heroes, that have fouvht your country's cauſe, | 


Redreſs'd her injuries, or form'd her laws, 
To my adventurous ſong juſt witneſs bear, 


That tis no Poet's thought, no flight of youth, 
But ſolid ſtory, and ſevereſt truth, 

That William treaſures up a greater name, 

Than any ccuntry, any age, can boaſt ; 
And all that ancient flock of fame 
He did from his fore-fathers take, 

He has improv'd, and gives with intereſs back ; 

And in his conſteilation does unite 

Their ſcatter'd rays of fainter light : 

Above or Envy's laſh, or Fortune's wheel 
"Chat ſettled glory ſhall for ever dwell : 

Above the rolling orbs, and co nmon ſky, 
Where nothing comes that e'er ſhall die. 

XIII. 


Where roves the Muſe ? Where, thoughtleſs to 


return, 
Is her ſhort-liv'd veſſel borne, 
By potent winds too ſubject to be toſt, 
And in the ſea of William's praiſes loſt ? 
Nor let her tempt that deep, nor make the ſhore, | 
- Where our abandon'd youth ſhe ſees, 
Shipwreck'd in luxury, and loſt in eaſe ; 
Whom nor Britannia's danger « can alarm, 
Nor Wiltiam's exemplary virtue warm: 
Tell them, howc'er, the king can yet forgive 
'1 heir guilty floth, their homage yet receive, 
And let their wounded honour live: 
But ſure and ſudden be their juſt remorſe ; 


7 
; 
- 
{ 
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For though ſor certain years and 4eſtin'd timer, 
Merit has lain confus d with crimes; 


| Though Jove ſeem'd negligent of human cares, 


Nor © ſcourg'd our fokies, nor feturn'd our 
. prayers, 

His juſtice how demands the equal ſcales, 
Sedition is ſuppreſs d. and truth prevails: 

Fate its great ends by ſlow degrees attains, 

And Europe is 1s redeem d, and William reigns. 


HYMN TO THE SUN. 
SET BY DR. H, PURCELL. 


\ 


} anD INTENDED TO "Br SUNG. BEPORE THEIR 
. * MAJES'TIES ON NEW YEAR'S DAY, 1693-4. 


IGHT of the world, and ruler of the year, 
With happy ſpeed begin thy great career; 
Aud, as thou doſt thy radiant j journies run, 
Through every diſtant climate own 
That in fair Albion thou haſt ſeen 
The greateſt prince, the brighteſt queen, 
That ever fav'd a land, or bleſt a throne, 


Since firſt thy beams were ſpread, or genial 


ON Pawer Was known. 
me 
So may thy godhead be conſeſt, 
So the returning year be bleſt, 
As his infant months beſtow 
Springing wreaths for William's hrow ;, 
As his ſummer's youth ſhall ſhed 
Eternal ſweets around Maria s head. 
From the bleſſings they beſtow, | 
Our times are dated, and our zras move: 


us hey govern and enlighten alt below, 
Aſſiſt the pious Muſe, and hear her ſwear; + 


As thou doſt all above. 5 

* 11. 4 
Let our hero in the war 
Active and fierce, like thee, appear: 
Like thee, great, ſon of Jove, like thee, 
When, clad in riſing majeſty, 

Thou marcheſt down. o'er Delos' hill confeſt, 
With all«hy arrows arm'd, in all thy glory dreſt, 
Like thee, the hero does his arms employ, © 

The raging Python to. deſtroy, 

And give the 1 wine 'd an peace and j joy. 

N I 

From faireſt years, and time's more happy ſtores, 
Gather all the ſmiling hours; 

Such as with friendly care have guarded 

Patriots and kings in rightful wars; 

Such as with conqueſt have rewarded 

Triumphant yitors' happy cares; 

Such as ſtory has recorded 5 
Sacred as Naſſau's long renown, 
For countries fav'd, ow battles won. 


March then again in fair array, 
And bid them form the happy day, 


1 Ley happ py day deſign'd to wait 
li 


On William's fame, and Europe's fate. 
Let the happy day be'crown'd 
With great event, and fair ſuceeſs; 
No brighter in the year be found, 


Swift be their virtue's riſe, and Rrong i its courſe ; 


But that Vl brings t the YET, home in keece 


— — 


F 


feſt, 
reſt, 


ores, 


| JL Walk'd o'er the ſand-hills to the ſea ; 
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Again thy godhead we implore, 
© Great in wiſdom as in power; 
Again, for good Maria's ſake, and ours, 
Chooſe out other ſmiling hours ; 
Such as with joyous wings have fted, 
When happy counſels were adviſing ; 
Such as have lucky omens ſhed 
O'er forming laws, and empires riſing ; 
Such as many courſes ran, 
Hand in hand a goodly train, 
To bleſs the great Eliza's reign ; 
And in the typic, glory ſhow _ 
What fuller bliſs Maria ſhall beſtow. 
| VII. 
As the ſolemn hours advance, 
Mingled ſend into the dance 
Many fraught with all the treaſures, 
Which thy eaſtern travel views; 
Many wing d with all the pleaſures, 
Man can aſk, or heaven diffuſe: 
That great Maria all thoſe joys may know, 
Which, from her cares, upon her ſubjects flow. 
| 5 VIII. 
for thy own glory ſing our ſovereign's praiſe, 
God of ver ſes and of days: 
Let all thy tuneful ſons adorn | 
Their laſting work with William's name; 
Let choſen Muſes yet unborn 
Take great Maria'for their future theme : 
Eternal ſtructures let them raiſe RE = 
On Williams and Maria s. praiſe z 
Nor want new fubject for 45 ſong, 
Nor fear they can exhauſt the ſtore, 
Till nature's muſic lies unſtrung; _ 
Till thou, great god, ſhalt loſe thy double power, 


Aud touch thy lyre, and ſhoot thy beams no 
more. 1 


4M 


THE | 
LADY'S LOOKING-GLASS 
IN IMITATION OF A GREEK IDYLLIUM, 
NELIA and the other day 


The ſetting ſun adorn'd the coaſt, | 

is beams intire, his fierceneſs loſt ; 
And, on the ſurface of the deep, 
The winds lay only not aſleep : 

he nymph did like the ſcene appear; | 
beronely pleaſant, calmly fair; 5 
dale fell her words, as flew the air. 
Vith ſecret joy I heard her ſay, 

at ſhe would never miſs one day 
4 walk fo fine, a ſight fo gay 

But, oh the change ! the winds grow high ; 
pending tempeſts charge the ſky; 

* liphtning flies, the thunder roars; 
And big waves laſh the frighten'd ſhores. 
truck with the horror of the ſight, 


* turus her head, and wings her flight: 
0 trembling, vows ſhe'll ne'er again 


| Tell me, the riſing ſtorm is nigh + 
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Once more at leaſt loox back, ſaid I, 
| Thyſelf in that large glaſs deſcry : x 
When thou art in good humour dreſt ; 
| When gentle reaſon rules thy breaſt: , 0 
The ſun upon the calmeſt ſea 
| Appears not half ſo bright as thee : 
Tis then that with delight 1 rove 

Upon the boundleſs depth, of love : 
I bleſs my chain; I hand my oar ; 
Nor think on all I left on ſhor-. RO 

But when vain doubt and groundleſs ſear 
Do that dear fooliſh boſom tear; 
When the big lip and watery eye . 
Tis then, thou art yon' angry main, 
Deform d by winds, and daſh'd by rain; 
And the poor ſailor, that muſt try 
Its fury, labours leſs than J. 
Shipwreck d, in vain to land I make, 

While Love and Fate ſtill dr ive me back: 
Forc'd to doat on thee thy own way, 


8 


I chide thee firſt, and then obey. 


1 Wretched when from thee, vex'd when nigh, 
i with thee, or without thee, die. 1 


LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP : 
A PASTORAL. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH SINGER, AFTERWARDS 
| ROWE, 


AMARYLLIS. 
V FHLE from the ſkies the ruddy ſun de- 
ſcends, 
And riſing night the evening ſhade extends: 
While pearly dews o'erſpread the peaceful field; 
And cloſing -flowers reviving odours yield: 
Let us, beneath theſe ſpreading trees, recite _ 
What from our hearts our Muſes may inditey 


Nor need we, in this cloſe retirement, fear, 


| Leſt any ſwain our amorous ſecrets hear. 

= SYLVIA, - 
To every ſhepherd I would mine proclaim; 
Since fair Aminta is my ſofteſt theme: 15 
A ſtranger ta the looſe delights of love, 
My thoughts the nobler warmth of friendſhip 
prove: : 
| And, while its pure and ſacred fire l ſing, _. 
| Chaſte goddeſs of the groves, thy ſuecour bring. 


AMARYLLIS. 


| Propitious god of love, my breaſt inſpire WE 


With all thy charms, with all thy. pleating fire ; 
Propitious god of love, thy ſuccour bring, 
Whilſt I thy darling, thy Alexis fing; 


Lovely as light, and ſoft as yielding air. 


For him each virgin ſighs; and on the plains 
The happy youth above each rival reigns.” 

Nor to the echoing groves, and whiſpering 
ſpring, a 6 
In ſweeter ſtrains does artful Conon, ſing; 


: 


} When loud applauſes fill the crowded-groves, 


And Phebus the ſuperior ſong approves. 
. SYLVTA, 


{ Beauteous Aminta is as early light, 


proach the ſhore, or view the main, 


reaking the melancholy ſhades af night - 
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When ſhe is near, all anxious trouble flies, 
and our reviving hearts conleſs her eyes. 
Young love, and blooming joy, and gay deſires, 


In every breaſt the, beautcous nymph, inſpires ; | 


And on the plain whey ſhe yo more appcars, + 
The plain a dark and gloomy proſpect wears. 
In vain the ſtreams roll on: the caſtern breeze 
Dances in vain among the trembling trees: 

In vain the birds begin their evening ſong, 
And to the ſilent night cher notes prolong: 


Nor groves, nor cryſtal ſtreams, nor verdant | 


ficld, 2 2 59 1 . . 
Does wonted pleaſure in her abſence yield. 
f MAREILE- ft... 
And, in his abſence, all the penſive day 
In ſome obſcure retreat l lonely. ſtray , 
All day to the repeating, caves complain, 
In mournſul accents, and a dying {train ; 
Dear lovely youth. I cry to all around; 


Dear lovely youth, the flattering, vales reſound. 


SYLVIA,. 


! ELF 


On flowery banks, by every murmuring 


ſtream, e ee 
Aminta is my Muſe's ſofteſt theme: 
is ſhe that does my artful notes refine : 


# 


ſhine. 7 ? 


With fair Aminta's name my nobleſt verſe ſhall | 


AMARYLLIS. 8 | 
Fl twine freſh garlands for Alexis brows, 
And conſecrate to him eternal vows : : 
The charming youth ſhall my Apollo prove; 
He ſaall adorn my ſongs, and tune my voice to 


love. P | 
TO THE vi 
AUTHOR OF THE FOREGOING PASTO- 
5 RAI. 5 


BY Sylvia if thy charming ſe'f be meant ; 

If Friendſhip be thy virgin vows extent: 
Oh! let me in Aminta's praiſes join: | 
Her's my eſteem ſhall be, my paſſion thine, 
When for thy head the garlaud | ptepare, 
A ſecond wreath ſhall” bind Aminta's hair; 
And, when my choiceſt ſongs thy worth pro- 

claim, x | 

Alternate verſe ſhall bleſs Aminta's name ; 
My heart ſhall own the juſtice of her cauſe, ' 


N 


4 


And Love himſelf ſubmit to Friendſhip's laws. 


But if, beneath thy numbers' ſoft diſguiſe, 
Some favour'd ſwain, ſome true Alexis lies ; 
If Amaryllis breathes thy ſecret pains, 

And thy fond heart beats meaſure to thy ſtrains ; 
May'ſt thou, howe'er 1 grieve, for ever find 
The flame propitious, and the lover kind! 

May Venus long excrt her happy power, 

And make thy beauty, like thy verle, endure! 
May every god his friendly aid afford, , 
Pan guard thy flock, and G eres blefs thy board! 

But, if by chance the ſeries of thy joys, 
Permit one thought lefs cheerful to ariſe, 
Pitious zranefer it to the mouruful ſwain, 
Who, loving much, who, not belov'd again, 
Feels an ill-fated paſſion's laſt exceſs, 


And dies m woe, that thou may'ſt live in peacc. 


4 In the diſpute whate'er | 


| You, far from danger as from fear, 


| Secures her conqueſt by her flight ; 


PRIOR's FORMS. 


TO A. LADY: 
SHE. REFUSING To CONTINUE A en wirs 
ME, AND LEAVING MEIN THE ARGUMENT. 
| A D.. 
ö 8 generous victor, ſpare the ſlavg, 
dl Who did unequal war purſue; * 
That more than triumph he might have, 
In being overcome by yu. 8 
| 3 
ſaid, 
My heart yas by my tongue belied; 
And in my Iboks you might have read 
How much 1 argued on your ſide. 
III. 


Might have ſuſtain'd an open fight: 
For ſeldom your opinions err; 
Your eFes are always in the right. 
Why, fair one, would you not re Y. 
On Reaſdn's fofce with Beauty's join'd 3 
Couid I their prevalence deny 
t muſt at once be deaf and blind: 
1 
Alas! not haping to ſubdue, 
only to he he aſpir'd 
To keep the beauteous foe in view - 
Was all the glory 1 deſir'd. 
3 VI | 


. 5h 


But ſhe, howe'er of victory ſufre. 
Conterans the wreath too long delay' d: 
And, atm'd with more immediate power, 
Calls cruel fiienee bs her aid, AR 
| "1 MAB 4 
Deeper ts wound, ſhe fhuns the fight ; 
She drops her arms, to gain the field; 


And triumphs, when ſhe ſeems to yield. 
V1H. 
So, when the Parthian turn'd his ſteed, 
And from the hoſtile camp withdrew, 
With cruel ſkill the backward reed 
He ſent ; and, as he fled, he flew: 


l . 
— . 


SEEING THE DUKE Off ORMOND'S PIC- 
TURE AT SIR GODFREY KNELLER'S. 
UT from the injur'd canvas, Kneller, 
O ſtrike N 
Theſe lines too ſaint : the picture is not like. 
Exalt thy thought, and try thy toil again: 
Dreadful in arms, on Landen's glorious plain 
Place Ormond's duke: impendent in the air 
Let his keen ſabre, comet-like, appear, 
| Where'er it points, denouncing death: below 
Draw routed ſquadrons, and the numerous ſoe, 
Falling beneath, or flying from his blow : 5 
Till, weak with wounds, and cover d 0 er W. 
blood, 


wnich fi om the Patriot's breaſt in torrents flow'd, 


He ſaints ; kis ſteed no longer feels the rein; 


But tumbles o'cr the heap, his hand had Now! 


3 plC- 
R'S. 
eller, 
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lain 
Air 
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8 flow d, 
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And now exhauſted, bleeding, pale he lies; 


PRIOR'S 


Lovely, ſad object! in his half-clos'd eyes 
stern vengeance yet, and hoſtile terror ſtand : 
His front yet threatens, and his frowns command. 
The Gallic chiefs their troops around him call; 
Pear to approach him, though they ſee him fall. 
0 Kneller, could thy ſhades and light expreſs 
The perfect hero in that glorious dreſs; 
Ages to come might Ormond's picture know, 
And palms for thee beneath his laurels grow : 
In ſpite of time, thy work might ever ſhine; 
Nor Homer's colours Jaſt fo long as thine. 


— 


CELIA TO DAMON. 


i . 
« ftque in emore mala hac proprio, ſummeque e- 
% cundo Invininniar — 


LUCRET. lib. iv. 


TU can I ſay, what arguments can 
prove, 
My truth, what colours can deſcribe my love, 
If its exceſs and fury be not known, 
In what thy Celia has already done ? | 
Toy infant flames, whillt yet they were con- 
ceal'd. 
In timorous doubts, with pity I beheld ; — 
With eaſy ſmiles diſpell'd the ſilent fear, 
That durſt not tell me what I dy'd to hear, 
In vain | ſtrove to check my growing flame, 
Or ſhelter paſſion under friendſhip's name, 
You ſaw my heart, how it my tongue bely'd ; 
And when you preſs'd, how faintly I deny'd.— 
Tre guardian thought could bring its ſcatter'd 
aid, : f 
Tre reaſon could ſupport the doubting maid, 
My foul, ſurpris'd, and from herſelf disjoin'd, 
Leſt all reſerve, and all the ſex, behind: 
From your command her motions ſhe receiv'd ; | 
And not for me, but you, ſhe breath'd and liv'd, 
But ever bleſt be Cytherea's ſhrine, 
And ſires eternal on her altars ſhine, ! 
dice thy dear breaſt ha, felt an equal wound; 
dince in thy kindneſs my deſires are crown'd, 
thy each look, and thought, and care, tis 
. ſhown, | 
Thy joys are center'd all in me alone; 
Aud jure l am, thou wouldſt not changethishour 
Fer all the white ones Fate has in its power,— 
Let thus below'd, thus loving to exceſs, 
Vet thus receiving and returning bliſs, 
In thus receiving and returning bliſs, 
. this great moment, in this golden now, 
hen every trace of what, or when, or how, 
Sould from my ſoul by raging lqve be torn, 
And far on {welling ſeas of rapture borne ; 
Amelancholy tear afflicts my eye, 
And my heart labours with a ſudden ſigh; 
waling fears repel my coward joy, 
And ills foreſecu the preſent bliſs deſtroy. 
bor as it is, this beauty was the caule, 


FE BEER 


han, ſighs your panting boſom roſe: 


POEMS» © , 


But with no owner Beauty long will ſtay, 

Upon the wings of 'Time horne ſwift away ; 
Paſs but ſome fleeting years, and theſe poor eyes 
(Where now without a boaſt ſome luſtre lies) 

No longer ſhall their little honours keep; 

Shall only be of uſe to read of weep : | 
And on this forchead, where your verſe has ſaid, 
The Loves delighted, and the Graces play d, 
Inſulting age will trace his cruel way, 

And leaves ſad marks of his deſtructive ſway, 


Mov'd by my charms, with them. your love 


may ceaſe, | 
And as the fuel ſinks, the flame decreaſe : 


| Or angry Heaven may quicker darts prepare, 
And ſickneſs ſtrike what timea while would ſpares 


Then will my ſwain his glewing vows renew, 
Then will his throbbing heart to mine beat true; 
When my own face deters me from my glaſs, 
And Kneller only ſhcws what Celia was? 
Fantaſtic Fame may ſound her wide alarms. 
Your cnuntry, as youthink, may want your arms; 
You may neglect or quench, or hate the flame, 
Whoſe ſmoke too long obſcur'd your riſing name; 
And quickly cold indifference will enſue, 
When you Love's joys through Honour's optic 
view. . 

Then Celja's loudeſt prayer will prove too weak, 
To this abandon'd breaſt to bring you back; 
When my loſt lover the tall ſhip aſcends,  . + 
With muſic gay, and wet with jovial friends, 
The tender accent of a woman's cry 
Will paſs unheard, will unregarded die; 


V hen the rough ſeamen's louder ſhonts prevail, 


When fair occaſion ſhews the ſpringing gale, 

And Intereſt guides the helm, and Honour 
ſwells the ſail. ; | 

Some wretched lines, from this neglected 
hand, | 

May find my hero on the foreign ſtrand, 


Warm with new fires, and pleas'd with new 


command: 
Wh:le ſhe who wrote them, of all joy bereſt, 
To the rude cenſure of the world is left 
Her mangled fame in barbarous paſtime loſt, 
The coxcomb's novel, and the drunkard's toaſt. 
But nearer care (O pardon it 1) ſupplics 


| Sighs to my breaſt, and ſorrow to my eyes, 


Love, Love himſelf (the only friend I have) 

May fcorn his triumph, having bound his ſlave. 

That tyrant-god, that reſtleſs conqueror, 

May quit his pleaſure, to aſſert his power; 

Forſake the provinces that bleſs his ſway, 

To vanquiſh thoſe which will not yet obey. 
Another Nymph with fatal power may riſe, 

To damp the ſinking beams of Celia's eyes ; 

With haughty pride may hear her charms con- 

+ ___ | 
And ſcorn the ardent vows that I have bleſt. 
You every night may ſigh for her in vain, 


And riſe each morning to fee treſh diſdain : 
M hile Celia's ſofteſt look may ceaſe to charm, - 


And her embraces want the power to warm: 
While theſe ſond arms, thus circling you, may 
prove, | 
More heavy chains than thoſe of hopeleſs love. 
N | 
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Juſt Gods ! all other things their like produce; 
The vine ariſes from her mother's jui-e :. 
hen feeble plants or tender flowers decay, 


They to their ſeed their images convey : 

Where the old myrtle her good influence ſheds, 
Sprigs of like leaf ere their filial heads: 

And when the parent roſe decays and dies, 
With a reſembling face the daughter-buds ariſe. 
That product only which our paſſions bear 


- Eludes the planter's miſerahle care. 


While blooming Love aſſures us golden fruit, 
Some inborn poiſon taints the ſecret root: 
Soon fali the flowers oi Joy, ſoon ſeeds of Ha- 
tred ſhoot. 
gay, ſhepherd, ſay, are theſe reſlections 
true ? 
Or was it but the woman's fear that dtew 
This crnel ſcene; unjuſt to love and you? 
Wil yott be only and ſur ver mine? 
Shall neither time nor age our ſouls disjoin ? 
From this dear bojom ſhol! [ neer be torn ? 
Or vou grow cold, teſpeQful, and forſworn ? 
Arg can you not for her you love do more 
Thun any youth fot any nymph before? 


n 


—— 
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PROLOGUE. 


SPOKEN BY LORD BUCKHURST, IN WESTMIN- | 


= STER=SCHOOL, 


AT A REPRESENTATION OT MR. DRYDEN'S CLE- 
OMENES, AT CHRISTMAS, 1695 


P“*. lord I wiſh this prologue was but 
Greek, | 
Then youn,. Clcovidas would boldly ſpeak : 
But car lord Buckburſt in poor Englith ſay, 
Gentle ſpectators, pray excule the play! 
No. witneis all ye gods ancient of Greece, 
Rather than condeſcend to terms like theſe, 
Fu go to to ſchool fix hours on Chriſtmas-day, 
Or conſtrue Pertius while my comrades play. 
Such work by hireling actors ſhould be done, 
Who gremble when they fee a critic frown ; 
Poor ro-ucs, that ſmart like fencers for their 
bread, 7 1 

And, it they are not wounded, are not fed. 
But, Sirs, our labour has more noble ends, 
We act our tragedy to ſee our friends: 
Our generous ſcenes are ſor pure love repeated, 
And if you are not pleas'd, at leaſt you're treated. 


The candles and the clothes ourſelves we bought, 


Our tops neg lefed, and our balls forgot. 

To learn our parts, we leſt our midnight bed, 

Moſt of you inor'd whilſt Cleomcnesread : 

Not that from this conteſſion we would ſue 

Praiſe undeſerv'd ; we know 6urſelves and you: 

Reſolv'd to ſtand or periſh by our cauſe, _ 
We ncither cenſure fear, no beg applaule, 

For theſc are Weſtminiter and Sparta's laws. 

Yet, if we ſee ſome judgment well inclin'd, 
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That critic by ten thouſand marks ſhould 


| know 
That greateſt ſouls to goodneſs-only bow; ; 


And that your little hero does inherit 
Not Cleomenes' more than Dorſet's ſpirit. 


——_— 


AN ODE, FRESENTED TO THE KING, 


ON 13S MAJESTY'S ARRIVAL IN HOLLAND Ar- 
TER THE QUEEN $ DEATH, 1695. 


«© Ons deſiderio fit pudor aut@mnus 


c Timm cart capitis ? Præcipe lugubres 
„ Canas, Melpc ene. 


| | FT. 
| AT Mary's tomb. (ſad facred place) 
The Virtues ſhall their vigils keep ; 
And every Mule, and every Grace, 
In folemn tate {hall ever weep. 


| 


The future pious, mournful fair, 
Oſt as the rolling years return, 
With fragrant wreaths and flowing hair, 
Shall viſit her diſtinguiſh'd urn. 
III — 
For her the wiſe aad great ſhall mourn, 
When Jate records her deeds repeat : 
Ages to come, and men unborn, 
Shall bleſs her name, and ſigh her ſate- 
IV 


Fair Albion ſhall, with faithful truſt,, 
| Her holy queen's ſad reliques guard, 
Till Heaven ewakes the precious duſt, 
And gives the ſaint her full reward. 
; V. 

But let the king diſmiſs his woes, 
Reflecting on his fair renown; 

And take the cypreſs from his brows, 
Je put his wonted laurels on. 


If preſt by grief our monarch ſtoops, 
In vain the Britiſh lions roar :_ 
If he, whoſe hand fuſtain'd them, droops, 
The Belgic darts will wound no mores 
; VII. 
| Embattled princes wait the chief, 
Whoſe voice ſhould rule, whoſe arm ſhould 
lead; 
And, in kind murmurs, chide that grief, 
Whith hinders Europe being freed. 


. 


1 


; „ 


The great example they demand 
Who ſtill to conqueſt led the way; 

Wiſhing him preſent to command, 

As they ſtand 2 obey. 


They ſeek that joy, which us'd to glow, 
Expanded on the Hero's face; 
When the thick ſquadrons preſt the foe, 


Te yuung delert, and growing virtue kind, 


| And William led the glorious chace» | 


Ar- 


PRIOR'S POFMS= © - 


X. 
Fo give the mourning nations joy, 
Reſtore them thy auſpicious light, 
Greatſun': with radiant beams deſtroy 
Thole clouds, which keep thee frota our fight. 


sf 


Let thy ſublime meridian courſe 
For Mary's ſetting rays atone. 

Our luſtre, with redoubled force, 
Muit now proceed trom thee alane, 


XII. 


see, pious king, with different ſtrife 
Thy ſtruggling Albion's boſom torn : 

do much ſhe fears for William's life, 
That Mary's fate ſhe dares net mourn, 


XIII. 


Her beanty, in thy ſofter half 
Bury'd and loſt, ſhe ought to grieve ; 
But let her ſtrength in thee be ſate 5; 
And let her weep ; but let her live. 


ws 


Thou, guardian angel, fave the land 
From thy own grief, ker fierceſt foe ; 
Leſt Britain, reſcued by thy hand, | 
Should bend and fink bencath thy woe. f 
de” Eo 
Her former triumphs all are yain, 
Unleſs new triumphs ſhall be ſought, 
And hoary majeſty ſuftain | 
The battles which thy youth has fought, 


N 


Where now is all that fearful love, 
Which made her hate the war's alarms? 
That ſoft exceſs, with which ſhe ſtrove 
To keep her hero in her arms? OY 


„XVII. 


While ſtill ſhe chid the coming ſpring, 
V hich call'd him o'er his ſubject ſeas: 
While, for the ſafety of the king, 

* dhewiſh'd the victor's glory leſs. 


: _ 
"Tis chang'd ; 'tis gone: ſad Britain now 
Haſtens her lord to foreign wars: 
Happy, if toils may break his woe, 
Or danger may divert his cares. 


6 


In martial din ſhe drowns her ſighs, 
Leſt he the riſing grief ſhould hear: 
She pulls her helmet o'er her eyes, 

Leſt he ſhould ſee the falling tear. 


Go, mighty prince; let France be taught, 
How conſtant minds by grief are try'd ; 
_How great the land, that wept and tought, 

When William led, and Mary dy'd. 


\ 
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3 : 
Fierce in the battle make it known, 


: 


4 


j 


k 


4 


__ tt. 
— . 


Where Death with all his darts is ſeen, 


That he can touch thy heart with none. 


But that which ſtruck the beauteous queen, 


XXII. a 


1 | » 
Belgia indulg'd her open grief, 


Whillt yet her maſter was not near: 
1th fullen pride refus'd relief, 
And ſat obdurate in deſpair, 


3 


As waters from her ſluices, flow'd 


Unbounded ſor.ow from her eyes: 
To earth her bended front ſhe bow'd, 
And ſent her wailings to the ſkies. 


XXIV. 


But when her anxious lord return'd, 


Rais d is her head, her eyes are dry'd; 


She ſmiles, as M illiam-ne'er had mourn'd 


„She looks, as Mary ne'er had dy'd. 


XXV. 


That freedom which all ſorrows claim, 


She does for thy content refign : 
Her piety itfelf would blame, 


| 
; XXVI. 


If hes regrets ſhould weaken thing. 


To cure thy woe, ſhe ſhews thy ſame . 
Left thy great mourner ſhould forget 
That all the race, whence Orange came, 
Made Virtue triumph oyer Fate. 


. 


| William his country's cauſe would fight, 
And with his bloed her freedom ſeal: 
Maurice and Henry guard that right, 
For which their pious parents fell. 


e 


How heroes riſe, how patriots ſet, 
Thy father's blooni and, death may tell: 
Excelling others, theſe were great: 
Thou greater ſtill, muſt theſe excel. 
N 


XXIX. 


The laſt fair inſtance thou muſt give, 
Whence Naſſau?; virtue can be try dz 

And ſhew the world that thou can'ſt live, 
Intrepid, as thy conſort dy d; 


"Thy virtue, whole reſiſtleſs force * 


B 


Muſt carry on its deſtin d courſe, 
Though death and envy ſtop the way, 


XXXI. 
Fer Britain's ſake, for Be'gia's live: 
| Pierc'd by their grief, forget thy own ; 
New toils endure, new conqueſt give, 


3 


4 


No dire event could ever ſtay, ENS: = 


And bring them caſe, though thy haſt none. 
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—_— 
Vanquiſh again; though ſhe be gone, 
Whoſe garland crown'd the victor's hair: 
And reign, though ſhe has left the throne, 
Who made thy glory worth thy care. 


XXXIII. 


Fair Britain nearer yet before 

Breath'd to her king an uſeleſs prayer: 
Fond Belgia never did implore, 

While William turn'd averſe his ear. 


XXXIV. 


But, ſhould the weeping hero now 
Relentleſs to their wiſhes prove; 
Should he recall, with pleaſing woe, 
The object of his grief and love; 


XXXV. 
Her face with thouſand beauties bleſt, 
Her mind with thouſand virtues ſtor'd, 
Her power with boundleſs joy confeſt, 
Her perſon only not ador'd : 


XXXVI. 
Yet ought his ſorrow to be checkt; 
Yet ought his paſſion to abate ; 
If the great mourner would reflect, 
Her glory in her death complete, 
| XXXVII. 
She was inſtructed to command, 
Great king, by long obeying thee : 
Her ſceptre, guided by thy hand, 
Preſerv'd the ifles, and rubd the ſea. 


XXXVIII. , 


But oh ! *twas little that her life 
O' er eaith and waters bears thy fame: 
In death, twas worthy William's wife, 
Amidſt the ſtars to fix his name. 


| s * 


— — 


6 . 
Beyond where matter moves, or place 
Receives its forms, thy virtues roll; 
From Mary's glory, angels trace 
The beauty of her partner's ſoul. 


XL. 


Wiſe Fate, which does its heaven decree 


Haſtens thy triumph. Half of thee 
Is deify'd before thy death. 


XLI. 
Alone to thy renown *tis given, 
Unbounded through all worlds to ga: 
While ſhe, great Saint, rejoices Heaven; 
And thou ſuſtain'ſt the orb below. 


1 2 1 


/ 


ET them cenſure : what care 1? 
The herd of critics | defy. 
Let the wretches know, I write, 
Regardleſs of their grace, or ſpite.? 


No, No : the fair, the gay, the young, 
Govern the numbers of my ſong; 
All that they approve is ſweet ; 

And all is ſenſe that they repeat, 


Bid the warbling Nine retire ; 
Venus, ſtring thy ſervant's lyre : 
Love ſhall be my endleſs theme ; 
Pleaſure ſhall triumph over Fame : 
And, when theſe maxims I decline, 
Apollo, may thy fate be mine ! 

May | graſp at empty praiſe ; 


And lole the nymph, to gain the bays! 


—— ͤdl— 


3 I 


ON THE TAKING OF NAMUR BY THE KING or 


SUR LA PRISE DE NAMUR, PAR LES ARMES DU 
ROT, L*ANNEE INNE 1692, 
PAR MONSIEUR BOILEAU DESPREAURX. 
1. 8 3 
NJ UELLE docte & faint yvreſſe 
Aujourd*hui me fait la loi ? 
Chaſtes Nymphes du Permeſſe, 
N'eſt-ce pas vous que je voi? 
Accourez, troupe ſcavante : 
Des ſons que ma lyre enfante ; 
Ces arbres ſont rejoiiis : 
Marquez en bien la cadence : 
Et vous, vents, faites ſilence ; 
Jepais parler de Louis, 
: I. 
Dans ſes chanſons immortelles, 
Comme un aigle audacieux, 
Pindare étendant ſes aiſles, 
Fuit loin des vulgaires yeux. 


Mais, öma fidele lyre. | 
Si, dans ardeur qui m'inſpire 


AN ENGLISH BALLAD 


GREAT BRITAIN, 1695. 


« Dulce eſt deſipere in loco. 
LT if 


| 8 folks arg drunk, yet do not know it: 


So might not Bacchus give you law ] 
Was it a Muſe, O lofty Poet, 5 

Or Virgin of St. Cyr, you ſaw ? | 
Why all this fury ? what's the matter, 


That oaks muſt come from Thrace to dance ? 


Muſt ſtupid ſtocks. be taught to flatter? 
And is there no ſuch wood in France ? 

Why muſt the winds all hold their tongue? 
If they a little breath ſhould raiſe, 

Would that have ſpoil'd the Poet's ſong, 
Or puff'd away the Monatch's praiſe ? 


Pindar, that eagle, mounts the ſkies, 
While Virtue leads the noble way + 


Too like a vulture Boileau flies, 


Where ſordid Intereſt ſhews the prey. 


Io heroes, when they yield their breath, 


IN IMITATION OF ANACREON. 
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Tu peus ſuivre mes tranſports: When once the Poet's honour, ceaſes, 
Les chenes des monts de Thrace From reaſon far his tranſports rove : 
N'ont rien eũi, que ne'efface And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, 
La douceur de tes 1 ogban Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. 
dg III. 
Eſt ce Apollon et Neptune, Neptune and Sol came from above, 8 
Qui ſur ces rocs ſourcilleux | Shap d like Megrigny and Vauban : 
Ont, compagnons de Fortune, They arm'd theſe rocks; then ſhew'd old Jove 
Baſti ces murs orgueilleux ? | Of Marli wood the wondrous plan. 
De leur enceinte, fameuſe x Such walls, theſe three wife gods agreed, 
La Sambre unie à la Meuſe, 7M © By human force could ne'er be haken: 
Defend le fatal abord 3 I But you and Tin Homer read 1 


Et par cens bouches horribles Of gods, as well as men, miſtaken. 


Larain ſur ces monts terribles : © | Sambre and Maeſe their waves may join; 
Vomit le fer, & la mort. | But ne'er can William's force reſtrain: 
y He'll paſs them both, who paſs'd the Boyne: 
| Remember this, and arm the Seine. 
IV. . 
3 5 Full fifteen thouſand luſty fellows 
With fire and ſword the fort maintain : 
Each was a Hercules, you tell us; 
Yet out they march'd, like common men. 
Font petiller leurs remparts: Cannons above, and mines below, 
Et dans ſon ſein infidele Did death and tombs for foes contrive x 
Par toute la terre y Welse Vet matters have been order'd ſo, 
Un feu pret a s'Elancer, . That moſt of us are till alive, 
Qui ſoudain percant ſon gouſre, 3 FE 
Ouvre un ſepulchre de ſoufre, 
A quiconque oſe avancer. Fg 


Dir mille vaillans Alcides 
Les bordant de toutes parts, 
D cclairs au loin homicides 


V. | V. 
Namur, devant tes murailles If Namur be compar'd to Troy; | 
Jadis la Grece cut vingt ans Then Britain's boys excell'd the Greeks : 
dans fruit veu les funerailles , Their ſiege did ten long years employ ; 
De ſes plus fiers combattans. : j We've done our buſineſs in ten weeks. 
Quelle effroyable puiſſance What godhead docs ſo vaſt advance, | 
Aujourd hui pourtant s'avance, With dreadful power, thoſe hills to gain? 
Prite a foudroyer tes monts ? 'Tis little Will, the ſcourge of France; 
Quel bruit, quel feu Venvironne ? | No godhead, but, the firſt of men. 
C'eſt Jupiter en perſonne ; His morial arm exerts the power 
Ou celt le vainqueur de Mons. To keep e'en Mons's victor under: 
e h - And that lame upiter no more 
| chall fright the world with impious thunder. 
VI. ; EE, 1 * 
or N N * 8 Our King thus trembles at Namur; 
Nen do : - mem 1 ; / , 
Tout Wie you pag 1 Whilſt Villeroy, who ne'er afraid is, 
Dans Bruxelles Naffau Dame To Bruxelles marches on ſecure, | 
Commence à trembler pour toi. . To bomb che monks, apdicare the ladies, 
En vain il voit le Bata ve, After this glorious expedition, 
it: Veformais Cocile eſclave, One battle makes the Marſhal great : 
Range ſous ſes Etendarts: He muſt perform the King's commiſſion ; 
| En vain au lion Belgique Who knows but Orange may retreat? 
\ ll vt P aigle Germanique DE I Kings are allow'd to feign the gout, 
, Vai ſous les leopards. | ons prevail d with not to fight: 
Ee: e | | And mighty Louis hop'd, no doubt, 
| | 7 hat William would preſerve, that right 
a VII. 3 | VII. | 
Plein de la frayeur nouvelle, > From Seine and Loire, to Rhone and Po, 
Dont ies ſens font agités, : Sec every mother s ſon appear: 
A ſon ſecours il appelle 88 In ſuch a caſe ne er blame «. foe, 
les peu, les les plus vantés. If he betrays ſome little fear. 
Curls viennent du rivagc, He comes, the mighty Villeroy comes; 
Ou venorgueillit le Tage SP Finds a mall river in his way 


a * . 
Hor, qui rouleen ſes caux ; 


So Javes his colours, beats his drums, 
eur,cides champs, uo la neige t A 


nd thinks it prudent there to ſtay. 


\ 
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Des marais de la Norvege 
Neuf mois couvre les roſeaux. 


VIII. 
Mais qui fait enfler la Sambre ? 
Sous les Jumeaux effrayes, 
Des froids torrens de Decembre 
Les champs par tout ſont noy Cs. 
Ceres s'enſuit, Eploree | 
De voir en proye a 4 Borèe 
Ses guerets d epics charges, 
Et ſous les urns fangeuſes 
Des Hyades orageuſes | 
Tous les treſors ſubmerges, 


/ 


IX, 
Deployez tputes vos rages, 
Princes, vents, peuples, frimats ; 
Ramaſltez tous vos nuages; 
Malgre vous Namur en poudre 
S'n va tomber ſous la ſoudre 
Qui domta Lille, Courtray, 
Gand la ſuperbe-Eſpagnole, 
Saint Omer, Bezancon, Dole, 
Ypres, Maſtricht, & Cambrays 


X. 
Wes preſages Saccompliſſent ; 
H commence a chanceler : 
Sous les coups qui retentiſſent 
Ses murs s en vont s'ècrouler. 
Mars en feu qui les domine, 
Souffle à grand bruit leur ruine, 
Et les bombes dans les airs 
Allant chercher le tonnere, 
Semblent tombant ſur la terre, 


Vouloir s'ouvrir les enfers. 
— 


FD. XI. 
Aecourez, Naſſan, Baviere, 
De ces murs l'unique eſpoir : 
A couvert d'une riviere 
Venez : vous pouvez tout voir, 
Conſiderez ces approches: 
Voyez grimper ſur ces roches 
Ces athletes belliqueux ; | 
Ft dans les eaux; dans la lame, 
Louis à tout donnant lame, 
Marcher, courir avec eux. 


I. 
Contemplez daus la tempete, 
Qui ſort de ces boule var ds, 
La plume qui ſur ſa tète 
Attire tous les regards. 
A cet aftre redoubtable 
Toujjour up ſort ſavorable 
S'attache dans les combats : 
Et toüjors vec la gloire 
Mars amenant la victoire 
Vole, & le ſuit a grands pas 
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* 


1 


| 
5 | Dear me! a hundred thouſand French 
| 


| : Regain the lines the morteſt way, 


I For, having ſeen it, thou canſt ſay 


| : Think not what reaſon to produce, 


The Gallic troops breathe blood and war: 
we The Marſhal cares not to march faſter, . 
Poor Villeroy moves ſo ſlowly here, 
We fancicd all, it was his Maſter. 
| VIII. 

Will no kind flood, no friendly rain, 

» Diſguiſe the Marſhal's Wain diſgrace 3 
No torrents ſwell the low Mchayne ? 
The world will ſay, he durſt not paſs. 
Why will no Hyades appear, 


Dear Poet on the banks of Sambre ; 


Juſt as they did that mighty year, 

| | When you turn'd June into December? 
The water-nymphs are too un kind 
To Villeroy; are the land-nymphs ſo? 


And fly they all, at once combin'd 


To ſhame a General, 

— Os 
Truth, juſtice, ſenſe, religion, fame, 
May join to finiſh William's ſtory : 
Nations ſet free may bleſs his name; 
And France in ſecret own his glory. 
But Ypres, Maſtricht, and Cambray, 
| Befancon, Ghen', St. Omers, Liſle, 
| Courtray, and Dole Ye critics, ſay, 
How poor to this was Pindar's ſtyle ? 
With eke's and alſo's tack thy ſtrain, 
Great bard ! and ſing the deathleſs Prince, 
- Who loſt Namur the ſame campaign 3 
; He bought Dixmuyd d plunder'd Deynſe, 


K L N 


and a Beau? 


an 
, X. | 
I'll hold ten ten pound my dream is out: 
I'd tell it you, but for the rattle - 
Of thoſe confounded drums; no doubt 
Yon' bloody rogues intend a battle. 


With terror {ill the neighbouring field: 
While William carries on the trench, 

_ Till both the town and caſtle yield. 
Villeroy to Boufflers ſhould advance, 

Says Mare, th. ough cannon's mouths in fire; 
I eſt, one Mareſchal of France | 
Talls t'other, he can come no nigher. 

* 


Villeroy; or to Verſailles take poſt 5 


The ſteps, by which Namur was Joſt. 
The ſmoke and flame may vex thy ſight: 

- Look not once back : but, as thou gock, 
Quicken the ſquadrons in their flight, 
And bid the devil take the ſloweſt. 


From Louis to conceal thy fear: 

He'll own the ſtrength of thy excuſe; 
Fell him that William was but there. 

| III. 
Now let us look for Louis“ feather, 
That us'd to ſhine ſo like a ſtar : 

The Generals could not get together, 
Wanting that influence, great in War. 

o Poet | thou hadſt been diicreeter, 
Hanging the monarch's hat ſo high, 

if thou hadſt dubb'd thy ſtar, a meteor, 


That did but blaze, and rove, and die. 
x | . . : 


- \ 


n fle; 


ie. 


3 

Gr:nds defenſenrs de I' Eſpagne, 
Montrez- vous: il en eſt tems: 

Courage; vers la Mahagne 

Voilä vos drapeaux flottans. 
amais ſes ondes craintives . 
N'ont vii ſur leurs foibles tives 

Tant de guerriers 8'amaſſer. - 

Courez done % Qui vous retarde ? 

Tout |'univers vous regarde. 

N'oſez vous la traverſer? 


- XIV. I 
Loin de fermer le paſſage 
A vos nombreux bataillons, 
Luxembourg a du rivage 
Reculè ſes pavillons. 
Quoi ? leur ſeul aſpect vous glace? 
Où ſont ces chefs pleins d'audace, 
Jas fi prompts à marcher, 
Qui devoient de la Tamiſe, 
Et de la Drive ſoumiſe, 
Juiqu' a Paris nous chercher? 


| XV. 
Cependant l'effroĩ redouble 
Sur les remparts de Namur. 
Son gouverneur qui ſe trouble. 
S'enfuit ſous ſon dernier mur. 
Deja juſques a ſes ports 
Je voi monter nos cohorres, 
La flame & le fer en main: 
Et lur les monceaux de piques, 
De corps morts, de rocs, de briques, 
d'ouvrir un large chemin. 


XVI. 
Cen eſt fait. Je viens d'entendre 
dur ces rochers Eperdus 

Battre un ſignal pour ſe rendre 
Le feu ceſſe. Is ſont rendus. 
Depoüillez votre arrogance, 
Fiers ennemis de la France, 
Et deſormais gracieux, = 
Allez 2 Liege, à Bruxelles, 
Potter les humbles nouvelles 
De Namur pris & vos yeux. 


ANODE. 
— 
HE merchant, to ſecure his treaſure, 
Conveys it in a borrow'd name: 
Euphel Y 


ia ſerves to grace my meaſure ; 
But Cloe is my real flame. 


My ſolteſt verſe, my darling lyre, 

Upon Euphelia's-toilet lay ; _ 
hen Cloe noted her defire, _ _ 
That! ſhould fing, that I ſhould play, 


a Py 
* 


- 1 
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} So good count Guiſcard may proceed; 


} The foes of France march ſafe through Flans 


He the ſame play by land has ſhewn, 


= 


| XIII. 
To animate the doubtful fight, 
Namur in vain expects that ray: 
In vain France hopes, the ſickly light 
Should ſhin= near William's fuller day: 
It knows Verſailles,its proper ſtation 
Nor cares for any foreign ſphere : 


| Where you ſee Boileau's conſtellation, 


- Be ſure no danger can be near. 


; W XIV. 
'The French had gather'd all their force 
And William met them in their way: 
Yet off they bruſh'd, both foot andhorſe. 
What has friend Boileau left to ſay ? 
When his high Muſe is bent upon t. 

To ſing her king—that great commander, 
Or on the ſhores of Helleſpont, 

Or in the valleys near Scamander z 
would it not ſpoil his noble taſk, 

If any fooliſh Phrygian there is 


| Impertinent enough to aſk, | 


How far Namur may be from Paris! 


* 
1 


3 


Two ſtanzas more before we end, 


And with your countrymen retire. 
Your ode is ſpoilt: Namur is freed ; 
For Dixmuyd ſomething yet is due: 


But Boufflers, Sir, one word with you. 


. 


: XVI. f 
Tis done. In fight of theſe commanders, 
Who neither fight, nor raiſe the ſiege, 


ders ; 
Divide to Bruxelles, or to Liege. 
Send, Fame, this news to Trianon, 
That Boufflers may new,honours gain: 


As Tourville did upon the main. 
Yet is the Marſhal made a peer: 
O William ! may thy arms advance! 


————— —_— . — 


That he may loſe Dinant next year, 
And ſo be conſtable of France. 


III. 
My lyre I tune, my voice I raiſe, 
But with my numbers mix my ſighs ; 
And, whilſt I ſing Euphelia's praiſe, 
I fix my ſoul on Cloe's eyes. 
IV. 


Fair Cloe bluſh'd : Euphelia frown'd : 


I ſung, and -gaz'd: I play'd, and trembled: 
And Veniis to the Loves around 


Remark d, how ill we alldiſſembled. 


- 


(we * 
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Of death, pikes, rocks, arms, bricks, and fire} 
Leave them behind you, honeſt friend; | 
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' PRESENTED TO THE KING, 


Ar urs ARRIVAL IN HOLLAND, AFTER THE 
DISCOVERY OF THE CONSPIRACY, 1696. 


« Serus in cœlum redeas, diũque 

« Lztus interſis populo Quirini : 

Neve te noſtris vitiis iniqum 
Ocyor aura 


«© Tollat —“ Hon. ad Avguſtum. 


E careful angels, whom eternal Fate 
Ordains, on earth and human acts to wait 
And bid ꝓredeſtin'd empires riſe and fall : 
Your ſacred aid religious monarchs own, 
When firſt they merit, then aſcend the throne ; 
But tyrants dread you, leſt your juſt decree 
Transfer the power, and ſet the people free. 
See reſcued Britain at your altars bow ; 
And hear her hymns your happy care avow : 
That ſtill her axes and her rods ſupport 
The judge's frown, and grace the awful court ; 
That law with all her p mpous terror ſtands, 
To wreſt the dagger from the traitor's hands; 
And rigid Juſtice reads the fatal word, 
Poiſes the balance firſt, then draws the ſword. 
Britain her ſafety to your guidance owns, 
That ſhe can ſeparate parricides from ſons ; 
That, impious rage diſarm d, ſhe lives and reigns, 
Her freedom kept by him, who broke her chains. 
And thou, great miniſter, above the reſt 
Of guardian ſpirits, be thou for ever bleſt ; 
Thou who of old waſt ſent to Iſrael's court, 
With ſecret aid great David's ſtrong ſupport, . 
To mock the frantic rage of cruel Saul, 
And ſtrike the uſeleſs javelin to the wall. 
Thy later care o'er' William's temples held, 
On Boyne's propitious banks, the heavenly ' 
ſhield ; NE BE ers 


When power divine did ſovereign right declare ; | 


And cannons mark'd whom they were bid to 
ſpare. | 
Still, bleſſed angel, be thy care the ſame ! 
Be William's life untouch'd as is his fame | 
Let him own thine, as Britain owns his hand : - 
Save thou the King, as he has ſav'd the land! 
We angels forms in pious monarchs view; 
Ve reverente M 1.liam ; for he acts like you; 
Like you, commiſſion d to chaſtiſe and bleſs, 
He muſt aveuge the world, and give it peace. 
Indulgent Fate our potent prayer receives; 
And till Britannia ſmiles, and illiam lives, 
Tie hero dear to earth, by heaven belov'd, 
By troubles muſt be vex'd, by dangers prov'd : 
His foes muſt aid, to make his fame complete, 
And fix his throne ſecure on their deſeat. 
So, though with ſudden rage the tempeſt 


5 comes; N 0 
Though the winds roar; and though the water 
foams; | 


Imperial Britain on the ſea looks down, 

Aud ſmiling ſees her rebel - ſubjects frown. 
Striking her cliff, tſtorm confirms her power 
che waves but whiten her triumphant ſhore : | 


þ 


* 


ö 


| 
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In vain they would advance, in vain retreat; 
Broken they daſh, and periſh at her feet. 

For & illiam ſtil new wonders ſhall be ſhown; 
The powers, that reſcued, ſhall preſerve the 

throne. 5 
Safe on his darling Britain's joyful ſea, 
Behold, the monarch ploughs his liquid way; 
His fleets in thunder through the world de- 
clare, | 0 

V hoſe empire they obey, whoſe: arms they bear. 
Bleſs'd by aſpiring winds, he finds the ſtrand 
Blacken'd with crowds; he ſeeb the nation 
1 ſtand, e | 
2leſſing his ſafety, proud of his command. 


| In various tongues he hears the captains dwell 


On their great leader's praiſe ; hy turns they 
tell, , 
And liſten, each with emulous glory fir'd, 
How William conquer'd, and how France re- 
tir'd ; 7 95 
How Belgia, freed, the hero's arm confeſs'd, 
But trembled for the courage which ſhe bleſt. 
O Louis, from this great example know, 
To be at once a here and a ſoe; 
By ſounding trumpets, hear, and rattling drums, 
hen William to the open vengeance comes; 
And ſce the ſoldier plead the monarch's right, 
Heading his troops, and foremoſt in the fight. 
Hence then, cloſe ambuſh and perfidious war, 
own to your native ſeats of night repair. 
And thou, Bellena, weep thy cruel pride 
Reſtrain'd, behind the victor's chariot tied 
ln brazen knots and everlaſting chains 


(So Europe's peace, ſo William's fate ordains). 


While on the ivory chair, in happy ſtate, 

He fſit>, ſecure in innocence, and great 

In regal clemency ; and views beneath 

Avericd darts of rage, and pointleſs arms of 
death. | 


THE SECRETARY. 
Written at the Hague, 1696. ; 


W HILE with labour aſſiduous due pleaſure 
5 mix N 

And in one day atene for the buſineſs of fix, 

In a little Dutch chaiſe on a Saturday night, 

On my l-ft.hand my Horace, a Nymph on my 


right: ä 

No memoirs to compoſe, and no poſt-boy te 
move, f 

That on Sunday may hinder the ſoſtneſs of 
love ; 


Yor her, neither viſits, nor parties at tea, 

Nor the long-winded cant of a dull refugee. 

This night and the next ſhall be hers, ſhall be 
mine, | 

To good or ill- ſortune the third we reſign : 

Thus ſcorning the world and ſuperior to fate, 

I drive oh my car in proceſſion al ſtate. 

So with Phya through Athens Piliſtratus rode; 

Men thought her Minerva, and him a ne- 

god. 


2 


r, 


ure 


\ 


But why fhonld 1 ſtories of Athens rehearſe 
Where people knew love, and were partial to 
verſe 


Since none can With juſtice my pleaſures op- 


poſe, 3 
In Holland half drowned in intereſt and proſe ? 
By Greece and paſt ages what need [| be tried, 
When the Hague and the preſent are both on 
my ſide ? 
And 1s 1 vic ſor the joys of the day, 
To think what Anacreon or Sappho would ſay ? 
When good Vandergoes, and his: provident 
NT iumph, do ſreely allow 
they gaze on my triumph, do , 
Shak Teh all the province, you'll find no 
man dar 1s, : 
80 bleſt as the Ungliſnen Heer Secretar is. 


To CLOE WEEPING. 


EF, whilſt thou weep'ſt, fair Cloe, ſee, 
8 The world in ſympathy with thee. 

The cheerful birds no longer ſing; 

Lach drops his head, and hangs his wing. 
The elouds have bent their boſom lower, 
And ſhed their ſorrows in a ſhower. 

The brooks beyond the 1 limits flow; 

And louder murmurs ſpeak their woe. 

The nymphs and ſwainz adopt thy cares; 
They heave thy fighs, and weep thy tears. 
Fantaſtic nymph ! that grief ſhould move 
Thy heart obdurate againſt love. 

Strange tears! whoſe power can ſoſten all, 


But that dear breaſt on which they ſall. 


TO MR. HOWARD. 


AN ODE. 
4 | 
EAR Howard, ſrom the ſoft aſſaults of 
love, | 


Poets and Painters never are ſecure ; 
Can ] untouch'd the faig-one's paſſions move, 
Or thou draw beauty, and not feel its power? 


* | 


a ; 
To great Apelles when young Ammon brought 
The darling idol of his captive heart ; 
And the pleag'd nymph with kind attention ſat, 
To have her charms recorded by his art: - 


III. 


Ihe amorous maſter own' d her potent eyes; 
digh'd when he look'd, and trembled as he 
drew; 55 IM 
Tach flowing line confirm'd his firſt ſurpriſe, 
And, asthe piece advanc'd, the paſſion grew. 
Vile Philip's ſon, while Venus' ſon, was near, 


What different tortures does his boſom feel 
Ver, JV. N 7 
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| And neſtled in his little head. 


{| Incumber'd in the ſilken ſtring. 
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Great was the Rival, and the God ſevere : 

Nor could he hide kis flame, nor durſt reveal. 
V. 

The prince, renown'd in bounty as in arms, 
With pity ſaw the ill-conceal'd diſtreſs ; 

Quitted his title to Campaſpe's cha ms, 
And gave the fair-one to the friend's embrace. 

- 4 VI. "3g 


Thus the more beauteous Cloe ſat to thee, 

Good Howard, emulous of the Grecian art ; 
But happy thou, from Cupid's artow free, 
And flames that pierc'd thy predeceſſor's 


heart ! 
VII. 


Had thy poor breaſt receiv'd an equal pain 
Had I been veſted with the monarch s power; 

Thou muſt have ſigh'd, unlucky youth, in vain ; 
Nor from my bounty hadſt thou found a cure. 


VIII. 


1 to convince thee that the friend did 
cel 


A kind concern for thy ill-fated care, 
I would have ſooth'd the flame I could not heal; 
Given thee the world; though I with-held the 


fair. | 


* 


— 


LOVE DISARME . 


ENEATH a myrtle's verdant ſhade 
As Cloc half aſleep was laid, 
Cupid perch'd lightly on her breaſt, 
And in that heaven deſir'd to reſt; 
Over her paps his wings he ſpread ; 
Between he found a downy bed, 


Still lay the God: the nymph, ſurpris'd, 
Yet wiſtreſs of herſelf, devis'd A 
How ſhe the vagrant might inthral, 
And captive him, who captives all. 
Her bodice half-way ſhe unlac'd; 
About his arms ſhe lily caſt 
The ſilken bond, and held him faſt, E 
The god awak'd ; and thrice in vain 
He ſtrove to break the cruel chain; 
And thrice in vain he ſhook his wing, 


Fluttering the God, and weeping, ſaid, 
Pity poor Cupid, generous maid, 2 
Who happen'd, being blind, to ſtray, 
And on thy boſom loſt his way; | 
Who ſtray d, alas! but knew teo yell, 
He never there muſt hope to dwell; 
Set an unhappy priſoner free, 
| Who ne'er intended harm to thee, 

To me pertains not, ſhe replies, 
To know or care where Cupid flies ; 
What are his haunts, or which his way; 


Where he would dwell, or whither ſtray : 
Rx 
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Yet will 1 never ſet thee free; 

Fer harm was meant, and harm to me. 
Vain fears that vex thy virgin heart ! 

ll give thee up my bow and dart; 

Untangle bat this cruel chain, 

And freely let me fly agzin. 
Agreed: fecure my virgin heart: 

Inſtant give up thy bow and dart: 

The chain I'll in return untie; 

And freely thou again ſhalt fly. 

hus ſhe the captive did deliver; 

The captive thus gave up his quiver. 

The God diſarm'd, e er ſince that day, 

Paſſes his life in harmleſs play; 

Flies round, or ſits upon her breaſt, 

A little, fluttering, idle gueſt. DE 
E'er ſince that day, the beauteous maid 

Governs the world in Cupid's ſtead ; 

DireQts his arrow as ſhe wills; 

Gives grief, or pleaſure ; ſpares, or kills. 


CLOE HUNTING. 


EHIND her neck her comely treſſes tied, 
Her ivory quiver graceful by her ſide, 
A hunting Cloe went: ſhe loſt her way, 
And through the woods uncertain chanc'd te 
ſtray. 


3 * | 
Apollo, paſling by, beheld the maid; 


And, ſiſter dear, bright Cynthia, turn, he ſaid : 

The hunted hind lies cloſe in yonder brake. 

Loud Cupid laugh'd, to ſee the God's nuſtake ; 

And, laughing, cried, Learn better, great dis 
vine, 

To know thy kindred, and to honour mine. 

Rightly advis'd far hence thy filter ſeek, 

Or on Meander's bank, or Latmus' peak. 

But in this nymph, my friend, my ſiſter know: 

She draws my arrows, and ſhe bends my bow ; 

Fair Thames ſhe haunts, and every neighbouring 

rove, | 

Sacred 3 ſoft receſs, and gentle love. 

Go, with thy Cynthia, hurl the pointed ſpear 

At the rough boar, or chaſe,the flying deer; 

I and my Cloe take a nobler aim; 

At human hearts we fling, nor ever mifs the 
game. | BE 


n 


* 


CUPID AN GANYMEDE. 


N Heaven, one holy-day, you read 
In wiſe Anacreon, Ganymede 

Drew heedleſs Cupid in, to throw 
A main, to paſs an hour, or ſo. 
The little Trojan, by the way, 
By Hermes taught, play'd all the play. 

The gad unliappily engag'd, 
By nature'raſh, by play enrag'd, 
Complain'd, and figh'd, and cried. and fretted ; 
Loſt every carthly thing he betted ; 


{ 
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In ready money, all the ſtore | 
Fick'd up long ſince from Danie's ſllower; 
A ſnuff-box, ſet with bleeding hearts, 
Rubies, all pierc'd with diamond darts; 
His nine-pins made of myrtle wood 
(The tree in Ida's foreſt ſtood) ; 

His bowl pure gold, the very fame 


| Which Paris gave the Cyprian dame; 
| Two table-books in ſhagreen covers, 


Fill'd with good verſe from teal lovers; 
Merchandiſe rare! a biliet-doux; 

Its matter paſſionate, yet true; 

Heaps of hair-rings, and cypher'd ſeals; 
Rich tt iſtes; ſerious bagatelles. 

What ſad diſorders play begets ! 
Deſperate and mad, at length he ſets 
Thoſe darts, whoſe points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his power; 


| Thoſe darts, whence all our joy and pain 


Ariſe : thoſe darts—Come, ſeven's the mainy 
Cries Ganymede ; the uſual trick; 
Seven, flux a ſix ; eleven; a nick. 

Ill news goes faſt ; 'twas quickly known 
That fimple Cupid was undone. | 
Swifter than lightning Venus flew ; 

Too late ſhe found the thing too true; 

Gueſs how the goddeſs greets her ſon ; 
Come hither, firrah; no, begone ; 

And, hark ye, is it ſo indeed ? 

A comrade you for Ganymede ? 
An imp as wicked, for his age, 

As any earthly lady's page; 

A ſcandal and a ſcourge to Troy; 

A prince's ſon ; a black-guard boy; 

A ſharper, that with box and dice 
Draws in young deities to vice. 

All Heaven is by the ears together, 

Since firſt that little rogue came hither 3 
Juno herſelf has had no peace ; 

And truly I've been favour'd leſs; 

For Jove, as Fame reports (but Fame 
Says things not fit for me to name), 

Has acted ill for ſuch a god, 

And taken ways extremely odd. 
| Aud than, unhappy child, ſhe faid, 

(Her anger by her grief allay'd) 


| Unhappy chitd, who thus haſt loſt 


All the eſtate we e' er could boaſt ; 
Whither,” O whither wilt thou run, | 
Thy name deſpis'd, thy weakneſs known? 
Nor ſhall thy ſhrine on earth be crown'd ; 
Nor ſhall thy power in heaven be own'd ; 
When thou nor man nor god canſt wound. 
Obedient Cupid kneeling cried, 
Ceafe, deareſt mother, ceaſe to chide : 
Gany's a cheat, and I'm a bubble: 


| Yet why this great exceſs of trouble? 


The dice were falſe ; the darts are gone? 
Yet how are you, or I, undone? 

Ihe loſs of theſe I can ſupply 
With keener ſhaſts from Cloe's eye: 
Fear not we e'er can be diſgrac'd : 
While that bright magazine ſhall laſt : 
Your crowded altars {till ſhall ſmeke ; 
And man your friendly aid invoke ; 
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re ſhall again revert your power, 
Aud riſc a ſwan, or fall a ſhower. 


ll es 


CUPID MISTAKEN. 
<2 | 


$ after noon, one ſummer's day, 
Venus ſtood bathing in a river; 
Cupid a-ſhooting went that way, - 
New ſtrugy his bow, new fill'd hi 
5 
With kill he choſe his ſharpeſt dart, 
With all his might his bow he drew; 
Swift to his beauteous parent's heart 
The too-well guided arrow flew. 


III. 


Ifaint! I die! the goddeſs cried; 
O cruel, could'ſt thou find none other, 
To wreck thy ſpleen on? parricide ! | 
Like Nero, thou haſt ſlain thy mother. 


IV. 


Poor Cupid ſobbing ſcarce could ſpeak ; 

Indeed, Mamma, I did not know ye ; 
Alas! how eaſy my miſtake ! : 
look you for your likeneſs Cloe. 


$ Quiver. 


ng 


8 6 


” | Ads ae. ods Cs 50. 
5 > 
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VENUS MISTAKEN, 


Surpris'd, the goddeſs took it for her 
owns” Fed 5 | 

And what, ſaid ſhe, does this bold painter mean? 
When was 1 bathing thus, and naked ſeen ? 

Nea d Cupid heard, and check'd.his mother's 


pride; 


eried. | 
Tis Cloe's eye, and cheek, and lip, and breaſt 
Fend Howard's genius fancied all the reſt. 


A SONG. 
T vine and muſic have the power 
To eaſe the ſickneſs of the ſoul; 

Let Phœbus every ſtring explore, 

And Bacchus fill the ſprightly bowl. 
Let them their friendly aid employ, 

To make my Cloe's abſence light; 
And ſeek for pleaſure, to deſtro 
5 The ſorrows of this live- long night. 


Int the to-morrow will return: 
Venus, be thou to-morrow great; 
hy myrtles ſtrow, thy odours burn; 
And meet thy favourite nymph in ſtate. 

d goddeſs, to no other powers 

Let us to-morrow's bleſſings own; 

Thy darling loves ſhall guide the hours; 
And all he day be thige alone. 


HEN Cloe's picture was to Venus ſhown,y| Love's ſubalterns, a duteous band, 


And who's blind now, Mamma ? the urchin | 
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| | THE DOVE. 
„ — Tantzne animis cœleſtibus irs? Vine. 
7 Rs. 
| N Virgil's ſacred verſe we find, 
. That paiiion can depreſs or raiſe 


The heavenly, as the human mind: 
Who dare deny what Virgil ſays ? 
\ \ 


IT. 


But, if they ſhould, what our great-maſtey 
Has thus laid down my tale ſhall prove: 

Fair Venus wept the ſad diſaſter 
Of having loſt her favourite Dove. 


III. 


In complaiſance poor Cupid mourn'd ; 
His grief reliev'd his mother's pain; 

He vow'd he'd leave no ſtone unturn'd, 
But ſhe ſhould have her Dove again. 


EY. 
Though none, ſaid he, ſhall yet be nam'd, 
I know the felon well enough ; 3 
But be ſne not, Mamma, condemn'd 
Without a fair and legal proof. 
V. 


With that his longeſt dart he took, 
As conſtable would take his ſtaff: 

That gods deſire like men to look, 
Would make ev'n Heraclitus laugh. 


VI. 


r 


Like watchmen, round their chief appear: 
Fach had his lantern in his hand; „ 
And Venus maſk'd brought up the rear. 
VII, : 


Accoutred 1 their eager ſtep 
To Cloę's lodging they directed: 

(At once 1 write, alas! and weep, 
That Cloe is of theft. ſuſpected). 


VIII. 
Late they ſet out, had far to go: 
St. Dunſtan's as they paſs'd ſtruck one, 
Cloe, for reaſons good, you know, .,., 
Lives at the ſober end o' th' town. 
- 
With one great peal they rap the door, 
Like footmen on a viſiting-day. 
Folks at her houſe at ſuch an hour ! 
Lord! what will all the neighbours ſay? 
, «7 X. 
The door is open: up they run: 
Nor prayers, nor threats, divert their ſpeed: 
Thieves! thieves | cries Suſan; we'ere undone q 
They'll kill my miſtreſs in her bed. 
| XI. 
In bed indeed the nymph had been 
Three hours: for, all hiſtorians ſay, 
She commonly went up at ten, N 
Unleſs piquet was in the way. 
X x 2 . - 
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8 . XII. > 
She wak'd, be ſure, with ſtrange ſurpriſe : 
O Cupid, is this right or law, 
Thus to diſturb the brighteſ! eyes, 
That ever flept, or ever ſaw ? 


| | XIII. 
Have you obſerv'd a ſitting hare, 
Liſtening, and ſearful of the ſtorm 
Of horns and hounds, clap back her ear, 
Afraid to keep, or leave her form ? 


XIV+ 
Or have you mark'd a partridge quake 
Viewing the towering falcon nigh ? 
She cuddles low behind the brake: 
Nor would ſhe ſtay ; nor dares ſhe fly. 


XV, 

Then have you ſeen the beauteous maid 3 
When gazing on her midnight foes, 
She turn'd each way her frighted head, 

Then ſunk it deep bencath the clothes. 


XVI. 
Venus this while was in the chamber 
Incognito: ſor Suſan ſaid, 
It ſmelt ſo ſtrong of myrrh and amber 
And Suſan is no lying maid. 
XVII. 
But, ſince we have no preſent need 
Of Venus for an epiſode: 
With Cupid let us een proceed; 
And thus to Cloe ſpob e the god: 
; XVII. 
Hold up your head: hold up your hand: 
Would it were not my lot to ſhew ye 
This cruel writ, wherein you ſtand 
Indicted by the name of Cloe! 
XIX. 
For that, by ſecret malice ſtirr'd, 
Or by an emulous pride invited, 
You have purloin'd th: favourite bird, 
In which my mother moſt delighted, 
: XX. _ 
Her bluſhing face the lovely maid 


| Rais'd juſt above the milk-white ſheet ; 


A roſe-tree in a lily bed 
Nor glows ſo red, nor breathes ſo ſweet. 
XXI. 
Are you not he whom virgins fear, 
And widows court? is not your name 
Cupid ? if ſo, pray come not near—_ 
Fair maiden, I'm the very ſame. 
XXII. 


Then what have I, good ſir, to ſay, _ 
Or do with her you call your mother ? 
If I ſhould meet her in my way, 
We hardly court'ſy to each other. 


XXIII. 


Diana chaſte, and Hebe ſweet, 
Witneſs that what I ſpeak is true: 
would not give my Paroquet i 
For all the Doves that ever flew. 


| XXIV. 
Vet, to compoſe this midnight noiſe, 
Go freely ſearch where-cer you pleaſe 
(The rage, that rais'd, adorn'd. her voice) 
Upon yon toilet lie my keys. 
XXV. 


f Her keys he takes; ber doors unlocks; 


Through wardrobe and through cloſct bounces; 
Peeps into every cheſt and box; N 
Turns all her furbeloes and flounces. 
XXVI. _ 


But Dove, depend on't, finds he none; 


So to the bed returns again: 
And now the maiden, bolder grown, 
| Begins to treat him with diſdain. 
XXVII. 

I marvel. much, ſhe ſmiling ſaid, 
Your poultry cannot yet be found ; 
Lies he in yonder ſlipper dead ? 

Or, may be, in the tea-pot drown'd ? 

„ XXVII. 

No, traitor, angry Love replies, 
He's hid ſomewhere about your breaſt; 
A place nor god nor man denies, S 
For Venus Dove the proper neſt. 


XXIX. 


| Search, then, ſhe ſaid, put in your hand, 


And Cynthia, dear preteQreſs, guard me: 
As guilty I, or free, may ſtand, : 
Do thou or puniſh or reward me. 
| xxx. | 

But ah ! what maid to Love can, truft ! 

He ſcorns and breaks, all leyal power : 
Into her breaſt his hand he thruſt ; 

And in a moment forc'd it lower. 


XVXXI. 
O, whither do thoſe fingers rove, 
Cries Cloe, tteacherous urchin, whithcr ? 
Q Venus ! I ſhall find thy Dove, | 
Says he; for ſure I touch his feather. 


: 
| A LOVER'S ANGER. 


2 8 Cloe came into the room t' other day, 
I peeviſh began; where ſo long could you 
| ſtay? 


In your life-time you never regarded your hour; 
You promis'd at two; and (pray look, child) tis 
four. | 
A lady's watch needs neither figures nor wheels; 
Tis enough, that tis loaded with baubles aud ſeals, 
A temper ſo heedleſs no mortal can bear 
Thus far I went on with a reſolute air, 
Lord bleſs me! ſaid ſhe ; let a body but (peak! 
Here's an ugly hard roſe- bud fallen into my neck: 
It has hurt me, and vext me to fuch a degree— 
See here! for you never believe me; pray fee, 
On the left fide my breaſt, what a mark it has 
made : 
So ſaying, her boſom ſhe careleſs diſplay d 1 
That ſeat of delight I with wonder ſur ve) © 


And forgot every word I de ſigu d to have ſaid 


Yy 

1d you 
hour; 
id) tis 


wheels; 
ad leals. 


ſpeak ! 


y neck: 


ee 
Ly ſee, 
it has 


d: 


d 
rey d, 
e ſaid 
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MERCURY and CUPID. 


Þ ſullen humour one day Jove 

Sent Hermes down to Ida's grove, 
Commanding Cupid to deliver 

His ſtore of darts, his total quiver ; 

That Hermes ſhould the weapons break, 
or throw them into Lethe's lake. 

Hermes, you know, muſt do his errand : 
He found his man, produc'd his war: ant; 
Cupid !. your. daris—this very hour 
There's no contending ayainſt power ! 

How fullen Jupiter, juſt now, 

I think I ſail 3 and you Il allow 
That Cupid was as bad zs he : 

Hear but the youngſter's rapartee, 

Come, kinfman (ſaid the little god), 
Put off your wings, lay by your rod; 
Retire with me to yonder hower, 

And reſt yourſelf ſor half an hour: 

'Tis far indeed from hence to heaven; 

But you fly faſt : and 'tis but ſeven. 

We'll take one cooling cup of neAar,z 

And drink to this celeſtial Hector. 3 

He break my darts! or hurt my power? 
He, Leda's ſwan, and Dane's ſhower | _ 
Go, bid him his wiſe tongue reſtrain, 

And mind his thunder, and his rain. — 
My darts! O certainly Fll give 'em: 
From Cloc's eyes he ſhall receive 'em. 
Tiers's one, the beſt in all my quiver; 
Twang ! through his very heart and liver; 
He then ſhall pine, and ſigh; and rave: 
Good Lord! what buſtle ſhall we have! 
Neptune mult ſtraight be ſent to ſea, 
Aud Flora ſummon'd twice a day: 
Une muſt find ſhells, and t*- other flowers, 
For cooling grots, and fragrant bowers, 
That Cloe may be ſerv'd in ſtate, 
ihe Hours muſt at her toilet wait: 
Whilt all che reaſoning fools below 
Wonder their watches go too flow. 
Lybs mult ly ſouth, and Eurus eaſt, 
For jewels for her hair and breaſt. 
No matter, though their cruel haſte 
dink cities, and lay foreſts waſte. 
No matter, tnough this fleet be loſt ; 
Or that lie wind- bound on the coaſt. 
What whiſpering in my mother's ear! 
What care, that Juno ſhould n t hear! 
What work among you ſcholar gods ! 
Phœbus muſt write him amorous odes, 
And thou, poor couſin, muſt compoſe 
His letters in ſubm . ſſive proſe : 
Viiiſt hanghty Cloe, to ſuſtain 
The honour of my myſcic reign, 
Shall all his gifts and vows diſclain, 
And laugh at your. old bully's pain. 

Dear couz, ſaid Hermes in a fright, 


For Heaven's ſake ! keep your darts: good night. | 


ON N 
; A RIDDLE. 
ESOLVEH me, Cloe, what is chis : 
Or lorfeit me one precious kiſs. 


"Tis the firſt offspring of the Graces ; 
Bears different forms in different place: 
Acknowlede'd fine, where'er beheld ; 
Yet fancy'd finer, when concenl'd. * 
'was lora's wealth, and Circe's charmy 
Pandora's hox of good and harm: | 
"Twas Mars's wiſh, Endymion's dream; 
Apelles“ draught. and Ovid's theme. 

This guided Theſeus through the maze; 
And ſent him home with life and praiſe 2 
But this undid the Phrypian boy; 

And hlew the flames that ruin'd Froy. 
'Vhis ſhew d great kindneſs to old Greece, 
And he'p d rich Jaſon to the fleece. 


And loſt poor Anthony the world. 
Injur'd, though Lucrece found her doom, 
This baniſh'd tyrauny from Ramme, 
Appeas d, though Lais gain'd her hire; 
This ſet Perſepolis on fire. 
For this Alcideslearn'd to ſpin + 
His club laid down, and lion's ſkin. 
For this Ap »llo deign'd to keep, 
\- ith ſervile ca e, a mortal s fieep. 
For this the father of the Gods, 

ontent to leave his high abailes, - 
In borrow d figures looſely ran, 
Europa's buli and Leda's ſwan : 
For this he reaſſumes the nod 
While Scmele commands the Cod; 
Launches the bolt, and ſhakes the p-l-*3 
Though Momns Hughs, and Juno ſcob.ls, 
Here liſtening Cloe ſmii'd, and ſaid ; 
Your riddle is not hard to read. 
I gueſs it —Fair-one, if you do, 
N-ed l, alas! the theme purſue ? 
> For this, thou ſeeſt, for this 1 leave 
V hatc'er this world thinks wiſe or grave, 
Ambition, buſineſs, ſrien 'ſnip, news, 
| My utcful books, and ſerious Muſe. 
| For this, I willingly d-clins 0 n 
The mirth of feaſts, an4 joys of wine; 
And chooſe to fit and talk with thee 
(As thy great orders may derree) 
Or cocks and bulls and Autres and fiddles, 
Of idle tales and fouiith ridgles. 


THE QUESTION. 


TO LISETTA. 


| \ Bnt Cloe beauteous, Cloe juſt ? 
What Nymph ſhould ! deſire to ſee, 
Nut her who leaves the plain for me 2 

% whom ſhould 1 compale the lay, 
But her who liſtens when | play? 

a whom in ſong repeat my cares, 
But her who in my ſorrow ſhares ? 
For whom fhould'1 the garland make, 
But her who joys the gift to take, 
And boaſts ſhe wears it for my fake ?. 
In love am I not fully bleſt ? 


} Liſetta, pr'ythee tell the reſt. 


This through the Eaſt juſt vengeance hurl'd, 


HAT Nymph ſhonld I admire, or truſt, 
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LISETTA'S REPLY. 


URE Cloe juſt, and Cloe fair, 
8 Deſerves to be your only care: 
But, when you and ſhe to- day 
Far into the wood did ſtray, 
And I happen'd to paſs by; 
Which way did you caſt your eye ? 
But, when your cates to her you ſivg, 
Yet dare not tell her whence they ſpring 3 
Toes it not more afflict your heart, 
That in thoſe cares ſhe bears a part? 
\ hen you the flowers for Cloe twine, 
M hy do you to her garland join 
The meaneſt bud that falls from mine? 
Simpleſt of ſwains! the world may ſee, 
Whom Clqe loves, and who loves me. * 


8 


THE GARL ANN D. 


I, 


HF pride of every grove I choſe, 
I 1he violet ſweet and lily fair. 
1he dappled pink, and bluſhing roſe, 
To deck my charming Cloe's hair. 
IT. 


—— 


At morn the nymph vouchſaſ'd to place 
Upon her brow the various wreath ; 

The flowers leſs blooming than her face, 
The ſcert leſs fragrant than her breath. 


III. 


The flowers ſhe wore along the day: 
And every nymph and ſhepherd ſaid, 
That in her hair they look'd more gay 
Than glowiny in their native bed. 
. | 
Undreſt at evening, when ſhe found 
Their odours Joſt, their colours paſt ; 
She chang'd her look, and on the ground 
Her garland and her eye ſhe caſt, 
1 
That eye dropt ſenſe diſtinct and clear, 
As any Muſe's tongue could ſpeak, 
When ſron: ;t> lid a pearly tear 
Ran trickling down her beauteous cheek. 
VI. 
Diſſembling what I knew too well, 
My love, my lite, ſaid I, explain 
This change of humour: pr'ythee tell: 
That falling tear - what does it mean? 
5 VII. 

She ſigh'd; ſhe ſmil'd: and to the flowers 
Pointing, the lovely Moraliſt ſaid; 
See, friend, in ſome few fleeting hours, 

Sce yonder, what æ change is made. 


VIII. 
Ah me! the blooming price of May, 
And that of Beauty, are but one: 
At morn bet}: flouriſh bright and gay; 
Bub ſade at evening, pale, and gone. 


| 


| 
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+ OS 

At dawn poor Stella danc d and ſung ; 

The amorous youth around her bow'd 

At night her fatal knell was rung; CHE SO] 
I ſaw, and kiſs d her in her ſhroud, 


Such as ſhe is, who died to-day ; 
Such I, alas! may be to-morrow ; 
Go, Damon, bid thy Muſe diſplay 
Ihe juſtice of thy Cloe's ſorrow, 


* 


— — 


ö 


THE LADY WHO OFFERS HER LOOK2 
' ING-GLASS TO VENUS. 


TAKEN FROM AN EPIGRAM OF PLATO, 


N take my votive glaſs; 

Since I am not what | was; 

What from this day I ſhall be, 
Venus, let me never ſee. 


| . 
7 


I. 


/ 

T\ORBE.AR to aſk me, why I weep; 
Vext Cloe to her ſhepherd ſaid; ' 
is for my two poor ſtraggling ſheep, 
Perhaps, or for my + "a „ 


For mind I what you late have writ? 
Your ſubtle queſtions and replies ? 

| Emblems, to teach a female wit 
The ways, where * Cupid flies ?, 


Your riddle purpos'd to rehearſe 


The general power that beauty has: 

But why did no peculiar verſe 
Deſcribe one charm of Cloe's face ? 

| | V. 

The glaſs, which was at Venus' ſhrine, 
With ſuch myſterious ſorrow laid : 

] The garland (and you call it mine) 

F Which ſhew'd how youth and beauty fade: 

| | v 


ren thouſand trifles light as theſe 
Nor can my rage, nor anger, move: _ 
She ſhould be humble, who would pleale; 
And ſhe muſt ſuffer, who can love. 
| When in my glaſs I chanc'd to look ; 
Of Venus what did U implore ? 
{| That every grace, which thence I took, 
| Should know to charm my Damon mor e. 
„ 
Reading thy verſe ; who heeds, ſaid l, 
If here or there his glances flew ? 
O, free for ever be his eye, 


Whole heart to me is always true! 


E „ O u | 
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VIII. 


My bloom indeed, my little flower 

* Of beauty quickly loſt its pride: 

For, ſever'd from its native bower, 
It on thy glowing _ dy'd. 

| j 


Yet car'd I not what might preſage 

Or withering wreath, or fleeting youth; 
Love 1 eſteem'd more ſtrong than Age, 

And Time leſs permanent than Truth. 
Why then I weep, forbear to know : 

Fall uncontroll'd, my tears, and ſree; 
O Damon! tis the only woe, 

lever yet couceal'd from thee, 


” 


The ſecret wound with which Lbleed 
Shalllie wrapt up, ev'n in my hearſe 

But on my tomb- ſtone thou ſhalt read 
My anſwer to thy dubious verſe, 


— — 


\ 


ANSWER TO CLOE JEALOUS 


IN THE SAME STYLE; THE AUTHOR Sie. 


I. 

ES, faireſt proof of beauty's power, 
Y Dear idol of my panting heart, 
Nature points this my fatal hour: 

And I have liv'd; and we muſt part. 
While now | take my laſt adieu, 

Heave thou no ſigh, nor ſhed a tear 
Leſt yet my half-clos'd eye may view _ 

On earth an object worth its care. 

III. 

From Jealouſy's tormenting ſtrife 

For ever be thy boſom freed ; 
That nothing may diſturb thy life, 

Content I haſten to the dead. 
| IV. | 
Yet when ſome better-fated youth, 

Shall with his amorous parley move thee ; 
Reflect one moment on his truth 

Whe, dying thus, perſiſts to love thee. 


— 
ide: 


A BETTER ANSWER 


| Re 

NEAR Cloe, how blubber'd is that pretty 
face! 1 al | 

Thy cheek all on fire, and thy hair all uncurl'd: 
Prjthee quit this caprice; (and as old Falſtaff 
lays) | 

Let us ev'n talk a litele like folks of this world. 


re. How canſt thou preſume, thou haſt leave to de- 


oy 1 5 
The beauties, which Venus but lent to thy 
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Thoſe looks were defign'd to inſpire love and 
joy: 
More ordinary eyes may ſerve people for 
Weeping. ; 1 


To be vext at a trifle or two that I writ, 


You take that for fat, which will ſcarce be 


' I court others in verſe; but I love thee in proſe : 


III. 


Vour judgment at once, and my paſſion, you 
wrong: 


found wit: £0 
Od 's-life! mult one ſwear tothe truth of a ſong. | 


IV. 


What I ſpeak, my fair Cloe, and what I write 
ſhews | 


The differe ice there is betwixt nature and art + 


And they have my whimſies, but thou haſt my 
heart. | | 
V 


The God of us verſe-men (you know, child) the 
Sun, | 5 ö 
How after his journeys he ſets up his reſt : 
If at morning o'er earth *tis his fancy to run; 
At night ue reclines on his Theris's breaſt. 
VI. | 
To when | am weary'd with wandering all day, 
To thee my delight in the evening 1 come ; 
No matter what beauties | ſaw in my way; 
They were but my viſits, but thou art my home, 
„ 

Then finiſh, dear Cloe, this paſtoral war; 
And let us like Horace and LEO agree: 
For thou art a girl as much brighter than her, 

As he was a poet ſublimer than me. 
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PALLAS AND VENUS, 


AN EPIGRAM, 


1 Ss Trojan Swain had judg'd the great diſ- 
pute, 
And Beauty's power obtain'd the golden fruit; 
When Venus, looſe in all her naked charms, 
Met Jove's great daughter clad in ſhining arms. 
The wanton goddeſs view'd the warlike maid 
From licad to foot, and tauntingly ſhe ſaid : 
Yield. ſiſter ; rival, yield: naked, you ſee, 
I vanquiſh : gueſs how potent I ſhould be, 
If to tnefield I came in armour dreſt; 
Dreadful, like then, my ſhield, and terrible m- 
cteſt! 
The warrior goddeſs with diſdain reply'd: 
Thy folly. child, is equal to thy pride: 
Let a brave enemy for once adviſe, 
And Venus (if *tis poſſible) be wiſe. 
Thou, to be ſtrong, muſt put off every drefs : 
71 hy only armour is thy nakedneſs ; 
And more than once (or thou art much bely'd) 
By Mars himſelf that armour has keen tried. 


reping t 
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TO A YOUNG GENTLEMAN N LOYE. 


A TALE.» 


ROM public noiſe and kad tons ſtrife, 


From all the buſy ills of life, 
Take me, my Celia; to thy breaſt ; 
nd lull my wearicd ſoul to reſt. 
For ever, in this humble cel, 
Let thre and l, my fair one. dwell ; 
None enter elſe, but Love-—and he 
Shall bar the door. and keep the key! 
To painted roofs and ſhining ſpires 
(Unealy feats of high deſires) | 
Let the unthinking many crowd, 
That dare be covetou> and proud: 
In golden bondage let them wait, 
And barter happineſs for ſtate. 
But oh ! my Celia, when thy ſwain 
Delires to ſee a court again, 3 
May Heaven around this deſtin'd head 
The choiceſt of its curſes ſhed ! 
To ſum up all the rage of ſate 
In the two things 1 dread and hate, 
May i thou be ſalſe, and I be great! 
Thus, on his Celia's panting breaſt, 
Fond Celacon his ſoul expreſt; 
While with delight the lovely maid 
Receiv'd the -vows ſhe thus repaid : 
Hope of my age, joy of my youth, 
Bleſt miracle of love and truth; 
All that could c'er be counted mine, 
My love and life, long ſince are thine ; 
A real joy never knew. 
Till 1 believ'd thy paſſion true: 
A real grief i ne*er can find, 
Till thou prov'ſt perjur'd, or unkind. 
Contempt. and poverty, and care, 
All we abhor, and all we fear, 
Bleſt with thy preſence, I can bear. 
Sufferer and ſolace of thy woe : 
Trace me ſome yet unheard-of way, 
That I thy ardour may repay ; : 
And make my conſtant paſhon known 
By more than woman yet has done. 
Had la wiſh that did not bear 
The ſtamp and image of my dear; 
I'd pierce my heart through every vein, 
And die, to let it out again. 
No : Venus ſhall my witneſs be 
(If Venus ever lov'd like me), 
*\ hat for one hour I would not quit 
My ſhepherd's arms, and this retreat, 
To be the Perſian Manarch's bride, 
Partner of all his power and pride; 
Or rule in regal ſtate above, 
Mother of Gods, and wife of Jove. 
« O happy theſe of human race!“ 
But ſoon, alas our pleaſures pals. 
He thenk'd her on his bended knee; 
Then drank a quart of milk and tea; 
And, leaving her ador'd embrace, 
Haſten'd to court, to beg a place. 
While ſhe, his abſence te bemoan, 
The very moment he was gone, 
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Through waters and through flames I'll go, 


_ 


— 


W 
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Calla Thyrſis from beneath the bed! 
Where all this time he had becen hid. 


- 


MORAL, 


1 he moral of the tale | ſing 


(A poly for a wedding ring) 
In thy, ſhort verſe will be confin'ds 
Love is a jeſt, and vews are wind. 


AN ENGLISH PADLOcR. 


\ 15S Danae, when fair and young, 
TY $8 (As Horace has divine!y ſung) 
Could not be kept from Jove's embrace 
Ey doors of ſteel, and walls of brats. 
The reaſon of the thing is clear, 
Would Jove the naked truth aver. 
Cupid was with bim of the party ; 
And ſhew*'d himſelf fincere and hearty ; 
For, pive that whipſter but his errand, 
He takes my lord chief juſtice? warrant ; 


{| Dauntleſs as death away he walks; 
Breaks the doors open, ſnajs the locks; 


: earches the parlour, chamber, ſtudy ; 
Nor ſtops till he has culprit's body. 
Since this has been authentic truth, 
By age deliver'd down to youth ; 


[Tell us, nuſtaken huſband, tell us, 


Why ſo myſterious, why ſo jealous ? 
Does the reltraint, the bolt, the bar, 


1] Make us leſs curious, her leſs fair ? 
The ſpy, which does this treaſure keep, 


Does ſhe ne'cr ſay her prayers, nor flcep ? 
Does ſhe to no exceſs incline ? X 
Does ſhe fly mulic, mirth. and wine? 
Or have not gold and flattery power 


To purchaſe one unguarded hour? 


Your care does further yet extend: 


That ſpy is guarded by your friend. 


But has this friend nor eye nor heart ? 
May he not feel the cruel dart, 
W hich, ſoon or late, all mortals feel ? 
May he not. with too tender zeal, | 
Give the fair priſoner cauic to lee, W 
How much he wiſhes ſhe were free ? 
May he not craftily infer 
The rules of friendſhip too ſevere, 
Which chain him to a hatcd truſt ; 
Which make him wretched, to be juſt 
And may not ſhe, this darling ſhe, 
© Youthful and healthy, fleſh and blood, 
Eaſy with him, ill us'd by thee, 
Allow this logic to be good ? 
Sir, will your queſtions never end t 


Itruſt to neither ſpy nor friend. 


HIL men have theſe ambitious fancies K 
And wanton wenches read romances; 
Our ſex will What? Out with it. 


Lye 
And theirs in equal ſtrains reply. 
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In ſhort 1 keep her from the ſight 

Of every human face. —She'll write. 

From pen and paper ſhe's debarr'd. 

His the a bodkin aud a card? 

She'll prick her mind.—She will, you ſay : 

But how ſhal: ſhe that mind convey ? 

1 keep her in one room: lock it: 

'T-e key look here) is in this pocket. 

The key-hole, is that left? Moſt certain. 

She'll thruſt her letter through Sir Martin. 
Dear angry friend, what muſt be done ? 

Is there no way ?—There is hut one. 

Send her abroad; and let her ſee, 

That all this mingled maſs, which ſhe, 

Being forbidden, longs to know, 

la dull farce, an empty ſhow, 

Powder, and pocket-glaſs, and beau ; 

A ftaple of romance and lies, 

Falle tears and real perjuries: _ 

Where ſizzhs and looks are bought and ſold, 

Aud love is made but to be told: 

Where the fat bawd and laviſh heir 

The ſpoils of ruin'd beauty ſhare ; 

And youth, ſeduc'd from friends and fame, 

Muſt give up age to want and ſhame. 

Let her behold the fra .tic ſcene, 

The women wretched, falſe the men : 

And when, theſe certain ills to ſhun, 

She would to thy embraces run ; 

Receive her with extended arms, 

Seem more delighted with her charms ; 

Wait on her to the park and play, 

Put on good-humour ; make her gay ; 

be to her virtues very kind; 

be to her faults a little blizd ; 

Let all her ways be unconfin'd ; 

And clap your padlock—on her mind. 


HANS CARVEL. 


ANS CARVEL, impotent and old, 
Married a lais of London mould; 

Handſome ? enough; extremely gay; 
lov'd mufic. company, and play: 
High flights the had, and wit at will; 
Ard {o her tongue lay ſeldom ſtill: 
For in all viſits who but ſhe, 
To argue, or to repartce ? 

dhe made it plain that human paſſion 
Was order'd by predeſtination; 
That, it weak women went aftray, | 

heir ſtars were more in fault than they : 
Whole tragedies ſhe had by heart; 
Enter' into Roxana's part ; 

o triumph in her rival's blood, 
The action certainly was good. 
Ulow like a vine young Ammon curl'd! 
Ob that dear conqueror of the world! 
She pitied Betterton in age, 
Tha ridicu!'s the god-like rage. 

She, firtt of all the town , was told, 


; 3 :ndia things were ſold; 


* —— 
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So in a morning, without bodice, 
Slipt ſometinies out to Mrs. Thody's ; 
To cheapen tea, to buy a ſcreen : 
What elſe could ſo much virtue mean? 
For, to prevent the leaſt reproach, 
Betty went with her in the coach. 

But, when no very great affair 
Excited her peculiar care, 

She without fail was wak'd at ten; 
Drank chocolate, then ſlept again: 
At twelve ſhe roſc ; with much ado 
Her clothes were huddled on by two ; 
Then, does my lady dine at home? 
Yes, ſure l— But is the Colonel come? 
Next, how to fpend the afternoon, 
And not come home again too ſoon ; 
The Change, the City, or the Play, 
As each was proper for the day : 

A turn in ſummer to Hyde-*ark, 
When it grew tolerably dark. 

Wife's pleaſure cauſes huſband's pain: 
Strange fancies come in Hans's brain : 
He thought of what he did not name; 
And would reform, but durſt not blame. 
At firſt he therefore preach'd his wife 
The comforts of a pious life; | 
Told her, how tranſient beauty was; 
That all muſt die, and fleſh was graſs : 
He bought her ſermons, pſalms, and graces ; 
And doubled down the uſeful places. 
But ſtill the weight of worldly care 
Allow'd her little time for prayer : 

And Cleopatra was read o'er ; 

While Scot, and Wake, and'twenty more, 
That teach one to deny one's-ſelf, 

Stood unmoleſted on the ſheif. 

An untouch'd Bible grac'd her toilet: 

No fear that thumb of her's ſhould jpoil it. 
In ſhort, the trade was ſtill the ſame ; 

: he Dame went out ; the Colonel came. 

What's to be done? poor Carvel cry'd 5 
Another battery muſt be try d. 

What if to ſpells I had recourſe? 
Tis but to hinder ſowething worſe, 
Th: end muſt juſtify the means; 

He only fins who ll intends ; 

Since therefore 'tis to combat evil; 

"Tis lawful to employ the Devil. 
Forthwith the Devil did appear, 

(For name him and hes always near); 
Not in the ſhape in which he plies 

At Miſs's elbow when ſhe lies; 

Or ſtan s beſore the nurſery-dyors, 

Jo take the naughty boy that roars 
But, without ſawcer-ecye or claw, 

Like a grave Barriſter at Law, 

— Haus Car vel, lay aſide our grief, 
The Devil ſays; bring relief. 

Relief ſays Hans . pray, let me crave 
Your name, Sir—Satan— Sir your flave; 
did not look upon your feet: 
You'l|parden me: Ay, now I ſee't : | 
And pray, Sir, when came you frem hell ? 
Our friends there, did you leave them well? 
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All well; but pr'ythee, honeſt Hans, 
(Says Satan) leave your complaiſance: 
The truth is this: I cannot ſtay 
Flaring in ſun-ſhine all the day: 

For, entre nous, we helliſh ſprites 


Love more the freico of the nights; 

And oftener our receipts convey ; 

In dreams, than any other way. 

1 tell you therefore as a friend, 

Ere morning dawns, your fears ſhall end: 
Go then this evening, maſter Carve], 


Lay down your fowls, and broach your barrel; 


Let friends and wine diſſolve your care; 
hilft | the great receipt prepare : 
'To-night Fl] bring it, by my faith ! 
Believe for once what Satan ſaith, 

Away went Hans: glad? not a little; 
Obey'd the Devil to a tittle ; 
Invited friends ſome half a dozen, 
The Colonel and my Lady's couſin. 


The meat was ſerv'd; the bowls were crown'd ; 
Catches were ſung ; and healths went round; 


Barbadoes waters for the cloſe ; 
Till Hans had fairly got his doſe : 


> he Colonel toaſted “ to the beſt: 


The Dame mov'd off, to be undreſt ; 


The chimes went twelve; the gueſts with- 


drew ; 

But when, or how, Hans hardly knew. 

Some modern anecdotes aver, 

He nodded in his eJbow-chair ; 

From thence was carried off to bed : 

John held his heels, and Nan his head. 

My Lady was diſturb'd ; new ſorrow ! 
Which Hans muſt anſwer for to-morrow. 


In bed then view this happy pair; 
And think how Hymen triumph'd there. 
Hans falt aſleep as ſoon as laid ; 
The duty of the night unpaid : 
The waking Dame, with thoughts oppreſt, 
That made her hate both him and reſt; 
By ſuch a huſbznd, ſuch a wife 
*Twas àacme's and Septimius' life; 
The Lady ſigh d: the Lover ſnor'd: 
The punctual Devil kept his word: 
Appear'd to honeſt Hans again; 
But not at all by Madam ſeen; 
And giving him a magic ring, 
Fit for the finger of a king; 
Dear Hans, ſaid he, this jewel take, 
And wear it long for Satan's ſake ; 
Twill do your buſineſs to a hair; 
For, lony as you this ring ſhall wear, 
As ſure as I look over Lincoln, 
That ne'er ſhall happen which you think on. 


Hans took the ring with jay extreme 


(All this was only in a dream) ; 

And, thrufting it beyond his joint, 

Tis done, he cry't; I've gain'd my point. 
What point, ſaid ſhe, you ugly beaſt ? 
You neither give me joy nor reſt : 


is done. — What's done, you drunken bear? 


You've thruſt your finger Ged knows where. 


— 
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A DUTCH PROVERB. 


IRE, water; woman, are man's ruin; 
Says wiſe Profeſſor Vander Bruia. 


By flames a houſe I hir'd was loſt 


Laſt year; and I muſt pay the coft 
his ſpring the rains o'erflow'd my ground; 
* nd my beſt Flanders mare was drown'd. 


A flave I am to Clara's eyes; 


The gipſy knows her power, and flies. 
Fire, water, woman, are my ruin; 
Ard great thy wiſdom, Vander Brüin. 


—  — 


PAULO PURGANTI AND HIS 
WIFE ; 


AN HONEST, BUT A SIMPLE PAIR, 


* Eſt enim quiddam, idque intelligitur in omi 


| © virtute, quod deceat : quod cogitatione 
| « magis a virtute poteſt quam. re ſeparari,” 
| Cic. de Off |. i. 


FEYOND the fix'd and ſettled rules 
Of vice and virtue in the ſchools, 

Beyond the letter of the law, 

| Which keeps our men and maids in awe, 

{The better ſort ſhould ſet before 'em 

A grace, a manner, a decorum ; 

Something, that gives their acts a light; 


[Makes them not only juſt, but bright; 


And ſets them in that open fame, 
Which witty malice cannot blame. 
Por tis in life, as 'tis in painting; 
Much may be right, yet much be wanting; 
From lines drawn true our eye may trace 
A foot, a knee a hand, a face; 
May juſtly own the picture wrought 
Exact to rule, exempt from fault; 
Yet, if the colouring be not there, 
The Titian ſtroke, the Gu do air; 
To niceſt judgment ſhow the piece, 
At beſt *twill only not diſpleaſe ; 
It would not gain on Jerſey's eye; 
Bradford would frown, and {et it by. 
| Thus in the picture of our mind 
The action may be well deſign d; 
Guided by law, and bound by duty; 
Vet want this je ne ſcai quei of beauty: 
And though its error may be ſuch, 
As Knags and Burgeſs cannot hit ; 
It yet may feel the nicer touch : 
Of Wicherley's or Congreve's wit. 
What is this talk ? replies a friend, 
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And where will this dry moral end ? 


The truth of what you here lay down 
By ſome example ſhould be ſhown — 
With all my heart—for once; read on. 
An honeſt, but a ſimple pair 

(And twenty other | forbear) 

May ſerve to make this theſis clear. 
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doctor of great ſkill, and fame, 
Paulo Pur anti was his name, 
Had a good, comely, virtuous wife; 
No woman led a better life : TE 
She to infrigues was ev'n hard-hearted: 
She chuckled when a bawd was carted ; 


Till all the whores were burnt alive. 
On married men, that dar'd be bad, 
the t ought no mercy ſhould be had; 
They ould be hang'd, or ſtarv'd, or flead, 
or ſery'd like Romifh prieſts in Swede. ng 
In ſhort, all lewdneſs the defied ; s 
And {tiff was her parochial pride. 
Yet, in an honeſt way, the dame 
Was a great lover of that fame; 
Lad could from Scripture take her cue, 
That huſbands ſhould give wives their due. 
Her prudence did ſo juſtly ſteer __ 
between the gay and the ſevere, ' 
That if in ſome regards ſhe choſe 
Tocurb poor Paulo in too cloſe ; 
In others ſhe relax'd again, L 
rari,” And govern'd with à looſer rein. 
i. Thus though ſhe ſtrictly did confine 
The Doctor from exceſs of wine: 
Wich oyſters, eggs, and vermicelli, 
vc Jet him almoſt burſt his belly ; 
Thuz drying coffee was denied; 
But chocolate that loſs ſupplied : 
And for tobacco who could bear it?) 
filthy concomitant of claret : G 
(Blelt revolution!) one might ſee 
Eringo roots, and Bohea tea. 
dhe often {et the Doctor's band, 


8 


omni 
1t1000 


And ſtrok d his beard, and ſqeez d his hand: 


kindly complain'd, that after noon 
He went to pore on books too-ſoon : 
de held it wholeſomer by much, 
Torel a little on the couch! 

About his waiſt in bed a-nights 

de elung ſo cloſe—for fear of ſprites. 

The Doctor underſtood the all; 
hut had not Always wherewithal. 

Ihe hag's ſkin too ſhorf, you know, 
(ls Plutärch's Morals finely ſhow) ) 
Valengthen'd by the fox's tail: 
dad art ſupplies, where ſtrength may fail. 
Unvilling then in arms to meet 
le enemy he could not beat; 

li lrove to lengthen the campaign, 

fd faxe his forces by chicane. | 

aus, the Roman chief who thus 

lr retreat grew Maximus, 

ens us, that all that warrior can do, 
ith force inferior, is cunctando. | 
* day then, as the foe drew near, 
5 love, and joy, and life, and dear; 
\ Don, who knew this tittle-tattle” 

> lure as trumpet, call to battle, - 
oupht it extremely à propos, 

o wart againſt the coming blow : 


SY" wa 
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dee the aſſault, unarra'd the baſtion. 


And thought the nation ne'er would thrive, | 


' ward : but how? Ay, there's the quel- 
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The Doctor feign'd a ſtrange ſurpriſe ; 

He felt her pulſe ; he view'd her eyes ; 
That beat too fait, theſe roll'd too quick; 
She was, he (aid, or would be ſick: © 


He judg'd it abſolutely good 


That ſhe ſhould purge, and cleanſe her blood. 
Spa waters for that end were got; 
If they paſt eaſily or not, 
What matters it ? the Jady's fever 
Continued violent as ever. 8 
For a diſtemper of this kind 
(Blackmore and Hans are of my mind), 


If once it yotithful blood inſects, 


And chiefly of the female ſex, 

Is ſcarce remov d by pill or potion; 

Whate'er might be our Doctor's notion. 
One luckleſs night then, as in bed 


The Doctor and the Danie were laid; 


Again this cruel ſever came, 


High pulſe, ſhort breath, and blood in flame. 
What meaſures ſhall poor Paulo keep : 


With Madam in this piteous taking ? 


| } She, like Macbeth, has murder d fle-p, 


And won't allow him reſt, though waking. 
Sad ſtate of matters! when we dare 1 
Nor aſk for peace, nor offer war; 
Nor Livy nor Comines have ſhown 

What in this juncfſire may be done. 


* 


Harder than any which he places 


Among ſt his Belli and his Pacis, 


He ſtrove, alas! but ſtrove in vain, 
By dint at togic to maintain 2 
That ali the ſex was born to grieve, 
Down to her Ladyſhip from Eve. | 
He rang'd his tropes, and preach'd up patience, 
Back'd his opinion with quotations, gs. 
Divines and Moraliſts ; and run ye on 
Quite through from Seneca to Bunyan. 


As much in vain he bid her try 


To fold her arms, to cloſe her eye; 

Telling her, reſt would do her good, 

If any thing in nature could : 

So held the Greeks quite down from Galen, 

. Maſters and princes of the calling; 

So all our modern friends maintain 

(1 hough no great Greeks, in Warwick-lane. 
Reduce, my Muſe, the wandering ſong : 

A tale ſhould never be too long. 
The more he talk'd, the more ſhe burn'd, 

And ſigh d, and toſt, and groan'd, and turn'd: 

At laſt, I wiſh, ſai: ſhe, my dear 

(And whiſper d'fomething in his ear) 

'You wiſh! with on, the DoRor cries: 

Lord! when will womankind be wiſe ? 

What, in your waters? are you mad? 

Why poiſon is not half ſo bad. © 

I'll do it—but I give you warning: 

You'll die before to-morrow moi ning. 

'Tis kind, my dear, what you advife; 

The lady with a ſigh replies! 

But life, you know, at beſt is pain; 


And death is what we ſhould diſdain, 
1 — TITS > oo 


by, 


Grotius might own, that Paulo's caſe is 0 | 
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So do it therefore, and adieu; 

For I will die for love of you. 

Let wanton wives by death be ſcar'd; 
But, to my comfort, Im prepar d. 


— 


THE LA DLE. 


HE ſceptics think, twas long ago, 
# þ Since gods came down incognito, 
To ſee who were their friends or foes, 
And how our actions fel} or roſe: 
That fince they gave things their beginuing,, 
And ſet this whirligig a-ſpiuning, 
Supine they in their heaven remain, 
Exempt from paſſion and from pain: 
And frankly leave us human elv.s, 
To cut and ſhuffle for ourſelves ; 
To ſtand or walk, to riſe or tumble, 
As matter and as motion jumble. 

The Poets now and Painters hold 
This theſis both abſurd and bold : - 
And your good-natur'd gods, they ſay, 
Deſcend ſome twice or thrice a-day ; 
Elſe all theſe things we toil ſo hard in 
Would not avail one ſing e farthing : 
For, when the hero we rehearfe, 

To grace his actions and our verſe ; 

*Tis not by dint of human thought, 

That to his Latium he is brought; 

Iris deſcends by Fate's commands, 
To guide his ſteps through foreign lande: 
And Amphitrite clears the way 

From rocks and quickſands in the ſea. 
And if you ſee him in a ſketch 
(Though drawn by Paulo or Carache), 
He ſhews not half his force and ſtrength, 
Strutting in armour, and at length: 
That he may make his proper figure, 
"The piece muſt yet be four yards bigger : 
The nymphs conduct him to the fi \; | 
One holds his ſword, and one his ſhield ; 
Mars, ſtanding by, aſſerts his quarrel ; 
And Fame flies after with a laurel. 

Theſe points, I ſay, of ſpeculation 
(As*'twere to ſave or fink the nation) 
Men idly-learned will diſpute, 
Aſſert, object, confirm, refute : 

Each mighty angry, mighty right, 
_ With equal arms ſuſtains the fight; 
Till now no umpire can agree em: 
So both „raw off, and ſing Te Deum. 

Is it in equilibrio, 4 

If deities deſcend or no? 

Then let th' affirmative prevail, 

As requiſite to form my tale; 

For by all parties tis confeſt, 

That thoſe opinions are the beſt, 
Which in their nature moſt conduce 
'To preſent ends, and private uſe. 

Two gods came therefore from above, 
One Mercury, the other Jove : . 
The humour was (it ſeems) to know 
If all the favours they beſtow 


} 
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Could from our own perverfeneſs eaſe us; 
And if our wiſh enjoy'd would pleaſe us. 
Diſcourſing largely on this theme, 
O'er hills and dales their godſhips came; 
Jill, well nigh tir'd at almoſt night, 
They thought it proper to alight. 
Note here. that it as true as odd is 
That in diſguiſe a god or goddeſs 
Exerts no ſupernatural powers; 
But acts on maxims much like ours. 
They ſpied at laſt a country farm, 
Where all was ſnug, and clean, and 
For woods before, and hills behind, 
Secur'd it both from rain and wind? 
Large oxen in the field were lowing ; 


warm; 
| 


ing : 

Of laſt-year's corn in barns great ſtore : 

| Fat turkeys gobbling at the door: 

And wealth (in ſhort) with peace conſented: 
That people here ſhould live contented : 


But did they in effe& do ſo? 


Have patience, friend. and thou ſhalt know. 


Ihe honeſt farmer and his wife, 


To years declin'd from prime of life, 
Had ſtruggled with the marriage nooſe; 
As almoſt every couple does : wed 


ing ! 

Kiſſing "56. 590 to morrow ſnarling ; 
Jointly ſubmitting to endure = 
That evil, which admits no cyre. 
Our gods the outward gate unbarr'd : 
Our farmer met them in the yard; 
Thought they were folks that loſt their way; 
And aſked them civilly to ſtay; : 
Told them, for ſupper, or for bed, 
They might go on, and be worſe ſped, 

So ſaid, ſo done; the gods conſent : 
All three into the parlour went: 


|} They compliment; they fit ; they chat; 


Fight o'er the wars; reform, the ſtate : 
A thouſand knotty points they clear, 

Till ſupper and my wife appear. 

Jove made his leg, and kiſsd the dame: 
Obſequious Hermes did the ſame. 
Jove kiſs'd the farmer's wife, you lay ! 
He did—but in an honeſt way: 
Oh! not with half that warmth and life, 
With which he kiſs d Amphitryon's wife— 
Well then, things handſomely were ſerv; 

My miſtreſs for the ſtrangers carv'd. 
How ſtrong the beer, how good the meat, 
How loud they laugh'd, how much they eat, 
In epic ſumptuous would appear : 

Yet ſhall be paſs'd in flence here : 
For l ſhould grieve to have it ſaid, 
That, by a fine deſcription led, 
I made my epiſode too Jong, 
Or tir'd my friend, to grace my, ſong- 

The grace- eup ſerv'd, the cloth away, 
Jove thought it time to ſhew his play: 
Landlord and jandlady, he cri. d, 
Folly and jeſting laid aſide, 


N ; 


| 


| Good grain was fow'd : good fruit was grow 


Sometimes, my plague ! ſometimes, my da- 


dow. 


7 dar- 
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And ſtuck in old Coriſca's bum. 
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That ye thus hoſpitably live, 
ard ſtrangers with good cheer receive, 
Is mighty grateful to your betters, 
And makes e'en gods themſelves your debtors. 
To give this theſis plainer proof, | 
You have to-night beneath your roof 
A pair of gods (nay never wender): 
This youth can fly, and | can thunder. 
I'm Jupiter, and he Mercurius, : 
My page. my fon indeed, but ſpurious. 
Form then three wiſhes, you and Madam ; 
And ſure as you already had 'em, 
The things deſir'd, in half an hour, 
Shall all be here, and in your power. 
hank you, great gods, the woman ſays : 
Oh! may your altars ever blaze! | 
A Ladle for our ſilver-diſh 
ls what I want, is what 1 wiſh — 
A Ladle ! cries the man, a Ladle ! 
Odzzooks, Coriſca you have pray'd i]; 
What ſhould be great, you turn to farce ; 
L wiſh the Ladle in your a—. 
With equal gricf and ſhame, my Muſe 
The ſequel of the tale purſues ; | 25 
The Ladle fell into the room, 


Our couple weep two wiſhes paſt, 
And kindly join to form the laſt; 
To eaſe the woman's aukward pain, 
And get the Ladle out again. ; 


1 1k 


T HIS commoner has worth and parts, 

ls prais'd for arms, or lov'd for arts: 
His head aches for a coronet : | 
And who is bleſs'd that is not great ? 

Some ſenſe. and more eſtate, kind Heaven 
To this well-lotted peer has given : | 
What then ? He muſt have rule and ſway : 
And all is wrong, till he s in play. 

The Miſer muſt make up his plumb, 
And dares not touch the hoarded ſum; 

The fickly dotard wants a wi'e, | 
To draw off his laſt dregs of life, 

Againſt our peace we arm our will: 
Amidſt our plenty, ſomething ſtill 
For horſes, houſes, pictures, planting, 

To thee, to me, to him, is wanting. 
The cruel ſomething unpoſſeſs'd 
Corrodes, and leavens all the reſt. 
That ſomething, if we could obtain, 
Would ſooncreate a future pain : 

And to the coffin, from the cradle, 
Tis all a Wiſh, and all a Ladle. 


WRITTEN AT PARIS, 1700, IN THE BEGINNING | 


OF ROBE'S GEOGRAPHY. 


F all that William rules, or Robe 
Deſcribes, great Rhea, of thy globe z 

When or on poſt-horſe, or in chaiſc, 

With much expence, and little calc, 
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My deſtin'd mites I ſhall have gone, 

By T.:ames or Maeſe, by Po or Rhone, 

And ſound no foot of earth my own ; þ 
Great Mother, let me once be able 

To have a garden, houſe, and ſtable ; 
Thar I may read, and ride, and plant, 
Superior to defire or want ; | 
And as health fails, and years increaſe, 
Sit down, and think, and die, in peace. 
Oblige thy favourite undertakers | 
To throw me in but twenty acres ; 
This number ſure they may allow ; 

For paſture ten, and ten for plo gh: 
Tis all that I could-wiſh or hope, 

For me and John, and Nell and Crop, 

Then, as thou wilt, diſpoſe the reſt 
(And let not fortune ſpoil the jeft) 

To thoſe who, at the market-rate, 
Can barrer honour for eſtate. 

Now, if thou grant'ſt me my requeſt, 
To make thy votary truly bleſt, 5 
Leſt curſt revenge and ſaucy pride 
To ſome bleak rock ſar off be tied; 

Nor e'er approach my rural ſeat, 
To tempt me to be baſe and great. 

And, Goddeſs, this kind office done, 
Charge Venus ta, command her ſon 
(Where-ever elſe ſhe lets him rove) 

To ſhun my houſe, and field, and grove : g 
Peace cannot dwell with Hate or Love. 

Hear, gracious Rea, what I ſay : 

And thy petitioner ſhall pray. 


— 


N | 
WRITTEN IN THE BEGINNING OE MEZERAY'S 


| | I | 
HATF'ER thy countrymen have done, 
By law, and ſword and gun, 3 

In thee is faithfully recited: 

And all the living world, that view 
Thy work, give thee the'praiſes due, 
At once inſtructed and delighted. 
Yet for the fame of all theſe deeds 

What beggar in the Invalids, 

With lameneſs broke, andblindneſs ſmitten, 
Wiſh'd ever decently to die, | 
To have been either Mezeray, 

Or any monarch he has written ? 


III. 


It's ſtrange, dear author, yet it true is, 
That down from Pharamond to Louis, 
All covet lite, yet call ir pain; | 

All feel the ill, yet ſhun the cure: 

Can ſenſe this paradox endure ? 
Reſolve me, Cambray, and Fontaine. 
FFF ; 
The man, in graver tragick known 
(Though his beſt part long fince was done), 
Still on the ſtage deſires to tarry : gd 
| And he, who play'd the Harlequin, 
After the jeſt ſtill loads the ſcene, 
Unwilling to retire, though weary. 
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WRITTEN IN THE NOUVEAUX INTERETS DES 
PRINCES DE L*EUROPE, 


LEST be the princes, who have ſought 
For pompous names, or wide dominion ; 
That by their error we are taught 
That happineſs is but opinion! 


ADRIANI MORIENT1IS AD ANIMAM 
SC AM. „ 


NIMULA vagula, blandula, 

Hoſpes, comeſque corporis, 

Quæ nunc abidis in loca, : 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula ? 
Nec, ut ſoles, dabis joca. 


Ps, FEE 


WF 4-4 


BY MONSIEUR FONTENELLE. 


Ma petite ame, ma mignonne, 

Ju t'en vas donc, ma fille, & Dieu ſache on tu 
vas: Ws 

Tu pars ſeulette, & uut trembletante, helas ! 

Que deviendont tant de jolis ebats? | 


wr ED — 


POOR, little, pretty, fluttering thing, 
Muſt we no longer live together ? 
And doſt thou prune thy trembling wing, | 
To take thy flight theu know ſt not whither ? 
Thy humorous vein, thy pleaſing folly, © 05 + 
Lies all neglected, all forgot: 
And, penſi ve, wavering, melancholy, 
Thou dreav'ſt and hop'ſt thou know'ſt no: 
what. 5 N * 41 


— .  — 


1 


A PASSAGE IN THE VORLE ENCOMIUM 
OF ERASMUS IMTTATED. is 


en awſul pomp, and melancholy ſtate, | 
See ſettled Reaſon on the judgment feat: 


Fear, 
And thoughtful Foreſight, and tormenting Care: 
lar from the throne, the trembling Pleaſures 
ſtand, 
Chain'd up, or exi''d by her ſte-n command. 
Wretched her ſubjects, gloomy fits the queen; 
Till happy Chance reverts the cruel ſcene ; 
And apiſh Folly, with he: wild reſort 
Of wit and jeſt, diſturbs the ſolemn court. 
See the fantaſtic minſtrelſy advance, 
To breathe the ſong, and animate the dance. 
Bleſt the uſurper happy the ſurpriſe! 
Her mimic poſtures catch our eager eyes; 
Her jingling bells afſe& our captive ear; 
-\nd in the fights we fee, and ſounds we hear, 
Againſt our judgment, ſhe our ſenſe employs ; 
Ihe laws of troubled Reaſon ſhe deſtroys, 


Around her crowd Diltruſt, and Doubt, and, ; 
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And in their place rejoices to indite - | 
Wild ſchemes of mirth, and plans of looſe des 


light, 
10 
DR SHERLOCK 
ON 11s 


| PRACTICAL .DISCOURSE CONCERNING 
6 e DEATH. N a 


ORGIVE the Muſe, who, in unhallowid 
— . . 


The Saint one moment from his God detains ; 


Vor ſure, what!er you do, where-e'er you are, 

- 'Tis all but one good work, one conſtant prayer: 
Forgive her; and intreat that God, to whom 

j Thy favour'd vows with kind acceptance come, 
Jo raiſe her notes to that ſublime degree, 

| Which ſuits a ſong of piety and thee. 
Wondrous good man | whoſe lahours may re- 


_ 9 

| The force of ſin, may ſtop the rage of hell; 

Thou, like the Baptiſt, from thy God waſt ſent 
The crying voite, to bid the world repent.  * 

The Youth ſha!l ſtudy, and no more engage 

Their flattering wiſhes for uncertain age; 


No more, with fruitleſs care and cheated ſtrife, 


* Chaſe fleeting pleaſure through this maze of 
life; 53553 NS 
Finding the wretched all they here can have, 
But preſent food, and but a future grave: 
Each, great as Philip's victor ſon ſhall view 
This abject world, and, weeping, alk a new. 
Decrepit Age ſhall read thee, and confeſs 

Thy labaurs can aſſuage, where medicines ceaſe ; 


Shall bleſs thy worde, their. wounded ſoul's re- 


lief ö f 
The drops "that ſweeten their laſt dregs of life; 
Shall look to Heaven and laugh at all beneath; 
| Own riches gather d, trouble; fame, a breath; . 


And Life amill, whoſe only cure is Death. 


Thy even thoughts with ſo much plainneſs 
# RW. Tn 
Their ſenſe untutor'd Infancy may know : 
Yet to ſuch height is all that plainneſs wrought, 
- Wit may admire, and ſetter'd pride be taught. 
Eaſy in words thy ſtyle, in ſenſe ſublime, | 
On its bleſt ſteps each age and ſex may riſe z 
'Tis like the ladder in the Patriarch's dream, 
Its foot on ear h, its height above the ſkies; 
Diffus'd its virtue, boundleſs in its power ; 
?Tis public health, and univerſal cure: 
Of heavenly manna tis a ſecond feaſt ; | 


A nation's food, and all to every taſte, 


10 its laſt height mad Britain's ' guilt was. 
rear'd; | 
And various death for various crimes ſhe fear'd. 
With your kind work her drooping hopes re. 
vive ; n 


| You bid her read, repent, adore, and live: 


ns . 0 „ 3 
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You wreſt the bolt ſrom Heaven's avenging 
hand ; 
stop ready death, and fave a ſinking land. 
O! fave us ſtill ; ſtill bleſs us with thy ſtay : 
O! want thy heaven, till we have learnt the 


Conſeſs the various attributes of ſame 
Collected and complete in William's name ; 
1o all the liſtening world relate 
(As thou doſt his ſtory read) 
That nothing went before ſo great, 


way : And nothing greater can ſucceed, 
Reſuſe to leave thy deſtin'd charge too ſoon ; IL. 
And, for the church's good, defer thy own : . ; | : 
O! live; and let thy works urge our belief; Thy native Latium was thy darling care, 
Live to explain thy doctrine by thy life; Prudent in peace, and terrible in war : 
Till future infancy, baptiz'd by thee, The boldeft virtues that have govern'd earth 
Grow ripe in years, and old in piety; 5 From Latium's ſruitful womb derive heir birth. 
Till Chriſtians, yet unborn, be taught to die. Then turn to her fair- written page 1 
Then, in full age and koary holineſs, From dawning childhood to eſtabliſh'd age 
Retire, great teacher | to thy promis'd bliſs : The glories of her empire trace; 
Uatouch'd thy tomb, uninjur d be thy duſt, Confront the heroes of thy Roman race; 
As thy own fame among the future juſt; And let the juſteſt palm the viRor's temples j 
Till in laſt ſounds the dreadful trumpet ſpeaks ; grace. 
: Till judgment calls, and quicken'd Nature III. : 
© wakes; — ä 1 
Till, ee utmoſt earth, and deepeſt ſea, Sn ſo —_ Fea ar ng | — [wains, 
Our ſcatter'd atoms find their deſtin'd way, But 5 8 ee lated RR ant plainss, 
In haſte to clothe their kindred ſouls again, Obſcur'd the alters: of bis ati 
Perfe& our ſtate, and build immortal man: Mum this ol 5 3 arid reli Ba "74% 5 
Then fearleſs thou, who well ſuſtain'dſt the fight, Cha ND lai 8 ee, * * 
. To paths of joy, or tracts of endleſs light, ond d to dart the pointed blogs 
; | | , 
Lead - 3 thals. who heard thee, and be- Or lead the forwnrd yourk t6-mnhinouins 
EEE: , 3 | Stern Brutus was with too much horror good, 
Mid a flock, great ſhepherd! be re- Holding his faſces ſtain'd with filial blood. 
z 5 =" Fabius was wile, but with exceſs of care 
And 3 heaven with millions thou haſt He ſav' d his country, but prolong'd the war. 


While Decius, Paulus, Curius, greatly fought, 
And by their ſtrict examples taught 
: How wild deſires ſhould be controll'd, 


8 | And how much brighter virtue was than gold; 
CAR MEN 8 E CUL A R E, They ſcarce their ſwelling thirlt of . could 


ate it. 


ooo 


* — 


; hide; 
FOE THE YEAR I700, And boaſted poverty with too much pride. 
: | | Exceſs in youth made Scipio leis rever'd ; 
TO THE KING. And Cato, dying, ſeem'd to own he ſear'd. 
| Julius with honour tam'd Rome's foreign foes; 
* Aﬀſpice, venturo letentur ut emnia ſæculo: 


But patriots fell, ere the dictator roſe : 
And, while with clemency Auguſtus reign'd, 
Spiritus, & quantum ſat erit tua dicere fatta ! »» | The monarch was ador'd ; the city chain'd. 


« 0 mibi tam longe maneat pars ultima vite, 


Via. Eclog. iv | IV. | 
| | With juſteſt honour be their merits dreſt; 
| | But be their failings too confeſt : 

1 elder look, great Janus, caſt Their virtue like their Tyber's fload * ; 
5 into the long record of ages paſt: Rolling, its courſe defign'd their country's good. 
A s Review the years in faireſt action dreſt But oft the torrent's tos impetuous ſpeed 

5 With noted white, ſuperior to the reſt; From the low earth tore ſome polluting weed; 
rife > tas deriv'd, and chronicles begun, And with the blood of Jove there always ran 

, From empires founded, and from battles won ; Some viler part, ſome tincture of the man, 
3 dhe w all the ſpoils by valiant kings atchiev d, | | 


And groaning nations by their arms reliev'd; ; V. 
he wounds of patriots in their country's cauſe, | Few virtues after theſe ſo far prevail, 

And happy power ſuſtain'd by wholeſome jaws ; But that their vices more than turn the ſcale : 

In comely rank call every merit forth, Valour grown wild by pride, and power by rage, 

mprint on every act its ſtandard-worth ; Did the true charms of majeſty impair; 
© glorious parallels then downward bring Rome by degrees, advancing more in age, 

To modern wonders, and to Britain's king; Shew'd ſad remains of what had once ber 

Wich equal juſtice, and hiſtoric care, \ fair; : 
eir laws, their toils, their arms, with his com- Till heaven a better race of men ſupplies : 


2 — And glory ſhoots new beams from Weſtern Miez 
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| TED : 
Turn then to Pharamond and Charlemain, 
Aad the long heroes of the Galhc ſtrain ; 
Experienc'd chiefs, for hardy proweſs known, 
And bloody wreaths in venturous battles won. 
From the firſt William, our great Norman king, 
"The bold Plantagenets and ] udors bring; 
Hufſtrious vntues, who, by turns have roſe 
In foreign fields to check Britannia's foes ; 
With happy laws her empire to ſuſtain, 
And with full power aſſert her ambient main. 
But ſometimes too induſtrious to be great, 
Nor patient to expect the turns of fate, 
They open'd camps, deform'd by civil fight, 
And made proud conquelt trample over right : 
Diſparted Britain mourn'd their doubtful ſway, 
And dreaded both, when neither would obey. 
; VII 
From Didier and imperial Adolph trace 
The glorious offspring of the Naſſau race, 
Devoted lives to public liberty ; 
The chief ſtill dying, or the country free. 
't hen ſee the kindred blood of Orange flow, 
From warlike Cornet, through the lines of Beau 
Through Chalon next, aud there with Naſſau 
zoin, * 3 
From Rhone's fair banks tranſplanted to the 
Rhine. 
Bring next the royal liſt of Stuarts forth, 
Undaunted minds that rul'd the rugged north: 
Til: Heaven's decrees by ripening times are 
ſhown ; 
Till Scotland's kings aſcend tne Engliſh throne ; 
Aud the fair rivals live for ever one. 


VIII. 


Janus, mighty deity, 

Be kind; and, s thy ſearching eye 

Does cur modern ſtory trace, 

Finding ſome of Stuart's race 

Unhappy, pals their annals by: 
No harſh reflection let remembrance raiſe: 
Forbear to mention what thou canſt not praiſe : 
But, as thou dwell'ſt upon that heavenly name“, 
To grief for ever ſacred, as to fame, 
Oh!] read it to thyſelf ; in ſilence weep ; 
And thy convulſive ſorrows inward keep : | 
Leſt Britain's grief ſhould waken at the ſound, 
And blood guſh freſh from her eternal wound. 


IX. 


Whither would'ſt thou further look? 
Read William's acts, and cloſe the ample book: 
Peruſe the wonders of his dawning life: 

How, like Alcides, he began; 
With infant patience calm'd ſeditious ſtrife, 

And quell'd the ſnakes which round his cradle 

ran. 
. . 

Deſcribe his youth, attentive to alarms, 


By dangers form d, and perfected in arms: 
* Mary, 


L 


| What trophies o'er our captiv'd hearts he rears, 
| By arts of peace more potent than by wars : 


And loling nor its luſtre nor its weight. 


When conquering, mild ; when conquer'd, not 
diſgrac'd; 
By wrongs not leſſen'd, nor by triumphs rais'd 
Superior to the blind events 
Of little human accidents; 
And conſtant to his firſt decree, 8 
To cur. the proud, to ſet the injur'd free; 
lo bow the haughty neck, and raiſe the ſup- 
pliant knee, Bi 
; XI. | | A 
His opening years to riper manhood bring; 


And lez the hero perfect in the king: 


Imperious arms by manly reaſon ſway'd, 

And power ſupreme by free conſent obey'd; 
With how much haſte his mercy meets his foes, 
And how unbounded his forgiveneſs flows; 
With what deſire he makes his ſubje ds bleſs'd, 
Hs ſavours graitcd ere his throne addreſs'd : 


How o'er himſelf as oe the world he 1eigns, 
His morals ſtrengthening what his law ordains. 


XII. 


Through all his thread of life already ſpun, 
Becoming grace and proper action run: 
The piece by Virtue's equal hand is wrought, 
Mixt with no crime, and ſhaded with no fault; 
No footſteps of the victor's rage 
Left in the camp where William did engage: 
No tincture of the monarch's pride 
Upon the royal.purple ſpy'd : ; 
His fame like gold, the more ' tis try'd, 
The more ſhall its intrinſic worth proclaim; 
Shall pais the combat of the ſearching flame, 
And triumph o cr the vanquiſh'd heat, 
For ever coming out the tame, 


XIII. 
Janus, be to William juſt; ; 
Jo faithful Hiſtory his actions truſt : 
Command her, with peculiar care 
To trace each toil, and comment every war: 
His ſaving wonders bid her write 
In characters diſtinctly bright; 
That each revolving age may read 
The Patriot's piety, the Hero s deed: 


And 1:11 the fire inculcate to his ſon She n. 
Tranſmiſſi ve leſſons of the king's renown 3 Wart p 
That William s glory e ſtill may live; Viſ:mbj 
hen all that preſe..t art can give, Ard wit 
the pillar'd marble, and the tablet braſs, he th 
Mouldering drop the victor's prailc ; oy hi 
When the great monuments of his power ti 
Shall now be viſible no more: _ dens k 
When Sambre ſhall have chang'd her winding RES 
flood; i 

And children aſk, where Namur ſtood. xk, 
War: 

XIV. * 

Namur, proud city, how her towers were ann d Through 
How ſhe contenan'd th' approaching foe a 400 king, 
Till ne by William's trumpets was alarm © You, 1 


And ſhook, and ſunk, and fell bencath his blow 


— 


ww 
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ove and Pallas, mighty powers, 
Guided the here to the hoſtile towers, 
Perſeus ſeem'd leſs (wift in war, 
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| In the dank marſhes finds her glorious theme, 


And plunges after him through Boyne's - fierce 
ſtream | 1 e 


When, wing'd with ſpeed, he flew through air. She bids the Nereids run with trembling haſte, 


Embattled nations ſtrive in vain 
The hero's glory to reſtrain : 1 8 : 
$rcams arm'd with rocks, and mountains red with 


| To tell old Ocean how the Hero paſt. 
The God rebukes their fear, and owns the praiſe 
| Worthy that arm, whoſe empire he obeys. 


— his ſpire. A | 
In vaio againſt his force conſpire, P : ; WC | . 
Scheld boats the dreadful height appear ! Pack to his Albion ſhe delights to bring 


And lo! Britannia's liens u aving there, 


XV. 5 


Europe freed, and France repell'd, 

The Hero from the height beheld: 
He ſpake the word, that war and rage ſhould ceaſe z 
He bid the Maeſe and Rhibe in lafety flow; 

And dictated a laſting peace 

To the rejoicing world below, 
Ta reſcued ſtates, and vindicated crow ns. 
His equal hand preſcrib'd their ancient bounds ; 
Ordain'd, whom every province ſhould obey ; 
How far each monarchy ſhould extend his ſway ; 
Taught them how clemency made power rever'dg 
And that the prince belov'd was truly fear'd. 
Firm by his fide unſpotted honour ſtood, 
Pleas'd to confeſs him not: ſo great as good : 
Hit head with brighter beams fair Virtue deck'd, 
Than thoſe which all his numerous crowns reflect; 
Etabliſh'd Freedom clapp'd ber joyful wings; 
Prochim'd the firſt of men, and beſt of kings. 


XVI. : 


Whither would the Muſe aſpire 

With Pindar's rage, without his fire ? 

Pardon me, Janus, *twas a fault, 

Created by too great a thought: 

Mindleſs of the God and day, 

from thy altars, Janus, ſtray, 
From thee, and from myſelf, borne far away. 

The fiery Pegaſus diſdains 
To mind the rider's voice, or hear the reins : | 
When glorious fields and opening camps he views, 

He runs with an unbounded looſe: 3 
Hrily the Muſe can fit the headſtrong horſe; | 
Nor would the, if ſhe could, check his impetuous 

force ; 

Wah the glad noile the cliffs and vallies ring, 
While the through earth and air purſues the king. 


XVII. 


She now beho1ds him on the Belgic ſhore, 

Whilſt Britain's tears his ready help implore; | 

Vii:mbling tor her ſake his rifing cares, 

at with wiſe ſilence pondering vengeful wars, 

The through the raging ocean now 85 

8 bim advancing his auſpicious prow; 

Eiben adverſe winds and winter ſcas, 

Wing the moments that defer our eaſe: 

* to wield the ſceptre's dangerous weight, 

d taking the command » to ſave the ſtate ; 

ugh, ere the douhtful gift can be ſecur'd, 1 

* Wars muſt be ſuſtain'd, new Wounds endur'd, 
XVIII. . f 

Nough rough lerne's camps ſhe ſounds alarms, 


\ Kingdoms „ei te be redeem” ; 
You, Av. jet te be re cem'd by arms; 


Ihe humbleſt vigor, and the kindeſt king. 


1 Albion with open triumph would receive 


Her hero, nor obtains his leave : 

Firm he 1ej<&s the altars ſhe would raiſe 
| And thanks the zcal, while he declines the praiſe, 

Again ſhe follows him through Belgia's land, 
And countries often ſav'd by William's hand; 
Hears joyful nations bleſs thoſe' happy toils, 
Which freed the people, but return'd the ſpoils,» 
In various views ſhe tries her conſtant theme; 
Finds him in councils, and in arms the fame 
When certain to o'ercome, inclin'd to fave, 
Tardy to vengeance, and with mercy brave, 


XX. 


Sudden another ſcene employs her ſight; 

She ſcts her hero in another light ; 

| Paints his great mind ſuperior to ſucceſs, 

Declining conqueſt, to eſtabliſh prace : 

She brings Aſtrea down to earth again; 

And Quiet, brooding oer his future reign, 
XXI. 


Then with unweary wing the Goddeſs ſoars 
Eaſt, over Danube and Propontis? ſhores 
Where jarring empires, ready to engage, 
Retard their armies, and ſuſpend their rage; 


Till William's word, like that of Fate, declares, 


If they ſhall ſtudy peace, or lengthen wars, 

How ſacred his renown for equal laws, 

To whom the world defers its commoa cauſe ! 

How fair his friendſhips, and his leagues how juſt, 

Waom every nation courts, whom all religions 
truſt ! 

XXII. 


| | 
From the Mzotis to the Northern ſea, 


The Goddeſs wings her deſperate way; 

Sees the young Muſcovite, the mighty. head, 

Whole ſovereign terror forty nations dread, 

loamoui'd with a greater*s monarch” praiſe, 

And paſſing half the earth to his embrace: 

She in his rule bchelds his Volga's force, 

Yer precipices with imp<tuous iway 

Breaking, and as he rolls his rapid courſe, | 

Drowning, or bearing down, whatever meets his 
p way. x 

But her 0 king ſhe likens to his Thames, 

With gentle courſe devolving fruitful ſtreams ; 

Serene yet ſtrong, majeſtic yet ſedate, 

Swift without vioience, without terror great, 

Each ardent nymph the riſing current craves 

Fach ſhepherd's prayer retards the parting waves; 

The valcs along the bank their ſweets diicloſe ; 

Freſh flowers for ever riſe; and truitful harveſt 

| grows. | 

| XXIII. x 

Yet whither would th' adventurous Goddeſs go? 


i 


Secs ſhe not clouds, and eartk, and main, below? 
2 2 5 | 
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Future, into great Rhea's pregnant womb; 


And make us happy» as our king is great, 


Bid the great months begin their joyful round, 


354 


Minds ſhe the tangers of the Lycian coaſt, *' 


And fields, Where mad Belerophen u as loſt ? 
Or is her towering flight reclaim'd 
By ſeas from lcarus's downfall nam'd ? 
Vain is the call, and uſelcls the advice: 
To wiſe perſuaſion deaf, and human cries, 
Yet upward ſhe inceſſant flies; 
Reſolv'd to reach the high empyrean ſphere, 
And tell great Jove, ſhe ſings his image here 
To atk for William an Olympic crown, ot; 
To Chromius' ſtrength, and Theron's ſpeed un- 


| known, | 
Till, Joſt in trackleſs fields of ſhining day, 
Unable to diicern the way, | 

Which Naſſau's virtue only could explore, 
Untouch'd, unknows; to any Mule before gz 
She, from the noble precipices thrown, _ 
Comes ruſhing with, uncommon ruin down, 

Slorious attempt! unhappy fate! 
The ſong too daring, and the theme too great! 
Vet rather thus ſhe wills to dic; 
Than in continued annals live, to ſing 
A ſecend hero, or a vulgar King; 

And with ignoble ſafety fly | 
In fight of earth, along a middle ſky, 


XXIV. 


To Janus altars, and the pumerous throng 
That round his myltic temple preſs, N ö 
For William's life and Albion's peace, 

Ambitious Muſe, reduce the roving ſong. 
Janus, caſt thy forward eye 


Where young ideas brooding lie, 
And tender images of things to come: 

Tiih, by thy high commands rcleas'd, 
Till, by thy hand in proper atoms drefsd 
In decent order they advance to light ; [ 
Yet then too ſwiftly fleet by human fight ; 
And meditate tao ſoon their everlaſting flight. 


XXV. 


Nor beaks of ſhips in naval triumph borne, 
Nor ſtandards from the hoſlile ramparts torn, 
Nor trophies brought from battles won, 
Nor oaken wreath, nor mural crown, 
Can any tuture honours give 
To the victorious monarch's name: 
The plenitude of William's fame 
Can no accumulated ftores receive. 
Shut then, auſpicious God, thy ſacred gate, 


* 


Be kind, and with a milder hand 

Cloſing the volume of the finiſh' age 
(Though noble, twas an iron page), 

A more delightful leaf expand, 

Frer from alarms, and fierce Bellona's rage: 


By Flora ſome and ſome by Ceres crown'd: 
Teach the glad hours to ſcatter, as they fly, 

Soft quiet, gentle love, and endleſs joy; 

Lead foi th the years for peace and plenty fam'd, + 
Frem Saturn's rule and better metal nam d. 


XXVI. 


Secure by William's care let Britain ſtand ; 
Nor drcad the beld.iavader's hand: 


þ 


4 


| Waich William's boſem wears, or hand beſtows 


„ 
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From adverſe ſhores in ſafety let her hear 

Foreign calamity, and diftant war 2 

Of which let her, great Heaven, no portion 

x bear ! | 

Betwixt the nations let her hold her ſcale, 

And, as ſhe wills, let cither part prevail: 

Let her glad vallies ſmile with waving corn; 

Let fleecy flocks her riſing hills adorn, + 

Around her coaſt let firong defence be ſpread , 

Let fair abundance on her breaſt be ſhed ; 

And _—_ ſweets bloom round the Goddel?? 
cad | 


XXVII. 
Where the white towers and ancient roofs did ſtand, 
Remains of Wolſey's or great Henry's hand, 
To age now yielding, or devour'd by flame, 
Let a young Phœnix raiſe her towering head; 
Her wings with lengthen'd honour let her ſpread; 
And by her greatneſs ſhew her builder's fame: 
Auguſt and open as the hcro's mind, 

Be her capacious courts deſign'd ; 

Let every facred pillar bcar 
Trophies of arms, and monuments of war, 
The king fhall there in Parian marble breathe, 
His ſhoulder bleeding freſh ; and at his fect 

Diſarm'd ſhall lie the threatening death 
(For ſo was ſaving Jove's decree complete). 
Echind, that angel jhall be plac'd, whoſe ſhield 

Sav'd Europe, in the blow repell'd ; 
On the firm baſis, from his oozy bed, 

Boyne ſhall raiſe his laurel'd head; 

And his immortal ſtream be known, 
Artfully waving through the wounded ſtone: 


XXVIII. 0 


And thou, imperial Windſor, ſtand enlarg'd, 
With all the monarch's trophies charg'd : 
Thou, the fair heaven, that doſt the ſtars ineloſe, 


On the great champions who ſupport his throne, 
And virtues neareſt to his own, 


XXIX. 


Round Ormond's knee, thou ty'ſt the myli 
ſtring, | 8 
That makes the knight companion to the king, 
From glorious camps return'd, and foreign fel 
Bowing before thy fainted warrior's ſhrine, 
Faſt by his great forefathe1's coats, and ſhields 
Blazon'd from Bohun's or from Butler's line, 
He hangs his arms; nor fears thoſe, arms {ol 
- thine | 
With an unequal ray ; or that his deed 
With paler glory ſhould recede, 
Eclips'd by theirs, or lefſen'd by the fame 
Ev'n of his own maternal Naſſau's name. 


XXX. 


| Thou ſiniling ſeeſt great Dorſet's worth confelty 


The ray diſtinguiſhing the patriot's breaſi; 
Born, to protect and love, to help and pleaſe; 
Sovereigu of wit, and ornament of peace. 
O] long as breath informs this flecting frame, 
Ne'er let me pals in ſilence Dorſet's name; 


N cer ceaſe to mention the continued debt, 


Which the great patron only would forget, , 
And duty, long as life, muſt ſtudy to acqul 
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„ Inure them in feign'd camps to real arms; 
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XXXI. 

Renown'd in thy records ſhall Ca'ndiſh ſtand, 
Aſcrting legal power and juſt command: 
Jo the great houſe thy fayour ſhall be ſhown, 

The father's ſtar tranſmifſive to the ſon. 

From thee the Talbot's and the Seymour's race 
foforn''d, their ſire's immortal ſteps ſhall trace. 
Happy, may their ſons receive 

The bright reward, which thou alone canſt give! 
* r 2. „ Fer XXXII. 1 p 


And if a God theſe lucky numbers guide ; 

If ſure Apollo o'er the verſe preſide; = 

Jerſey, belov'd by all, (for all muſt feel 
The influence of a form and mind, 

Where comely grace and conſtant virtue dwell, 
Jerſey ſhall at thy altars ſtand; 
Shall there receive the azure band, 

That faireſt mark of favour and of fame, 

Familiar to the Villiers“ name. 

„ XX - 


Science to raiſe, and knowledge to enlarge, 

Be our great maſter's future charge; | 
To write his own Memoirs, and leave his heirs 
High ſchemes of government, and plans of wars; 
By fair rewards our noble youth to raiſe v. 8 
To emulous merit, and to thirſt of praiſe; 
To lead them out from eaſe ere opening dawn 
Through the thick foreſt and the diſtant lawn, 
Where the fleet ſtag employs their ardent care, 
And chaces give them images of war, 
To teach them vigilance by falſe alarms, 


Like mingled ſtreams, more forcible when join'd) | 


— 


Practiſe them now to curb the turning ſteed, 
Mocking the foe; now to his rapid ſpeed 

To give the rein, and in the full career 

To draw the certain ſword, or ſend the pointed 


ſpear, „ * 
5 XXIV. 
Let him unite his ſubjects hearts, 
Planting ſocieties for peaceful arts ; 
dome that in nature ſhail true knowledge found, 
And by experiment make precept ſound ; 
dome that to morals ſhall recal the age, 8 
And purge from vicious drefs the ſinking ſtage; 
Some that with care true ejoquence ſhall teach, 
Rnd to juſt idioms fix a doubtful ſpeech; 
That from our writers diſtant Tealins may know 
The thanks we to our monarch owe; * © 
And ſchools profeſs our tongue through every. 


nd, 
That has invok*d his aid, or bleſt his hand. 
XXXV. 


Let his high power the drooping Muſes rear; 
The Muſes only can reward his care: 
Tis they that guard the great A trides' ſpoils; 
Tis they that ſtill renew Ulyſſes toils; 
o them by ſmiling Jove 'twas given to fave 
tinguiſh'd patriots from the common grave; 
o them, great William's glory to recal, 
n ſtatues moulder, and when arches ſall. 
let the Muſes, with ungrateful pride, 
e ſources of their treaſure hide: 
e hero's virtue does the ſtring inſpire, 


rorus. 355. 
On William's fame their fate depends; 
With him the ſong begins; with him it ends. 
| From the bright efluence of his deed 
They borrow that refleQed light, 
With which the gaſiing lamp they feed, 


4 Whoſe beanus diſpel the damps of envious night, 


XXXVI. 


Through various climes, and to each diſtant pole, 
In happy tides let active commerce roll: N 
Let Britain's ſkips export an annual fleece, 

{ Richer than Argos brought to ancient Greece: 


| | Returning loaded with the ſhining ſtores, * | 


Which lie profuſe on either India's ſhores, 
As our high veſlcls pals their watery way, 
Let all the naval world due homage pay, 
With haſty reverence their top-honours lower, 
| Contefling the aſſerted power, 8 
To whom by Fate twas given, with happy ſway, 
To calm the earth, and vindicate the ſea, 
XXXVII. 
Our prayers are heard; our maſter's flects ſhall ge 
As far as winds can bear, er waters low, —_ 
New lands to make, new India's to explore, 
la worlds unknown to plant Britannia's power 
Nations yet wild by precept to reclaim, 
| And teach them arms and arts in William's name. 


XXXVIII. 

With humble joy, and with reſpe&ful fear, 

The liſtening people ſhalt his ſtery hear, 

The wounds he bore, the dangers he ſuſtain'd, 
How far he conquer'd, and how well he reign'd ; 
{Shall own his mercy equal to his fame, 

And form their children's accents to his name, 
laquiring how, and when, from Heaven he 
1 came. wn 

Their regal tyrants ſhall with bluſhes hide 
Their little luſts of arbitrary pride, 

Nor bear to ſee their vaſſals ty'd; 8 
When William's virtues raiſe their opening thought, 
His forty years for public freedom tought, 

Europe by his hand ſuſtain'd, | 

His conqueſt by his piety reſtrain'd, | 

And o'cr himſelf the lait great triumph gain'd. 


XXXIX. 


Ilgqgdeas of deſtructive power, 

Spirits that hurt, and godheads that devour : 
New incenſe they ſhall bring, new altars raiſe, 
And fill their temples. with a ſtranger's pre; 


A With the great father's character they find 


Viſibly ſtampt upon, the hero's mind; 
And own a preſent Deity confeſt, 


| 1a valous that preſerv'd, and power that bleft, 


XI.. 


Through the large convex of the azure ſky 

(For thither Nature caſts our common eye} 

Fierce meteors ſhoot their arbitrary light; 

And comets march with law leſs horror bright; 

Theſe hear no rule, no righteous order oven 4 

Their influence dreaded as their ways unknown 

Through threatea'd lands they wild deſtruction 
throw, ; i . , 


len wich big Joy they ſtrike the living 1yre. 


| Till ardent prayer averts the poblic vrog, 
- 14 4-3 : 


No longer ſhall their wretched zeal adore 0 : 
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But the bright orb that bleſſes all above, 
The ſacred fire, the real ſon of Fove, 
Roles not his actions by capricious will; 
Nor by ungovern'd power declines to ill: 
Fix'd by juſt laws, he goes for ever right:  _ 
Man knows his courſe, and thence adores his light. 


XLI. | "*2 


© Janus! would intreated Fate conſpire 
To grant what Britain's wiſhes could require; 
Above, that Sun ſhould ceaſe his v ay to go, 
Ere William ceaſe to rule, and bleſs below: 
But a relentleſs Deſtiny 
Urges all that e'er was born: | 
Snatch'd from her arme, Britannia once muſt 
mourn | 
The Demi-God ; the earthly half muſt die. 
Yet if our incenſe can your wrath remove; 
If human prayers a ail on minds above 
Exert, great God! thy jatercſt in the ſky, 
Gain each kind Power, cach guardian Deity , 
That, conquer'd by the public vow, 
They bear the diſmal miſchief far au ay! 
O! long as utmoſt nature may allow, 
Let them retard the threaten'd day | 
Still be our maſter's life thy happy care : 
Still let his bleflings with his years increaſe 2 
To his laborious youth, conſum'd in war, 
Add lafting age, adorn'd and crown'd with peace: 
Let twiſted olives bind thole laurels faſt, n 
Whole verdure muſt for ever laſt ! 


- 5 


XLII. 
Jong let this growing æra bleſs his ſway; 
And let our ſons his preſent rule obey: | | 
On his ſure virtue long let earth rely, 0 


— 


And late let the imperial eagle fly, 
To bear the Hero through his father's ſky, 
To Leda's twins, or he trhole glorious ſpeed 
On foot prevail'd, or he who tam'd the ſteed; 
To Hercules, at length abſolv'd by fate | 
From earthly toil, and above envy great; 
To Virgil's theme, bright Cytherea's ſon, 
Bire of the Latian and the Britiſh throne : 

To all the radiant names abore, 

Rever'd by men, and dear to Jove; 

Late, Janus, let the Nafſau-ſtar 
New-born, in rifing Majeſty appear, 

To triumph over vanquiſh'd night, 

And guide the proſperous mariner 

With everlaſting beams of friendly light: 


— 


THE 
REMEDY WORSE THAN THE DISEASE. 


SENT for Ratcliffe ; was ſe ill, 
That other Doctors gave me over: 
He felt my pulſe, preſcrib'd his pill, 
And I was likely to recover. 


But, when the wit began to wheeze, 
And wine had warm'd the Politician, - 
Cur'd yeſterday of my diſeaſe, 
I dy'd laſt night of my Phyſician, 
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THE HON. COLONEL GEORGE . VILLIERS, 
DROWNED IN THE RIVER PIAVA, 1703. 


IN IMITATION OF HORACE, 1 OD, SXVIN. 


« Te maris & terrz numeroque carentis eren | 
&© Menſorem cohibent, Archyu, &c.” 


AY, deareſt Villiers, poor departed friend, 
(Since fleeting life thus ſuddenly muiꝭ end) p 
Say, what did all thy buſy hopes avail, : 
That anxious thou from pole to polc didſt (ail, 
| Ere on thy chin the ſpringing beara began 
To ſpreed a doubtful down, arid promiſe man? 
What profited thy thoughts, and toils, and cares, 
la vigour mare confirm'd, and riper years, 
To wake, cre morning dawn, to loud alarms, 
And march till cloſe of night in heavy arms 
To ſcorn the ſumme1's ſuns and winter's ſnows. 
And ſearch through every clime thy county's 
„ foes; © Ts” | 
That thou mwightſt Fortune to thy ſide engage; 
That gentle Peace might quell Bellona's rage; 
And Anna's bounty crown her ſoldier's hoary 
age 
In vain we think that free-will'd man has power 
To haſten or protra& th* appointed hour, 
Our term of life depends not on our deed ; 
Before our birth our funeral was decreed. 
Nor aw'd by foreſight, nor miſled by chance, 
Imperious Death dire &s his ebon lance ; 
Peoples great Henry's tombs, and leads up Hol- 
ben's dance. . , 
Alike muſt every ſtate and every age 


| Suſtain the univerſal tyrant's rage: 


For neither William's power, nor Mary's charms, 
Could or repel or pacity his arms. 

Young Churchill fell, as life began to bloom; 
And Bradford's trembling age expects the tomb: 
Wiſdom and eloquence in vain would plead 

One moment's reſpite for the learned head : 
Judges of writings and of men have dy'd 
Mzcenas, Sackville, Socrates, and Hyde : 

And in their various tuins the ſons mult tread 
Thoſe gloomy journies which their fires have led, 
+ The ancient Sage, who did fo long- maintain 

That bodies die, but fouls return again, ; 

With all the births and deaths he had in ſtore, 

Went out Pythagoras, and came no more. 

And modern Aſgyll, whoſe capricious thought 

Is yet with ſtores of wilder notions fraught, 

Too ſoon convinced ſhall yield that fleeting breath, 

Which play'd ſo idly with the darts of death, 
Some from the ſtranded veſſel force their waz 3 

Fearful of fate, they meet it in the ſea : 

Some, who eſcape the fury of the wave, 

Sicken on earth, and fink into a grave: 

In journies or at home, in war or peace, 

By hardſhips many, many fall by eaſe. 

Fach changing ſeaſon does its poiſon bring; 

Rheums chill the winter, agues blaſt the ſpring :. 

Wet, dry, cold, hot, at the appointed hour, . 


{ 


All act ſubſervient to the tyrant's power! 
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And when obedient Nature knows his will, 
A fly, a grape- ſtone, or a hair, can kill. 
For reſtleſs Proſerpine for ever treads 
In paths unſcen, o'er our devoted heads; 
And on the ſpacious land, and liquid main, 5 
Spreads flow d iſeaſe, or darts afflictive pain: 
Varjeiy of deaths confirm her end l aſs reign. 
On curſt Piava's banks the Goddefs ſtood, 
Shew'd her dire warrant to the riſing flood; 


When what I long muſt love, and long muſt 


mourn, | 
With fatal ſpeed was urging his return; 
In his dear country, to diſperte his care, 
And arm himself by reſt for ſuture war 
To chide his anxious friends officious fears, 
And promile to their joys his elder years: 

Oh! deftin'd head 1 and oh! ſevere decree! 
Nor native country thou, nor friend, ſhalt ſee; 
Nor war haſt thou to wage; nor year to come: 
Impending death is thine, and inſtant doom. 

Hark ! the imperious Goddeſs is obey'd: 
Winds murmur ; 

ſprrad. 
Oh! kinſman, friend Oh! vain are all the cries 
O human voice, ſtrong Deſtiny replies: 
Weep, you on earth ; for he ſhall fleep below: 
Thence none return, and thither all muſt go. 
Whoe'er thou art, whom choice or buſineſs 
leads | | : 
To this ſad river, or the neighbouring meads 
I: thou may 'ſt happen on the dreary ſhores 
To find the object which this verſe deplores, 
Cleanſe the pale corple with a religious hand 
Prom tlie pollucing weed and common fand 
Lay the dead Hero graceful in a grave 
(The only henour he can now receive), 
And fragrant mould upon his body throw, 
And plant the warrior-laurel o'er his brow : 
Light lie the earth, and flouriſh green the bough, 

So may juſt Heaven ſecure thy future life 

From foreign dangers and domeſtie (trite ! 

And, when th' infernal judge's diſmal power 

From the dark urn ſhall throw thy deſtin'd hour; 
Whey, yielding to the ſentence, breathleſs thou 
And pale ſhalt lie, as what thou buricſt now; 

May ſome kind friend the piteous object ſee, 

* rites perform to that which once was 

get: | 
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PROLOGUE, 
ePoreN AT COURT BEFORE: THE QUEEN, 
ON HER MAJESTY*:z BIRTH-DAY, 1704. 


un api ye planets, with diftinguiſh'd. 
ip ty . 

u when ye hallow'd firſt this happy night: 

"= tranſmit your friendly beams to earth, 

Aer Britannia joy'd for Anna's birth. | 

* du, Propitious ſtar, whoſe ſacred power 
ed o'er the monarch's natal hour, 

! Tadiant voyages for ever run, 


"108 t9 none but Cynthia and the Sun; 


ſnows deſcend; and waters 


{ 
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With thy fair afpeQ ſtill illoſtrate heaven; 
Kindly preſerve whar thou haſt greatly given: 
Thy influence for thy Anna we implore: 
Prolong one life; and Britain aſks no more. 
For virtue can no ampler power expreſs, 
Than to be great in war, and good in peace : 
. For thought no higher wiſh of bliſs can frame, 
Than to enjoy that virtue ſtill the ſame. 3 
Entire and lure the monarch's rule muſt prove, 
Who founds her greatnels on her ſubjeQts love; 
Who does our homage for our good require; 
| And orders that which we ſhould firſt deſire ; 
Our vanquiſh'd wills that pleaſing force obey, 8 
Her goodneſs takes our liberty away, 0 
And haughty Britain vields to arbitrary ſway, 
Let the young Auſtrian then her terrors bear, 
Great as he is, her delegate in war: | 
Let him in Thunder ſpeak to both his Spains, 
That in thele dreadful iſles a mau reigns ; 
While the bright queen does on her ſubjects ſhower 
The gentle bleflings of her ſofter power 8 
Gives ſacred morals to a vicious age, 
To temples zeal, and manners to the ſtage; 
Bids the chaſte Muſe without a bluſh appear; 
And Wit be that which Heaven and ſhe may hear. 
Minerva thus to Perſcus lent her ſhield ; 
Secure of conqueſt, ſent him to the field: 
The hero acted what the queen ordain'd; 
So was his fame complete, and Andromeda un- 
cChain'd. 5 
Mean time, amidſt her native temples fate 
] The Goddets, ftudious of her Grecian's fate, 
Taught them in laws and letters to excel, 
In acting juſtly, and in writing well. | 
Thus apt ſhe did her various power diſpoſe, 
The world was freed from tyrants, wars, and 
„ OT 
| Virtue was taught in verſe, and Athens“ glory 
role, | 
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MONSIEUR BOILEAU DESPREAUX ; 
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F BY THE VICTORY AT BLENHEIM,, 
1704. 


— cot. 


„ —Cupidnm, Pater optime, vires 

| *©* Deficiunt : neque enim quivis horrentia pilis 

© Agmiaa, nec fracta pereuntes cuſpide Gallos"— 
Hor. Sat. 1. 


| | Geek, hir'd for lire, thy ſervile Muſe rauſt 
l | 


n x 
Succeſſive ob and a glorious king; 
Muſt of a man immortal vainly boaft, y 
And bring him laurels, whatſce*er they coſt : 
What turn wilt thou employ, what colours lay 
On the event of that ſuperior day, 

In which one Engliſh ſubject's proſperous hand 
(So Jove did will; ſo Anna did command) 

| Broke the proud column of thy maſter's praiſe, 
| Which ſixty winters had conſpir'd to raiſe ? 


* 
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From the loſt field a hundred ſtandards brought 
Muſt be the work of Chance, and Fortune's ; 
fault: EC 
Bavaria's ſtars muſt be accus'd, which ſhone, 

That fatal day the mighty work was done 
With rays oblique upon the Gallic ſun : © 
Some  Dzmon, envying France, miſled ae 
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gots 
And Mars miſtook, though Louis order'd right. 
When thy * young Muſe invok'd the tuneful | 
w Nine, { FTT TS P00 
To fay how Lovis did not paſs the Rhine ; 
What work had we with Wagenheim, Arnheim, 
Places that could not be redue'd to rhyme! | ©: þ 
And, though the Poet made His laſt efforts, | 
Wurts—who could mention in heroice—Wurtz; | 


- : 


n 


The Danube reſcued, and the Empire ſav'd, 
Say, is the majeſty of verſe retriev' dd 


To ſing the princes, Louis and Eugene? 

Is it too hard in happy verſe to place 

The Vans and Vanders of the Rhine and Maeſe? 

Her warriors Anna ſends from Tweed and 
; Thames, WW 8 

That France may fall by more harmonious 

o 

Ganſt thou not Hamilton or Lumley bear? 

Would Ingoldſby or Palmes offend thy ear? 

And is there not a ſound in Marlborough's name, 5 7 


— ä a—yᷣ — 


. 


= 
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— 
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+ 
* 


Which thou and all thy brethren ought to claim, 
Sacred to verſe, and fure of endleſs fame? 


Cutts is in metre ſomething harſh to read; 
Place me the valiant Gonran in his ftead : « 
Let the intention make the number good : 
Let generous Sylvius ſpeak for honeſt Woed. 
Aud though rough Churchill ſcarce in verſe will 
| " ſtand, | . . 
So as to have one rhyme at bis command; 
With eaſe the bard, reciting Blenheim's plain, 
May cloſe the verie, remembering but the Dane, 


* : 


* * 


I grant, old friend, old foe (for ſuch we are 
Alternate as the chance of peace and war), 
That we poetic folks, who mult reſtrain 
Our meaſur'd ſayings in an equal chaia, 

Have troubles utterly unknown to thoſe, 

Who let their fancy looſe in rambling proſe; 


For inſtance now, how hard is it for me 

To make my matter and my verſe agree! 

* In one great day on Hochſtet's fatal plain, 

* French and Bavarians twenty thoufand flain : 
© Puſh'd through the Dänube to the ſhores: of 
% Squadrons eighteen, battalions twenty-ſix : 
Officers captive made, and private men, 
„Of theſe twelve hundred, of thoſe thouſands 
ten, | - ** 
e Tents, ammunition, colours, carriages, 
* ns l kettle drums!“ ſweet numbers 
12 eſe ! £9 4:4. 


"hy 


* En vain, pour te lover, &c.“ Ep. 4. 


*%* 


4... 


„ 


And would it prejudice thy ſofter vein; | | 


* 


=” 


POBMS. | 


But is it thus you Engliſh bards compoſe ? 
With Runic Jays thus tag inſipid proſe ? 


And, when you ſhould your Hero's 'deeds res 
hearſe, | 59 * 
Give us a commiſſary's liſt in verſe 3 7 0 
Why, faith! Deſpreaux, there's ſenſe in what 
you ſay; | | vas 5 
I told you where my difficulty lay: 
So vaſt, ſo numeroue, were great Blenheim's 
© ſpoils, 2 
They ſcorn the bounds of verſe, and mock the 
Muſe's toils. 1 . PLAN cull 
To make the rough recitalwaptly chime, _ 
Or bring the ſum bf Gallia's lots to rbyme, 
'Tis mighty hard: what Poet would effay 


To count the ſtreamers of my lord mayor's day? 


? 


But, tell me, hadſt thou reaſon to complain J To number all the ſeveral diſhes dreſt 
Of the rough triumphs of the lalt campaign? _ | By honeſt Lamb, laſt coronation feaſt > 


Or make Arithmetic and Epic meet, | 
And Newton's thoughts in Dryden's ſtyle repeat ? 


O Poet, had it been Apollo's will. 

| That I hid ſhar'd a portion of thy ſkill; 

Had this poor breaſt receiv'd the heavenly beam; 
Or could I hope my verſe might reach my theme; 
Vet, Boileau, yet the labouring Muſe ſhould 
I 24 
Beneath the ſhades of Marlborough's wreaths to 
. © OY N 
' Should call aſpiring Gods to bleſs her choice, 

And to their favourite ſtrains exalt their voice, 
Arms and a Queen to fing ; who, great and gocd, 
From WA Thames to Danube's wondeting 
flood TW DC, . 
- Sent forth the terror of her high eommands, 

To ſave the nations from invading hands, 

To prop fair Liberty's declining canfe, 

And fix the jarring world with equal laws. 


* 


The queen ſhovld fit in Windſor's ſacred grove, 
Attended by the Gods of War and Love : 8 
Both ſhould with equal zeal her ſmiles implore, 
To fix her joys, or to extend her power. 


2 2 Se : 
And, as great Anna's ſmiles diſpel their fear, 
With active dance ſhould her obſervance claim; 
With vocal ſhell ſhould ſound her happy name; 


ing ſhore + + + 

By his ſtrong anchor known, and filver oar; 
Should lay his enſigus at his ſovereign's feet; 
And audience mild with humble grace intreat. 


To her, his dear defence, he ſhonld complain, 


That, while he bleſſes her indulgent reign, 


Whillt furtheſt eas are by his flects ſurvey'd, 
And on his happy banks each India laid; - 
His brethreu Maeſe, and Waal, and Rhine, 
Saar 5 . 
Feel the bard burthen of oppneſſive war; 

That Danube ſcarce retains his rightful courſe 
Azainſt two rebel armies neighbouring ferce 3 
And all muſt weep ſad taptives to the Seine, 


| Unleſs nachain'd and freed: by Britain's qusen. 


Sudden, the Nymphs and Tritons ſhould * 


Their maſter Thames ſhould leave the neighbour- 


oct, 


exing 


ourſe 
force; 
eine, 
queen. 


PRIOR'S POEMS. 


The valiant ſovereign calls her general forth; 
Neither recites her bounty, nor his worth: 
She tells him, he muſt Europe's fate redeem, 
And by that labour merit her eſteem: 

She bids him wait her to the ſacred hall; 

Shows him prince Edward, and the conquer'd 
Gaul: | 

Fixing the bloody croſs upon his breaſt, 

Says, he mult die, or ſuccour the diltreſs'd ; 

Placing the Saint an emblem by his ſide, 

She tells him, Virtue arm'd muſt conquer law- 
leſs Pride. 5 | 

The Hero bows obedient, and retires : 


The queen's commands exalt the warrior's fires; 


His ſteps are to the ſilent woods inclin'd, 
The great deſign revolving in his mind ; 
When to his ſight a heavenly form appears: 
Her hand a palm, her head a laurel wears. 
Me, ſhe hegins, the faireſt child of Jove, 
Below for ever ſought, and bleſs'd above; 
Me, the bright ſource of wealth, and power, 
and fame 37 3 
(Nor need | ſay, Victoria is my name); 
Me the great father down to thee has ſent : 
He hids me wait at chy diftinguiſh'd tent, 
To execute what Anna's wiſh would have : 
Her ſulje& thou, I only am her ſlave, 

Dare then, thou much belov'd by ſmiling Fate, 
For Anna's ſake, and in her name be great: 
Go forth, and be to diſtant nations known 
My future favourite, and my darling ſon ; 

At Schellenbergh I'll manifeſt ſuſtain 

Thy glorious cauſe; and ſpread my wings 
again, 

eat o'er thy helm, in Blenheim's plain. 

The goddeſs ſaid, nor would admit reply; 

But cut the liquid air, and gain'd the ſky. 


His high commiſſion is through Britain known, | 


And thronging armies to his ſtandard run; 

He marches thoughtful, and he ſpecdy fails : 

(Bleſs him, ye ſeas! and proſper him, ye gales!) 

Belgia receives him welcome to her ſhores ; 

And William's death with leſſen'd grief de- 
pPlores: 

His preſence only muſt retrieve that loſs ; 

Marlborough to her muſt be what William was. 

So when great Atlas, from theſe low abodes 

Necall'd, was gathered to his kindred gods; 

Alcides, reſpited by prudent Fate, 

Suſtain'd the ball, nor droop'd beneath the weight. 
Secret and ſwift behold the Chief advance; 


Sees half the empire join'd and friend to France: 


The Britiſh general dooms the fight ; his ſword 

Dreadful he draws; the captains wait the word. 

Anne and St George the charging hero cries: 

Shrill echo from the neighbouring wood replies 

Anne and St. George — At that auſpicious ſign 

The ſtandards move; the adverſe armies join. 

Of eight great hours, Time meaſures out the 
ſands; | ® | 

And Europe's fate in doubtful balance ſtands: 

The ninth, Victoria comes; ——0'er Marlbo- 

rough's head 

Confeſs'd ſhe ſits; the hoſtile troops recede : 


Iruwyks the Goddeſs from her prowile ltecd. 


1 


* 


| The eagle, by the Britiſh lion's might 


359 


Unchain'd and free, dire&s her upward flight: 

Nor did ſhe &'er with ſtronger pin ions ſoar 

From 2 bank, than now from Danube's 

| ore. 8 

Fir'd with the thoughts which theſe ideas 

raiſe, . : | 

And great ambition of my country's praiſe; 

The Englrſh Muſe ſhould like the Mantua 

| riſe, - ; 21 

| Scornful of earth and clouds, ſhould reach 

the ſkies, 

With wonder (though with envy till) purſued 

by human eyes. | | 
But we mult change the ſtyle—juſt now I ſaid, 

I n&'er was maſter of the tuneſul trade; 

Or the ſmall genius which my youth could boaſt, 

in proſe and buſineſs hes extinct and loſt: 

Bleſs'd, if I may ſome younger Muſe excite ; 

Point out the game, and animate the flight; 

That, from Marſeilles to Calais, France may 
know, 8 850 

As we have conquerors, we have poets too; 


And either laurel does in Britain grow; 


That, though among ourſelves, with too much 
heat, | 

We ſometimes wrangle, when we ſhould debate 

(A conſequential ill which freedom draws; 

A bad effect, but from a noble cauſe ;) 

We can with univerſal zeal advance, 

To curb the faithleſs arrogance of France; 


- Nor ever ſhall Britannia's ſons refuſe 


To anſwer to thy Maſter or thy Muſe ; 

Nor want juſt ſubject for victorious ſtrains, 

While Marlborough's arm eternal laurels gains; 

And where old Spenſer ſung, a new Eliza 
reigns, ' | © 


- 


— 


- *. 
UPON THIS PASSAGE IN THE SCALIGERIANA! 
Les Allemans ne ce ſoucient pas quel Vin its 


« boivent pourveu que ce ſoit Vin. mi quel La» 
« tin ils parlent pourveau que ce ſoit Latin.“ 


WW HEN you with High-Dutch Heeren dine, 
Expect falſe Latin, and ſtumm'd wine: 


They never taſte, who always drink; 


They alwa,s talk, who never think. 


10 A | | 
CHILD OF QUALITY, 
FIVE YEARS OLD, I704. 

THE AUTHOR THEN FORTY, 
8 
ORDS, knights, and ſquires, the nume- 
rous bands 
That wear the fair Miſs Mary's ſetters, 
Were ſummon'd by her high command, 


| To ſhy their paſligns by their letters. 


. —— -r ͤ v] oe as 


/ 


| Though He, for all his boaſt, is forc'd to yield, | 


FOR THE PLAN OF A FOUNTAIN, 


ON WHICH ARE ; 
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My pen amongſt the reſt 1 took, | 
Left thoſe bright eyes that cannot read 
Should dart their kindling fires, and look 
The power they have to be obey d. 
pats 7 III. 
Nor quality, nor reputation, 
Forbid me yet my flame to tell 
un five years old befriends my paſſion, 
And I may wiite till ſhe can ſpell. 


For, while ſhe makes her ſilk-worms beds 
With all the tender things I ſwear ; 
Whilſt all the houſe my paſſien reads, 
In papers round her baby's hair; 
1 . 
She may receive and own my flame, 
For, though the ſtricteſt prudes ſhould know 
it, v8 | | 
She'll paſs for a moſt virtuous dame, 
And | for an unhappy poet, 
VL. : 


* 


Then too, alas ! when ſhe ſhall tear 
The lines ſome younger rival ſends; 

She'll give me leave to wiite, I fear, 
And we ſhall till continue friends. 


e's 


For, as our different ages move, 
"Tis ſo ordain'd, (would Fate but mend it!) 

That 1 ſhall he paſt making love, 527 00 
When ſhe begins to comprehend it. 


* 


9 


| PARTIAL FAME. 


In open pomp and triumph reigns: 
ſubtile Woman, if ſhe ſhould ſucceed, 
Piſowns the honour of the deed. 


OE; I. 
Tn ſturdy Man, if he in love obtains, 
T 


< 


Though She can always keep the field; 
He vaunts his conqueſts, ſhe conceals her ſhame ; | 
How partial is the yoice of Fame ! 


The Effigics of the Qu xx on a Triumphal Arch; 
The Figure of the Duxx of MaxLBokoUGH be- 


neath; and . | 
| The chief Rivers of the World round the whole 
wt 7 Wor k. 


E active ſtreams, where er your waters flow, 


| 
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What ye from Thames and Danube have been 

| taught, | "al 

How Anne commanded, and how Marlborough 
fought, 4 


uocunque æterno properatis, flumina, lapſu, 


| Divilis latè terris, populiſque remotis, 


Dicite, nam vobis Tameſis narravit & Iſter, 
Anna quid imperiis potuit, quid Marlburus 
armisSs. ; 


- — 


— 


THE CAMELEON. 


S the Cameleon, who is known 

To have no cclours of his own; 
But borrows from his neighbour's hue 
His white or black, his green or blue; 
And ſtruts as much in ready light, 
Which credit gives him upon ſight, 
As if the rainbow were in tail 
Settled on him and his. heirs male; 


| So the young *ſquire, when firſt he comes 


From country ſchool to Will's or Tom's, 
And equally, in truth, is fit | 
To be a ſtateſman, or a wit ; 

Without one notion of his own, 

He ſaunters wildly up and down, 

Till ſome acquaintance, good or bad, 
Takes notice of a ſtaring lad, 

Admits him in among the gang; 

They jeſt, reply, diſpute, harangue : 


He acts and talks, as they befriend him, 


Smear'd with the colours which they lend him, 
Thus, merely as his fortune chances, 

His merit or his vice advances. | 
If haply he the ſe& purſues, 

That read and comment upon news; 

He takes up their myſterious face ; 


He drinks his coffee without lace; 


This week his mimic tongue runs &er 
What they have ſaid the week before; 
His wiſdom fets all Europe right, 


And teaches Marlborough when to fight, 


Or if it be his fate to meet . 
With folks who have more wealth than wit; 
He loves cheap port, and double bub ; 


And ſettles in the Hum - drum club: 


He learns how ſtocks will fall or riſe; 
Holds poverty the greateſt vice; 
Thinks wit the bane of converſation ; 
And ſays that learning ſpoils a nation. 

But if, at firſt, he minds his hits, 
And drinks champaign among the wits 3 
Five deep he toalts the towering laſſes; 
Repeats you verſes wrote on glaſſes 5 
Is in the chair; preſcribes the law; 

And lies with thoſe he never ſa w. 


MERRY ANDREW. 

LY Merry Andrew, the laſt Southwar 

. fair 5 
(At Barthol'mew he did not much appear, 


Let diſtant climes 
know 2 


and fartheſt nations 


80 pee viſh was the edict of the mayor); 


gh 


wark 


PRIOR? 


At Southwark, therefore, as his tricks he 
ſhow'd, | 

Topleaſe our maſters, and his friends the crowd ; 

A huge neat's-tongue he in his right-hand held, 

His left was with a good black-pudding fill'd. 

With a grave look, in this odd equipage, 

The clowniſh mimic traverſes the ſtage. 

Why how now, Andrew! cries his brother droll ; 

To-day's conceit, methinks, is ſomething dull : 

Come on, fir, to our worthy friends explain, 

What does your emblematic worſhip mean ? 

Ouoth Andrew, Honeſt Engliſh let us ſpeak : 

Your emble—(what d' ye call 't) is heathen 
Greek. „ | 

To tongue or pudding thou haſt no pretence : 

Learning thy talent is, but mine is ſenſe. 

That buly fool I was, which thou art now; 

Defirous to correct, not knowing how; 

With very good defign, but little wit, 

Blaming or praiſing things, as I thought fit. 

for this conduct had what | deſerv d; 

And, dealing honeſtly, was almoſt ſtarv'd. 

But, thanks to my indulgent ſtars, I cat; 

Since | have found the ſecret to be great. 

0, deareſt Andrew, ſays the humble droll, 

Henceforth may I obey, and thou control; 

Provided thou impart thy uſeful ſxill. 

Bow then, ſays Andrew ; and, for once, I will. 

Be of your patron's mind, whate'er he ſays ; 

Sleep very much; think little; and talk leſs ; 
Mind neither good nor bad, nor right nor 
wrong; | 
Bit eat your pudding, flave ; and hold your 

tongue. 
Areverend prelate ſtopt his coach and fix, 
To laugh a little at our Andrew's tricks. 

Put, when he heard him give this golden rule, 

Drire on he cried) ; this fellow is no focl, 2 


Lak, * 
* HE. 


& SIMILE 


* 


EAR Thomas, didft thou never PB. 
Thy head into a tinman's ſhop ? 
There, Thomas, didft thou never fee 1 


{Tis but by way of ſimi æ) 


In jumping round a rolling cage; 
be cage, as either ſide turn'd up, 

riking a ring of bells at top? 

Mov'd in the orb, pleas'd with the chimes, | 
fooliſh creature thinks he climbs; | ; 

Vut here or there, turn wood or wire, | 
never gets two inches higher. 
$0 fares it with thoſe merry blades, 

That (riſk it under Pindus' ſhades, 

. ſong, and lofty odes, 
hey tread on ſtars, and talk with gods; 

ildancing in an airy round, | 

"Al pleas d with their own verſes' ſound ; 


taught back, how faſt ſoc er they go, 


S POEMsS. 


THE F LIE S. 


8. fire of inſeds, mighty gol, 
| (A fly upon the chariot pole 

| Cries out) what blue bottle alive 

Did ever with ſuch fury drive ? 

Tell, Beelzebub, great father, tell, 

(Says t'other, perch'd upon the wheel) 

Did ever any mortal fly 

Raiſe ſuch a cloud of duſt as 1 ? 

My judgment turn'd the whole debate: 
My valour ſav'd the ſinking ſtate. 

Zo talk two idle buzziug things; 

Toſs up their heads, and ſtretch their wings, 
But, ler the truth to light be brought, 

{ This neither ſpoke, nor t'other ſought ; 

No merit in their own behaviour : 

Both rais'd, but by their party's favour. 


þ 
2 


{ 


— 


FRENCH. 


N grey-hair'd-Celia's, wither'd arms 
As mighty Lewis lay, 

She cry'd, If I have any charms 
| My deareſt, let's away! | 
For you, my love, is all my fear, 
Hark how the drums do rattle ; | 
Alas, fir ! what ſhould you do here 

In dreadful day of battle? ; 
Let little Orange ſtay and fight, 

For danger's his diverſion; _ 
The wiſe will think you in the right, 
Not to expoſe your perſon ; 
Nor vex your thoughts how to repair 
The ruins of your glory; 
You ouyht to leave fo mean a care 
To thoſe who pen your ſtory. 
Are not Boileau and Corneille paid 
For panegyrick writing ? | 
They know how heroes may be made, 
| Without the help of fighung, 5 
When foes too ſaucily approach, 
Tis beſt to leave them fairly; 


* 
- 


{ Put ſix good horſes in your coach, 
4 {quirre] ſpend his little rage, ; And carry me to Marly. 


Let Bouflers, to ſecure your fame, 

Go take ſome town, or buy it, 

Whilſt you, great fir, at Noſtre- dame, 
Te Deum ling in quiet!“ ; 7 


— 
— 


SIS ot + 


FROM THE GREEK. 


fire, 
By native heat aſſerts his dreadful fire. 
Nouriſh'd near ſhady rills and cooling ſtreams, 


ways aſpiring, always low. 
Vo l, Iv, | 19 _ 


He to the nymphs avows his amorous flames. 
A a à 


| A PARAPHRASEZ FROM THE 


REAT Bacchus, born in thunder and in 


362 
To all the brethren at the Bell and Vine, | 
J he moral ſays; mix water with your wine 


EPIGRAM, 
e Hy carves very ill, yet will palm all the 


f meats; 

He eats more theb ſix, and drinks more than he 
eats. 

Four pipes after dinner be conſtantly ſmokes ; 

And ſeaſons his whiffs with impertinent jokes. 

Yet ſighing, he ſays, we muſt certainly break; 

And my cruel unkindneſs compels him to ſpeak ip 

For of late J invite * but four times a Meek. 


ANOTHER. 


O John I ow d great obligation; 
But John unhappily thought fit 
To publiſh 3 it to all the nation: 
Sure John and I are more than quit. 


ANOTHER. 


ES, eve y poet is a fool, 
By demonſtratien Ned can ſhow it. 
Happy, could Ned's inverted rule 
Prove every fool to be a poet. 


ANOTHER. 


HY nags, the leaneſt things alive! [ 
So very hard thou lov'ſt to drive; ; 
I heard thy anxious ceachman ſay, 
It coſt thee more in whips than hay. 


A PERSON WHO WROTE ILL, 


AND 
8 8 AGAINST ME. : 


SPOKE 


10 
J xt, Philo, untouch d, on my peaceable 
ſhelf ; 
Nor take it . that ſo little I heed thee : 
I've no envy to thee, and ſome love to my ſelf ; 
Then why ſhould I anſwer ; ſinee firſt 1 muſt 
read the? 
Drunk with Helicon's waters and double-brew'd 
bub, 
Be a linguiſt, a poet, a critic, a way ; 

To the ſoiid delight of thy well judging club, 
To the damage alone of thy bookſeller Brag. 
Purſue me with ſatire ; what harm is there 

. 
But from all vive voce reflection forbear; 
There can be no danger from what thou ſhalt 
* print; : 
There may be a little from what ow may 't 
ſwear. 


— 


ö 


PRIOR'S POEMS. 


ON THE SAME PERSON. 


WHL, faſter than his coſtive brain in. 
dites, 

' Philo's quick hand in flowinꝑ letters writes; 

His caſe appears to me like honeſt Teague's, 

When he was run away with by his legs. 

Phœbus, give Philo o'er himſelf command; 

Quicken his ſenſes, or reſtrain his hand 3 

Let him be kept from paper, pen, and ink; 

So may he ceaſe to write, and learn to think. 


© QUID SIT FUTURUM CRAS FUGF QUERERE—" 


OR what to-morrow ſhall diſcloſe 
May ſpoil what you co night propoſe ; 
England may change; or Cloe ſtray ; | 
Love and lite are for to- day. | 


— 


A BALLAD' 
or THE 
NOTBROWNE MAYDE. 
Written three hundred 1 ſince. x 


A. | 
E it ryght, or wrong, theſe men among on 
women do complayne 3 ; 

Aﬀyrmynge this, how that it is a labour ſpent in 
vayne, 

To love them wele ; for never a dele they love 3 
man agayne : 

For late a man do what he can, theyr favour to 
attayne, 

Yet, yf a newe do them purſue, theyr fyrſt true 
lover than 

Laboureth for nought; for from her chought he 
is a banyſhed man. 


I ſay nat, nay, but that all day it is bothe writ and 
ſayd, | 

That womens fayth 1 is, as who ſayth, all utter!y 
decayed ; 

But, nevertheleſle, ryght good wytneſſe i 
caſe might be layed, 

That they love true, and continbe; 
notbrowne mayde ; 3 5 

Which, when her love came, her to prove, to he 
to make his mone, 4 

Wolde nat depart: for in her hart ſhe loved bu 
hym alone. 


n this 


recorde the 


Than betwayne us late us dyſcus what was all the 


manere a 

Betwayne them two; we wyll alſo tell all th 

ayne, and fere, : 

That — was in; nowe | begyn, ſo that ye m 
anſwere; 


l 
* 80 Prior Firſt printed about 1521, ſays Capt 
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ent in 
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our to 
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ght he 


rit and 
utterly 
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, to her 


ved but 
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Wherfore, all ye, that preſcnt he, I pray you| 
yve an ere; 
Jam the knyght; I come by nyghe, as ſecret as I 
can; 
Sayinge, Alas, thus ſtandeth the caſe, I ama ba- 
nyſhed man. 


And I your wyll for to tulfyll 3 in this wyll nat re- 
- + fuſe; 

Truſtynge to ſhewe in wordes fewe, that men 
have an yll uſe 

(To theyr own ſhame) women to blame, and 
tauſeleſſe them accuſe ; 

Therſore to you J anſwere uowe, all women to 
excuſe; 

Myne owne hart dere, with you what chere? I 
pray you, tell anone; 


For, in my mynde, of all mankynde I love but 
you alone. 
A. 
It ſtandeth ſo; a dede is do, whereof grete harme 
ſhall growe ; 
My deſtiny is for to dy a ſhamefull deth, [ 
trowe; 


Or elles to fle: the one muſt be; none other 
way I knowe, 

But to withdrawe as an outlawe, and take me to 
my bowe. 

Wherfore, adue, my owne hart true! none other 
rede can; 

For I muſt to the grene wode go, alone, a ba- 
nyſhed man, 

B. 


O Lorde, what is this worldys blyſſe, that 
chaungeth as the mone ! 

The ſomers day in luſty May 1 is derked before 
the none. 

here you ſay, farewell; 
not ſo ſons : 

What ſay ye ſo ? wheder wyll ye go? alas, what 
have ye done ? 

All my welfare to ſorowe and care ſholde chaunge 
yt ye wers gone; 


ys nay, we depart 


For, in my mynde, of all mankynde I love but 


you alone. 
A. 
1 c2n beleve, it ſhall you greve, and ſomwhat 
you dyſtrayne : 
But, aftyrwarde, your paynes harde Within a 
day or twayne 
Shall ſone aſlake; and ye ſhall take comfort to 
you agayne. 
Why ſholde ye ought ? for, to make thought,” 
your labour were in vayne. 
And thus I do; and pray you to, as hartely as I 
can; 
For 1 muſt. to the grene wode go, alone, a ba- 
nyſhed man, 
B. 


Now, ſyth that ve have ſhewed to me the ſecret 


ol your mynde, | 


[ ſhall be playne to you agayne, lyke as ye ſhall 
me fy unde: 


e © ſo that ye wyll go, I wolle not leve be- 
nes — 3 


; 


| Though it be ſonge 1 7 olde and yonge, that I 
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Shall it never be ſayd, the notbrowne mayd was 
to her love unkynde : 
Make you redy ; for ſo am I, although it were 
anone ; 
For, in my mynde, of all mankynde I love but 
you alone. | 
A. 


Vet I you rede to take good hede what men wyll 
thynke and ſay : 

Of yonge and olde it ſhall be tolde, that ye be 
gone away : 

Your wanton wyll for to fulfill, in grene wode 
you to play; 

And that ye myght from your delyght no lenger 
make delay: 

Rather than ye ſholde thus for me be called an 
yill woman. 

Yet woldé I to the grene wode go, alone, a ba- 
nyſhed man. 


ſholde be to blame, 
Theyrs be the charge that ſpeke ſo large in hur- 
tynge of my name: 
For I wyll prove, that faythſull love it is devoyd 
of ſhame ; 
In your dyſtreſſe, and hevyneſle, to part wyth 
you, the ſame ; 
To ſhewe all tt o that do nat ſo, true lovers are: 
they none; 
For, in my mynde, of all mankynde I love bus 
you alone. 
A, 


I counceyle you, remember howe it is no may- 
dens lawe, 


Nothynge to dout, but to renne out to wode with 
an outlawe : 


For ye mult there in your hand bere a bowe, redy 
to drawe ; 
And, as a thefe, thus muſt you lyve, ever in 
drede and awe ; 
| Wherby to you grete harme myght growe: yet 
had 1 lever than, 


That I had to the grene wode go; as a ba- 
nyſhed man. 
B. 


I ſay nat, nay, but as * ſay, it is no maydens 
lore : 


But love may make me, for your ſake, as I have 

ſayd before, 

To come on fote, to hunt, and ſhote, to get us 

mete in ſtore ; 

For ſo that i your company may have, I aſke no 

more : 

From which to part, it maketh my hart as colde 

as oly ſtone ; 

Vor, in my mynde, of all mankynde [ love but 
you aloue. 

A. 


For an outlawe, this is the law, that men hym 
take and bynde; 
Without pyte, hanged to be, 350 waver with the 
wynde. 

Aa 2 2 
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Yf Thad neede, (as God forbede !) what ſecours 
coude ye fynde ? 

For fothe 1 trowe, ye and your bowe for fere 
wolde drawe behynde : 

And no mervayle ; for lytell avayle were in your 
counceyle than: 


Wherfore I'll to the grene wode go, alone, a ba- 


nyſhed man. 


; o 

Right wele knowe ye, that women be but feble 
for to fypht; 

Ne womanhede it is, indede, to be bolde as a 
knygh:: 

Yet, in ſuch fere yf that ye were with enemyes 
day and night, 

{ wolde withſtande, witk bowe in hande, to 
helpe you with my myght, 

And you to fave; as women have from deth ma- 
ny a one; ; "* 
For, in my mynde, of all mankynde I love but 

you alone. | 
a A. 


Vet take good Rede; for ever I drede that ye 
coude nat ſuſtayne | 

The thornie wayes, the depe valeies, the ſnowe, 

the froſt, the rayne, | 

The colde, the hete ; for, dry, or wete, we muſt 
ledge on the playne : | 

And, us above, none other rofe but a brake, 
buſh, or twayne: , 

Which ſone ſholde greve you, I beleve; and ye 
wolde gladly than 

That I had to the grene wode go, alone, a ba- 
miſhed man, | 


B. ; 
Syth 1 have here been partynere with you of joy 
and blyſſe, 
I mult aiſo parte of your woe endure, as reſon is: 


Yet-am I ſure of one pleſure ; and ſhortely it is this, 


That, where yc be, me ſemeth, parde, 1 coude 
| Not fare amyſſe 
Without more ſpeche, 1 you beſeche that we 
were ſhortely gone; | 
For, in my mynde, of all mankynde I love but 
you alone. 


A. | | 
Il ye goo thyder, ye muſt conſider, —whan y 
| have luſt to dyne, 


There {hall no mete, be for to gete, neyther bere, 


ale, ne wine; a 

Ne ſhetes clene to lye betwene, maden of threde 
and twyne; 

None other houſe, but leves and bowes, to cover 
your hed and myne : 

O myne hart ſwete, this evyll dyẽte ſholde make 
you pale and wan; 

Wherfore I'll to the grene wode go, alone, a ba- 
nyſhed man, 


 Amonge the wylde dere, ſuch an archère as men 

: ſay that ye be, 

May ye nat fayle of good vitayle, where is ſo 
grete plente ; 

And water clere of the ryvere ſhall be full ſwete 
to me; | 


ye ſhall ſee ; 

And, or we go, a bedde or two I can provyde 
anone : 

For, in my mynde, of all mankynde I love but 
you alone. = 


with me; 


above the kne: p [ 
With bowe in hande, for to withſtande your 
enemyes, yf nede be: | 
And, this ſame nyght, beſere day-lyght, to wode- 
warde wyll Ife. | 
Vf that ye wyll all this fulfill, do it ſhortly as ye 
can ; f | 
Els wyll I to the grene wode go, alone, a ba- 
: ny ſned mau. 


I ſhall as nowe do more for you than longeth te 
woraanhede ; 

To ſhorte my here, a bow to bere, to ſhote in 

. tyme of nede : — 

O my ſwete mother, before all other for you l 
have meſt drede : | 

But nowe, adue I muſt enſue where fortune 

; doth me lede.— 

All this make ye: nowe let us fle; the day com- 
eth faſt upon; 

For, in my mynde, of all mankynde I love but 

Pon alone. a | 


Nay, nay, nat ſo; ye ſhal nat go, and I ſhall tell 
you why,— 
| Your appetyyht is to be lyght of love, I wele 
; eſ 7 
For, * ye have ſayed to me, in lyke wyſe 
hardely : 
Ye welds auſwere, whoſoever it were, in way of 
company. | 
It is ſayd of olde,—ſone hote, ſone colde ; and ſs 
is a Woman : 
For I muſt to the grene wode go, alone, a ba- 
| nyſhed man. 


Yf ye take hede, it 5 15 nede ſuch werdes to 
ſay by me; 

For oft ye prayed, and longe aſſayed, or you 
loved, pardè: | : 

And though that I of aunceſtry a barons daugh· 
ter be, | 

Yet have you proved hewe I you loved, a ſquyer 
of lowe degre ; 

And ever ſhall, whatſo befall ; to dy therefore 
anone ; 

For, in my mynde, of all mankynde | love but 
you alohe. 


A. 
A barons chylde to be begylde ! it were 3 curſed 
dede : : 
To be felawe with an outlawe ! Almighty God 
{orbede ! 
Vea, beter were, the pore ſquy re alone to foreſt 
| jede, : | 


With which in hele I ſhall ryght wele endure, 22 


Lo yet, before, ye muſt do more, yf ye wyll ga 


As cut your here above your ere, your kyrtel 
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Thad ye ſholde ſay another 

curſed dede | 

Ye were betraied : wherfore, good mayd, the 
beſt rede that I can, 

ls, that I to the grene wode go, alone, a ba- 

nyſhed man. | 


day, that by that 


- 


upbrayd ; 
1 But yf ye go, and leve me ſo, than have ye me 
betrayed, 
by Remember you wele howe that ye dele ; for, yf 
ye be as ye ſayd, 
bis Ye were unkynde, to leve behynde, your love, 
the notbrowne mayd. 
'e Truſt me truly, that I ſhall dy ſone after ye be 
one; 
2 or, Rs mynde, of all mankynde I love but 
you alone. ; 
| A. | 
ts It that ye went, ye ſholde repent : for in the 
foreſt nowe 
in [ have purvayed me of a mayd, whom I Lve 
more than you ; 
1 1 Mother fayrére than ever ye were, I dare it 
wele avowe ; 
ne And of you bothe eche ſholde be wrothe with 
other, as I trowe: | 
m- | were myne eſe, to lyve in peſe; ſo wyll I, yf 
I can ; 
but Wherfore I to the wode wyll go, alone, a ba- 
| nyſned man. ES 
tell Though in the wode 1 undyrſtode ye had a pa- 
ramour, > 
wele All this may nought remove my thought, but 
| that I will be your : | 
wyſc And ſhe ſhall fynde me ſoft, and kynde, and 
courteys every hour ; | 
ay of Glad te fulſyl] all that ſhe wyll commaunde me, 
| to my power: 5 4 
nd ſe Fer had he, lo, an hundred mo, yet wolde I be 
that one ; | 
a ba fir, in my mynde, of all mankynde I love but 
you alone. ; | 
PRES A. 
Myne own dere love, I ſe the prove that ye be 
1 you kynde, and true ; | 
Vimayde, and wyfe, in all my lyfe, the beſt that 
laugh- ever | knewe. 
& merry and glad, be no more ſad, the caſe is 
ſquyer chaunged newe ; 
| it were ruthe, that, for your truthe, ye 
exefors holde have cauſe to rewe: 
Ir wat diſmayed; whatſoever I ſayd to you, 
ve but whan I began, 
will not to the grene wode go, I am no ba- 
nyſhed man. 
a curſcd 1 
Ged Nhefe ty dings be more gladder to me than to be 
ty 5 made a quene, | 
4 forell [ were ſure they ſhelde endurs ; hut it is 


olten ſene, 


ö 


1 


. B. | 
Whatever befall, I never ſhall of this thyng you | 


| 


| 
| 


| 
. 
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Whan men wyll breke promyfe, they ſp:ke the 


wordes on the ſplene : 

Ye ſhape fome wyle, me to begyle, and ſtele 
from me | wene : 

Than were the caſe worſe than it was, and 1 
more wo-begone ; 


For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 1 love but 
you alone: 
: A. 


Ye ſhall nat nede further td drede ; I will not 
dyſparage 


You, (God defende !) ſyth you deſcend of ſo 


| grete a lynage. 


Nowe underſtande,—to Weftmarlande, which is 
myne herytage, 

[ wyll you bringe; and with a rynge, by way of 
maryage 

| wyll you take, and lady make, as ſhortely as I 
can 


Thus have ye won an erlys ſon, and not a ba- 
nyſhed man. 


Here may ye ſe, that women be, in love, meke, 
kynde, and ſtable : 

Late never man reprove them than, .......... 

But, rather, pray God, that we razy to them be 
comfortable, | 

Which ſometyme proved ſuch as he loved, yf 
they be charytable. 


Forſoth, men wolde that women ſholde be meke 


to them ech one; 


Meche more ought they to God obey, and ſerve 
but hym alone. 


HENRY AND EMMA. 
A PORA 


UPON THE MODEL er THE NUT-BROWN MAID, 


TO CLOE. 
HOU, to whoſe eyes I bend, at whoſe com- 


mand 
(Though low my voice, though artlefs be my 
hand) 
I take the ſprightly reed, and ſing, and play; 
Cat eleſs of what the cenſuring world may ſay : 
Bright Cloe, object of my conſtant vow, 
Wilt thou awhile unbend thy ſerious brow ? 
Wilt thou with pleaſure hear thy lover's ſtrains, 
And with one heavenly ſmile o'erpay his pains ? 
No longer ſhall the Nut- brown Maid be old; 
Though ſince her youth three hundred years 
have roll'd : 
At thy deſire, ſhe ſhall again berais'd; 
And her reviving charms in laſting verſe be 
| prais'd, 
No longer man of woman ſhall complain, 
'That he may love, and not be lov'd again: 
That we in vain the fickle ſex purſue, 


| Who change the conſtant lover {or the new, 


Whatever bas been writ, whatever ſaid, 


My pains and hopes; and, when thou ſay'ſt 
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female paſſion feign'd, or faith decay'd : 
Hencefort) ſhall in my verle refuted ſtand, 
Be ſaid to winds, or writ upon the ſand. 
And, while my notes to future times proclaim 
Uncenquer'd love and ever-during flame: 
O ſai eſt of the ſex ! be thou my Muſe; 
Deign on my work thy influence to diffuſe. 
Let me partake the bleſſings I rehearſe, 
And grant me, Love, the juſt reward of verſe | 
As Beauty's potent que n, with every grace 
That once was Emma's, has adorn'd thy face 
And as her ſon has to my buſom dealt 
Th. t conſtant flame, which faithful Henry felt: 
O let the ſtory with thy life agree; 
Let men once more the bright example ſee; 
What. Emma was to him, be thou to me. 
Nor ſend me hy thy frown from her I love, 
Diſtant and ſad, a baniſh'd man to rove. 
But oh! with pity long-intreatcd crown 


_ that one 
Of all mankind thou lov'ſt, oh! think on me 


alone. 


WHERE beauteous Ifis and her huſband 
Tame | | 
With mingled waves for ever flow the ſame, 
In times of yore an ancient baron liv'd ; 
Great gifts beſtow'd, and great reſpect re- 
ceiv'd. 53 | 
When dreadiul Edward with ſucceſsful care 
Led his free Britons to the Gallic war; 
This lord had headed his appointed bands, 
In firm allegiance to his king's commands; 
And (all due honours faithfully diſcharg'd) 
Had brought back his paternal coat enlarg'd 
With a new mark, the witneſs - his toil, 
And no inglorious part of foreign ſpoil. 
From the loud camp retir'd and noiſy court, 
In honourable eaſe and rural ſport, 
The remnant of his days he ſafely paſt ; 
Nor found they lagg'd top flow, nor flew too 
faſt; 
Fe made his wiſh with his eſtate comply, 
Joyful to live, yet not afraid to die. \ | 
One child he had, a daughter chaſte and fair, 
His age's comfort, and his fortune s heir. 
They call'd her Emma ; for the beauteous dame, 
Who gave the Virgin birth, had borne the 
name ; 
The name th” indulgent father doubly lov'd 
For in the child the mother's charms improv'd. 
Yet as, when little round his knees ſhe play'd, 
He call'd her oft' in ſport his Nut-brown M-1d, 
The friends and tenants took the ſendling word 
As ſtill they pleaſe, who imitate their lord); 
Uſage confirm'd what fancy had begun; 
The mutual terms around the lands were 
known ; N 
And Emma and the Nut-brown Maid were 
one. a 


As with her ſtature, ſtill her charms in- Nor heedful of their envy, ner t 


creas'd ; N 


| Oh! what perfections muſt that Virgin ſhare, 


Who faireſt is eſteem'd, where all are fair 
From diſtant ſhires repair the noble youth, 
And find report for once had leſſen d trut 
By wonder firſt, and then by paſſion mov'd, 
They 1 they ſaw; they marvel d; and they 
ov'd. 
By public praiſes, and by ſecret ſighs, 
Each own'd the general power of Emma's eyes. 
In tilts and tournaments the valiant ſtrove 
By glorious deeds to purchaſe Emma's love. 
In gentle verſe the witty told their flame, 
And grac'd their choiceft ſongs with Emma's 
name 
In vain they combated, in vain they writ: 
Uſeleſs their ſtrergth, and impotent their wit. 
Great Venus only muſt direct the dart, 
Which elſe will never reach the fair-one's 
heart, i 
Spite of th' attempts of force, and ſoft effeds 
„ 7 7 
Great Venus muſt prefer the happy one : 
In Henry s cauſe her favour muit be ſhown : 
And Emma, of mankind, mult love but him 
wy alone. ; 
While theſe in public to the caſtle came, 
Aud by their grandeur juſtified their flame; 
More ſecret ways the careful Henry takes; 
His ſquires, his arms, and equipage forſakes ; 
In berrow'd name and falſe attire array'd, 
Oft' he finds means to ſee the beauteous maid. | 
When Emma hunts, in huntſman's habit 
dreſt, | 
Henry on foot purſues the bouading beaſt. 
In his right hand his beechen pole he bears: 
And praceful at his fide his horn he wears. 
Still to the glade, where ſhe has bent her way, 
With knowing ſkill he drives the future prey; 
Bids her decline the hill, and ſhun the brake; 
And ſhews the path her ſteed may ſafeſt take; 
Directs her ſpear to fix the glorious wound: 
Pleas'd in his toils to have her triumph crow! d; y 
And blows her praiſes in no common ſound 
A falconer Henry is, when Emma hawiss 
With her of tarſels and of lures he talks. 
1 Upon his wriſt the towering merlin ſtands, 
Practis'd to riſe. and ſtoop at her commands. 
And when ſuperior now the bird has flown, 
And headlong brought tbe tumbling dust 
1 down 3 ; 5 | 
With humble reverence he accoſts the fair, 
And with the honeur'd-fcather decls her har. 
Yet ſtill, as from the ſpor tive field ſhe „ 
His down-caſt eye reveals his inward wocss 
And by his look and ſorrow is expreſt, 9 
A nobler game pur ſued than bird or bealt. Py 
A ſhepherd now along the plain he _ 
'And, with his jolly pipe, delights the e 
The neighbouring ſwains around the KV: 
throng, | 
Or to admire, or emulate his ſong: 
While with ſoft ſorrow he renews his lays, 
heir praile. 
But, foon as Emma's eyes adorn the plain, 
His notes he raiſes to a nobler rain. 


Through all the iſle her beauty was confeſo'd. 


. 1 
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With dutiful reſpec and ſtudious fear; 
Leſt any careleſs ſound offend her. ear. 

A frantic Gipſy now, the houſe he haunts, 
And in wild phraſes ſpeaks diſſembled wants. 
With the fond maids in palmultry he deals: 
They tell the ſccret ſirſt, which he reveals; 

Says who ſhall wed, and who ſhall be beguil'd ; 
What groom ſhall get, and ſquire maintain the 
child. 1 . 

But, when bright Emma would her fortune 

know, 
A ſofter look unbends his opening brow ; 
With trembling awe he gazes on her eye, | 
And in ſoft accents forms the kind repiy 
That ſhe ſhal! prove as fortunate as fair; 
And Hymen's choiceſt gifts are all reſerv'd for 


her. 
Now oft! had Henry chang'd his fly diſ- 
guiſe, N 


Unmark'd by all but beauteous Emma's eyes: 

Oſt' had ſound means alone to ſee the dame, 

And at her feet to breathe his amorous flame; 

And oft” the pangs of abſence to remove 

By letters, ſoſt interpreters of love: 

Till Time and Induſtry {the mighty two 

That bring our wiſhes nearer to our view ) 

Made him perceive, that the inclining fair 

Receiv d his vows with no reluctant car; 

That Venus had coufirm'd her equal reign, . 

And dealt to Emima's heart a ſhare of Henry's 
pain, | : | 

While Cuvid ſmil'd, by kind occaſion bleſs'd, 

And, with the ſecret kept, the love increas'd: 

The amorous youth frequents the ſilent groves ; 

And much he meditates, for much he loves. 

He loves, 'tis true; and is belov'd again: 

Creat are his joys: but will they long re- 
main ? 

Fmma with ſmiles receives his preſent flame ; _ 

Put, ſmiling, will ſhe ever be the ſame ? 

Beautiful looks are rul'd by fickie minds; 

And ſummer ſeas are turn'd by ſudden winds. 

Another Love may gain her eaſy youth : 

Time changes thought; and flattery conquers 
truth, 

O impotent eſtate of human life! 

Where Hope and Fear maintain eternal ſtrife z 

Where flecting joy does laſting doubt inſpire; 

And moſt we queſtion, what we moſt deſire! 

Amongſt thy various gifts, great Heaven, be- 
tow | 

Our cup of Love unmix'd ; forbeir to throw 

Bitter ingredients in; nor pall the draught 

With nauſeous grief: for our ill-judging thought 

Hardly enjoys the pleafurable taſte ; 

Or deems it not ſincere ; or fears it cannot laſt 


With wiſhes rais'd, with jealouſies opprcſt, 
(Alternate tyrants of the human breaſt ) 
Vy one great trial he reſolves to prove 
he faith of woman, and the force of love. 
If fanning Emma's virtues he may find 
hat beauteous frame incloſe a ſteady mind, 
el fix his hope, of future joy ſecure ; 
Aud live a ſlave to Hymen's happy power. 
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But. if the ſair-one, as he fears, is frail ; | 
It, pois'd aright in Reaſon's equal ſcale, | 
Licht fly her merit, and her faults prevail ; 
His mind he vows to Free from amorous care, 
The latent miſchief from his heart to tear, 
Reſume his azure arms, and ſhine again in war. 
South of the caſtle in a v rdant glade 
A ſpreading beech extends her friendly ſhade : 
Here oft” the Nymph his breathing vows had 
heard; 
Here oft' her ſilence had her heart declar'd. 
As active Spring awak'd her infant buds, 
And genial life inform'd the verdant woods; 
Henry, in knots involving Emma's name, 
Had half expreſs'd and half conceal'd his flame 
Upon this tree: and, as the tender mark 
Grew WHY the year, and widen'd with the 
bark, 
Venus had heard the virgin's ſoft addreſs, 
hat, as the wound, the paſſion might in- 
creaſe. x | 
As potent Nature ſhed her kindly ſhowers. 
And deck'd the various mead with opening 
flowers, 
Upon this tree the Nymph's obliging care 
Had left a friquent wreath for Henry's hair 
Which as with gay delight the lover found, 
Pleas d with his conqueſt, with her preſent 
crown'd, 
Glorions through all the plains he oft” had gone, 
And to each ſwain the myſtic honour ſhown ; 
The gift ſtill prais'd, the giver ſtill unknown 5 
His ſecret note the troublad Henry writes: 
To the known tree the lovely maid invites: 
Imperfect words and dubions ter s expreſs, 
That unforclecn miſchance diſturb'd his peace; 
That he mutt ſomething to her ear commend, 
On which her conduct and his life depend. 
Soon as the fair-one had the note receiv'd, 
The remnant of the day alone ſhe griev'd : 
For different this from every former note, 
Which Venus dictated, and Henry wrote; 
Which told her all his future hopes were laid 
On the dear boſom of his Nut-bro n Maid; 


| Which always biels'd her eyes, and own'd her 


power ; 

And bid her oft”. adieu, yet added more 

Now night advanc'd. The houſe in ſſeep were 

* laid; 

The nurſe e«p-rienc'd, and the prying maid; 

And, laſt, that ſprite, which does inceſſant 
haunt 

The lover's ſteps, the ancient maiden-aunt. 

To her dear Henry Emma wings her way, 

With quicken'd pace repuring forc'd delay 

For Love, fantaitic power, that is afraid 

To ſtir abroad till vatchfulneſs be laid, 

Undaunted then o'er cliffs and valleys trays, 

And leeds his votaries ſafe through pathleſs 
ways. 

Not Argus with his hundred eyes ſhall find 

Where Cupid goes; though he, poor gui de! is 
blind. 

The Maiden firſt arriving, ſent ber eye 
To alk, if yet its chief delig it were nigh: 
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With fear and with defire, with joy and pain, 
She ſees, and runs to meet him on the plain. 
But oh ! his ſteps proclaim no lover's haſte : 


On the low ground his fix d regards are caſt ; 


His artſul boſom heaves diſſembled ſighs ; 
And tears ſuborn'd fall copious from his eyes. 
With eaſe, alas! we credit what we love: 
His painted grief does real ſorrow move 
In the afflicted fair; adown her cheek 
1 rickling the genuine tears their current break: 
Attentive ſtood the mournful Nymph :—the 
Man 55 SEE 
Broke ſilence firſt : the tale alternate ran. 
HENR. . 
SINCERE, O tell me, haſt thou felt a pain, 
Emma, beyond wat woman knows to feiga ? 
Has thy uncertain boſem ever ſtrove : 
With the firſt, tumults of a real love? 
Haſt thou now dreaded, and now bleſt his 
re e 3 
By turns averſe, and joyful to obey ? 
Thy virgin ſoftneſs haſt thou e' er bewail'd ; 
As Reaſon yielded, ard as Love prevail'd ? 


And wept the potent God's reſiſtleſs dart, 


His killing pleaſure, his ecſtatic ſmart, 

And heaveniy poiſon thrilling through thy 
heart ? EY | 

If ſo, with pity view my wretcheil ſtate ; 

At leaſt deplore, and then torget my fate ; 

10 ſome more happy Knight reſerve thy 
charms ; . ns 

By Fortune ſavour'd, and ſucceſsſul arms: 

And only, as the ſun's revolving ray 


Brings back each year this melancholy day, 


Permit one ſigh, and ſet apart one tear, 

To an abandon'd exile's endleſs care. 

For me, alas ! out-caſt of human race, 

Love's anger only waits, and dire diſgrace; 

For lo ! theſe hands in mnrder are imbrued ; 
Theſe trembling feet by Jutlice are purſued : 
Fate calls aloud, and haſtens we away; 

A ſhameful death attends my longer ſtay; 

And I this night muft fly from thee and love, 
Condemn'd in lonely woods, a baniſh'd man, to 


rove. 
EMMA. ; 
What is our bliſs, that changeth with the 
moon; 5 


And day of life, that darkens ere tis noon ? 

What is true paſſion, if unbleſt it dies? 

And where is Emma's joy, if Henry flies? 

If love, alas! be pam; the pain I bear 

No thought can fignre, and no tongue de- 
_ clare. 

Ne'er faithful woman felt, nor falſe one feign'd, 

'The flames which long have in my boſom 

. reign'd : 

The God of Love himſelf inhabits there, 

With all his rage, and dread, and grief, and 

care, 

His complement of ſtores, and totai war. 

O] ceaſe then coldly te ſuſpect my love; 
And let my deed at leaſt my faith approve. 
A'as! no youth ſhall my endearments ſhare 
Nor day nor night ſhall interrupt wy care; 


IE 


Nor to hard baniſhment ſhall Henry run: 
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: 


No future ſtory ſhall with truth apbraid 
The cold indifference of the Nut-brown Maid 


* 
* 


While careleſs Emma fleeps on beds of down. 
View me reſolv'd, Where-e'er thou lead'ſt, to 
go, 
Friend to thy pain, and partner of thy woe; 
For 1 attell fair Venus and her ſon, | 
That I, of all mankind, will love but thee 
| alone. : | N 
| Hr Nx. 
Let prudence yet obſtruct thy venturous way; 
And 2 gods heed, what men will think and 
ay: 
That rs AIR Emma vagrant courſes took; 
Her father's houſe aud civil life forſook; 
That, full of youthful blood, and fond of man, 
She to the wood-lind with an exile ran. 
Reflect, that leſſen'd fame is ne'er regain'd; 
And virgin honour, once, is always ſtain d: 
Timely advis'd, the coming evil ſhun ; 
Better not do the deed, than weep it done. 
No penance can abſolve our guilty fame; 
Nor tears, that waſh out ſin, can waſh out 
: ſhame. 


{ Thea fly the ſad effects of deſperate love; 


And leave a baniſh'd man through lonely woods 
Ay to rove. | En | 
s EMMA. 

Let Emma's haplels caſe be falſely told 
By the raſh young, or the ill- natur'd old; 


Let every tongue its various cenſures chooſe ; 


Abſolve with coldneſs, or with ſpite accuſe : 


Fair Truth at laſt her radiant beams will raiſe; 
And Malice vanquiſh'd heightens Virtue's praiſe, 
Let then thy favour but indulge my flight; 
O ! let my preſence make thy travels light ; 
And potent Venus ſhall exalt my name 
Above the rumours of cenſorious Fame; 
Nor from that buſy Demon's reſtleſs power 
Will ever Emma other grace implore, h 
Than that this truth ſhould to the world be 
known, 5 
That l, of all mankind, have lov'd but thee 
e alone. a MOR.” 8 . 
5 Henry. ; 
But canſt thou wield the ſword, and bend the 
bow? 8 
With active force repel the ſturdy foe? 
When rhe loud tumult ſpeaks the battle nigh, 
And winged deaths in whiſtling arrows fly 


ſtay, 
Perform thy part, and ſhare the dangerous 
day? e Je hs 
Then, 2s thy ſtrength decays, thy heart will 


fail, 


| Thy limbs all trembling, and thy cheeks all pale; 


With ſruitleſs ſorrow, thou, inglorious Maio 
Wilt weep thy ſafety by thy love betray d: 
Then to thy friend, by foes o'er-charg d, deny 
Thy little uſcleſs aid, and coward fly : 


{| Then wilt thou curſe the chance that made thee 


love 


A baniſh'd man, condemn'd in lonely woods to 
IOVe. 


Wilt thou, though wounded, yet undaunted 


wy 


„ to 


| out 
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FINA. 
With fatal certainty Thaleſtris knew 
Toſcnd the arrow from the twanging yew z 
And, great in arms, and foremolt in the war, 
Bonduc brandiſh'd high the Britiſh ſpear. 
Could thirſt of vengeance and deſire of fame 
Excite the emale breaſt with martial flame? 
and ſhall not Love's diviner power inſpire 
More hardy virtue, and more generous fire ? 
Near thee, miſtruſt not, conſtant I'll abide, 
And fall, or vanquiſh, fighting by thy fide. ' 
Though my inferior ſtrength may not allow 
That 1 ſhould bear or draw the warrior bow; 
With ready hand 1 will the ſhaft ſupply, 
And joy to ſee thy victor arrows fly. 
Touch'd in the battle by the hoſtile reed, 
Should'it thou (but Heaven avert it!) ſhould'ſt 
thou bleed ; ; 
To ſtop the wounds, my fineſt lawn I'd tear, 
Waſh them with tears, ani wipe them with my 
hair: 


dbleſt, when my dangers and my toils have 


ſhown | 
That I, of all mankind, could love but thee 
alone. 
HxxRx. | ; 
Bit canſt thou, tender maid, canſt thou ſuſ- 
tain 3 


Aſlitive want, or hunger's preſſing pain ? 
Thoſe limbs, in lawn and ſofteſt filk array'd, 
From ſun-beams guarded, and of winds afraid: 
Can they bear angry Jove ? can they reſiſt 


The parcking dog-ttar, and the bleak north- 


ealt ? : a 
When, chill d by adverſe ſnows and beating 
rain, 
We tread with weary ſteps the longſome plain; 
When with hard toil we ſeek our evening food, 
berries and acorns from the neighbouring wood; 
And find among the cliffs no other houſe, 
Put the thin covert of ſome gather'd boughs ; 
Wilt thou not then reluctant ſend thine eye 
Around the dreary waſte : and weeping try 
(Though then, alas! that trial be too late) 
To find thy father's hoſpitable gate, : 


| And ſeats, where eaſe and plenty brooding 


fate *---- 

Thoſe ſeats, whence long excluded thou muſt 
mourn 

That gite, for ever barr'd to thy return; 

Wilt th-u not then bewail ill-fated love, 


Aud hate a baniſh'd man, condemn'd in woods to 


rove ? 


EMM a; 
_ Thy rife of fortune did I only wed, 
From its decline determin'd to recede; 
Did but purpoſe to embark with thee 
, the ſmooth ſurface of a ſummer's ſea ; 
While gentle Zephyrs play in proſperous gales, 
And Fortune's favour fills the ſwelling fails ; 
But would forſake the ſhip, and make the ſhore, 
ig the winds whiſtle, and the tempeſts roar ? 
do Heury, no: one ſacred oath has tied L 


Our loves; one deſtiny our liſe ſhall guide; 
Nor wild nor d 


a 2ep our common way divide, 
Vol. IV, 


When from the cave thou riſeſt with the day, 
To beat the woods, and rouſe the bounding prey; 
The cave with moſs and branches I'll adorn, 

And cheerful ſit to wait my lord's return: 

And, when thou frequent bring'ſt the ſmitten 

Nt deer f 

(For ſeldom, archers ſay, thy arrows err), 

['ll fetch quick fuel from the neighbouring wood, 

And ſtrike the ſparkling flint, and dreſs the 
food ; 

With humble duty, and officious haſte, 

I'll cull the furtheſt mead for thy repaſt; 

The chajceſt herbs 1 to thy board will bring, 

And draw thy water from the freſheſt ſpring : 

And, when at night with weary toil oppreſt, 


| Soft flumbers thou enjoy'ſt, and wholeſome reſt ; 


Watchful I'll guard thee, and with midnight 
prayer 

Weary the Gods to keep thee in their care; 

And joyous aſk, at morn's returning ray, 

If thou haſ} health, and | may bleſs the day. 

My thoughts ſhall fix, my lateſt wiſh depend, 

On thee, guide, guardian, kinſman, father, friend: 

By all theſe ſacred names be Henry known 

To Emma's heart; and grateful let him own 

That ſhe, of all mankind, could love but him 


alone! | 


} 
HI NR. 


Vainly thou tell'ſt me, what the woman's care 
Shall in the wildneſs of the wood prepare : 
Thou, ere-thou goeſt, unhappieſt of thy kind, 
Muſt leave the habit and the ſex behind. 

No longer ſhall thy comely treſſes break 

In flowing ringlets on thy ſnowy neck ; 

Or fit behind thy head, an ample reund, 

In graceful braids with various ribbon bound 
No longer ſhall the bodice aptly lac'd, 

From thy full boſom to thy ſlender waiſt, 

That air and harmony of ſhape expreſs, 

Fine by degrees, and beautifully leſs : 

Nor ſhall thy lower garments artful plait, 

From thy fair fide dependent to thy feet, 

Arm their chaſte beauties with a modeſt pride, 
And double every charm they ſeek to hide. 

3 h* ambroſial plenty of thy ſhining air, 

Cropt off and loſt, ſcarce lower than thy ear _ 
Shall ſtand uncouth a horſeman's cout ſhall hide 
Thy taper ſhape, and com. lines of ſide : 

he ſhort trupk-hoſe ſhall t e thy foot and knee 
Licentious, and to common eye-ſight free. 

And, with a bolder ſtride and looſer air, 

Mingled with men, a man thou muſt appear. 

Nor ſolitude, nor gentle peace of mind, 
Miſtaken maid, ſhalt thou in foreſts find: 
is long ſince Cynthia and her train were there, 
Or guardian gods made innocence their care. 
Vagrants and outlaws ſhall offend thy view. 
For ſuch muſt be my friends, a hideous crew 
By adverſe fortune mixt in ſocial ill, 

I rain'd to aſſault, and diſciplin'd to kill: 

7] heir common loves, a lewd abandon'd pack, 
The beadle's laſh ſtill flagrant on their back: 
By floth corrupted, by diforder fed, 

Made bold by want, and proſtitute for bread :; 

Bb: -: | 
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With ſuch muſt Emma hunt the tedions day, 
Aſſiſt their violence, and divide their prey: 
With ſuch ſhe muſt rerurn at ſetting light, 
Though not partaker, witneſs of their night. 

J hy ear, inur'd to charitable ſounds 

And pitying love, muſt feel the hateful wounds 
Of jeſts obſcene and vulgar ribaldry, 

The ill-bred queſtion, and the lewd reply ; 
Brought by long habitude from bad to worſe, 
Muſt hear the frequent oath, the direful curſe, 
That lateſt weapon of the wretches' war, 

And blaſphemy, ſad comrade of deſpair. | 

Now, Emma, now the laf: reflection make, 
What thou would'ſt follow, what thou muſt for- 

ſake : 
By cur-ill-omen'd ſtars, and adverſe Heaven, 
No middle object to thy choice is given. 
Or yield thy virtue, to attain thy love: 
Or leave a baniſh'd man, condemn'd in woods to 
rove. 
EMMA. : 
O grief of heart | that our unhappy fate 
Force thee to ſuffer what thy honour hates: 
Mix thee amongſt the bad ; or make thee run 
Loo near the paths which Virtue bids thee ſhun. 
Yet with her Henry ſtill let Emma go; 
With him abhor the vice, but ſhare the woe : 
And ſure my little heart can never err 
Amidſt the worſt, if Henry ſtill be there. 

Our outward act is prompted from within; 
And from the ſinner's mind proceeds the fin : 
By her own choice free Virtue is approv'd; 
Nor by the force of outward objects mov'd. 
Who has eſſay'd no danger yains no praiſe. 

In a ſmall ifle, amidſt the wideſt ſeas, 
Triumphant Conſtancy has fix d her ſeat : 

In vain the Syrcns ſing the tempeſts beat: 
Their flattery ſhe rejects, nor fears their threat, 
For thee alone theſe little charms I dreft : 

Condemn d them, or abſolv'd them, by thy teſt. 
In comely figure rang'd my jewe's ſhone, 
Or yegligently plac'd for thee alone: 

For thee again they ſhall be laid aſide ; 

The woman, Henry, ſhall put off her pride 

For thee : my clothes, my ſex, exchang'd for 

. ©” ey 
I' mingle with the people's wretched lee; : 

O line extreme of human infamy ! | 

Wanting the ſciſſars, with theſe hands 1'l! tear 

(If that obſtructs my flight) this load of hair. 

Black ſoot, or yellow walnut, ſhall diſgrace 

This little red and white of Emma's face. 

'Theſe nails with ſcratches ſhall deform my 

| breaſt, 

Left by my look or colour be expreſs'd 

The mark of aught high-born, or ever better 

Areſs'd. 

Vet in this commerce, under this diſguiſe, 

Let me be grateful ſtill to Henry's eyes; 

Loſt to the world, let me to him be known : 

My fate I can abſolve, if he ſhall own 

That, leaving all mankind, I love but him alone 

| HENRY. 

O wildeſt thought of an abandon'd mind! 
Name, habit, parents, woman, left behind, 
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Ev'n honour dubious, thou preferr'ſt to go 
Wild to the woods with me: ſaid Fmma ſo ? 
Or did | dream what Fmma never ſaid ? 

O guilty error! and O wretched maid ! 
Whoſe roving fancy would reſolve . the ſame 
With him who next ſhould tempt her eaſy 


fame ; 

And blow with empty words the ſuſceptible 
flame. 

Now why ſhould doubtſul terms thy mind per. 
plex ? | 


Confeſs thy frailty, and avow the ſex: 

No longer looſe deſire for conſtant love 

Miſtake ; but ſay, 'tis Man with whom  thon 
long'ſt to rove. 

: EMMA. 
Are there not poiſons, racks, and flames, and 

ſwords ? 

That Emma thus muſt die by Henry's words ? 

Yet what could ſwords or poiſon, racks or flame, 

But mangle and disjoint this brittle frame 

More fatal Henry's words; they murder Em- 
ma's fame. 

And fall theſe ſayings from that gentle tongue, 
Where civil ſpeech and ſoft perſuaſion hung ; 
Whoſe artful ſweetneſs, and harmonious ſtrain, 
Courting my grace, yet courting it in vain, 
Call'd ſighs, and tears, and wiſhes, te, its aid; 
And, whilit it Henry's glowing flame con- 


vey'd, | | 
Still blam'd the coldneſs of the Nut brown 
Maid ? | 

Let envious jealouſy and canker'd ſpite 
Produce my actions to ſevereſt light, | 
And tax my open day, or ſecret night. 

Did e'er my tongue ſpeak my unguarded heart 
The leaſt inclin'd eto play the wanton's part! 
Did e'er my eye one inward thought reveal, 

* hich angels might not hear, and virgins tell! 
And haſt thou, Henry, in my conduct known 
One fault, but that which I muſt never own, 
That I, -of all mankind, have loy'd but thee 

alone ? 
| H ENR. 0 

Vainly thou talk'ſt of loving me alone ; 
Each man is man; and all our ſex is one. 
Falſe are our words, and fickle is our mind : 
Nor in Love's ritual can we ever find ; 
Vows made to laſt, 6r promiſes to bind. 

By Nature prompted, and for empire made, 
Alike by ſtrength or cunning we invade : 
When arm'd with rage we march againſt the 

ws-- 
We lift the battle-axe, and draw the bow : 
When, fir'd with paſſion, we attack the fair, 
Deluſive ſighs and brittle vows we bear; 
Our falſeheod and our arms have equal uſe ; 
As they our conqueſt or delight produce- 
The fooliſh heart thou gav'ſt, again receive, 
The only boon departing love can give. 
To be lefs wretched, be no longer true; 
What ſtrives to fly thee, why ſhould ſt thou 
purſue? 
Forget the preſent flame, indulge a ne 3 
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Wngle the lovelieſ of the amorous youth; 
Aſk for his vow ; but hope not for his truth. | 
The next man (and the next thou ſhalt believe) - 
Will pawn his gods, intending to deceive; _ : 
Will kneel, implore, perſiſt, o'ercome, and 
leave. v5. 
Hence let thy Cupid aim his arrows right; 
Be wiſe and falſe, ſhun trouble, ſeek delight; 
Change thou the firſt, nor wait thy lover's 
- flight. CV•V“F Were; * x 
Why ſhould'ſt thou weep ? let Nature judge 
oor eaſily nd 7 1 
| ſaw thee young and fair; purſued the chaſe 
Of Youth and Beauty: 1 another ſaw 
Fairer and younger-: yielding to the law 
Of our all-ruling mother, I purſued 
More youth, more beauty: bleſt viciflitude ? 
My active heart {till keeps its priſtine flame: 
The object alter'd, the deſire the ſame. N 
This younger, fairer, pleads her rightful charms ; 
With preſent power compels me to her arms. 
And much I fear, from my ſubjected mind + 
(If Beauty's force to conſtant Love can bind) 
That years may roll, ere in her turn the maid 
Shall weep the fury of my love decay'd; 
And weeping follow me, as thou doſt now, 
With idle clamours of a broken vow. . 
Nor can the wildneſs of thy wiſhes err 
So wide, to hope that thou may'ft live with her. 
Love. well thou know'ſt, no partnerſhip allows: 
Cupid averſe rejects divided vows: ,, + 
Then from thy fooliſh heart, vain maid, remov 
An uſeleſs ſorrow, and an ill-itarr'd love; 
And leave me, with the fair, at large in woods 
er os, = e 
; e EMM 4. ; 

Are we in life through ene great error led? 

k each man perjur'd, and each nymph betray'd ? 

O{the ſuperior ſex art thou the worſt ? , 

Am I of mine the moſt completely curſt ? 

Yet let me go with thee : and going prove, 

From what I will-endure, how much | love. 
This potent beauty, this triumphant fair, 

This happy objcR of our different care, 

Her let me fdttow ; Ker let me attend 

A ſervant (ſhe may ſcorn the name of friend). 

What the demands, inceffant I'll prepare: 

ill weave her gariands; and III plait her hair: 

My buſy diligence ſhall deck her board 1 

(For there at leaſt l may approach my Lord); 

And, when her Henry's ſoſter hours adviſe 

His ſervant's abſence, with dejected eyes jp 

Far l'll recede, and ſighs forbid to riſe. 

Yet, when increaſing grief brings flow diſeaſe ; 
And ebbing life, on terms ſevere as theſe, | 
Will haveits little lamp no longer fed; 

When Henry's miſtreſs ſhews him Emma dead; 
Reſcue my poor remains from vile negle& ; - - 
With virgin honours let my hearſe be deckt, 
And decent emblem; and at leaſt perſuade 
This happy nymph, that Emma may be laid 
Where thou, dear author of my death, where ſhe, 
With frequent eye my ſepulchre may ſee. _ 
The nymph amidſt her joys may haply breathe 
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The well plac'd baſis of my laſting love. 


Intreats thy pardon, and implores thy love: 
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And the ſad fate which ſhe may one day prove, 
Who hopes from Heury's vows eternal love, 
And thou forſworn thou cruel, as thou art, 
if Emma's image ever touch'd thy heart; 
Thou ſure mult give one thought, and drop one 
| tear | 

To her, whom love abandon'd to deſpair ; 
Toher, who, dying, on the wounded ſtone 

Bid i. in laſting characters he known, 35 0 | 
That, of mankind, ſhe ov'd but thee alone. 

I | Henry - 4 
Hear, ſolemn Jove; and conſcious Venus, hear; 
And thou, bright maid; believe me whilſt | ſwear; . 
No time, no change, no ſutme flame, ſhall move 


At leaft excuſe a trial too ſevere: 
Receive the triumph, and forget the war, 7 
Ne baniſh'd man, condemn d in woods ta rove, 


O powerful virtue! O victorious fair! } 


No perjur'd knight deſires to quit thy arms, 
Faireſt collection of thy ſex's charms, 
Crown of my love, and honour of my youth !. 
Henry, thy Henry. with eternal truth, 
As thou may'ft wiſh, ſhall all his life employ, 
And found his glory in his Emma s joy. 
In me behold the potent Edgar's heir, 
Illuſtrious earl: him terrible in war 
Let Loyre confeſs, for ſhe has {e t his ſword, 
And trembling fled befars the Britiſh lord. 
Him great in peace aud wealth fair Deva knows 3 
For ſhe amidlt his ſpacious meadows flows; 
Inclines her ur upon his ſatten'd lands; 
And ſees his numerous herds imprint her ſands. 
And thou, my fair, my dove, ſha:t raiſe thy 
: thought ti | a 
To greatneſs next to empire: ſhalt be brought 
With ſolemn pomp to my paternal ſeat; 
Where peace and plenty on thy word ſhall wait. 
Muſic and ſong ſhall wake the marriage-day : y- 
And, whilſt the prieſts accuſe the bride's delay, N 
 Myrtles and roſes. ſhall obſtruct her way. 
Friendſhip ſhall ſtilt thy evening feaſts adorn; 
_And blooming Peace ſhall ever bleſs thy morn. 
Succeeding years their happy courſe ſhall run, - 
And age unheeded by delight come on: | 
While yet ſuperior Love ſhall mock his power + 
And when old Time ſhail turn the fated hour, 
Which only can our well-tied knot unfoid 8. 
What reſts of both, one ſepulchre ſhall hold. 
Hence then ſor ever from my. Emma's breaſt 
(That heaven of ſoftneſs, and that ſeat of reſt) 
Ye doubts and fears, and all that know to move 
Tormenting grief, and all that trouole love, 
Scatter'd by winds recede, and wild in foreſts 
F.. © a? OG 
FMMAs 
O day the faireſt fure thatever roſe! 
Period and end of anxious Emma's woes! | 
Sire of her joy, and ſource of her delight; 
O wing'd with pleaſure, take thy happy 
: flight, . | 
And give each future morn a tincture of thy 
white. a 3 | 


* — * 


e pious ligh, reflecting on my death, 


B b b. 2. ; 
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Yet tell thy votary, potent Queen of Love, 

Henry, my Henry, will he never rove ? 

Will he be ever kind, and juſt, and good ? 

And is there yet no miſtreſs in the wood ? 

None, none. there is; the thought was raſh and 

vain ; 

A falſe idea, and a fancy'd pain. 

Doubt ſhall for ever quit my ſtrengthen'd heart, 

And anxious jealouſy's corroding ſmart ; | 

Nor other inmate ſhall inhabit there, 

But ſoft Belief, young Joy, and pleaſing Care. 
Hence let the tides of plenty ebb and flow, 

And Fortune's various gale unheeded blow. 

If at my feet the ſuppliant goddeſs ftands, 

And ſheds her treaſure with unweary'd hands; 

Her preſent favour cautious I'll embrace, 

And not unthankſul uſe the proffer'd grace: 

If ſhe reclaims the temporary boon, 

And tries her pinions, fluttering to be gone; 

Secure of mind, I'll obviate her intent, 

And unconcern'd return the goeds ſhe lent. 

Nor happineſs can I, nor miſery feel, 

From any turn of her fantaſtic wheel : : 

Fricudſhip's great laws, and Love's ſuperier 

powers, 

Muſt mark the colour of my future hours. 

From the events which thy cummands create 

] muſt my bleſſings or my ſorrews date; { 

And Henry's will muſt dictate Emmas fate. 
Yet while with cloſe delight and inward pride 


(Which from the world my careful ſoul ſhall | 


hide) 
I ſce thee, lord andend of my deſire, 
Exalted high as virtue can require; | 
With power inveſted, and with pleaſure cheer'd ; 
Sought by the good, by the oppreſſor fear'd ; 
Loaded and bleſt with all the afluent ſtore, 
Which human.vows at ſmoking ſhrines implore; 
Grateful and humble grant me to employ 
My life fubſervient only to thy joy ; 
And at my death to bleſs thy kindneſs ſhown 
To her, who of mankind could love but thee 
alone. | 
WHILE thus the conſtant pair alternate ſaid, 
Joyful above them and around them play'd 
Angels and ſportive Loves, a numerous crowd ; 
Smiling they clapt their wings, and low they 
bow'd : 8 
"They tumbled all their little quivers o'er, 
To chooſe propitious ſhaſts, a precious ſtore ; 
That, when their God ſhould take his future 
darts, 
To ſtrike (hewever rarely) conſtant hearts, 
His happy ſkill might proper arms employ, 
All tipt with pleaſure, and all wing'd with joy: 
And thoſe, they vew'd, whoſe lives ſhould imi- 
tate 
Theſe lovers' conſtancy, ſhould ſhare their fate. 
The Queen of Beauty ſtopt her bridled doves; 
Approv'd the little labour of the Loves ; 
Was proud and pleas'd the mutual vow to hear ; 
And to the triumph call'd the God of War: 
Soon as ſhe calls. the God is always near. 
Now, Mars, ſhe ſaid, let Fame exalt her voice; 
Nor let thy conqueſts only be her choice: 


| 
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field 
Return'd, the hoſtile ſpear and captive ſhield 
In Concord s temple hung, and Gallia taught 

toyield ; 


But, when ſhe ſings great Edward from "I 


And when, as prudent Saturn ſhall complete 


The years delign'd to perfect Britain's ſtate, 
The ſwift-wing'd power ſhall take her trump 
again, 

To ſing her favourite Anna's wondrous reign ; 

To recolle& unweary'd Marlborough s toils, 

Old Rufus' hall unequal to his ſpoils ; 

The Britiſh ſoldier from his high command 

Glorious, and Gaul thrice vanquiſh'd by his hand: 

Let her at leaſt.perſorm what I deſire ; 

With ſecond breath the vocal braſs inſpire ; 

And tell the nations, in no vulgar ſtrain, 

What wars I manage, and what wreaths J gain, 

And, when thy tumults and thy fights are paſt; 

And when thy laurels at my feet are caſt ; 

Faithful may'it thou, like Britiſh Henry, prove: 

And, Emma- like, let me return thy love. 
Renown'd for truth, let all thy ſons appear; 

And conſtant Beauty ſhall reward their care 
Mars ſmil'd, and bow'd ; the Cyprian Deity 

Turn'd to the glorious ruler of the ſky ; : 

And thou, ſhe ſmiling ſaid, great God of days 

And verſe, bchold my deed, and ſing my praiſe; 

As on the Britiſh earth, my favourite iſle, 

Thy gentleſt rays and k.ndeſt influence ſmile, 

Through all her laughing fields and verdant 

gkoves, 5 

Proclaim with ſby theſe memorable loves. 

From every annual courſe let one great day 

To celebrated ſports and floral play 

Be ſet aſide ; and, in the ſofteſt lays 

Of thy poetic ſons, be ſolemn praiſe 

And everlaſting marks of honour paid, 


| To the true Lover, and che Nut-browu Maid. 


— 
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UUMBLY INSCRIBED TO THE QUEEN, ON THE 

; 3 , 

GLORIOUS SUCCESS OF HER" MAJESTY $ 
ARMS, 1706. 12 


HEN great Auguſtus govern'd ancient 
Rome, i | 

And ſent his conquering bands to foreign wars 
Abroad when dreaded, and belov'd at home, 
He ſaw his fame increaſing with his years; 
Horace, great bard ! (fo Fate ordain'd) aroſe, 
And, bold as were his countrymen in fight, 
Snatch'd their fair actions from degrading proſe, 
And ſet their battles in eternal light: 
High as their trumpet's tune, his lyre he ſtrung, 
And with his prince's arms he moraliz'd his ſongs 


When bright Eliza rul'd Britaania's ſtate, 
Widely diſtributing her high commands, 
And boldly wiſe, and fortunately great, : 
Freed the glad nations from tyrannic bands; 
An equal genius was in Spenſer found; : 
To the high theme he match d his noble lays 2 
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He travell'd England o'er on fairy ground, 

In myſtic notes to ſing his monarch's praiſe : 

Reciting wondrous truths in pleaſing dreams, 

He deck'd Eliza's head with Glomana's beams, 
III. 

But, greateſt Anna! while thy arms purſue 
Paths of renown, and climb aſcents of fame, 
Which nor Auguſtus, nor Eliza knew ; 

What poet ſhall be found to ſing thy name ? 

What numbers ſhall record, what. tongue ſhall ſay, 

Thy wars on land, thy triumphs on the maln? 

0 faireſt model of imperial ſway | 

What equal pen ſhall wrire thy wondrous reign ? 

Who ſhall attempts and feats of arms rehearte 

Ner yet by ſtory told, nor parallel'd by vere ? 
IV. 


Me all too mean for ſuch a taſk I weet : 
Yet, if the Sovereign Lady deigns to ſmile, 
IIlfollow Horace with impetuous heat, 
and clothe the ver'e in Spenſer's native ſtyle. 
dy theſe examples rightly taught :0 ſing, 
And ſmit with pleaſure of my country's praiſe, 
Stretching the plumes of an uncommon wing, 
High as Olympus I my flight will raiſe; 
And lateſt times ſhall in my numbers read 
Anna's immortal fame, aud Marlborough's hardy 
deed. | 
v 


As the ſtrong eagle in the ſilent wood, 
Mindleſs of warlike rage and heſtile care. 
Plays round the rocky cliff or cryſtat flood 
Till by Jove's high beheſts call'd out to war, 
and charg d with thunder of his angry king, 
His boſom with the vengeful meſſage glows ; 
Upward the noble bird directs his wing, 
And. towering round his maſter's earth-born foes, 
dwit he collects his fatal ſtock of ire, 
Lifts hisfierce talon high, and darts the ſorked fire. 


VI. 


dedate and calm thus victor Marlborough ſate, 
Maded with laurels, in his native land, 
Ill anna calls him from his ſoft retreat, 
Aud zives his ſecond thunder to his hand. 
ben, leaving ſweet repoſe and gentle eaſe, 
Vithardent ipeed he ſeeks the diſtant foe z 
Marching o'er hills and vales, o'cr rocks and ſeas, 
emeditates, and ſtrikes the wondrous blow. 


bras he the bolt? We aſk—when he has hurl'd 


the flame. 
VII. 


Vhen fierce Bavar on }udeign's ſpacious plain 
lidfrom afar the Britiſh chief behold, 

wit deſpair, and rage, and hope, and pain, 
ncthing within his warring boſom roll'd: 
en that favourite of indulgent Fame, 

toe proweſs there repell'd the Boyan power, 

td {ent 8 trembling through the frighted 

ands, 


hi a the whirlwind drives Arabia's ſcatter'd 
lands, 


VIII. 


former loſſes he forgets to grieve : 
Wolves his ſate, if with « kinder ray 


In ſullen fury traverſcs/the plain, 


| Thy ſword did godlike liberty maintain, 


Our thought flies lower than our General s fame: 
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It now would ſhine, and only gives him leave 
To balance the account of Blenheim's day. 

Zo the fell lion in the lonely glade, 

His fide ſtill ſmarting with the hunter's ſpear, 
Though deeply wounded, no way yet dilmay'd, 
Rours terrible, and meditates new war; g 


Jo hud the vencurous ſoz, and battle him again. 
Miſguided prince, no longer urge thy tate, 

Nor tempt the hero to unequal war; 

Fam'd in mis{ortune, and in ruin great, 

Confeſs the force of Marlborough's ſtronger 


ſtar, 
Thoſc laurel groves (the merits of thy youth), 
Which thou from Mahomet did greatly gain, 
While, bold aſſertor of reliſtleſs truth, 


Mult from thy brow their falliny honours ſhed, 
And their tranſplanted wreaths muſt deck a 
worthicr head. 

Yet ceaſe the ways of Providence to blame, 
And human faults with human griefs confels ; 
*Tis thou art chang'd, while Heaven is ſtill the 
; ſame ; / 

From thy ill councils date thy ill ſucceſs. 

Impartial Juſtice holds her equal ſcales, 

Till ſtronger virtue does the weight incline : 

If over thee thy glorious foe prevails, 

He now defends the cauſe that once was thine. 

Righteous the war, the champion ſhall ſubdue; 

For Jove's great handmaid Power mult Jove's 
decrecs purſue. | 


XT. 

Hark | the dire trumpets ſound their ſhrill 
alarms ! | | 
Auverquerque, branch'd from the renown'd 

Naſſaus, 


Hoary in war, and bent beneath his arms, 
His glorious ſword with dauntleſs courage draws. 
When anxious Britain mourn'd her parting lord, 
And all of William that was mortal died; 
The faithful hero had receiv'd this ſword 
From his expiring maſter's much-lov'd fide. 
Oft' from its fatal ire has Louis flown, 
Where'er great William led, or Macſe and Sam. 
bre run. 
| XII. 

But brandiſh'd high, in an ill-omen'd hour 
To thee, proud Gaul, behold thy juſteſt fear, 
1 he maſter-ſword, diſpoſer of thy power: 
Tis that which Cæſar gave the Britiſh pecr, 
He took the gift : Nor ever will | ſheathe 
| This ſteel (ſa Anna's high beheſts ordain), 
The General ſaid, unleſs by glorious death 
Abſolv d, till conqueſt has confirm'd your reign. 
Returns like theſe our miſtreſs bids us make, 
When [rom a foreign prince a gift her Britons 

take. | 
XIII. 

And now fierce Gallia ruſhes on her foes, 

Her force augmented by the Beyan bands; 


So Volga's ſtream, increas'd by mountain ſnews, 


Rolls with new fury down through Rullia's lands. 
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Like two great rocks againſt the raging tide 
(If Virtue's force with Nature we compare), 
Unmov'd the two united chiefs abide, 

Euſtain the impulſe, and receive the war. 

Round their firm ſides in vain the tem peſt beats; 

And ſtill the foaming wave with leſſen'd power 
retreats. | 15 


XIV. 


The rage diſpers'd, the glorious pair advance, 
With mingled anger and collected might, 
To turn the war, and tell aggreſſing France, 
How Britain's ſons and Britain's friends can ſight. 
On conqueſt fix d, and covecous of fame, 
Behold them ruſhing through the Callic hoſt : 
Through ſtanding corn fo runs the ſudden flame, 
Or eaſtern winds along Sicilia's coaſt, 
They deal their terrors to the adverſe nation : 
Pale death attends their arms, and ghaſtly deſola- 
tion. a * 27 v4 f r net} WB ct OY 
12 y XV. 
But while with fierceſt ire Bellona glows, 


And Europe rather hopes than fears her fate; 


While Britain preſſes her afflicted foes; 
What horror damps the ſtrong, and quells the 
_—_— : 
Whence look the ſoldiers's cheeks diſmay'd and 
A 5 55 
Erſt ever dreadful, know they now to dread ? 
The hoſtile troops, | ween, almoſt prevail; 
And the purſuers only not recede. - | 
Alas their leſſen'd rage proclaims their grief! 
For, anxious, lo! they crowd around thcir fall- 
ing chief. Vf. 
| XVI. 
thank thee, Fate, exclaims the fierce Bayar ; 


* 


Let Boya s trumpet grateful 16's ſound : 

I ſaw him fall their thunderbolt of war :— 
Ever te vengeance ſacred be the ground. 
Vain wiſt | ſhort joy | the hero mounts again 
In greater glory. and with fuller light: 
The evening ſtar ſo falls into the main, 

To riſe at morn more prevalently bright. 
He riſes ſafe, but near, too near his ſide, 


* 
\ 


A good man's grievous loſs, a faithful ſervant } *Tis ours by craft and by ſurpriſe to gain: 


dicd. g 
XVII. 
Propitious Mars! the battle is regain'd: 
The foe with leſſen'd wrath diſputes the field: 
The Briten fights, by favouring gods ſuſtain'd: 


Freedom muſt live; and lawleſs power muſt | From burning Troy, and Xanthus red with blood, 


yield. | 
Vain now the tales which fabling poets tell, 
That wavering Conqueſt till deſires to reve ! 


In Marlberough's camp the goddeſs knows to | Superior here to all the bolts of fate 


dwell : 
Long as the hero's life remains her love: 
Again France flies, again the duke purſues, 
And en Ramilia's plains he Blenheim's fame re- 


NEWS, 
XVIII. 
Great thanks, O captain great in arms ! re- 
ceive 


From thy triumphant country's public voice : 
Thy country greater thanks can only give 
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To Anne, te her who made thofe arms her choice; 
Recording Schellenberg's and Blenheim's toils, 
We dreaded leſt thou ſnheuld'ſt thoſe toils repeat: 
We view'd the palace charg'd with Gallic ipoils, 

And in aſe ſpoils we thought thy Praiſe com- 

plete. | 
For never Greek we deem'd, nor Roman knight, 
In characters like tneſe did c'er his acts indite. 
9 XIX. \ 

Yet, mindleſs ſtill of eaſe, thy virtue flies 
A pitch to old and medern times unknown: 
Thoſe goodly deeds which we ſo highly prize 
imperfect ſeem, great chief, to thee alone. 
Thoſe heights, where William's virtue might 

have ſtaid 35 ; 
And on the ſubje& world look'd ſafely down, 
By Marlborough paſs'd, the props and ſteps 
were made, 
Sublimer yet to raiſe his queen's renown : 
Still gaining more, ſtill lighting what he gain'd, 
Nought done the hero deem'd while aught un- 
, 


XX. 
When ſwift-wing'd Rumour told the mighty 
Saul, 3 | 
' How leſſen'd from the field Bavar was fled ; 
He wept the ſwiftneſs of the champion's fall; 
And thus the royal treaty-breaker ſaid : * 
And lives he yet, the great, the loſt Bavar, 
Ruin to Gallia in the name of friend? 
Teil me, how far has Fortune been ſevere ? 
Has the foe's glory, or our grief, an end? 
Remains there, of the fifty thouſand loſt, 
To ſave our threaten d realm, or guard our ſhats 
* - © *ter'd coaſt?” oro? 
35 | 
To the cloſe rock the frighted raven flies, 
Soon as the riſing eagle cuts the air: 
The ſhaggy wolf unſeen and trembling lies, 
When the hoarſe roar proclaims the lion near. 
Iu-ſtarr'd did we our torts and lines ſorſake, 
To dare our Britiſh foes to open fight: 
Our conqueſt we by ſtratagem ſhould make : 
Our triumph had been founded in eur flight, 


'Tis their's,, to meet in arms, and battle in the 
me. SS 
ne) XXII. 
T he ancient father of this hoftile brood, 8 
Their boaſted Brute, undaunted ſnatch'd his go 


Aud fix'd on ſilver Thames his dire abedes: 
And this be Troynovante, he ſaid, the ſeat ü 
By Heaven ordain'd, my ſons, your laſting 


Live, mindful of the author of your race, - 
Whom neither Greece, nor war, nor want, ne 
flame, | ; " 
| Nor great Pelides arm, nor Juno's rage, © 
tamc. 
XXIII. 

Their Tudors hence, and Stuarts offspring _ 
| Hence Edward, dreadful with his ſable ſnield, 
Talbot, to Gallia's power eternal foe, , 
And Seymour, fam'd iu council or W geld: 
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Hence Nevil, great to ſettle or dethrone, 

And Drake, and Ca'ndiſh, terrors of the ſea : 

Hence Butler*s Tons, o'er land and ocean known, 

Herbert's and Churchill's warring progeny ; 

Hence the long roll which G.llia ſhould conceal : 

For, oh! who, vanquiſh'd, loves the victor's fame 
to tell ? . 

XXIV. 

Envy'd Britannia, ſturdy as the oak, 

Which on her mountain top ſhe proudly hears, 

Fludes the ax, and ſprouts againſt the ſtroke ; 

Strong from her wounds, and greater by her 


wars. 

And as thoſe teeth, which Cadmus ſow'd in 
earth 

Produc'd new youth, and furniſh'd freſh ſup- 
plies : 


So with young vigour, and ſucceeding birth, 
Her loſſes more than recompens'd ariſe ; 
And every age ſhe with a race is crown'd, 
For letters more polite, in battles more re- 

nown'd. ; 

XXV. 
Obſtinate power, wkom nothing can repel; 
Not the fierce Saxon, nor the cruel Dane, 
Nor deep impreſſion of the Norman ſteel, 
Nor Europe's force amaſs'd by envious Spain, 
Nor France on univerſal ſway intent, 
Oft breaking leagues, and oft renewing wars; 
Nor (frequent bane of weaken'd government) 
Their own inteſtine feuds and mutual jars: 
Thoſe feuds and jars, in which I truſted more. 
Than in my troops, and fleets, and all the Gallic 
rer. | 

wy XXVI. 

To fruitful Rheims, or ſair I. utetia's gate, 
What tidings fhall the meſſenger convey ? 
Shall the loud herald our ſucceſs relate, 

Or mitred prieſt appoint the ſolemn day? 
Alas! my praiſes they no more muſt fing ; 
They to my ſtatue now mult bow no more: 
Broken, repuls'd is their immortal king: 
Falln, fall'n for ever, is the Gallic power, — 
The Woman Chief is maſter of the war : | 
Larth ſhe has freed by arms, and vanquiſh'd Hea- ; 
ven by prayer. 
XXVII. | 

While thus the ruin'd foe's deſpair commends 
Thy council and thy deed, victorious Queen, 
What ſhall thy ſubjects ſay, and what thy friends? 

ow ſhall thy triumphs in our joy be ſcen ? 4 
0h! deign to let the eldeſt of the Nine 
Recite Britannia great, and Gallia free: 

Oh! with her ſiſter Sculpture let her join 

o raiſe, great Anne, the monument to thee; 

To thee, of all our good the ſacred ſpring ; 


o thee, our deareſt dread; to thee, our ſofter : 
King, | 


— * 


4 


q 
4 


XXVIII. 
Let Furope ſav'd the column high erect, 
an rajan's higher, or than Antonine's; 
oy ſembling art may carve the fair effect 
8 full atchievement of thy great deſigns. 
a0 8 calm heaven, and a ſerener air, 2 
4 me the Queen ſhall on the fummit ſtand, 


ros. | 375 


And pointing down to earth her dread com- 
mand, 
All winds, all ſto ms, that threaten human woe, 
Shall fink beneath her feet, and ſpread their 
rage below. 
XXIX. 
Their fleets ſhall ſtrive, by winds and waters 
tolk, ' 
Till the young Auſtrian on Iberia's ſtrand, 
Great as Encas on the Latian coaſt, 
Shall fix his foot : and this, be this the land, 
Great Jove, where | for ever will remain, 
(The empire's other hope ſhall ſay) and here 
Vanquiſh'd, intomb'd I'll lie ; or, crown'd, I'l 
reign 
O virtue to thy Britiſh mother dear! 
Like the fam'd Trojan ſuffer and abide; 
For Anne is chine, IWeen, as Venus was his 
guide. 
XXX. 
There, in eternal characters engrav'd, 
Vigo, and Gibraltar, and Barcelone, 
Their force deſtroy'd, their privileges ſav'd, 
Shall Anna's terrors and her mercies own: 
Spain, from th' uſurper Bourbon's arms retriev'd, 
hall with new life and grateful joy appear, 
Numbering the wonders which that youth 
atchiev'd, 
Whom Anna elad in arms, and ſent to wary 
Whom Anna ſent te claim Iberia's throne ; 
And made him more than king, in calling him 
her ſon. | 
125 | XXXI. / 
There Iſter, pleas'd by Blenheim's glorious 
field, 8 i 
Rolling ſhall bid his eaſtern waves declare 
Germania ſav'd by Britain's ample fhield, 
And bleeding Gaul allied by her ſpear 
Shall bid them mention Marlborough on that 
ſhore, 
Leading his iſlanders, renow'd in arms, 
Through climes, where never Britiſh chief before _ 
Or piteh'd his camp, or ſounded his alarms ; 


Shall Wid them bleſs the Queen, who made his 


ſtreams ; 


] Glorious as thoſe of Boyne, and ſafe as thoſe of 


Thames. | 
XXXII. 
Brabantia, clad with fields, and crown'd with 

towers, 

With de.ent joy ſhall her deliverer meet: 

Shall own thy ar rs, great Queen, and bleſs thy 
power, | 

I .aying the keys beneath thy ſubjeR's feet. 

Flandria, by plenty made the home of war, 

Shall weep her crime, and bow to Charles re- 
ſbor'd ; 


| With double vows ſhall bleſs thy happy care, 


In having drawn, and having ſheath'd the ſword ; 
From theſe their ſiſter provinces ſhall know, 
How Anne ſupports a friend, and how forgives 
a foe, 8 
XXXIII. 
Bright ſwords, aud creſted helms, and pointed 


ſpears, 


rom danger 


far, as far remov d from fear, ö 


In artful piles around the work ſhall lie; 
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And ſhields indented deep in ancient wars, 
Blazon'd with ſigns of Gallic heraldry ; 
And ſtandards with diſtinguiſh'd honours bright, 
Marks of high power and national command, 
Which Valois' ſons, and Fourbon's bore in fight, 
Or gave ta Foix', or Montmorency's hand: 
Great ſpoils, which Gallia muſt to Britain yield, 
From Creſly's battle ſav'd to grace Ramilia's 

field. 

XXXIV. 

And, as fine art the ſpaces may diſpoſe, 

The knowing thought and curious eye ſhall ſee 
1hy emblem, gracious Queen, the Britiſh roſe, 
Type of ſweet rule and gentle majeſty: 
The northern thiſtle, whom no hoſtile hand 
Uuhurt too rudely may provoke, I ween ; 
Hibernia's harp. device of her command, 
And parent of her mirth, ſhall there be ſeen : 
Thy vanquiſh'd lilies, France, decay'd and torn, 
Shall with diforder'd pomp the laſting work 

adorn, | 

XXXV. 

Beneath, great Queen, oh] very far beneath, 
Near to the ground, and on the humbie baſe, 
To ſave herſelf from darkneſs. and from death 
That Muſe deſire, the laſt, the loweſt place; 
Who, though unmect, yet touch'd the trembling 

ſtring, : 
For the Bir mp of Anne and Alhion's land, 
Who durſt of war and martial fury ing ; 
And when thy will, and when thy ſubject's hand, 
Had quell'd thoſe wars, and bid that fury ceaſe, 
Hangs up her grateful harp to conqueſt, and to 


Peace. 


E 


HER RIGHT NAME. 


8 Nancy at her toilet fat, 
Admiring this, and blaming that, 
Tell me, ſhe ſaid ; but tell me true ; 
The Nymph who could your heart ſubdue. 
What ſort of charms does ſhe poſſeſs ? 
Abſolve me, fair-one ; I'll confeſs 
With pleaſure, | reply'd. Her hair, 
In ringlets rather dark than fair, 
Does down her ivory boſom roll, | 
And, hiding half, adorns the whole. L 
In her high forebead's fair half round 
Love ſits in open triumph crown'd: 
He in the dimple of her chin, 
In private ſtate, by friends is ſeen, 
Her eyes are neither black nor gray; 
Nor fierce nor feeble is their ray; 
Their dubious luſtre ſeems to ſhow 
Something that {peaks nor Yes, nor No. 
Her lips no living bard. I weet, 
May ſay, how red, how round, how ſweet; 
Old Homer only could indite 
'Their vagrant grace and ſoft delight : 
They ſtand recorded in his book, 
When Helen ſmil'd, and Hebe ſpoke, — 
The gipſey, turning to her glaſs, 
Too plainly ſhew'd ſhe knew the face; 
And which am I moſt like, ſhe ſaid, 
Your Cloe, or your Nut-brown Maid? 


4 


PRIOR'S POEMS. | | 


SET BY MONSIEUR GALLIARD, 
RECIT. 


ENEATH a verdant laurel's ample ſhade, 
His lyre to mournſul numbers ſtrung, 


Horace, immortal bard, ſupinely laid, 


To Venus thus addreſs'd the ſong : 
Ten thouſand little Loves around, 
Liſtening, dwelt on every ſound. 
ARIET. 
Potent Venus,. bid thy ſon 
Sound no more his dire alarms, 
Youth on ſilent wings is flown : 
Graver years come rolling on. 
Spare my age, unfit for arms : 
Safe and humble let me reſt, 
From all amorous cares releas'd. 
Potent Venus, bid thy ſon 
Sound no more his dire alarms, 
RECIT, 
Yet, Venus, why d I each morn prepare 
The fragrant wreath for Cloe's hair ? 
Why do I all day lament and ſigh, 
Unleſs the beauteous maid be nigh ? 
And why all night . purſue her in my dreams, 
Through flowery maids and cryſtal ſtrcams? 
RECIT. 
Thus ſung the Bard; and thus the Goddeſ 
ſpoke : 
Submiſſive bow to Love's imperious yoke : - 
Every ſtate, and every age, | 
Shall own my rule, and fear my rage : 
Compell'd by me, thy Muſe ſhall prove, 
That all the world was born to love. 
ARIET. 
Bid thy deſtin'd lyre diſcover 
Soft deſire and gentle pain: 
Often praiſe, aud always love her: 
Through her ear, her heart obtain. 
Verſe {hall pleaſe, and ſighs ſhall move her; 
Cupid does with Phabus reign, 


LINES WRITTEN IN AN OVID: 


A TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH» 
VID is the ſureſt guide 
' You can name, to ſhew the way 

To any won.an, maid, or bride, 


Who reſolves to yo aſtray. 


— 


A TRUE MAID. 
O, no; ſor my virginity, | 
When 1 loſe that, ſays Roſe, Il die: 
Behind the elms, laſt nicht, cry'd Dick, 
Roſe, were you not extremely lick ? 


WOT WR 


And was brought in a laudable manner to 


bed. 


That one half of the pariſh was ſtunn'd with che 
noiſe, | 


1 months after Florimel happen'd to wed, 


She warbled her groans with ſo charming a voice, 


img, 
52 
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But, when Florimel deign'd to lie privately in, 

Ten months before ſhe and her ſpouſe were a-kin ; 

She choſe with ſuch p.udence her pangs to con- 
ceal, 

That her nurſe, nay her midwife, ſcarce heard 
her once ſqueal. 

Learn, huſbands, from hence, for the peace of 

pour lives, 
That maids make not half ſuch a tumult as wives. 


A REASONABLE AFFLICTION. 


N his death-bed poor Lubin lies; 
His ſpouſe is in deſpair : 
With frequent ſobs and mutual cries, - 
They both expreſs their care. 


A different cauſe, ſays parſon Sly, 
The ſame effect may give: 

Poor Lubin fears that he ſhall die; 
His wifc, that he may hve. 


ANOTHER REASONABLE AFFLICTION. 


ROM w_ own native France as old Aliſon 
Pan, 
zhe reproach'd Engliſh Nell with negle& or 
with malice, | 
That the flattern had left, in the hurry and haſte, 
Her lady's complexion and eye-brows at Calais. 


A QT M4 MK 


ER eye-brow-b»x one morning loſt, 
(The beſt of folks are ofteneſt croſt) 
Sad He'en thus to Jenny ſaid 
(Her careleſs but afflicted maid), 
Put me to bed then, wretched ; ane 
Alas! when ſhall I riſe again ? 
| can behold no mertal now : 
For what's an eye without a brow ?' 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


TN a dark corner of the houſe 
Porr Helen fits, and ſobs, and cries; 
She will not ſee her loving ſpouſe, 
Nor her more dear picquet allies : 
Unleſs ſhe find her eye-brows, 
She'll e'en weep out her eyes. 


ON THE SAME. 


ELEN was juſt flipt into bed: 
Her eye-brows on the toilet lay 
Away the kitten with them fled, 
As ſces belonging to her prey. 


For this misfortune carele's Jane, 
Aſure yourſelf, wa: loudly rated: 
And madam, getting up again, 
Vith her own hand the mouſe-trap baited. 


Ou litile things, as ſages write, 

epends our human joy or ſorrow : 

If we don't catch a mouſe to-night, 
Alas no eye-brows for to-morrow. 


lad 


PHYLLELS'S AGE 


pow old may Phyllis be, you ſk, 
8 Whoſe beauty thus all hearts engages ? 
vanſwer is no eaſy taſk : 


For ſhe has really two ages 
W. 1 
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Stiff in brocade, and pinch'd in ſtays, 
Her patches, paint. and jewels on; 


All day let Envy view her face, 
And Phyllis is but twenty-one. 


Paint, patches, jewels laid aſide, 
At night Aſtronomers agree, 

The evening has the day bely'd; 
And Phyllis is ſome forty-three. 


FORMA BONUM FRAGILE, 
WHAT a frail thing is beauty! ſays Baron le 


Cras, 
Perceiving his miſtreſs had one eye of glaſs : 
And ſcarcely had he ſpoke it, 
Vi hen ſhe more confus'd, as more angry ſhe 
grew, ; 
By a negligent rage proy'd the maxim too true; 
She dr.-pt the eye, and broke it. 


—ñññ— — 


WRITTEN TO THE DUKE DE NOK ILLES. 


AIN the concern which you expreſs, , 
That uncall'd Alard will poſſeſs 
Your houſe and coach, both day and night, 
Ana that Macbeth was hunted leſe 5 
By Banquo's reſtleſs ſpright. 


With fifteen thouſand pounds à year, 

Do you copmlain, you cannot bear j 
An ill, you may {> ſoon retrieve ? 

Good Alard, faith, is modeſter 
By much than you believe. 


Lend him but fifty Louis-d'or ; 

And you ſhall never ſeehim more : 
Take the advice; probatum eſt. 

Why do the Gods indulge our ſ ore; 
But to ſecure our relt ? 


— 


E TL 6 3 3 
TO $MYTTH'S PHZDRA AND HIPPOLYTUS, 


SPOKEN BY MRS. OLDFIELD, WHO ACTED ISMENA, 

ADIES, to-night your pity I implore 

For one, who never troubled you before: 
A nOxford-man, extremely read in Greek, 
Who from Euripides makes Phædra ſpeak; 
And comes to town to let us Moderns know, 
How woman .loy'd two thouſand years ago. 
If that be all, ſaid 1, e'en burn your play + 

Egad ! we know all that as well as they: 


Shew us the youthful, handſome char ioteer, 


Firm in his ſeat, and running his career; 
Our ſouls would kindle with as generous flames, 
As e'er inſpir'd the ancient Grecian dames : 
Every Iſntena would reſign her breaſt; 
And everv dear Hippoiytus be bleſt 
But, as it is, fix flouncing Flanders mares 
Are e'en as good as any two of theirs: 
And, if Flippolytus can but contriv! 
Co buy the gilded chariot, John can drives 
Ces 
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Now of the buſtle you have ſeen to-day, 
And Phzdra's morals in this ſcholar's play, 
Something at leaſt in juſtice ſhould be ſaid; 
But this Hippolytus ſo fills one's head— 
Well! Phædra liv'd as chaitely as ſhe cou'd ; 
For ſhe was Father Jove's own fleſh and bload. 
Her aukward love indeed was odd'y fated; 
She and her Poly were too near related; 
And yet that ſcruple had been laid aſide, 
If honeſt Theſeus had but fairly died: 
But when he came what needed he to know, 
But that al matters ſtood in ſtatu quo * 
There was no harm, you ſee, or, grant there were, 
She might want conduct; but he wanted care. 
"Twas in a huſband little leſs than rude, 
Upon his wife's retirement to intrude— 
He ſhould have ſent a night or two before, 
That he would come exact at ſuch an hour; 
Then he had turn'd all tragedy to jeſt ; 
Found every thing contribute to his reſt ; 
The picquet friend diſmiſs'd, the aft all clear, 
And ſpouſe alone impatient for her dear. 

But, if theſe gay reflections come too late, 
To keep the guilty Phædra from her fate; 
If your more ſcrious judgment muſt condemn 
The dire effects of her unhappy flame: 
Yet, ye chaſte matrons, and ye tender fair, 
Let Love and Innocence engage your care: 
My ipotleſs flames to your protection take; 
And ſpare poor Phædra for Iſmena's ſake. 


A CRITICAL MOMENT, 


OW capricious were Nature and Art to 
poor Nell! 2 
She was painting her checks at the time her noſe 
fcll, 38 
2 — 
n UF, 


To MRS. MANLEY'S LUCIUS. 


'HE Female Author who recites to-day, 

? Truſts to har ſex the merit of her play. 
Like Father Bayes ſecurely ſhe fits down : 

Pit, box, and gallery. gad! all's our own. 

In ancient Greece, ſhe ſays, when Sappho writ, 

By their applauſe the critics ſhew'd their wit, 

They tun'd their voices to her 1,yric ſtring ; 

Pane they could all do fomething more than 

ing. 
But one exception to this fact we find; 


An ill-bred boat-man, rough as waves and 
w.nd. 

From Sappho down through all ſucceeding ages, 

And now on French or on Italian ſtages, _- 

Rough ſatyrs, fly re drks. ill-natur'd ſpeeches, 

Aie always aim'd at Poets that wear breeches, 

Arm'd with Longinus, or with Rapinno man, 

Prew a ſharp pen upon a naked woman. 

4 he bluſtering bully in our neighbouring ſtreets 

Scorns to attack the female that le meets ; 

Teatleſs the x etticoat contemins his frowns: 

i ke hoop fecuics whatcver it ſurrounds. 


That booby Phaon only was unkind, $ | 
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| The many-colour'd gentry there above, 


By turns are rul'd by tumult and hy love: 

And, while their ſweethearts their attention\fix 

Suſpend the din of their damn'd clattering ſtick, 

Now, Sirs * 

To you our author makes her ſoft requeſt, 

Who ſpeak the kindeſt, and who write the beſt, 

Your ſympathetic hearts ſhe hopes to move, 

From tender friendſhip, and eudearing love. 

If Petrarch's Muſe did Laura s wit rehearſe ; 

And Cowley flatter'd dear Orinda's verſe; 

She hopes from you—Pox take her hopes ant 
fears; | %y . 

I plead her ſex's claim; what matters hers ? 

By our full power of beauty we think fit 

To damn the Salique law impos'd on wit : 

We'lltry the empire whe ſo long have boaſted; 

And, if we are net prais'd, we'll not be toaſted, 

Approve what one of us preſents to-night, 

Or every' mortal woman hers ſhall write: 

Rural, pathetic, narrative, ſublime, þ 


We'll write to you, aud make you write in 
rhyme ; ; 


Female remarks ſhall take up all your time. 


Your time, poor fouls! we'll take your very 
money z 

Female third-days ſhall come ſo thick upon ye, 
As long as we have eyes, or hands, or breath, 
We'll look, or write, or talk you all to death. 
Unleſs you yield for better and for worſe : 

Then the She-Pegaſus ſhall gain the courſe ; 
And the grey mare will prove the better horſe. 


* 


— * 


THE THIEF AND THE CORDELIER, 
A BALLAD; 

ro THE TUNE OF ; 

KING JOHN AND THE ABBOT OF CANTERBURY, 


HO has e'er been at Paris, muſt needs 
know the Greve, 
The fatal retreat of th' unfortunate brave; 
Where Honour and Juſtice molt oddly contribute 


| Yo eaſe heroes? pains by a halter and gibbet. 


Derry down, down, hey derry down. 


There Death breaks the ſhackles which Force 

had put on, 

And the Hangman completes what the Judge 
but begun ; : 

There the Squire of the Fad, and the Knight of 
the Poſt, | OD, 

Find their pains no more balk d, and their hopes 
no more croſt. 
Derry down, &c. 


Great claims are there made, and great ſectets 


are known; i 
And the king, and the law, and the thief, has 
his own: 


| But my hearers cry out, What a deuc? doſt thou 


ail | : 
Cut off thy reflections, and give us thy tale. 
Derry down, &. 8 
Twas there then in civil reſpect to hard 
laws, 
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17 rd for want of falſe witneſs to back a bad | Ah would you have the flame ſuppreſt, 
8 cauſe, | : That kills the heart it lears too ſaſt, 
˖ Norman, though late, was oblig'd to appear: | Take half my paſſion to Your breaſt; 
s ad who to aſſiſt, but a grave Cordelier e reſt in mine ſhall ever laſt. 
he bel, Derry down, &c. 3 
* The Squire, whoſe good grace Was to open y | 
15 the ſcene, : ; R AN EPITA PH, 
wy ; e great haſte that the ſhow ſhould = > 9 we . | 
gin: u min e. 
Pes ani ow fitted the halter, now travers'd the cart ; —— J = 4 Sexe. 
, uud often took leave, but was loth to depart, ine 7 this marble ſtone 
82 Derry down, Kc ie ſ zuntering Jack and idle Joan 
7 - . . — 
5 While rolling threcſcore Years and one 
: What frightens you thus, my good ſon? ſays id round this globe their courſes run: 
oaſted; the Prieſt”; : | uman things went ill or well 
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Pough! pr'yt hee nee trouble thy head with They ſoundly ſept the night awa ; 
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Xo r ys ſhall in Paradiſe ſup. e gave the poor the remnant meat 
. | | Juſt when It. grew not fic to ear. 
25 quoth the Squire, howe'er fumptuoys hey paid the church ang Pariſh rate, 
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4 all have little ſtomach to eat; For which they claim their Sunday's due, 
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» Uoth the Father, and tha N 
you to es, 1 8 


» with our duty muſt 


oy 


Zman, he ſaid, 
e blade; 
my cord both equally tie, 


ve by the old f i . 
Derry down, Fon Or which other men die. 


o Man's good deeds did they commend ; 
50 never rais'd themſelves a friend. 
Nor cheriſh'g they relations poor; 
That might decreaſe their preſent ſtore ; 

or barn nor houſe did they repair ; 
That might oblige their future heir. 

hey neither added nor confounded ; 
ey neither wanted nor abounded. 

Each Chriſtmas they *ccompts did clear, ; 
And wound their bottom round the year, 


Their billet at che fire was ſound, : 


Whoever was depos'd or crown d. 
c 02 
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Norgood, nor bad, nor fools, nor wiſe; 
They would not learn, nor could adviſe: 
Without love, hatred, joy, or fear, 

They led—a kind of—a it were: 
Nor wiſh'd, nor car'd, nor laugh'd, nor cried: 
And ſo they liv'd, and ſo they died. 


WRITTEN IN MONTAIGNE'S ESSAYS. 


GIVEN TO THE DUKE OF SHREWSBURY IN 
FRANCE, AFTER THE PEACE, 1713 


* O mighty judge, what thou haſt 
ſeen 

f cities and of courts, of books and men; 
And deign to let thy ſervant hold the pen. 


Through ages thus I may preſume to live, 
And from the tranſcript of thy proſe receive 


What my own ſhert-liv'd verſe can never give. | 
And, both well pleas'd they had themſelves ſu 


Thus ſhall fair Britain with a gracious ſmile, 
Accept the work; and the inſtructed iſle, 


For more than treaties made, ſhall bleſs my toil. | 


Nor longer hence the Gallic ſtyle preferr'd, 

_ Wiſdom in Engliſh idiom ſhall be heard, > 

While Talbot tells the werld, where Montaigne 
err'd. | 


AN EPISTFT LE, 
DESIRING THE QUEEN'S PICTURE : 


Written at Paris, 1714; but leſt unfiniſhed, by 
the ſudden news of her Majeſty's death. 


HE train of equipage and pomp of Rate, 
The ſhining ſide-board, and the burniſh'd 
plate, 
Let other miniiters, great Anne, require; 
And partial ſall thy giſt to their deſire. 
To the fair portrait of my Sovereign Dame, 
To that alone, ete-nal be my claim 
My bright ,defender, and my dread delight, 
If ever | found ſavour in thy fight ; 
If all the pains that for thy Britain's ſake 
Aly paſt has took, or future life may take, 
Be grateful to my queen; permit my prayer, 
And with this gift reward my total care. _ 
Will thy indulgent hand, fair Saint, allow 
The boon ? and will thy ear accept thevow ? 
That, in defpite of age, of impious flame, 
And eating Time, thy picture, like thy fame, 
Entire may laſt; that, as their eyes ſurvey 
The ſemblant ſhade, men yet unborn may ſay, 


Thus great, thus gracious, lvok'd Britannia's 


Queen : | 
Her brow thus ſmooth, her look was thus ſerene ; 
When to a low, but to a loyal hand 
The mighty Empreſs gave her high command, 
That he to hoſtile ca ps and kings ſhould haſte, 
To ſpeak her vengeance, as their danger, palt ; 
% ſay, ſhe wills deteſted wars to ceale ; 
She checks her conqueſt, for her ſubjects caſe, 
And bids the world attend her terms of peace. 
Thee, gracious Anne, thee preſent I adore, 
1hce, Queen of Peace—If Time and Fate have 
power a 
Higher to raiſe the glories of thy reign, 
In words ſublimcr, and à nobler 3 : 
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May future bards the mighty th rehearſe; 
Here, : tator Jove, and Phabus king of verſe, 
The votive tablet 1 ſuſpend * * * * 


— 


7 — 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THE COUNTESS DOWAG*R OF D:V0Y. 
; SHIRE | 


on A PIECE OF WIESSEN's, 
Whereon were all her grandſons painted, 


W. and Nature held a long conteſ 
8 If She created, ur He painted beſt ; 
With pleaſing thought the wondrous coml 
grew, 5 
She ſtill form'd fairer; He ſtill liker drew. 
In theſe ſeven brethren they contended laſt, 
With art increas'd, their utmoſt {kill they tried 


paſs'd, h 
The Goddeſs/triumph'd, and the painter dy' 
That both their ſkill to this vaſt height did rails 
| Be ours the wonder, and be yours the praile: 
For here, as in ſome glaſs, is well deſcry'd 
Only yourſelf thus often multiply'd. 
When Heaven had You and gracious Auna 
; made, | 
What more exalted beauty could it add ? 
Having no nobler images in ſtore, 
It but kept up to theſe, nor could do more 
han copy well what it had fram'd be ore. 
If in dear Burghley's generous face we ce 
Obliging truth and handſome honeſty, 
With all that world of charms, which ſoon v 
move 
| Reverence in men, and in the fair-ones love; 
His very grace his fair deſcent aſſures, 
He has his mother's beauty, ſhe has yours. 
If every Cecil's face had every charm, 
That thought can fancy, or that Heaven © 
form ; | 
Their beauties all become your beauty“ due, 
They are all fair, becauſe they'ere all like you 
If every Ca'ndiſh great and charming lock 
From you that air, from you the charms * 
took. | 
In their each limb your image is expreſt, 
But on their brow firm courage ſtands — 1 
There, their great father, by a ſtrong increale 
Adds ſtrength to beauty, and completes 
iece: N 5 
Thus ſt. Il your beauty, in your ſons. m_ * 
Wieſſen ſeven times one 1 . 
Whoever ſat, the picture ſtill is you. _ 
So when the 13 with genial be 
Has animated many gocdly gems, 
He ſees himſelf improv'd, while every 
With a reſembling light, reflects a _ 4 
So when great Rhea many births 1 = 
Such as might govern earth, and pete hs 
Her glory grew diffus d, arid, fuller 
She ſaw the Deity in every ſon: _ 4 
And to what G0 ſo er men altars y_ a F 
Honouring the offspring,they the mother 
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In ſhort-liv*d charms let others place their joy, | Hoping, for my excuſe, twill be confeſt, 
Which ſickneſs blaſts, and certain age deſtroys: | That of twoevils I have chole the leaſt, 
Your ſtronger beauty Time can ne'er deſace, So, Sir, with this epiſtolary ſcroll, | 
is ſtill rene w'd, and ſramp'd in all your race. Receive the partner of my inmoſt ſoul ; 
Him you will find in letters and in laws 
Not unexpert, firm to his country's cauſe, 
Warm ip the glorious intereſt you purſue, 


Ah! Wieſſen, had thy art been ſo refin'd, | 
As with their beauty to have drawn their mind, 
Through circling years thy labours would ſur- 

vive, . 
And living rules to faireft virtue give, 
To men unborn and ages yet to live: 
*Twould ſtill be wonderful, and 1ti.l be new, 
Apainſt what time, or ſpite, or fate, could do; 
Till thine confus'd with Nature's pieces lie, 
And Cavendiſh's name an4 Cecil's honour die, 


— 


A FABLE, 
FROM PHEDRUS, 
To the Author of the Medley, 1710. 
1 


HE Fox an actor's vizard found, 
And peer' dg and felt, and turn'd it round; 
Then threw it in contempt away, 
And thus old Phædrus heard him ſay: 
„What noble part canſt thou ſuſtain, 
Thou ſpecious head without a brain? 


TO, THE 
RIGHT HON. MR. HARLEY. 
HORACE, I EP. IX. IMITATED, 


&« Septimius, Claudi, nimirum intelligit unus, 
& Quanti me facias, &c.“ 


FAR Dick,* howe'er it comes into his 
head, 

Believes as firmly as he does his creed, 
That you and 1, Sir, are extremely great : 
Though 1 plain Mat, you Miniſter of State: 
One word from me, without all doubt, he ſays, 
Would fix his fortune in ſome little place. 
Thus better than myſelf, it ſeems, he knows, 
How far my intereſt with my patron goes; 
And, anſwering all objeQions | can make, 
Still plunges deeper in his dear miſtake. 

From this wild fancy, Sir. there may proceed 
One wilder yet, which I foreſce and dread ; 
That 1, in fact, a real intereſt have, 
Which to my own advantage I would ſave, 
And, with the uſual courtier's trick, intend 
To ſerve myſelf, forgetful of my friend. 

To ſhun this centure, 1 all ſhame lay by, 
Ang make my reaſon with his will comply; 


* 


* Richard Shelton, 2. 


And, in oue word, a good man and a true. 


— — 


TO MR. HARLEY, 
WOUNDED BY GVISCARD, 1711. 


Ab ipſo 


Ducit opes animumque ferro.'? Hon. 


* 


IN one great now, ſuperior to an age, 


The full extremes of Nature's force we find: 


How heavenly Virtue can exalt, or Rage 


Infernal how degrade.the human mind. 


While the fierce monk does at his trial ſtand, 


He chews revenge, abjuring his offence: 


Guile in his tongue, and murder in his hand, 


He ſtabs his judge, to prove his innocence. 


The guilty ſtroke and torture of the ſteel 


Intix'd, our dauntleſs Briton ſcarce perceives : 


The weunds his country from his death muſt 


feel, | 
The Patriot views ; for thoſe alone he grieves, 


IV. 


The barbarous rage that durſt attempt thy life, 


Harley, great counſellor, ext ends thy fame: 


And the ſharp point of cruel Guiſcard's knife, 


In braſs and marble carves thy deathic's name. 


Faithful aſſertor ef thy country's cauſe, 


Britain with tears ſhall bathe thy glorious 
wound : 


She for thy ſaſety ſhall enlarge her laws, 


And in her ſtatutes ſhall thy worth be found. 


1 
- 


Yet midſt her ſighs ſhe triumphs, on the hand 
Reileciing, that diffus'd the public woe; } 
A ſtranger to her altars, and her laud: 
No ſon of hers could meditate this blow. 
VII.. 
Meantime thy pain is gracious Anna's care: 
Our Queen, our Saint, with ſacriſicing breath 
Soſtens thy anguiſh : in her powerful prayer 
She pleads thy ſervice, and forbids thy death. 
ä VIII. 
Great as thou art, thou canſt demand no more, 
O breaſt bewail'd by earth, preſerv'd by 
Heaven ! : 
No higher can aſpiring Virtue ſoar : 
Enough to thee of grief and fame is given, 
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AN EXTEMPORE INVITATION | 
TO THE EARL OF OXFORD, 
Lord High Treoſurer, 111%, 

= LORD, | 


T3 weekly friends to-morrow meet 
At Matthew's palace, in Duke-ſtreet, 
To try for once if they can dine 

On bacon-ham and mutton-chins. 

If, weary'd with the great affairs 

Which Britain truſts to Harley's cares, 
Thou, humble ſtateſman, may'ſt deſcend 
"Thy mind one moment 10 unbend, 

To tee thy ſervant from his ſoul 

Crown with thy health the ſprightly bowl; 
Among the gueſts which e'er my houſe 
Receiv d, it never can produce 

Of honour a more glorious prooi— 


Though Dorſet us'd to bleſs the roof. 


——TS 


ERLE ROBERT'S MICE: 
In Cheucer's fyle. 
WAV mice, full blythe and amicable, 
* Baten beſide Erle Robert's table. g 
Lies there ne trap their necks to catch, 
old black cat their ſteps to watch, 
Their fill they eat of fowl and ſiſh; 
Feaſt lyche as heart of mouſe mote wiſh. 
As gueſts ſat jovial at the board, 
Forth leap'd our mice: eftſoons the lord 
Of Boling, whilome John the Saint, 
Who maketh oft” propos full queint, 
Laugh'd jocund, and aloud he cried, 
To Matthew ſeated on t'ath* fide ; 
To thee, lean Bard, it doth partain 
Jo underſtand theſe creatures tweine. 
Come frame us now ſome clean device, 
Or playſant rhyme on yonder mice: 
They ſeem, God ſhield me ! Mat and Charles. 
Bad as Sir Topas, or Squire Quarles, © 
(Matthew did for the nouce reply) 
At emblem, or device am I: 
But, could I chaunt, or rhyme, pardie, 
Clear as Dan Chaucer, or as thee, 
Ne verſe from me (fo Go me ſhrive) 
On mouſe, or other beaſt alive. 
Certes I have this mauy days 
gent myne poetic herd to graze. 
Ne armed knight ydrad in war 
Wich lion fierce will compare; 
Ne judge unjuſt, with furred fox, 
Harming in ſecret guiſe the flocks; 
Ne prieit unworth of goddeſs coat, 
To ſwine ydrunk, or filthy ſtoat: 
Elk ſümile farewell ſor aye, 
From elephant, I trowe, to flea. 
Reply'd the friendlike peer, I weene 
Matthew is angred on the ſpleen : 


Ne fo, quoth Mat, ne ſhall be & er, 

With wit that falleth all ſo fair : 
Eftioo s. well weet ye, mine intent 
Boweth to your commanndement. 

If by theſe creatures ye have ſeen, | 
Pourtrayed Charles and Matthew been ; 
Behoveth neet to wreck my brain, 
The reſt in order to explain. 

That cup-doard, where the mice diſport, 

[ liken to St. Stephen's Court? 
Therein is ſpace enough, I trow, 

For elke comrade to come and go: 

And therein eke may both be fed 

With ſhiver of the wheaten bread, 

And when, as theſe mine eyne ſurvey, 
They ceaſe to ſkip, and ſqueak, and play; 
Return they may to different cells, 

Auditing one, whilſt t'other tells. 

r. Dear Robert, quoth the Saint, whoſe mind 
In bounteous deed no mean can biud; 
Now, as I hope to grow devout, 

deem this matter well made out. 

Laugh I, whilſt thus I ſerious pray? 6 
Let that be wrought which Mat doth ſay : 8 
Yea, quoth the ErLe, but not to-day. 


IN THE SAME STYLE. 


ULI oft” doth Mat with Topaz f dine, 
FPateth bak'd meats, drinketh Greck wine; 
But Topaz his own werke r2hearſeth, 
And Mat mote praiſe what "Topaz verſeth. 
Now, ſure as prieſt did e' er ſhrive ſinner, 
Full hardly earneth Mat his dinner. 


IN THE SAME STYLE. 


þ 


1 


AIR Suſan did her wif-hede well men- 
teine, 


| Algates aſſaulted ſore by letchours tweine : 


Now, and I read aright that auncient ſong, 

Olde were the paramours, the dame full yong. 
Had thilke ſame tale in other guiſe been 
toide ; EE 
Had they been young (pardie) and ſhe been 
olde ; oy 


Full marvcillous, I vote, were ſilk denyal. 


CC „ 3 


A FLOWER PAINTED BY. SIMON VARE!LST. 


4 HEN fam'd Varelſt this little wonder 
7 drew, : 
Flora vouchſaf'd the growing work to view; 
Finding the painter's ſcience at a ſtand, 
The goddeſs ſnatch'd the pencil from his hard; 
And, finiſhing the piece, ſhe ſmiling ſaid, 
Behold one work of mine, that ne'er ſhall fade. 


* The Exchequer. 


B.ockmore. . 


— A 


That, by St. Kit, had wrought much ſorer trial; 


. 4 The perſon, here fatirized ar Sir Richard 


* 
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To THE LADY ELIZABETH HARLEY. 


AFTERWARDS MARCHIONESS OF CARMARTIHEN. 
On a column of her drawing. 


And will you pleaſe, ſweet-heart, ſaid he 

To ſhew your maſter this from me ? 

By it he preſently will know 

{TT HEN future ages ſhall with wonder view | How painters write their name at Co. 
Theſe glorious lines, which Harley's He gave the pannel to the maid. 


daughter drew, Smiling and court'Iying, Sir, ſhe ſaid, 
They ſhall conſeſs, that Britain could not raiſe I ſhall not fail to tell my maſter : 
A ſairer column to the Father's praiſe. | And, Sir, for fear of all diſaſter, 


I keep it my ownſelf : ſafe bind, 


| ; | Says the old proverb, and ſafe find. 
PROTOGENES AN D APELLES. So, Sir, as ſure as key or lock 


HEN poets wrote, and painters drew, | TOON 2 ger ogg 
As Nature pointed out the view; Found the ſame prating civil dame. 
Ere Gothick forms were known in Greece Sir, that my maſter has been here 
- {poul the we” ore 5 Will by the board itſelf appear. ; 
nd in our verſe ere monkiſh rhymes ; 
Had jangled their fantaſtic chimes : | 1. M 


Ere on the flowery lands of Rhodes 
Thoſe knights had fix'd their dull abodes, 


Who knew not much to paint or write, 


He has preſum'd to ſwell the round, 
Or colouts on the draught to lay, 
*Fis thus {he order d me to ſay), 


, or | Thus write the painters of this iſle 
Nor car'd to pray, nor dar'd to fight : Loet thoſe of Cf nate the ſtyle. 
Protogenes, hiſtorians note, She ſaid; and to his hand reſtor'd 
Liv'd there, a burgels, {cot and lot; The rival pledge, the miſſive board. 
And, as old Pliny's writings ſhow, Upon the happy line were laid 
Apelles did the lame as Co. „ obvious light, and eaſy ſhade, 
Agreed theſe points of time and place, That Paris' apple ſtood confeſt 
Froceed we in the preſent caſe. Or Leda's egg, or Chloe's breaſt 
5 ae by ee 3 Apelles view'd the finiſh'd piece: 
e 1 = . e Pe: came, And live, ſaid he, the arts of Greece ! 
: , | Howe' er Protogenes and I 

Prepar'd to cenſure, or commend z I | May in our rival talents vie; 
oy to om and m_ eee | Howe'er our works may have expreſs'd 

dart with candour might aIrect. Who trueſt drew, or colour'd beſt, 
He fails, he lands, he comes, he rings; When he beheld my flowing line 
His ſervants follow with the things. He found at leaſt 1 45 n - 
Appears the governante of ch houſe; An from his artſul round 3 
For ſuch in Greece were much in uſe: That he with perſedt 1 paint. 
I young or handſome, yea or no, The dulleſt genius cannot fail 
Concerns not me or thee to know. To find the moral of my tale; 
a * e 3 live here ? That the diſtinguiſh'd part of men, 

es, Sir, ſays ſhe, with gracious air, { wr: : 
And court'ſey low, but juſt call d out anne 


eee eee Should in life's viſit leave their name, 
Who = on Ri 4 gi 3 In characters which may proclaim 
He Wenn 3 Pos = e de, That they with ardour ſtrove to raiſe 
To grace the church; Pack Ven +5 , At once their arts, and country's praiſe ;_ 
Flows: ths ns . A Y ] And in their working took great care, 

7 A e n ears, hat all was full, and round, and fair. 

ee our Venus: *tis the piece 7 

The moſt renown'd throughout all Greece: e 
pp th' original, they lay : OS. | DEMOCRITUS AND HER. ACLITUS., 

ut] have no great ſkill that way. 
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but, Sir, at fix (W W ons E MOCRITUS, dear droll, reviſit earth, 9 
2 muſt make my ae ae tea . | mm Kh our follies glut thy heighten'd | % 
Su.; 2 3 
Pow 4 „ | Sad Heraclitus, ſerious wretch, return, 4 
5 We Ong : I ief i . I 
alt luv cre big with lughters ] greater crimes to mourn . 
e twenty ages after; : . mA 
*uthors, before they — ſhould read. | Hurt, can I laugh ? and honeſt, need | cry ? | 
Avery true; but we'll proceed. | 
And, Sir, at preſent would you pleaſe | | ON MY BIRTH-DAY, JULY 21. 
* cave your name Fair maiden, yes. . ; 
each me that board. No ſooner ſpoke MV dear, was born to-day, 
32 With one judicious ſtroke, Sv all my jolly comrades ſay; | 
i the plain ground Apelles drew | They bring me muſic, wreaths, and mirth, 
circle regularly true: | 


Aud atk to celebrate my birth 


* 
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Little, alas ! my comrades know | 
That I was born to pain and woe: | | 
Better | had ne'er heen born : 

I wiſh to dic ev n whilſt I ſay, 

I, my dear, was born to-day. 

J, my dear, was born to-dar ; 
Shall! ſalute the riſing ray? 
Well-ſpring of all my joy and woe, 
Clotilda,* thou alone doſt know : 
Shall the wreath ſurround my hair? 
Or ſhall the muſic pleaſe my ear? 
Shall I my comrades mirth receive, 
And bleſs my birth, and wiſh to live ? 4 
Then let me ſee great Venus chaſe 
Imperious anger from thy face; 
Then let'me hear thee ſmiling ſay, 
Thou, my dear, wert born to-day. 


—_ 


Ter TT APA 
EXTEMPORE. 
OBLES and heralds, by your leave, 
N Here lies what once was Matthew Prior, 
The ſon of Adam and of Eve; 
Can Bourbon or Naſlau claim higher? 


FOR Mx owN TOMBSTONE, 
T* O ime *twas given to die: to thee tis given 
To live: alas! one moment ſets us even. 
Mark! how impartial is the will of Heaven! 


FOR MY OWN MONUMENT. 
| I. 
8 doors give phyſic by way of prevention, 
A Mat, alive and in health, of his tembſtone 
took care ; IS 
For delays arc unſafe, and his pious intention 
May haply be never — by his heir. 


— : 
. 


Then take Mat's word for it, the ſculptor is paid ; 
That the figure is fine, pray believe your own 


eye; | 

Yet credit but lightly what more may be ſaid, 

For we flatter ourſelves, and teach marble to lie. 
Yet counting as far as to fifty his years, 

His virtues and vices were as other men's are; 

High hopes he conceiv'd, and he ſmother'd great 

fears 
In a life party-colour'd, half pleaſure, half 


care. 2 
| IV. 


Nor to buſineſs a drudge, nor to faction a ſlave, 
He ſtrove to make intereſt and freedom agree; 
In public employments induſtrious and grave, 
And alone with his friends, lord, how merry 
was be! h ; 


V. 


Now in equipage ſtately, now humbly on foot, 
Both fortunes he try'd, but to neither would 


POEMSs 


The body only I give o'er to death; 


And whirl'd in the round, as the wheel turn 
about, | 
He found riches had wings, and knew man wy 
but duſt, 
VI. 


This verſe little poliſh*d, though mighty lincere, 
Sets neither his titles nor merit to vicwg + 


It ſays that his relics collected lie here, 


And no mortal yet knows too if this may be 


true. 
VII. 


| Fierce robbers there are that infeſt the highway, 


So Mat may be kill'd, and his bones never 
found ; 
Falſe witneſs at court, and fierce tempeſts at ſea, 
So Mat may yet chance to Le hang'd, or by 
drown'd. | | 
- VIII. 
If his bones lie in earth, roll in ſea, fly in air, 
To fate we mult yield, and the thing isthe ſame, 
And if paſling thou giv'ſt him a ſmile, or a tear, 
He cares not—yet pr'ythee be kind to his fame, 


GUALTERUS DANISTONUS AD AMIC0%, 


| | Þ ſtudeo fungi fallentis munere vita, 


Adfectoque viam ſedibus Elyſiis, 

Arctoa florens ſophia, Samiſque ſuperbus 
Diſcipulis, animas morte carere caro. 

Has ego corporibus profugas ad fidera mitto 

Sideraque ingreſſis otia blanda dico; 

Qualia conveniunt Divis, queis fata volebant 
Vitäi faciles molliter ire vias: 

Vinaque Celicoli- media inter gaudia libo; 
Et me quid majus ſuſpicor eſſe viro. 

Sed fuerint nulli forſan, quos ſpondeo, celi; 
Nullaque fint Ditis numina, nulla Jovis: 

Fabula ſit terris agitur quæ vita relictis; 
Quique ſuperſtes, Homo; qui nihil, eſto De 

Attamen eſſe hilares, & inanes mittere cutas 
Proderit, ac vitæ commoditate frui, 

Et fe ſtos agitaſſe dies, ævique fugacis 
Tempora perpetuis detinuiſſe jocis. 

His me parentem præceptis occupet Orcus, 
Et Mors; ſeu Divum, ſeu nihil, eſſe velit: 

Nam fophia ars illa eſt, q æ fallere ſuaviter ho 
Admonet, atque Orci non timuiſſe minas. 


MAT ATE Þ 


STUDIOUS the buſy moments to deceive, 
That fleet between the cradle and the grave, 
I credit what the Greci:n dictates ſay, 

And Samian ſounds o'er Scotia's hills convey 
When mortal man reſigns his ti anſient breath, 


The parts diſlolv'd and broken frame I moutn* 
What came from earth I ſee to earth return. 
The immaterial part, th' zthereal ſoul, 

Nor can change vanquiſh, nor can death contro 
Glad I releaſe it from its partner's cares, 
And bid good angels waft it to the ſtars. 

1 hen in the flowing bowl I drown thoſe ſighs, 
Which, ſpite of wiſdom, from our weaknels ; 
7 he draught to the dead's memory I comment 
And offer to thee now, immortal friend. 


truſt; 
* Art. Anne Durham, 


But if, oppos'd to what my thoughts woes 
Nor Pluto's rage there be, nor power ol Jo 


A e 
„ ASH 


urn'{ 


u wat 


ere, 


o De 


Tue Cretan boaſts thy natal place: but oft? 


On its dark {ide if thou the proſpect take; 

Grant all forgot beyond black Lethe's lake; 

jn total death ſuppoſe the mortal lie, 

No new hereafter, nor a future ſky ; 

Yet bear thy lot content; yet ceaſe to grieve, 
Why, ere death comes, doſt thou forbcar to live? 
The little time thou haſt, *twixt infiant now 

Aud Fate's approach, is all the Gods allow: 

Aud of this little bait thou aught to ſpare 

ro ſad redect ion, and corroding care? 

The momeiits paſt. if thou art wiſe, retrieve 
With pleaſaizt memory of the bliſs they gave. 
The preſent hours in preſet mirth employ , 

Ard bribe the future With the hopes of joy: 

The future (few or more, howe'er they be) 
Were deitin*d erſt; nor can by Fate*s decree 

Be now cut off betwixt the grave aud thee, 


TEAS 28 ; 
FIRST HYMN or CALLIMACHUS. 
TO: JOLLrnn,. 


HILE we to Jove ſcle the holy victim, 
W Whom apter fl all we, fing, than Jove 
himſelf, | 
The god for ever great, for ever king, | 
Who flew the Earth-born race, and meaſures 
right 
The heaven's great habitants? Dictæan hear'ſt 
thou * 1 
More joyful, or Lycæ an, long diſpute | 
And various thought has trac'd,"On Ida's mount, 
Or Difte, ſtudious of his country's praiſe, 


He meets reproof deſerv'd x for he pre ſumptuous 
Has built a tomb for thee, who never know'it 
Jo de, but liv'it tne ſame to-day and ever. 
Arcadiaa therefore be thy birth: Great Rhea, 
Prog. ant to high Parrhaſia*s cliffs ret:r'd, 
And wild Lycæus, black with it ading pines : 
Holy retreat! {thence no ſemale hither, 
Conſcious of locial love and wature?; rites, _ 
Mu't dare approach, from the inferior reptile 
To woman, form divine, There the bleit parent 
Ungirt her ſpacious boſom, and diſcharg'd | 
The ponderous birth; ſte ſought a neighbour- 
ing ſpring 3 

To waſh the recent babe; in vain : Arcadia, 
(However ſtreamy) now aduſt and dry, 
Deny'd the Goddeſs water; where deep Melas 
And rocky Cratis flow, the chariot ſmoak'd, 
Cbſcure with riin g duit ; the thirſty traveller 
In vain requir'd the current, then imprit ond 
In ſubteraneous caverns: foreſts grew 
Upon the barren hollows, high Oerſl ading 
The haunts of ſavage beaſts, where now Iaon 
And Erimanth inclive their friendly urns, 

8 ory O Earth, great Rhea ſaid, bring 

orth ; | 5 

Aud oy wall be thy pangs. She faid; and 


g | 
She rear?d her arm, and with her ſceptre ſtruck 
The yawning cliff: from its diſparted height 
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And cheer'd the vallies : there the heavenly mo- 


ther A 

Bath'd, mighty king, thy tender limbs: ſhe 
wrapt them | D 

In purple bands: ſhe gave the precious pledge 

To prudent Neda, charging her to guard thee, 

Careful and ſecret : Neda, of the nymphs ' 

That tended the great birth, next Philyre 

Ard Styx, the eldeſt. Smiling, ſhe receiv'd thee, 

And, conſcious of the grace, abſolv'd her truſt ; 

Not unrewarded; fince the river bore 

The favourite virgin's name; fair Neda rolls 

By Leprion's ancient walls, a fruitful ſtream, 


| Faſt by her flowery bank the ſons of Arcas, 


Favourites of Heaven, with happy care protect 


| Their fleecy charge; and joyous drink her wave. 


Thee, God, to Cnoſſus Neda brought; the 
nymphs _ | 
And Cory bantes thee, their ſacred charge, 
Receiv'd ; Adraſte rock'd thy golden cradle: 
The goat, now bright amidſt her fellow-ſtars, 
Kind Amalthea, reach'd her teat diſtent | 
With milk, thy early food: the ſedulous bee 


bDiſtilbd her honey on thy purple lips. 


Around, the ferce Curetes (order ſolemn 
To thy fore-knowing mother !) trod tumultuous. 
Ther myſtic dance, and clang'd their. ſounding 
arms, 
Induftrious with the warlike din to quell 
Thy infant cries, and mock the ear of Saturn : 
Swift growth and wondrous grace, O beavenly 


Jove, 


| Waited thy blooming years: inventive wit, 


And perfect judgment, crown'd thy youthful act. 
That Saturr's ſous receiv'd the three-fold empire 
Of heaven, of ocean, and deep hell beneath, 
As the dark urn and chance of lot deter min'd, 
Old poets mention, fabling. Things of moment, 


| Well nigh equivalent and Oy Abe value, 
By lot are parted : but high heaven, t 


y ſtare, 

In equal balance laid 'gainſt ſea or hell, 

Flings up the adverſe ſcale, and ſtuns propor- 
tion. * 4H 3 

Wherefore not chance, but power above thy bre- 

„ | 
Exalted thee their ing, When thy great will 
Commands thy chariot forth, impetuous ſtrength 


And fery iwiftneſs wir g the rapid wheels, 


Inceſſaut: high the eagle i:1es before thee, 


And ob! as J and mine cor ſult thy augur, 


Grart the glad omen; let thy favourite riſe . 
Propitious, ever ſoaring from the right. 

Thou to the leiſer Gods haſt well aſſignd 
Their proper ſtares of power: thy own, great 

ove; .. 

Boule and univerſal, Thoſ who labour 
The ſweaty forage, who edge the crooked ſcythe, 
Bend ſtubborn feel, ard Farden gleening armour, 
Acknowledge Vulca!,'s aid. The early hunter 
Bleſſes Dia::a's hand, who leads him ſafe 


ful 
And guides the arrow through the panther's heart. 
The ſoldier, from ſucceſsful camps returning 


down the mount the guſhing torrent ran, 


Vo I. IV. ; : 


Iadan + wreath'd, aud rieb with hoff ile ſpoil, 


Over hanging cliffs, who Ipreads his net ſucceſe-; 
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Severs the bull to Mars. The f:lful bard, 
Striking ths Thracian harp, invokes Apollo, 
To make his hero and himſelf immortal. 


Thoſe, mighty Jove, mean time, thy glorious 


care, 
Who model nations, publiſh laws, announce 
Or life or death, and found or change the empire. 
Man owns the power of kings; and kings of Jove. 
And, as their actions tend ſubordinate 
To what thy will deſigns, thou giv'ſt the means 
Proportion'd to the work; thou ſeeſt impartial 
How they thoſe means employ. Each monarch 
rules ä = |; 
His different realm, accountable to thee, 
Great ruler of the world: theſe only have 
To ſpeak and he obey*d; to thoſe are given 
ys to ripen the deſ gn; 
To ſome whole months, revolving years to ſome z 
Others, ill-fated, are condemn'd to toil + | 


"Their tedious liſe, and mourn their purpoſe 


blaſted 55 
With fruitleſs act, and impotence of council. 
Hail! greateſt ſon of Saturn, wiſe diſpoſer 
Of every good: thy praiſe what man yet born 
Has ſung? or who that may be born {all ſing ? 
Again, and often hail! indulge our prayer, 
Great father l grant us virtue, grant us wealth: 
For, without virtue, wealth no man avails not; 


And virtue without wealth exerts leſs power, 


And leſs diffuſes good. Then grant us, gracious, 
Virtue and wealth: for both are of thy gift! 


5 THE 
SECOND HYMN or CALLIMACHUS, 
: TO APOLLO, 
] * how the laurel, great Apollo's tree, 
And all the cavern 1} akes ! far off, far off, 
he man that is unhallow'd: for the God, 
The God approaches. 
gates | 
Feel the glad impulſe: and the ſever'd bars 
Submiffve clink againſt their brazen portals. 
Why do the Delian palms incline their boughs, 
Seli- mord? and hovering ſwans, their throats 
relea[d ; 
From native flence, carol ſounds harmonious ? 
Begin, young men, the hymn : let all your harps 
Break their inglorious ſleace ; and the dance, 
In myſtic numbers trod, explain the muſic. 
But firſt, by ardent prayer, and clear luſtration, 
Purge the contagious ſpots of human weakneſs : 
Impure no mortal can behold Apollo. 
So may ye fouriit, ſavour'd by the God, 
In youth with happy nuptials; and in age 
With ſilver hair, and fair deſcent of children! 
So lay foundations for aſpiring cities, 
And bleſs your ſpreading colonics increaſe ! 
Pay ſacred reverence to Apollo ſong ; 
Left wrathful the far- ſt ooting God emit 
His fatal arrows. Silent Nature ftaads ; 
And feas ſubſide, obedient to the found 
Of Is, 16 Pean ! nor dares Thetis : 
Longer bewail her lov'd Achilles? death; © 
For Phœbus was his foe, Nor muſt ſad Niobe 
In fruitleſs ſorrow perſevere, or weep 


Hark! he knocks; the 
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Ev'n through the Phrygian marble, Hapleſs 
mother 1 | -— 
Whoſe fondneſs could compare her mortal of. 
ſpring : 
To thoſe which fair Latona bore. to Jove. 
161 again repeat ye, 16 Pean! 
Againſt the Deity 'tis hard to ſtrive. 
He, that refiſts the power of Ptolemy, 
Reſiſts the power of heaven; for power from 
aven : 
Derives; and monarchs rule by Gods appointed. 
Recite Apollo's praiſe, till night draws on, 
The ditty ſtill unfiniſt.'d; and the day 


| Unequal fo the Godhead's attributes 


Various, and matter copious of your ſongs, 
Sublime at Jove's right-hand Apollo ſits, 


And theme of verſe perpetual. From his robe 
Flows light ineffable : his harp, his quiver, 
And Lyttian bow, are gold: with golden ſandals 
His feet are ſhod ; how rich! how beautiful ! 
Beneath his ſteps the yellow mineral rifes, 
And earth reveals her treaſures; Youth and beauty 
Eternal deck his cheeks ; from his fair head 
Pertumes diſtill their ſweets ; and cheerful Health, 
His duteous handmaid, through the air improv u, 
With laviſh hand diffuſes ſcents ambroſ al, | 
The ſpearman's arm by thee, great God, di- 


| Sends forth a certain wound, The laurel'd bard, 


Infpir*d by thee, compoſes verſe immortal, 
Taught by thy art divine, the ſage phyſician 
| Eludes the urn; and chains or exiles death. 

Thee, Nomian, we adorez for that, from 

heaven a | 
Deſcending, thou on fair Amphryſus? banks 
Didft guard Admetus? herds, Sithence the cow | 
Produc'd an ampler ſtore of milk; the ſhe-goat 
Not without pain dragg'd her diſtended udder; 
Aud ewes, that erſt brought forth but ſingle lambs, 
Now dropp*d their two-fold burthens. Bleſt the 

cattle, = * | 
On which Apollo caft his favouring eye ! 

But, Phœbus, thou to man beneficent, 
Delight'ſt in building cities. Bright Diana, 
Kind ſiſter to thy infant deity, | 
Ne w- wean'd, and juſt ariſing from the cradle, 
| Brought hunted'wild-goats heads, and branching 

antlers $2 
Of fiags, the fruit and honour of her toil. | 
| Theſe with diſcerning hand thou knew'ſt to range 

(Young as thou watt), and in the well-fram'd 

models, | 

With emblematic ſt ill, and myſtic order, 

Thou ſhew?ſt where towers or battlements ſhould 

riſe,. 

Where gates ſhould open, or where walls ſhould 
compaſs: : 
While from thy childi2: paſtime man receiv'd 

The future ſtrength and ornament of nations. 

| Battus, our great progenitor, now touch'd 
The Libyan ſtrand; when the foreboding crow 


F 


] Flew on the aight before the people, marking 


The country deſtin'd the auſpicious ſeat | 
Of future kings, and ſavour of the God, 


Whoſe oath is ſure, and promiſe ſtands, eternal, 


And thence diſtributes honour, gracious king, | 


Which 
Thou 
Her ty 
h 
To dr 


Joyful 
Elance 
Aud! 
t] 
Eny 
Like tl 
To the 


Or Boedromian hear'ſt thou pleas'd, or Clarian 
Phebus, great bing? for different are thy names, 
A; thy kind hand has founded many cities, 

Or dealt benign thy various gifts to man. 

Carnean let me call the2; for my country 

(alls thee Carnean; the fair colony 

Thrice by thy gracious guidance was tranſported, 
Ere ſettled in Cyrene 3 there w? appointed 

Thy annual feaſts, kind God, and bleſs thy altars 
Smoaking with hecatombs of ſlaughter'd bulls, 

As Carnus, thy high prieſt and favour'd friend, 
Had erſt ordainꝰd; and with myſterious rites, 
bur great forefathers taught their ſons to worſhip. 
I6 Carnean Pha bus! Io Pean! . 

The yellow crocus there and fair narciſſus 

Reſerve the honours of their inter- ſtore, 

To dee thy temple ; till returning ſpring 

Diffuſes Nature's various pride; and flowers 

Innumerable, by the ſoft ſouth-weſt 

Open'd, and gather'd by religious hands, 

Rebound their ſweets from th? odoriferous pave- 
ment. 

Perpetual fires ſhine hallow'd on thy altars, 

When annual the Carnean feaſt is held; 

The warlike Libyans, clad in armour, lead 

The dance; with clanging ſwords and ſhields 
they beat 's 

The dreadful meaſure : in the chorus join 

Their women, brown but beautiful : ſuch rites 

To thee well pleaſing. Nor had yet thy votaries, 

from Greece tranſplanted, touch'd Cyrene's 
banks, 


. 


m And lands determin'd for their laſt abodes ; 
But wander'd through Azilis? horrid foreſt 
f Diſpers'd; when from Myrtuſa's craggy brow, 
if Fond of the maid, auſpicious to the city, 
5 Which muſt hereafter bear her favour'd name, 
5 Thou gracious deign'ſt to let the fair- one view 
| * Her 'ypic people; thou with pleaſure taught! 
er | 


To draw the bow, to ſlay the ſhaggy lion, 
Aud ſtop the ſpreading ruin of the, plains. 
Happy the nymph, who, honour'd by thy paſſion, 
Was aided by thy power! The monitrous Python 
Dur tempt thy wrath in vain : for dead he fell, 
To thy great ſtrength and golden arms unequal. 
I5! while thy unerring hand elanc-d | 
Another, and another dart; the people 
Joyfully repeated Io ! Is Pean! 
Elance the dart, Apollo : for the ſafety 
Aud Fg: of man, gracious thy mother borę 
2 
Envy, thy lateſt foe, ſuggeſted thus: 
A ee Jam a power immortal: therefore 
" tice dare ſpeak. How canſt thou favour partial 


j ole poets who write little? Vaſt and great 


: what I love: the far- extended ocean 
dalmall rivulet I prefer. Apollo - 
| _ d Envy with; 5 is foot; and thus the God: 
* on, the head-long current of Euphrates, 
. CES river, copious runs, but muddy: 
; carries forward with his ſtupid force 
Auting dirt; his 


l . br ſtill augmenting, 
more de fibd; h 
oymphs fldd; mean w 
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4 


4 


I 


1 


| Softens the high, and rears the r mind, 
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Meliſſan, ſacred and recluſe to Ceres, 4 
Studious to have their offerings well receiv'd, 
And fit for heayenly ule, — urns 
Pour ſtreams ſelect, and purity of waters. 

161 Apollo, mighty king, let Envy 
IIl-judging and verboſe, from Lethe's lake 
Draw tuns unmeaſurable; while thy favour 
Adminiſters to my ambitious thirſt 

The wholeſome draught from Aganippe?s. ſpring 
Genuine, and with ſoft murmurs gently rilling 
Adown the mountains where thy daughters haunt 


— 


o u N 


A PARAPHRASE ON THE THIRTEENTH CHAP= 
YER OF THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. 0 


1 ID {weeter ſounds adorn my flowing tongue, 


Than ever man pronounc*d, or angels ſung 3 

Had Ill knowledge, human and divine, 
That thought can reach, or ſcience can define ; 
And had I power to give that knowledge birth, 
In all the ſpeeches of the babbling earth; 
Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breaft inſpire, 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire: 
Or had I faith like that which Ifrael ſaw 
When Moſes gave them miracles and law: 
Yet, gracious Charity ! indulgent gueſt, 
Were not thy power exerted in my breaſt, 
Thoſe ſpeeches would ſend up unheeded prayer; 
That ſcorn of life would be but wild deſpair ; 
A tymbaPs ſound were better than my voice; 
My faith were form, my eloquenge were noiſe. 

Charity, decent, modeſt, eaſy, kind, 


— 


Knows with juſt reins and gentle hand to gu 
Betwixt vile ſ ame and arbitrary pride. 
Not ſoon prevoied, ſhe eai.ly torgives 3 
And much ſte ſuflers, as ſhe much belieyes. 
Soft peace ſhe brings where-ever the arrives; 
She builds our quiet, as 1te forms our lives; 
Lays the rough paths of peeviſh nature even, 
And opens in each heart a little heaven. 

Each other gi.t, which God on man beſtows, 
Its proper bound and due reſtriction knows z | 
To one fixt purpoſe dedicates its power, 


ids . 


And, fniſtins its act, exits no more. 


Thus, in obetliengçe to what Heaven decregs, 

Knowledge i} all fail, and prophecy ſpall ceaſe 3 

But laſting C harity*s more ample ſway, 

Nor bound by time, nor ſubject to decay, 

In happy triumph ſhall for ever lixe, 

And endleſs good diffuſe, and endleſs praiſe re- 

ceive. 

As, through the artiſt's intervening glaſs, 

Qur eye obſerves the diſtant, Planets paſs, 


A little we diſcover, but allow 


That more remains unſeen, than art can ſhow 3 
So, whilſt our inind its knowledge would improve 


| (Its feeble eye intent on things above), 


High as we may, we lift our reaſon up, ' 


{ By Faith directed, and confirm?d by Hope: 
the 


Yet we are able only to ſurvey 


Dawning of beams, and promi 
D d d 
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Heaven's 74 eMuence mocks our dazzled ſight; 

Too great its fwiftneſs, and too ſtrong its light. 
But ſoon the mediate clouds ſhall be diſpelb'd; 

The ſun ſhall ſoon be face to face beheld, 

In all his robes, with all his glory on, E 

| Seated ſublime on his meridian throne, 
Then conſtant Fajth and holy Hope ſhall die, 

One loſt in certainty, and one in joy: 

Whilſt thou, more happy power, fair Charity, 

Triumphant ſiſter, greateſt of the three, 

Thy office and thy nature ſtill the ſame, 

Lafting thy lamp, and unconſum'd thy flame, 

Shalt {till ſurvive— 5 

Shalt ſtand before the hoſt of heaven confeſt, 


* 


For ever bleding, and for ever bleſt. 
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CUPID in AMBUSH. 


T oft? to many has ſucceſsful been, 
Upon his arm to let his miſtreſs lean, 

Or with her airy fan to cool her heat, 
Or gently ſqueeze her knees, or preſs her feet. 
All public ſports, to favour young deſre, 
With opportunities like this conſpire. - 
Ev*a hard his ſkull the gladiator ſhows, 
With human blood where the Arena flows : 
There oftentimes Love's quiver-bearing boy 
Prepares his bow and arrows to deſtroy ; 
While the ſpectator gazes on the ſ:ght, 
And ſees them wound each other with delight; 
While he his pretty miſtreſs entertains, ; 
And wagers with her who the conqueſt gains ; 
Silly the God takes aim, and hits his heart, 
Add in the wounds he ſees he bears bis part, 


—— —  — — ———  — UZ‚.ł n 
WE. WS - 


* 


ENGRAVED ON A COLUMN IN THE CHURCH 
OF HALSTEAD IN ESSEX ; 


THE SPIRE OF WHICH, BURNT DOWN BY 
© LIGHTNING, WAS REBUILT AT ThE 
EXPENCE OF MR. SAMUEL FISKE, 
| 1717. 3 
J7IEW not this fpire by meaſure given 
To buildings rais?d by common hands ; 
'That fabrick riſes high as heaven, 8 
Whoſe baſs on devotion fands. 
While yet we draw this vital breath, 
We can our Faith and Hope declare ; 
But Charity beyond dur death — © 
Will ever in our works appear. 
Beſt be he calbd among good men, 
Who to his GOD this column rais'd;. 
Though lightning ſtrife the dome again, : 
"The man, who built it, ſhall be praisꝰd; - 
Yet ſpires and towers in duſt ſhall lie, 
The weak efforts of human pains; 
And Faith and Hope themſelves i} all die, 
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F 


IN THREE CANTOS. 
CANTO: I. 


From ſtory is not mighty clear: 
Of many knotty points they 1poke, 

And £6 and cen by turns they took, 
Rats half the manuſcript bave eat ; 
Dire hunger! which we till regret, 

O] may they neer again digeir 

The horrors of ſo iad a fean! 

Yet leſs our grief, if what remains, 

Dear Jacob I, by thy care and pains 
Shall be to future times convey'd, 

It thus beg ins: 

24 „ Here Matthew ſaid, 
Alma in verſe, in proſe the Mind, 

By Ariſtotle's pen detn'd, 

Throughout the body ſquat or tall, 

Tz, bond fide, all in all. 

And yet, ſlap-daſh, is all again 

In every ſinew, nerve, and vein: | 
Runs here and there, like Hamlet's ghoſt ; 
While every where ſhe rules the roaſt. 
This en, Richard, we are told, 
The men of Oxford firmly hold. 

The Cambridge wits, you know, deny 
With :þ/e dixit to comply. 

They fay (for in good truth they ſpeak 
With ſmall reſpect of that old Greek), 
That, putting all his words together, 


Alma, they ſtrenuouſſy maintain, 
Sits coc«-horſe on her throne the brain; 
And from that ſeat. of thought diſpenſes 


Her ſovereign pleaſure to the ſenſes, 


Two optic nerves, they ſay, ſbe ties, 
Like ſpectacles, acroſs the eyes; _ 
By which the ſpirits bring her word, 
Wheneber the balls are fix'd or irre 
How quick at park and play they ſtrike; 


The duke they court; the toaſt they like; 


Ang at St. James's turn their grace 
From former friends now out of place. 
Without theſe aids, to be more ſerious, 


The eyes might have conſpir'd her ruin, 
Fooliſh it had been, and unkind, . 
That they ſtould ſee, and the be blind. 
Wiſe Nature likewiſe, they ſuppoſe, 
Has drawn two conduits down our noſe 
Could Alma elſe with judgment tell 
When cabbaye Kinks, or rojes ſmell} 
Or who would ak 13 her UN 
Between an er and an onion 
For gh aK bodice Dick, you kuow, 
Some little bits aſæ leave to flow ; . 


| And, as through theſe canals they roll, 


Bring up a ſample of the whole; 
Like eee running before coaches, 
' To tell the Inn, what lord approachꝰs. 


While denthlels Charity remains, | 


* 


'Tjs three blue beans in one blue bladder. 


Her power, they hold, had been precarious : 


* Himſelf. T Mr. Shelton, the, 
: | 
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ATTHEW® met Richard +, when or where 
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And ſre not known what they were doing. 45 
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35 
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By nerves about our palate plac'd, 
She likewile judges of the taſte. - 
lie (diſmal thought!) our warlike men 
Might drink thick port for fine champagne ; 
And our ill-judg ing wives and daughters 5 
Miitaze ſmall beer for citren-waters. 65 

2ace too, that te might better hear, - 

She ſets a drum at either ear; | 
And, loud or gentle, hari; or ſweet, 
Are but ti? alarumns which they beat, 

Latt, to enjoy her teaſe of teeling 70 
(A thing ſſe much delights to deal in), 
4 wulaad little nerves ſhe ſeads 
Quitz to our toes and fingers“ ends; 
And theſe in gratitude again 
Retura their 1pirits to the brain; „ 
ju which their figure being printed 
(V juſt be fore, I think, I hinted), 
Alma infor m'd can try the cafe, 
As ue had been upon the place. g 

Thus, while the judge gives different journies 
To country council and attornies, 21 
As oa the bench in quiet i:ts, ' 
Deciding, as they bring the writs, 
The Pope thus prays and ſleeps at Rome, 
And very ſeldom ſtirs from home: 85 
Yet, ſending forth his holy ſpies, 
And having heard what they adviſe, 
He rules the church's bleſt dominions, 
And ſets men's faith by his opinjons, 


60 


The ſcholars of 'the Stagyrite, 90 


Who for the old opinion fight, 

Would make their Modern friends confeſs 

The difference but from more to leſs. 

The Mind, ſay they, while you ſuſtain 

To hold her ſtation in the hain : 95 
You grant, at leaſt, ſhe is extended: 

Ergo the whole diſpute is ended, 

For till to- morrow ſtould you plead, 

From form and ſtructure of the head, , 


The Mind as viſibly is ſeen loo This looks, friend Dick, as Nature had 
Extended through the whole machine. But exerciſ?d the /aleſman's trade 
Why ſhould all honour then be ta%en As if ſte haply had fat down, 
rom lower parts to load the brain, | And cut out clothes for all the town ; 

When other limbs we plainly ſee, Then ſent them out to Monmoutb-ſtreet, 
Fach in his way, as briſk as he? 105 | To try what perſons they would fit. 
For muke, grant the head receive it, | But every free and licens'd taylor 
It is the artiut's hand that gave it; | Wo. 1d in this ,? find a failure. 
And, though the full may wear the Jaurel, Should whims like theſe his head perplex, 
The ſoldier's arm ſuſtains the quarrel, How could he work for either ſex ? 
Beſdes, the noſirils, ears, and eyes, 110 | His clothes, as atoms might prevail, 
Are not his parts, but his allies; Might fit a piſmire, or a Whale. 
Evn what you hear the tongue proclaim No, no: he views with ſtudious pleaſure 
Comes ab :rigine from them. Your it ape, before he takes your meaſure. 
What could the head perform alone, For real Kate he made the boddice, 
If all their friendly aids were gone }- 115 | And not for an ideal goddeſs. 
A foolith figure he muſt make No error near his ſfop- board lurk?d : | 
Do nothing elſe but ſleep and ache. He knew the the folks for whom he worked; 
For matters, it, that you can ſhow Still to their ſze he aim'd his kill : 
Now to the head the ſpirits go; Elſe, pr'ythee, who would pay his bill? 
Thoſe ſpirits ſtarted from ſome goal, 120 Next, Dick, if Chance herſelf ſhould vary 
Before they through the veins could roll. Obſerve, how matters would miſcarry : 
Now, we ſhould hold them much to blame, Acroſs your eyes, friend, place your ſhoes 3 
If they went back, before they came, Your ſpectacles upon your toes: | 

If therefore, as we muſt ſuppoſe, Then you and Memmins ſhall agree 
They came from fingers, and from toes; 125 How nicely men would walk, or ſee, 


Or toes, or fingers, in this caſe, 
Of Num-ſculPs ſelf ſhould take the place: 
Diſputing fair, you grant thus much, 
That all ſenſation is but touch. 
Dip but your toes into cold water, 
Their correſpondent teeth will chatter : 
And, ſtrike the bottom of your feet, 
'You ſet your head into a heat. 
The bully beat, and happy lover, 
Confeſs that feeling lies all over. 

Note here, Lucretius dares to teach 
(As all our youth may learn from Creech) 
That eyes were made, but could not view, 
Nor hands embrace, nor ſeet purſue : 
But heedleſs Nature did produce 
The members firſt, aud then the uſe, 
What cach muſt act was yet unknown, 
Till all is mov'd by Chance alone. 

A man fr{ builds a country-ſcat, 
Then finds the walls not good to eat. 
Another plants, and wondering ſees 
Nor books nor medals on his trees. 
Yet Poet and Philoſopher 
Was he, who durſt ſuch whims aver. 
Bleſt, for his ſake, be human reaſon, 
That came at all, though late in ſeaſon. 
But no man ſure &er left his houſe, 

And ſaddled Ball, with thoughts ſo wild, 
To bring a midwife to his ſpouſe, 

Before he knew ſhe was with- child. 
And no man ever reapt his corn, 

Or from the oven drew his bread, _ 
Ere hinds and bakers yet were born, 

hat taught them both to ſow and knead. 

Before they're aſk?d, can maids refuſe ? 
Can—Pray, ſays Dick, hold in your Muſe. 
While you Pindaric truths rehearſe, 
She hobbles in alternate verſe, 
Verſe ! Mat-reply'd ;- is that my care? 
Go on, quoth Richard, ſoft and fair. 
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180 
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But Wiſdom, peer iſh and croſs-grain'd, 
Muſt be oppoſ'd, to be ſuſtain'd; 
And ſtill your knowledge will inereaſe, 
As you make other people's leſs; 195 
In arms and ſcience *tis the ſame; 5 
Cur rival's hurt; ercate our lame. 
At Faubert's, if «diſputes ari:e 
Among the ehampiqny for the prize, 
To prove who gave tie fairer butt, 290 
John ſtews the chalk.on Robert's coat. 
So, for the honour of your book, 
It tells where other folks miſtook :; 
And, a3 their notions you confrund, 
Thoſe you irwent get farther ground. 205 
The commentators on old Ari- 
ſtotle (tis urg'd) in judgment vary: ä 
They to their own conceits have brought 
The image of his general thought; 
Juſt as the melancholic eye | 210 
Sees fleets and armies in the fy; 
And to the poor apprentice ear 
The bells found, “ Whittington lord mayor.“ 
The conjuror thus explains his ſcheme; 
Thus fpirits walk, and prophets dream; 
North Britons thus have ſecexd-fight ; 
And Germans, free from gun-+thot, fight. 
Tbeodoret and Origen, 
And fifty other learned men, 25 
Atteſt, that, if their comments find 
The traces of their maſter's mind, 
Alma can ner decay nor die: 
This flatly Yother ſet deny; 
Simplicius, Theophraſt, Durand, 
Great names, but hard in verſe to ftand. 225 
They wonder men ſhould have miſtook 
The zenets of their maſters book, 
And hold, that Alma yields her breath, 
Oꝛercome by age, and ſeizd by death. 
Now which were wile? and which were fools ? 
Poor Alma fits between two ſtools : 231 
The more ſhe reads, the more perplext; 55 
The comment ruining the text: 
Now fears, now hapes her doubtful fate: 
But, Richard, let her look to that= ' 225 
Whilſt we our own affairs purſue. 
Theſe different /;/lems, old or new, 
A mim with halt an eye may ſee, 
Were only form'd to diſagree. 
Now, to bring things to fair concluſion, 240 
And ſave much Chriſt an ink? effuſion, 
Let me propoſe an healing /cheme, 
And {ail along the middle ſtream : 
or, Dick, it we could reconcile 
Old Ariftotle with Gaſſendue, 245 
Hay many would admire our toil ! 
And yet he few would comprehend us! 
Here, Richard, let my ſcheme commence : 
Oh! may my words be loft in ſenſe! 
While pleas'd Tbalig deigns to write 250 
The fps and bounds of Alma's flight. 
My ſimple em ſhall ſuppoſe 
That Alma enters at the toes; 
That then ſhe mounts by juſt degrees 
Up to the ancles, legs, and knees 
Next, as the ſap of life does rife, 
She lends her vigour to the thighs ; 


215 
| Full piteous ſeems young Alma's caſe ; - 


| 255 
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And, all theſe under- regions paſt, 
She neſtles ſomewhere near the wait 3 
Gives pain or pleaſure, grief or laughter, 260 
As we ſpall ſhew at large hereafter. 
Mature, if not improv'd by time, 
Up to the heart ſte loves to glimb; 
From thence, compell'd by craft and age, 
She makes the head her lateſt ſtage, 265 
From the feet upward to the head— ; 
Pithy and ir ort, ſays Dick, proceed. 
Dick, this is not an idle notion : 
Obſerve the progreſs of the motion. 8 
Firſt, I de monſtratively prove 470 
That feet were only madè to move; 
And legs defire to come and go, 
For they have nothing elſe to do. 
Hence, long before the child can crawl, 
He learns to kick, and wince, and ſprawl: 275 
To hinder which, your midwife knows 


Jo bind thoſe parts extremely cloſe ; 


Left Alma, newly enter'd in, 

And ſtunn'd at her own chriſtening's din, 
Fearful of future grief and pain, . 280 
Should filently ſneak out again, | 


As in a luckleſs gameſter's place, 
dhe would not hy. yet muſt not paſs, 
Again ; as the grows ſomething ſtronger, 285 
And maſter's feet are ſwath'd no longer, 
If in the night too oft he kicks, 
Or ſhews his Jec- motive tricks; . 
Theſe firſt aſſaults fat Kate repays him; 
When half aſleep, ſhe overlays him. 290 
Now mark, dear Richard, from the age 
That children tread this worldly flage, 
Broom-ſtaff or poker they beſtride, 
And round the parlour love to ride ; 
Till thoughtful tather's pious care | 294 
Provides his brood, next Smithteld Fair, 
With ſupplemental hobby-horles : ; 
And happy be their infant courſes! : 
Hence for ſome years they neber ſtand ſtill: 
Their legs, you fee, direct their will ; 300 
From opening morn till ſetting ſun, 
Around the fields and woods they run; 
They friſl:, and dance, and leap, and play, 
Nor heed what Friend or Snape can ſay. 
To her next ſtage as Alma flies, 305 
And likes, as I have ſaid, the thighs, 
With ſympathetic power ſhe warms 
Their good allies and friends, the arms 3 


- | While Betty dances on the green, 


And Suſan is at ſtool- ball ſeen 3 310 
While John for nine-pins does declare, 
And Roger loves to pitch the bar: 
Both legs and arms ſpontaneous move 3 
Which was the thing'I meant to prove. 
Another motion now ſhe makes: 315 
O need I name the ſeat ſhe takes ? : 
His thought quite chang'd the 3 finds; 
rt and race no more he minds; 


ſ - . 
| Negledied Tray and Pointer lie, 
And covies unmoleſted fly, * 320 


Sudden the jocund plain he leaves, 


| * for the nymph in ſegret grleves, 
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In dying accents he complains 
or eruel fires, and raging pains, 


Leaves all the ſwains, and ſighs for one. 
The ny mph is warm'd with young defire, 
And feels, and dies to quench his fire. 
They meet each evening in the grove : 
Their parley but augments their love : 330 
80 to the prieſt their caſe they tell: 
He ties the knot; and all goes well. 
But, O my Muſe, juſt diſtance keep: 
Thou art a maid, and muſt not peep. 


And petticoats too ſhort, diſcloſe 
That at this age the active min 
About the waiſt lies moſt confin*d 3 
And that young life and quickening ſenſe 
Spring from his influence darted thence, 340 
do from the middle of the world 
The Sun's prolific rays are hurld : 
fis from | ph ſeat he darts thoſe beams, 
Which quicken Earth with genial flames. 
Dick, who thus long had paſſi ve ſat, 345 
Here ſtroxd his chin, and cock'd his hat; 
Then ſlapp'd his hand upon the board, 
And thus the youth put in his word. 
Loves advocates, ſweet Sir, would find him 
A higher place than you aſſign'd him. 350 
] Love's advocates ! Dick, who are thoſe ?— 
The Poets, you may well ſuppoſe. 7 
Im ſorry, Sir, you have diſcarded 
The men with whom till now you herded, 
Preſe-men alone for private ends, 355 
thought, forſook thelr ancient friends. 
It cor ftillavity cries Lucretius: | 
If he may be allow*d to teach us. 
The ſelf-ſame thing ſoft Ovid ſays ef 
(A proper judge in ſuch a caſe), 360 
Horaz*s phraſe is, torret jecur; 
And happy was that curious ſpeaker, 
Here Virg'l too has plac'd this paſſion. 
What ſignifes too long quotation ? 
la Ode and Epic, plain the caſe is, 355 
That Love holds one of theſe two places. 
Dick, without paſſion or reflection, 
Pl fraight demoliſh this objection. 
Firſt, Poets, all the world agrees, 8 
Write hal? to profit, half to pleaſe. 370 
Matter and figure they produce; 1 
tor garniſh this, and that for uſe; 
A'd, in the ſtructure of their feaſts, 
They ſeek to feed and pleaſe their gueſts: 
But one may balk thiz good intent, 375 
And take things otherwiſe than meant. 
Tu, if you dine with my lord mayor, 
Reatebect and veniſon is your fare; 
Tience you proceed to ſwan and buſtard, 
aud perſevere in tart and cuſtard : 380 
But tulip-leaves and lemon-peel | 
Help only to adorn the meal ; 
And painted tags, ſuperb and neat, 
um you welcome to the treat. 
But man or ſenſe his meat devours, 
"nly ſmells the peel and flowers; 
Wi. 1 muſt be an idle dreamer, 
* Kaves che pie, and goaws the ſtreamer, © 


23385 


The ay mph too longs to be alone, 325 


In nine months time the boddice looſe, 335 
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And Venus keeps her coach and ſparrows, 
Is all but emblem, to acquaint one, 
The ſon is ſharp, the mothzr wanton, 
Such images have ſometimes ſhown 

A myſtic ſenſe, but oftener none. 

For who conceives, what bards deviſe, 
That heaven is plac'd in Celia's eyes; 
Or where's the ſenſe, direct and moral, 
That teeth are pearl, or lips are coral? 
Tour Horace owns, he various writ, 
As wild or ſober maggots bit : 

And, where too much the poet ranted, 
The ſage Philoſopher recanted. 

His grave Epiſtles may diſprove 

The wanton Odes he made to love. 

Lucretius keeps a mighty pother 
With Cupid-and his fancy'd mother: 
Calls her great Queen of Earth and Air, 
Declares that winds and ſeas obey her; 
And, while her honour he rebearſes, 
Implores her to inſpire his verſes. 

Yet, free from this poetic madneſs, 
Next page he ſays, in ſober ſadneſs, 
That ſhe and all her felow-gods 
Sit idling in their high abodes, 
Regardleſs of this world below, 

Our health or hanging, weal or woe; 
Nor once diſturb their heavenly ſpirits 
With Scapin's cheats, or Cæſar's merits. 

Nor e'er can Latin Poets prove 
Where lies, the real ſeat of Love. 

Fecur they burn, and Cor they pierce, 
As either beſt ſupplies their. verſe; 
And, if folks aſk the reaſon for”t, 

Say, one was long, and t'other ſhort, 
Thus, I preſume, the Br:tiſh Muſe 
May take the freedom ſtrangers uſe. 
In proſe our property is greater: 
Why ſhould it then be leſs in metre ? 
If Cupid throws a ſingle dart, 

We make him wound the lover's heart; 
But if he takes his bow and quiver, 
*Tis ſure, he muſt transfix the liver: 
For rhyme with reaſon may diſpenſe, 
And ſound has right to govern ſenſe, 

But let your friends in _ ſuppoſe, 
What ne'cr ſr all be allow'd in proſe; 
Anatomifts can make it clear, 


{| The liver minds his own affair; 


Kindly ſupplies our public uſes, 
And parts and ſtrains the vital juices; , 
Still lays ſome uſeful bile af:de,. 
To tinge the chyle*s infpid d-: 
Elſe we ſt ould want both 
And all be burſt with pure good-nature. 
Now gall is bitter with a witneſs, _ 
And love in all delight and fweetneſs, 
My logic then has loſt its aim, 
If ſweet and Bitter be the ſame : 
And he, methinks, is no great ſcholar, 
Who can miſtake defire for choler. 

The like may of the heart be ſaid ; 
Courage and terror there are bred. 
All thoſe, whoſe hearts are looſe and low, 
Start, if they hear but the 9724s; 


That Cupid goes with bow and arrows, 
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A father, right to get a child? 


Suppoſe your Hero were a Lover. 


The other two grew near home. 
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And mighty phy fical their fear is; 455] 
For, ſoon as noiſe of combat near is, 
Their heart, deſcending to their breeches, 
Muſt give their Roach cruel twitches. 
But heroes, who ofercome or die, 
Have their hearts hung extremely high; 460 
The ſtrings of which, in battles heat, 
Againſt their very corflets beat; 
Keep time with their own trumpet's meaſure, 
And yield them moſt exceſſive pleaſure, 

Now, if ?tis chiefly in the heart 465 
That courage does itſelf exert, 
»Twill be prodigious hard to prove 
That this is eke the throne of Love. 
Would Nature make one place the ſeat 
Of fond defire, and fell debate? WW 
Muſt people-only take delight in | 
Thoſe hours, when they are tir'd of fighting? 
And has no man, but who has killd : 


Theſe notions then I think but idle; 475 
And Love ſhall till poſſeſs the middle. 
This truth more plainly to diſcover, 


Though he before had gall and rage, | 
Which death or conqueſt muſt e 480 
He grows diſpirited and low; 
He hates the fight, and ſhuns the foe. 
In ſcornful floth Achilles ſlept, 
And for his wench, like Tall- boy, wept : 
Nor would return to war and ſlaughter, 4385 
Till they brought back the Parſon's daughter. 
Antonius fled from Act ium's coaſt, 
Auguſtus preſſing, Aſa loſt: 
His fails by Cupid's hands unfurÞd, 
To keep the fair, he gave the world, 490 
Edward our Fourth, rever'd and crowd, 
Vigorous in youth, in arms renowi'd 
While England's voice, and Warwicek's care, 
Deſ.gn'd him Gallia's beauteous heir; 
Chang*d peace and power, for rage and wars, 498 
Only to dry one widow?s tears.— 5 
France's fourth Henry we may ſee 
A ſervant to the fair d*Eftree ; 
When, quitting Coc.traz? proſperous field, 
And Fortune taught at leugth to yield, 500 
He from his guards and midnight tent 
Diſguis'd ofer hills and vallies went, 
To wanton with the ſprightly dame; 
And in his pleaſure loſt his fame. ia 
Bold is the critie who dares prove 50 5 
Theſe heroes were no friends to love; 
And bolder he, who dares aver 
That they were enemies to war. 
Yet, when their thought ſhould, now or never, 
Have rais'd their Jeart, or {r'd their ver, 510 
Fond Alma to thoſe parts was gone, a 
Which Love more juſtly calls his own. 
Examples I could cite you more; 
But be contented with theſe four: : 
For when one's proofs are aptly choſen, 515 
Four are as valid as four do en. 
One came from Greece, and one from Rome; 


For ſome in ancient books delight; , 8 


POEM 5. 


Now I ould be extremely loth, / 


Not to be thought expert in both. 


SAT D HW 
UT ſhall we take the Muſe abroad, 
B To drop her idly on the road ? 
And leave our ſubiettin the middle, 
As Butler did his Bear and Fiddle ? 
Yet he, conſummate maſter, knew 
When to recede, and where purſue ; 
His noble negligences teach 
What others. toils deſpair to reach. 
He, perfect dancer, olimbs the rope, 
And balances your fear and hope: 
If, after ſome diſtinguiſt d leap, 
He drops his pole, and ſeems to ſlip, 
Straight gathering all his active ſtreugth, 
He riſes higher half his lengtli. 
With wonder you approve his flight, 
And owe your pleaſure to your fraht. 
But like poor Andrew I advance, 
Falſe minic of my maſter's dance; 
Around the cord awhile I ſprawl, 
And thence, though low, in earneſt fall, 
My preiace tells you, IT digreſs'd : 
He's half abſolv'd who has confeſs d. 
T like, quoth Dick, your fmile, 
And, in return, tale two from me. 
As maſters in the clare ob/cure | 
With various light your eyes allure, 
A flaming yellow here they ſpread, 
Draw off in blue, cr charge in red; 
Yet, from theſe colours cddly mix'd, 
Your ſ:ght upon the whole is fd: 
Or as, again, your courtly dames 
(Whoſe clothes returning birth=day claims) 
By arts improve the ſtuffs they vary, 
And things are beſt as moſt contrary ; 
The gown with tiff embroidery | ining, 
Looks charming with a ſlighter lining; 
The out-, if Indian figure ſtain, 
The in- de mutt be rich and plain. 


So you great authors have thought tt 


To make digreſſion temper wit: 

When arguments too fercely glare, 

You calm them with a milder air: 

To break their points, you turn their force, 
And furbe lieu the plain diſcourſe. 7 

Richard, quoth Mat, theſe words of thine 
Speak ſomething fly, and ſomething tne ; 
But I ſhall een reſume my theme, a 
However thou may ſt praiſe or blame. 

As people marry now, and ſettle, 
Fierce Love abates his uſual mettle , 
Worldly defres, and houſchold cares, 
Difturb the Godhead's ſoit a airs: 
So now, as health or temper changes, 

In larger compaſs Alma ranges, 

This day below, the next above, 

As light or ſolid whimſies move. 

So merchant has his houſe in town, 
And country- ſeat near Banſted-down: 
From one he dates his ſoreign letters, 


= 


Cthers prefer wat moderas write; 520 


Sends out his gocds, and duns his debtors : 
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In Yother, at his hours of leiſure, 
He ſmokes his pipe, and takes his pleaſure. 

And now your matrimonial Cupid, 
Laſh'd on by time, grows tir'd and ſtupid, 
For ſtory and experience tell us 1 
That man grows old, and woman jealous, 
Both would their little ends ſecure; 

He ſighs for freedom, ſhe for power: 

His wiſt.es tend abroad to roam, 

And hers to domineer at home. 

Thus paſſion flags by flow degrees, 

And, ruffled more, delighted leſs, 

The buſy mind does ſeldom go 

To thoſe once- char ming ſeats below 3 

But, in the breaſt incamp'd, prepares 

For well-bred feints and future wars, 

The man ſuſpects his lady's crying 

(When he laſt autumn lay a-dying) 

Was but to gaia him to appoint her 

By codicil a larger jointure. 

The woman finds it all a trick, 85 
That he could ſwoon when ſhe was ſick; 
And knows that in that grief he reckon'd 
On black-ey*d Suſan for his ſecond. 

Thus having ſtrove ſome tedious years 
With feign'd defires, and real fears; 
And, tir'd with anſwers and replies 
Of John affixms, and Martha lies, 


Leaving this endleſs altercation, 


The mind affects a higher ſtation. 


Poltis, that generous king of Thrace, 
I think,-was in this very cafe, 
All Aſa now was by the ears, 
And Gods beat up for yolunteers 
to Greece and Troy ; while Poltis ſat 
In quiet governing his ſtate, 
And whence, ſaid the pacific king, 
Does all this noiſe and diſcord ſpring ? 
Why Paris took Atrides? wife 
With eaſe I could compoſe this ſtrife: 
The injur*d hero ſhould not loſe, 
Nor the young lover want a ſpouſe. 
But Helen chang'd her friſt condition, 
Without her huſbands juſt permiſfion. 
Wrat from the dame can Paris hope? 


| She may as well from him elope. 


Again, how can her old good man 
With honour take her back again ? 
From hence I logically gather, 
ne woman cannot live with either. 
Now, I have two right honeſt wives, 
For whoſe poſſeſſion no man ſtrives , 
One to Atrides 1 will ſend, 
And bother to my Trojan friend. | 
Each prince ſhall thus with honour have 
What both ſo warmly ſeem to crave :' 
The wrath of Gods and man ſhall ceaſe, 
And Poltis live and die in peace, 
Dick, if this ſtory pleaſeth thee, 
Pray thank Dan Pope, who told it me. 
Howe'er ſwift Alma's flight may vary, 
(Take this by 'way of corollary) 
Some limbs ſhe finds the very ſame, 
place, and dignity, and name: 
Ng Ls DL; . . 
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Teague could make neither of them ſtay, 
The man who ſtruggles in the fight 


To half the profit, half the fame, 


Ere Hack himſelf pergeives he gave it. 


| Fre viſits yet are brought about, 


Though at faſh-windoy, on the ſtairs, 170 


| The ſword hang dangling ofer the ſhield? © * 


And, by the pecp-holes in his ereſt, 


| And for whoſe glove his life he yentur'd? 


P O EMS. 393 


Theſe dwell at ſuch convenient diftance, 125 
That each may give his friend affiſtange, ' 
Thus be who runs pr dances begs : 

The equal vigour of two legs; 

So. much to both does Alma truſt, | 
She ne/er regards which goes the firſt.” 130 


When with himſelf he ran away. 


Fatigues left arm as well as right; 

For, whilſt one hand exalts the blow, 226 
And on the earth extends the foe, N 
Tother would take jt wondrous ill, 

If in your pocket he lay ſtill. | | 

And, when you ſhoot, and ſhut one eye, 

You cannot think he would den 140 
To lend the other friendly aid, „ 
Or wink as coward, and afraid. 

No, Sir; whilit he withdraws his flame, 
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His comrade takes the ſurer aim. 

One moment if his beams xecede; 245 
As ſoon as &er the bird is dead, | 
Opening again, he lays bis claim | { 
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And helps to pocket up the game. 

'Tis thus one tradeſman ſlips away, 47 

To give his partner fairer play. e 
Some limbs again, in bulk or ſtature 

Unlike, and not a-kin by nature, 

In concert act, like modern friends, "NG 

Becauſe one ſerves the other's ends. 155 

The arm thus waits upon the heart, IP 

So quick to take the bully*s part, 

That one, though warm, decides more ſlaw 

Than t'other executes the blow. i 

A ftander-by may chance to have it, 160 
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The amorous eyes thus always go 
A- ſtrolling for their friends below; 
For, long before the ſquire and dame | 
Have itte & tte reliev'd their flame, 18565 


The eye by ſympathy Jooks out, 
Knows Horimel, and longs to meet her, 
And, if he ſees, is ſure to greet her, 


At court, nay (authors ſay) at prayers 2 
The funeral of ſome valiant oh ; 

May give this thing its ight. 

V dl, 5 two gau lots Ftbeſe declare | 

That both . were us'd to war. 175 

And from his two gilt ſpurs tis learn'd : 

His feet were equally concern'd. 

But have you not with thought beheld 
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Which ſhews the breaſt, that plate was us'd to, 
Had an ally right arm to truſt to: 181 
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Is it not. irtually eonfeſt ; 
That thereh is eyes took diſtant aim, ; 

And glanc'd re ſpect to that bright dame, 185 
In whoſe delight his hope was center'd, ry” 


Cbjections to my general /yfem 
May rife perhaps; dad I have miſt the m 
E e ę a 
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But I can call to my afſiſtarce 190 
Proximity (mark that!) and diſtance 
Can prove that all things, on occaſion, 
Love union, and defre adheſion; 
That Alma merely is a ſcale, 
And motives, like the weights, prevail. 195 
It neither fide turn down nor up, 

With loſs or gain, with fear or hope, 

The balance always would hang even, 

Like Mah'met's tomb, *twixt earth and heaven. 
This, Richard, is a curious caſe : 200 
Suppoſe your eyes ſent equal rays 

Upon two diſtant pots of ale, 

Not knowing which was mild or ſtale : 

In this ſad ſtate your doubtful choice 

Would never have the caſting voice ; 205 
Which beſt dr worſt you could not think, 

And die you muſt for want of drink ; 

Unleſs ſome chance inclines your ſight, 

Setting one pot in fairer light; | 
Then you prefer or A, or B, 70 219 
As lines and angles beſt agree: : 
Your ſenſe reſolv'd impels your will: 
Sbe guides your hand—ſo drink your fl, ; 
Have you- not ſeen a baker's maid 


\ * 


tween two equal bannier's ſway'd ? 215 


Her tallies uſeleſs lie, and idle, 
If plac'd exactly in the middle, 
But, forc*d from this unactive ſtate 
By virtue of ſome caſual weight, i 
On either ſide you hear them clatter, 220 
And judge of right and left hand matter. : 
Now, Richard, this coercive force, 
Without your choice, muſt take its courſe; 
. Great kings to wars are pointed forth, 
Like loaded needles to the north. 225 
And thou and I, by power unſeen, 
Are barely paſſive, and ſuck'd-in 
To Henault*s yaults, or Celia's chamber, 
As ftraw and paper are by amber. . 
If we ſit down to play or ſet 230 
(Suppoſe at «mbre or baſſer), _ * 
Let people call us cheats or fools, 
Our cards and we are equal tools. 
We ſure in vain the cards condemn ; 
Ourſelves both cut and ſi ufed them. 235 
In vain on Fortune!s aid rely. | 
She only is a fftander-by, ). 
Poor men! poor papers! we and they 
Do ſome impulſive force obey : fy 
And are but play'd with—do not play. 240 
But ſpace and matter we ſoould blame: 
They palm'd the trick that loſt the game. 
Thus, to fave further contradiction 
Againſt what you may think but fiction, 
I for attraction, Dick, declare: = 
Deny it thoſe bold men that dare. | | 
As well your mation, as your thought, 
Is all by hidden impulfe wrovght : 
Ev'n faying that you think or walk, 
How like a country ſquire you talk! 250 
Mark then; Where fancy, or deſire, 
Collecis the beams of vital Fre; | 
Into that limb fair Alma ſides, 7 
And there, pre tempore, reſides. 


Happy t 
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She dwells in Nicolini's tongue, . 285 
When Pyrrbus chaunts the heavenly ſong, 
When Pedro does the lute command, * 

She guides the cunning artiſt's hand. 

Through Macer's gullet ſhe runs down, 

When the vile glutton dines alone, 260 
And, void of modeſty and thought, | 
She follows Bibo's endleſs Amke. 

Through the ſoft ſex again ſhe ranges, 

As youth, caprice, or faſhion, changes, 

Fair Alma, careleſs and ſerene, 265 
In Fanny's ſprightly eyes is ſeen ; 

While they diffuſe their infant beams, 
Themſelves not conſcious of their flames, 
Again fair Alma ſts confeſt 


When ſhe the riſing figh conſtrains, 

And by concealing ſpeaks her pains. 

In Cyuthia's neck fair Alma glows, 

When the vain thing her jewels ſhows : 

When Jenny? ſtays are newly lac'd, 215 
Fair Alma plays about her waiſt ; ; 
And when the ſwelling hoop ſuſtains 


| The rich brocade, fair Alma deigns 


Into that lower ſpace to enter, | 
Of the large round herſelf the centre. 280 
Again: that ſingle limb or feature | 
(Such is the cogent force of nature), 
Which moſt did Alma's paſſion move 
In the firſt object of her love, 


And printed on the amorous breaſt. 
O Abelard! ill⸗ fated youth, 


| Thy tale will juſtify this trutb: 


But well I weet, thy cruel wrong | 

| Adorns a nobler poet's ſong. | 290 
Dan Pope, for thy misfortune griev'd, 

With kind concern and {kill has weav'd 


IA tiken web; and ne'er ſhall fade 


Its colours ; gently has he lad | 
The mantle Oer thy fad diſtreſs, 295 
And Venus ſhall the texture bleſs. . 
He oer the weeping nun has drawn 

Such artful folds of ſacred lawn, - 

That Iove, with equal grief and pride, 

Shall ſee the erime he ſtrives to hide, 300 
And, ſoftly drawing back the veil, 

The God ſhall to his votaries tell 

Each conſcious tear, each bluſhing grace, 

That wt dear Eloiſa's face. N 


Which Buckingham has deign'd to raiſe! 
Next, Dick, as youth and habit ſways, 
A hundred gambols Alma plays. | 
It, whilſt a boy, lack ran from ſchool, 
Fond of his hunting-horn and pole; 310 
Though gout and age his ſpeed detain, 
Old john halloos his hounds again; 
By his fre- fide he ſtarts the hare, 
And turns her in his wieker- chair; 
His feet, however lame, you find 315 
Have got the better of his mind, 
Tf, while the mind was in her leg, 
The dance affected nimble Peg; 
Old Madge, bewitch'd at ſixty-one, 


Calls for Green Sleeves, and Jumping Joan. 3% 


On FlorimePs experter breaſt; : 270 


For ever will be found confeſt, 285 


e poet, bleſt the lays, 30 
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In public maſk, or private ball, | 
From Lincoln's-inn to Goldſmiths-hall, 
All Chriſtmas long away the trudges, 
Trips it with prentices and judges ; 

In vain her children urge her ſtay, 

And age or palſey bar the way, 

But, if thoſe images prevail 

Which whilom did affect the tail, 

She ſtills renews the ancient ſcene, 

Forgets the forty-years between: 


Au wardly gay, and _ merry, 


Her ſcarf pale pink, her head-knot cherry ; 
Oer beated with ideal rage, 
She cheats her ſon, to wed her page. 


Ir Alma, whilſt the man was young, 
Slipp'd up too ſoon into his tongue, 
Pleasd with his own fantaſtic ſkill, 

He lets that weapon ne er lie ſtill. 

On any point if you diſpute, 

Depend upon it, heN confute: 

Change ſides, and you increaſe your pain, 
For hell confute you back again. 

For one may ſpeak with Tully's tongue, 
Yet all the while be in the wrong. 

And tis remarkable that they 

Talk moſt, who have the leaſt to ſay. 
Your dainty f ave the curſe, 

To plead bad cauſes down to worſe : 
As dames, who native beauty want, 

Mill uglier look, the more they paint, 

Again ; if- in the female ſex 
Alma ſhould on this member fix 
(A cruel and a deſperate caſe, 
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340 


345 


359 


From which Heavea ſhield my lorely laſs !) ; 


For ever more all care in vain, 
That would bring Alma down again, 
As, in habitual gout or ſtone, : 
The only thing that can be done, 
I to correct your drink and diet, 
And keep the inward foe in quiet; 
So, if for any fins of ours, 
Or our forefathers, higher powers, 
devere, though juſt, afflict our life 
L that prime ill, a talking wife; 
ly death ſhall bring the kind relief, 
© muſt be patient, or be deaf. 
You know a certain lady, Dick, 
i aw me when I laſt was ſick: 
1 nc at leaſt tliree hours, 
0 Mas kor ms, and mental powers; 
der ib q our pre-exiſting ſtation 
ONE this vile terrene creation ; 
10 left I ſhould be weary'd, madam, 
"_ taings ſhort, came down to Adam; 
ps Whence, as faſt as ſhe was able, 
OM the world, and builds up Babel: 
hy ug! Syria, Perſia, Greece, ſhe goes, 
ages the Romans in the cloſe. 
8 Well deſoant on general nature ; 
* a ſyſtem, not a ſatire. 


Ar we this globe, and let us ſee 
1 3 nations diſagree 
t we wear, or eat and drink; 


J Dick, perhaps in what we think. 
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In water as you ſmell and taſte 
The ſoils through which it roſe and paſt; 
In Alma's manners you may read | 
The place where ſhe was born and bred, 
One people from their ſwaddling bands 
Releas'd their infants? feet and hands: 
Here Alma to theſe limbs was brought, 
And Sparta's offspring kick'd and fought, 
Another taught their babes to talk, 
Ere they could yet in go-carts walk: 
There Alma ſettled in the tongue, 
And orators from Athens ſprung. 
Obſerve but in theſe neighbouring lands 
The different uſe of mouths and hands 
As men repos'd their various hopes, 
In battles theſe, and thoſe in tropes. 
In Britain's iſles, as Heylin notes, 
The ladies trip in petticoats 3 
Which, for the honour of their nation, 
They quit but on ſome great occaſion, 
Men there in breeches cad you view: 
They claim that garment as the ir due. 
In Turkey the reverſe appears; 
Long coats the haughty huſband wears, 
And greets his wife with angry ſpeeches, 
If ſhe be ſeen without her breeches, 
In our fantaſtic climes the fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair : 
And round their lovely breaſt and head 
Freſh flowers their mingled odours ſhed, 
Your nicer Hottentots think meet 
With guts and tripe to deck their feet: 
With down-caſt looks on Totta's legs 
The ogling youth moſt humbly begs 
She would not from his hopes remove, 
At once his I · reakfaſt and his love: 
And, if the ſkittiſn nymph ſhould fly, 
He in a double ſenſe muſt die. | 
We ſimple toaſters take delight 
To ſee our women's teeth look white, 
And every ſaucy ill-bred fellow 
Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. 
In China none hold women ſweet, 
Except their ſnags are black as jett. 
King Chihu put nine queens to death, 
Convict on ſtatute, Ivery Teeth. 
At Toriquin, if a prince ſhould die 
(As Jeſuits write, who never lie), 
The wife, and counſellor, and prieſt, 
Who ſerv?d him moſt, and lov'd him beſt, 
Prepare and light his funeral fire, 
And cheerful on the pile expire. 
In Europe *twould be hard to find 
In each degree one half ſo kind. 
Now turn we to the fartheſt caſt, 
And there obſerve the gentry creſt, . 
Prince Giolo, and his royal ſiſters, 
Scarr'd with ten thouſand comely bliſters 3 
The marks remaining on the ſkin, 
To tell the quality within. 
Diſtinguiſfod flaſks deck the great: 
As each excels in birth or ſtate, 
His oylet-holes are more and ampler: 
The king's own body was a ſampler, 
Ee e 2 
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Nor weſtward curious take thy way: 
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Happy the climate, where the beau 

Wears the ſame ſuit for uſe and ſhow : 4509 

And at a ſmall expence your wife, 

If once well pink'd, is cloth'd for life. 
Weftward again, the Indian fair 


Is nicely ſmear'd with fat of bear: 


Before you ſee, you ſmell your toaſt; 455 
And ſweeteſt the who ſtinks the moſt. | 
The fineſt ſparks and cleaneſt beaux 

Drip from'the ſhoulders to the toes : TH 
How ſleek their ſkins! their joints how eafy ! 


There flovens only are not greaſy. 460 


I mention*d different ways of breeding: 
Begin we in our children's reading. 
To maſter John the Engliſh maid 
A horn-book gives of gingerbread; 
And, that the child may learn the better, 465 
As he can namè, he eats the letter, 
Proceeding thus with vaſt delight, 
He ipells, and gnaws, from left to right, 


But, ſhew a Hebrews hopeful ſon 


Where we ſuppoſe the book begun, 470 
The child would thank you for your kindneſs, 
And read quite backward from our finise 
Devour he learning neꝰer ſo faſt, 
Great A would be reſerv*d the laſt. 

An equal inftance of this matter 475 
Is in the manners of a daughter. 
In Europe, if a harmleſs maid, 
By Nature and by Love betray'd, 
Should, ere a wife, become a nurſe, 
Her friends would look on her the worſe, 480 
In China, Dampier's Travels tell ye 
(Look in his Index for Pagelli), 
Soon as the Britiſh ſhips unmoor, 
And jolly long- boat rows to ſhore, 8 
Down come the nobles of the land. 485 
Each brings his daughter in his hand, 
Beſeeching the imperious tar 
To make her but one hour his care, 
The tender mother ſtands affrighted, 
'Left her dear daughter ſhould be ſlighted: 490 
And poor Miſs Vaya dreads the ſhame 
Of going back the maid ſhe came. 

Obſerve how cuſtom, Nick, compels 
The lady that in Europe dwells : h 
After her tea, ſhe lips away, 495 
And what to do, one need not ſay. 
Now ſee how great Pomonque®s queen 
Behav'd herſelf among it the men: 
Pleas'd with her punch, the gallant ſoul 
Firſt drank, then water'd in the bowl; 500 
And ſprinkled in the captain?*s face 1 
The marks of her peculiar grace 

To cloſe this point, we need not roam 
For inſtances ſo far from home. 
What parts gay France from ſober Spain? 505 
A little riſing rocky chain. 3 
Of men born ſouth or north oth? hill, 
Thoſe ſeldom move, theſe neꝰer ſtand ſtill, 


2 you love maps, and may perceive ; 
ome not far diſtant from Geneve. 510 


Tf the good Pope remains at home, 
He's the frſt prince in Chriſtendom. 
Chooſe then, good Pape, at home to ſtay, 


1 Thy way unhappy ſhould'ſt thou take big 


Caſt it by day. light on the ſtrand, 6836 


Old Homer taught us thus to ſpeak; 


| Yet if the object of the ir love 


From Tyber's bank to Leman lake, 
Thou art an aged prĩeſt no more, 
But a young flaring painted whore: 
Thy ſex is loſt, thy town is gone; 
No longer Rome, but Babylon, 820 
That ſome few leagues ſhould make this change, 
To men unlearn'd ſeems mighty ſtrange. 
But need we, friend, inſiſt on this} 
Since, in the very Cantons Swiſs, 
All your philoſophers agree, 525 
And prove it plain, that one may be 
A heretic, or true believer,. 
On this, or Yother ſide a river, 
Here, with an artful ſmile, quoth Dick, 
Your proofs come mighty full and thick — 539 
The bard, on this extenſive chapter 
Wound up into poetic rapture, ; 
_ Continued : Richard, caſt your eye 
By night upon a winter«iky : 


Which compaſſes fair Albion's land: 
If you can count the ſtars that glow 
Above, or ſands that lie below, 
Into thoſe common places. look, 
Which from great authors I have took, 540 
And count the proofs I have collected, 
| To have my writings well protected. 
Theſe I lay by for time of need, 
And thou may'ſt at thy leiſure read. 
For, ſtanding every critics rage, 545 
I ſafely will to future age 
My. tem, as a gift, bequeath, 
Victorious over {pight and death. 


| CA NT 0... jd 
ICHARD, who now was half aſleep, 
| Rous'd, nor would longer filence keep; 
And ſenſe like this, in vocal breath, 
Broke from his two-fold hedge of teeth, 
Now, if this phraie too harſh be thought, 5 
Pope, tell the world, ?tis not my fault. 


If *tis not ſenſe, at leaſt tis Greek, _ 

As. folks, quoth Richard, prone to leafing, 
Say things at firſt, becauſe they're pleaſing, 19 
Then prove what they have once aſſerted, 

Nor care to have their lie deſerted, | 

Till their own dreams at length deceive 'em, 
And, oft* repeating, they believe dem: 

Or as, again, thoſe amorous blades, 15 
Who trifle with their mothers? maids, 
Though at the firſt their wild defre 

Was but to quench a preſent fire: 


Chance by Lueina's aid to prove, 20 
They ſeldom let the Pantling roar 
In baſket at a neighbour's door: 
But by the flattering glaſs of nature 
Viewing themſelves in cake-bread”s feature, 
With ſerious thought and care fupport 57 
What only was begun in ſport: 

uſt ſo with you, my friend, it fares, 


| | Who deal in philoſophic wares, 
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Atoms you cut, and forme you meaſure, 
To gratify your private pleaſure, |, 
Till airy ſeeds of caſual wit 
Do ſome fantaſtic birth beget ; 
And pleas'd to find your ſyſtem mended. 
Beyond what you at firſt intended, 
The happy whimſey you purſue, 
Till you at length believe it true. 
Caught by your own deluſive art, 
You fancy firſt, and then aſſert, 
Quoth Matthew: Friend, as far as I 
Through art or nature caſt my eye, 
This axiom clearly I diſcern, 
That one muſt teach, and tother learn. 
No fool Pythagoras was thought; 
Whilſt he his weighty doctrines taught, 
He made his liſtening ſcholars ſtand, 
Their mouth ſtill cover'd with their hand: 
Elſe, may be, ſome odd-thinking youth, 
Leſs friend to doQtrine than to truth, 
Might have refus'd to let his ears 
Attend the muſic of the ſpheres 
Deny'd all tranſmigrating ſcenes, 
And introdue'd the uſe of beans, 
From great Lucretius take his void, 
And all the world is quite deſtroy'd. 
Deny Des- cart his ſubtil matter, 
Jou leave him neither fire nor water. 
How oddly would Sir Iſaac look, 
If you, in anſwer to his book, 
Say in the front of your diſcourſe, 
That things have no elaſtic force ! 
How could our chemic friends go on, 
To find the phi/z/ophic ſtone, 
If you more powerful reaſons bring, 
To prove that there is no ſuch thing ? 
Your chiefs in ſciences and arts 
Have great contempt of Alma's parts, 
They find the giddy is, or dull; 
She doubts if things are void, or full : 
And who ſhould be preſum'd to tell 
What the herſelf ſhould ſee, or feel? 
She doubts if two and two make four, 
Though ſhe has told them ten times o'er, 
It cavt—it may be—and it muſt : 
To which of theſe muſt Alma truſt? 
Nay further yet they make her go 
In doubting, if ſhe doubts, or no. 
Can /y/logiſm ſet things right? 
No: majors ſoon with minors fight; 
Or, both in friendly conſort join'd. 
The conſequence Iimps falſe behind. 
to ſome cunning man ſhe goes, 
Aud aſks of him, how much ſhe knows. 
With patience grave he hears her ſpeak, 
Ad from his ſhort notes gives her back 
What ſrom her tale he comprehended : 
Thus the diſpute is wiſely ended. 
From the account the loſer brings, 

2 Conjuror knows who ſtole the things. 
Squire (interrupted Dick) ſince when 
de you amongſt theſe cunning men? 

Dear Dick, quoth Mat, let not thy force 
I eloquence ſpoil my diſcourſe, 

tell thee, this is Alma's caſe, 
Nil aiking what ſome wiſe man ſays, 
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Who does his mind in words reveal, 95 
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| Over hill and dales does doubtful err ; 


| diflinguiſbed by that appellation. 
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Which all muſt grant, though few can ſpell. 
You tell your doctor that y are ill: 
And what does he, but write a bill ? 
Of which you need not read one letter: 
e worſe the ſcrawl, the doſe the better, 
For if you knew but what you take, 
Though you recover, he muſt break. Wn 
Ideas, forms, and intelletts, 
Have furniſh*d out three different ſeQs, 
Subſtance, or accident, divides 
All Europe into adverſe ſides. 
Now, as, engag'd in arms or laws, 
You muſt have friends to back your cauſe ; 
In phileſopbic matters ſo 
Your judgment muſt with other's go: 
For as in ſenates, ſo in ſchools, 
Majority of voices rules, 

Poor Alma, like a lonely deer, 


110 


With W haſte, and quick ſurpriſe, 
From every leaf that ſtirs, ſhe flies; 
Till, mingled with the neighbouring berd, 
She ſlights what erſt ſhe ſingly fear'd : 
And now, exempt from doubt and dread, 
She dares purſue, if they dare lead; 
As their example ſtill prevails, 
She tempts the ſtream, or leaps the pales, 
He then, quoth Dick, who by your rule 
Thinks for himſelf, becomes a fool: 
As party man, who leaves the reſt, 
Is call'd but whimfical® at beſt, 
Now, by your favour, maiter Mat, 
Dike Ralpho, here I ſmell a rat. 
I muſt be liſted in your ſect, 
Who, though they teach not, can protect. 
Right, Richard, Mat in triumph cry'd: 
So put off all miſtruſt and pride, 
And, while my principles I beg, 
Pray anſwer only with your leg, 
Believe what friendly I adviſe : 
Be frſt ſecure, ar.d then be wiſe, 
The man within the coach that fits, 
And to another's ſkill ſubmits, 
Is ſafer much (whate' er arrives), 
And warmer too, than he that drives, 
So Dick Adept, tuck back thy hair, 
And I will pour into thy ear 
Remarks, which none did e*er diſcloſe 
In ſmooth-pac'd verſe, or hobbling proſe, 
Attend, dear Dick; but don't reply: 
And thou may'ſt prove as wile as I, 
When Alma now, in different ages, 
Has finiſhd her aſcending ſtages, 
Into the head at length ſhe gets, 
And there in public grandeur ſts, _ 
To judge of things, and cenſure wits. 
Here, Richard, how could J explain 
The various labyrinths of the brain ! 
Surpriſe my readers, whilſt I tell em 
Of cerebrum, and cerebellum! 
How could I play the commentator 
On dura and on pia mater / 
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* Some of the Tories, in the queen's reign, were 
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Wbere hot and cold, and dry and wet, 
Strive each the other's place to get; 
And, with inceſſant toil and ſtrife, 
Would keep poſſeſſion during life, 
I could demonſtrate every pore, 
Where memory lays up all her ſtore; 
And to an inch compute the ftation 
Twixt judgment and imagination. 
O friend! I could diſplay much learning, 
At leaſt to men of fmall diſcerning. 
'Fhe brain contains ten thouſand cells: 
In each ſome active fancy dwells ; 
Which always is at work, and framing 
| The ſeveral follies I was naming, 
As in a hive's vimineous dome 
Ten thouſand bees enjoy their home, 
Each does her ſtudious actions vary, 
To go and eome, to fetch and carry; 
Each ſtill renews her little labour, 
Nor juſtles her aſſiduous neighbour : 
Each—hilſt this theſis J maintain, 
I fancy, Dick, I know thy brain. 
O, with the mighty !Zeme affected, 
Could I but ſee thy head diſſected! 
My head! quoth Dick, to ſerve your whim ! 
Spare that, and take ſome other limb. 
Sir, in your nice affairs of ſyſtem, 
Wiſe men propoſe ; but fools aſſiſt em. 
Says Matthew, Richard, keep thy head, 
And hold thy peace; and I'll proceed. 
Proceed ! quoth Dick : Sir, I aver, 
- You have already gone too far. 
When people once are in the wrong, 
Each line they add is much too long. 
Who faſteſt walks, but walks aſtray, 
Is only furtheſt from his way. 
Bleſs your conceits! muſt I believe, 
Howe'er abſurd, what you conceive 3 
And, for your friendſhip, live and dic 
A papiſt in philoſophy ? * w 
I ſay, whatever you maintain 
Of Alma in the heart or brain, 
The plaineſt man alive may tell ye, 
Her ſeat of empire is the belly: 
From hence ſhe ſends out thoſe ſupplies, 
Which makes us either ſtout or wile ; 
The ſtrength of every other member 
Is founded on your belly-timber ; 
The qualms or raptures of your blood 
Riſe in proportion to your food; 
And, if you would improve your thought, 
You muſt be fed as well as taught. 
Your ſtomach makes your fabrick roll, 
Juſt as the bias rules the bowl, 
The great Achilles might employ 
The ſtrength deſgn'd to ruin Troy; 
He din'd on lion's marrow, ſpread 
On toaſts of ammunition bread : 
But by his mother ſeat away, 
Amongſt the Thracian girls to play, 
_ Effeminate he ſat, and quiet: 
Strange product of a cheeſe- cake diet! 
Now give my argument fair play, 
And take the thing the other way: 
The youngſter, who at nine and three 
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From breakfaſt reads till twelve o*clock, 
Burnet and Heylin, Hobbes and Locke: 
He pays due viſits after noon 

To couſin Alice and uncle John ; 

At ten from coffee-houſe or play 
Return ing, finiſhes the day. 

But, give him port and potent ſack, 
From milkſep he ſtarts up Mobaci; 
Holds that the happy know no hours; 
So through the ſtrect at midnight ſcowers, 


225 


230 


| Breaks watchmen's heads and chairmen's glaſſes, 


And thence proceeds to nicking ſaſhes ; 
Till, by ſome tougher hand o%ercome, 
And firſt knock%d down, and then led home, 
He damns the footman, ſtrikes the maid, 
And decently reels up to bed. 
Obſerve the various operations 
Of food and drink in ſeveral nations. 
Was. ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon the ſtrength of water-gruel ? 
But who ſhall ſtand his rage and force, 
If firſt he rides, then cats his horſe ? 
Sallads, and eggs, and lighter fare, 
Tune the Italian ſpark's guitar. 
And, if I take Dan Congreve right, 
Pudding and beef make Britons fight, 
Tokay and coffee cauſe this work 
Between German and the Turk; 
And both, as they proviſions want, 
Chicane, avoid, retire and faint. 
Funger and thirſt, or guns and ſwords, 
Give the ſame death in different words. 
To puſn this argument no further ; 
To ſtarve a man, in law is murther. 
As in a watch's fine machine, 
Though many artful ſprings are ſeen ; 
The added movements, which declare 
How full the moon, how old the year, 
Derive their ſecondary power 
From that which 6mply points the hour. | 
For, though thoſe gim-cracks were away, 
(Quare would not fwear, but Quare would fay) 
However more reduc'd and plain, 266 
The watch would {till a watch remain: 
But, if the hora/ orbit ceaſes, 
The whole ſtands ill, or breaks to pieces; 
Is now no longer what it was, 
And you may eben go ſell the caſe. 
So, if unprejudic'd you ſcan 
The goings of this clock-work man, 
You find a hundred movements made 
By fine devices in his head; 
But tis the ſtomach's ſolid ſtroke 
That tells his being what's o'clock. 
If you take off this rhetorick trigger, 
He talks no more in mode and figure 3 
Or, clog his mathematic-wheel, 
His buildings fall, his ſhip ſtands ſtill; 
Or, laſtly, break his politic-weight, 
His voice no longer rules the ſtate. 
Yet, if theſe finer whims are gone, 
Your clock, though plain, would ſill go on: 
But ſpoil the engine of di eſtion, 2 
And you entirely change the queſtion. 
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Drinks with his ſiſters milk and tea, 


Alma's affairs no power can mend; 


1 The jeſt, alas! is at an end: 
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Son ceaſes all the worldly buſtle 


N 
And you conſign the corpſe to Ruſſel, I of matter or of ſpirit find, n 
Now make your Alma come or go That we by gueſs at leaſt may gather 
From leg to hand, from top to toe, Sometbing, which may be both, or neither, 
Your ſyſtem, without my addition, Faith, Dick, I muſt confeſs, 'tis true 360 
; in a very ſad condition. ; '295 | (But this is only eatre nous }, 
80 Harlequin extoWd his horſe, _ That many knotty points there are, 
Fit for the war, or road, of courſe Which all diſcuſs, but few can clear ; 
His mouth was ſoft, his eye was good, As nature lily had thought fit, 
His foot was ſure as ever trod : For ſome by-ends, to croſs-bite wit: 365 
One fault he had (a fault indeed !) 30000 | Circles to ſquare, and cubes to double, | 
And what was that? the horſe was dead, | Would give a man exceſſive trouble; 
Dick, from theſe inftances and fetches, The longitude uncertain roams, 
Thou mak'ſt of horſes, clocks, and watches, In ſpite of Whiſton and his bombs. 
oth Mat, to mg thou ſeem'ſt to mean, [What em, Dick, has right averr'd 370 
That Alma is a mere machine: - 305 | The cauſe why woman bas no beard ? 6 
That, telling others what's o'clock, Or why, as years our frame attack, 
dhe knows not what herſelf has ſtruck; Our hairs grow white, our teeth grow black? 
But leaves to ſtanders-by the trial In points like theſe we muſt agree, SM 
Of what is mark'd upon her dial. 12 Our barbers know as much as we. 375 
Here hold a blow, good friend, quoth Dick, | Yet ſtill, unable to explain, - 
And rais?d his voice exceeding quick. 311 | We muſt perſiſt the beſt we can; 
45 Fight fair, Sir: what I never meant With care our /y/tem ſtill renew 
Don't you infer, In argument And prove things likely, though not true, | 
dimilies are like ſongs in love: J could, thou ſeeſt, in quaint diſpute, 380 
They muſt deſcribe z they nothing * ui 315 | By dint of legic, ſtrike thee mute | 
2 Mat, who was here a little gravell'd, I With learned ſkill, now puſh, now parry, 
250 Toft up his noſe, and would have cavill'd; From Parii to Bocardo vary, | 
But, calling Hermes to his aid, ; | And never yield; or, what is worſt, 
Half pleas'd, half angry, thus he ſaid : | | Never conclude the point diſcours'd, 335 
(Where mind (*tis for the author's fame) 320 | Yet, that you hic & nunc may know 0 ID 
That Matthew calbd, and Hermes came, f How much you to my candpur owe, 
255 In danger heroes, and in doubt Pl from the Ang deſcend, 
frets find Gods to help them out.) To ſhew thee, afſuMe the friend: 
Friend Richard, I begin to ſee, | PH take thy notion for my own— 390 
That you and I ſhall ſcarce agree. 325 | (So moſt philoſophers have done) | 
(bſerve how oddly you þehave : It makes my hem more complete: 
260 The more I grant, the more you crave, © Dick, can it have a nobler fate 
But, comrade, as I ſaid juſt now, | Take what thou wilt, ſaid Dick, dear friend 
[ tould affirm, and you allow, But bring thy matters to an end, 395 
Ne Men- makers can ſuſtain , 330 |- I find, quoth Mat, reproof is vain : 
The th-fs, which you grant was plain; Who brit offend will brit complain. | 
fay) And with remarks and comments teaze ye, Thou wiſheſt I ſhould” make to ſhore ; 
266 In caſe the thing before was eaſy. Vet till putt'ſt in thy thwarting oar. 
but, in a point obſcure and dark, ; What T have told thee ffty times 409 
Ve ßebt as Leibnitz did with Clarke; 335 | In proſe; receive for once in rhymes : 
ob when no reaſon we can ſhew, A huge fat rhan in countyyefair, 
_—_ 7 matters this or that way go, Or city-church (no matter where), 
N ſhorteſt way the thing we try, | | Labour'd and puſh'd amidſt the crowd, | 
ad what we know not, we deny 3 Sill bawling out extremely loud, ; 40g 
" to our own oerbearing pride. 340 | Lord fave us! why do people preſs! 
falſe to all the world beſide, | I Another, mark ing his diftreſs,. 
275 That old philoſopher grew croſs, | Friendly rèply'd, „ 
could not tell what motion was: Get out as faſt as eber you ean; 
* be walk'd againſt his will. I or ceaſe to puſh, or to exclaim: 410 
©d men down, that he ſtood ſtill, 345 þ You make the very erowd you blame. F 
280 N Who, reading on the heart Says Dick, your moral does not need 
| "rpm bis quodlibets of art Tbe leaſt return; ſo en proceed: 
"dy e gene its pulſe and heat), | Your tale, howe'er apply'd, was ſhort: 
x never felt it beat, So far, at leaſt, I thank you for't, 415 
TK foiPd by Epicurus, 350 Mat took his thanks; and, in a tone 
on; 1M = (Jove bleſs him 1). to aſſure us, More magiſterial, thus went on. 
286 dy be mgs, which our mind can view, Now, Alma ſettles in the head, 
Once both falſe and true. As has before been fung, or ſaid: IIB 
aq ®ranche has an odd conceit, And here begins this farce of life; - .220 
er enter' d Frenchman's pate: 
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> he, fo e an ante 


Enter reyenge, ambition, ſtrife ; - 


Still grumbles that he has no more; 425 


- You had the fabric and the loom? 


Could Pedro, think you, make no trial 8 
Unleſs he had the total gut | 


He always tells you, with a groan, 


That he can never take the pains 
What ſtric inquiries did he make, 
»rTis found: and, O his happy lot! 


He now begins upon the Greek. 
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Behold on both fides men advance, N 
To form in earneſt Bays's darce. | 
LAvare, not uſing half his ſtore, 


Strikes not the preſent tun, for fear 

The vintage ſhould be bad next year; 

And eats to-day with inward ſorrow, 

And dread of fanci'd want to-morrow. 

Abroad if the ſurtout you wear | 430 
epels the rigour of the air; Ws 

Would you be warmer, if at home 


And, if two boots keep out the weather, 
What need pou have two hides of leather? 435 


Of a ſonata on his viol, 


Whence every ftring at firſt was cut? 
When Rarus ſhews you his cartone, 440 


Where two of that ſame hand were torn 
Long before you or he were born. 
Poor. Vento's mind ſo much is croſt, 
Lor part of his Petronius loſt, 445 


To underftand what yet remains. 
What toil did honeſt Curio take, 


To get one rhedal wanting yet, 50 
perfect all his Roman ſet ! f 


Tis bought, lock'd up, and lies forgot : 
Of theſe no mare you hear him ſpeak: 


2 r 455 
Thefe, rang'd and ſhew'd, ſhall in their turns 
Remain obſcure as in their urus. 
My copper-lamps at any rates, 5 
For being true antique, I bought; 
Yet wiſely melted dowr my plate, 460 
On modern models to be wrought : 

And trifles J alike purſue, . 

Becauſe they're old, becauſe they're new. 

Dick, I have ſeen you with delight ' 

For Georgy * make a paper kite. 465 
And fmple odes too many ſhew ye | 
My ſervile complaiſance to Chloe. 
Parents and lovers are decreed 
By Nature fools That's brave indeed! 
Quoth Dick: ſuch truths are worth receiving, 470 


Vet ſtill Dic look'd as not believing. 
Now, Alma, to divines and proſe 

J leave thy frauds, and crimes, and woes; 
Nor think to- night of thy ill- nature, 
Put of thy follies, idle creature! 475 
The turns of thy uncertain wing, 
And not the walice of thy ſting : 
Thy pride of being great and. wiſe 

J do but mention, to defpiſe 3 * ' 
] view with anger and diſdain 480 
How little gives thee joy or pain; 
A print, 2 bronze, a flower, a root, 
A ſhell, a butterfly, can dot; 

Ev'n a romance, a tune, a rhy me, 


Eelp thee to paſs the tedious time, 435. 


Saw nought to cauſe thei 


And nodding in 
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Which elſe would on thy hand remain; 

Though, flown, it ne%er looks back again 

And cards are dealt, and cheſs- boards brought, 

To eaſe the pain of coward thought; 

Happy reſult of human wit! . 496 

That Alma may herſelf forget, | 
Dick, thus we act; and thus we are, 

Or toſs?d by hope, or ſunk by care, 

With endleſs pain this' man purſues 

What, if he gain'd, he could not uſe: 493 

And t' other fondly hopes to fee * 

What never was, nor &er ſhall be, 


| We err by uſe, go wrong by rules, 


In geſture grave, in action fools ; 
We join hypocriſy to pride, 500 
Doubling the faults we ftrive to hide, ; 
Or grant that, with extreme ſurpriſe, 
We find ourſelves at ſixty wiſe, * 
And twenty pretty things are known 
Of whick we can't accompliſh one; 595 
Whilſt, as my /y/tem ſays, the mind | 
Is to theſe upper rooms confinꝰ d. 

Should I, my friend, at large repeat 

Her borrow*d ſenſe, her fond conceit, | 
The bead-roll of her vicious tricks, 3¹⁰ 
My Poem would be too prolix. x 
For, could I my remarks ſuſtain, 

Like Socrates, or Miles Montaigne, 

Who in theſe times would read my books, 

But Tom o*Stiles, or John o Nokes? 3135 
As Brentford kings, diſcreet and wiſe, 
After long thought and grave advice, 


Into Lardella's coffin peeping, 


r mirth or weeping; 


7 


So Alma, now to joy or grief 520 


Superior, finds her late relief: 
Weary'd of being high or great, 

er chair of ſtate ; 
Stunn'd and worn out with endleſs chat 
Of Will did this, and Nan ſaid that: 525 
She finds, poor thing, fome little crack, 
Which Nature, forc'd by Time, muſt make, 
Through which ſhe wings her deſtin'd way; 
Upward ſhe ſoars, and down drops clay : 
While ſome ſuryiviag friend ſupplies 539 


2 1 Hic jacet, and and a hundred lies, 


O Richard, till that day appears, 


| Which muſt decide Wy hopes and fears, 


Would Fortune calm her preſent rage, Y 
Ang give us play-things for our age: 535 


| Would Clotho' wath her hands in milk, 


And twiſt our thread with gold and blk: 

| Would the, in friendſhip, peace and plenty, 

Spin out our years to four times twenty; 

And ſhould we both in this eondition 805 
Have conquer'd Love, and worſe Ambition 

(Elſe thoſe two paſſions, by the way, 

May chance to ſhew us feuryy play); 

Then, Richard, then ſhould we bt down, 

Far from the tumult of this town; 

I fond of my well-choſen ſeat, 

My pictures, medals, books complete. 

Or, ſhould we mix our friendly talk, 

O'erſhaded in that favourite Walk, 4 32 

Which thy 6wn hand had whilom planted, 59) 


545 


* Mr. Shellon's ſon, 


| Beth pleas'd with all we 'thought we wanted; 


% 
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And what ſhall of thy woods remain, 


(Who hold the plough, or ſkim the dairy) 


PRIOR'S 


Yet then, ev'n then one crols reflection 
Would ſpoil thy grove, and my collection: 
Thy ſon, and his, ere that, may die, 
And Time ſome uncouth heir ſupply, 
Who ſtall for nothing elſe be known 
But ſpoiling all that thou haſt done, 
Who ſet the twigs ſhall he remember 
That is in haſte to fell the timber? 
560 
Except the box that threw the main? 

"Nay, may not Time and. Death remove 
The near relations whom J love? 
And my coz Tom, or his coz Mary, | 
565 
My favourite books and pictures ſell 
To Smart, or Doiley, by the ell? 
Kiadly throw in a little fgure, 
And ſct the price upon the bigger? 
Thoſe who could never read the grammar, 
When my dear volumes touch the hammer, 
May think books beſt, as richeſt bound; 
My copper medals by the pound 


| May be with learned juitice weighed 
To turn the balance, Otho's head 


May be thrown in; and, for the metal, 
The coin may mend a tinker's kettle— 

Tir'd with theſe thoughts —Leſs tir'd than I, 
Yoth Dick, with your philoſophy— _ 
That people live and die, I knew 
An hour ago, as well as you. 

And, if Fate ſpins us longer years, 

Or is in haſte to take the ſhears, 

I know we muſt both fortunes try, 

And bear our evils wet or dry. 

Yet, let the Goddeſs ſmile or frown, 
Bread we 1tall eat, or white or brown; 
And in a cottage, or a court, 
Drink fine clauaig ne cr muddled port. 
What need of books theſe truths to tell, 
Which folks perceive who cannot ſpell ? 
And muſt we ſpeRacles apply, 

To view what hurts our naked eye? 

Sir. il it be your wifdom's aim 
To make me merrier than J am, 595 
Pil be all night at your devotion 
Come on, friend; broach the pleaſing notion: 
But, if you would depreſs my thought, 

Your /y/em is not werth a groat— 8 

For Plato%s fancies what care I ? 

J hope you would not have me die, 
Like ſmple Cato in the play, 

For any thing that he can ſay ? 

Pen let him of ideas ſpeak 

10 heathens in his native Greek. 

If to be fad is to be wiſe, ; 

I do moſt heartily. deſpiſe 

Whatever Socrates: has ſaid, 

Cr Tully writ, or Wanley read. f 

Dear Drift, * to ſet our matters right, 

Remove theſe papers from my fight; 
Burn Mats Des-cart, and Ariſtotle 
Here! Jonathan, your maſter's bottle. 


580 
535 


390 


600 


605 


* Mr. Pricrs Secretary and Executiy. 
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— 


570 


575 the attributes of the Supreme Being. He is 


[Of my purſuing verſe, ideal ſhade, 16 


Entire had been reſervd for Solomon: 
On me the partial lot had been bef ow 'd, 


610 


| My name extended to the fartheſt caſt, 35 
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SOLOM ON 
ON THE 
VANITY OF THE WORLD, 
OE M- 


IN THREE BOOKS. 


KNOWL ED of 
THE FIRST BOOK. | 
THE ARGUME N T. 


Solomon, ſeeking happineſs from knowledge, con- 
venes the learned men of his kingdom; re- 
quires them to explain to him the various ope- 

_ rations and effects of Nature; diſcourſes of 
vegetables, animals, and man.; propoſes ſome 
queſtions. concerning the origin and ſituation 
of the habitable earth; proceeds to examine 


the ſyſtem of the viſble, heaven; doubts if 


there may not be a plurality of worlds; in- 
quires into the nature of Spirits and Angels; 
and wiſhes to be more fully informed as to 


imperfectly anſwered by the Rabbins and 
Doctors; blames his own curioſ.ty ; and con- 
cludes, that, as to Human Science, All is Va- 
nity, ©: Ws 
E Sons of men, with juſt regard attend, 
Obſerve the Preacher, and believe the 
Friend, | 1 | 
Whoſe ſerious Muſe inſpires him to explain, 
That all we a&, and all we think, is vain; . 
That, in this pilgrimage of ſeyenty years, 5 
Oer rocks of perils, and through vales of tears, 
Deſtirꝰd to march, our doubtful eps we. tend, 
Tir'd with the toil, yet fearful of its end: 
That from the womb we take our fatal ſhares 
Of follies, paſſions, labours, tumults, cares; 10 
And, at approach of death, ſhall only know 
The truth, which from theſe penſve numbers 
. Kow, © Y NE 
That we purſue falſe joy, and ſuffer real woe. 
Happineſs, object of that waking dream, 
Which we call life, miſtaking : fugitive theme 


Notional good, by fancy only made, 
And by tradition nurs'd, fallacious fire, 
Whoſe dancing beams miſlead our fond defre, 
Cauſe of our care, and error of our mind; 20 
Oh! hadſt thou ever been by Heaven defign'd 
To Adam, and his mortal race; the boon 


And in my cup the golden draught had flow?d, 25 
But d !. ere yet original man was made, 

Ere the foundations of this earth were laid, 

It was, opporent to our ſearch, ordain!d 

That joy, ſtill ſought, ſtould never be attain'd. 

This ſad experience cites me to wy: AE 

And what I dictate is from what T fee | 
Born, as I was, great David's favourite ſon, 

Dear to my people, on the Hebrew throne, 

Sublime my court, with Ophir*s treaſures bleſt, 
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My body cloth'd with every outward grace, 
Strength in my limbs, and beauty in my face, 
My ſhining thought with fruitful notions crown'd, 

ick my invention, and my judgment tound : 
Ariſe (I commun'd with myſelt), ariſe; 40 
Think, to be happy; to be great, be wile :' 
Content of ſpirit muſt from ſcience flow, 


A fairer red ſtands bluſhing in the roſe 

Than that which on the bride groom's veſtment 
flows. 

Take but the humbleſt lily the field 100 

Aud, it our pride will to our rea.va yield, 

It muſt by ſure compariſon be ihewn 

That on the regal ſeat great David's ſon, 


_Y gas lod ro 0 Dont 


For ?tis a godlike attribute to know. Array*d in all bis robes and types of power, ( 

I ſaid; and ſent my edict through the land: Shines with leis glory thaa that fimple flower, ; 

Around my throne the letter'd rabbins fiand ; 45 Of fiſhes next, my friends, 1 would inquire ; | 

Hiſtoric leaves revolve, long volumes ſpread, How the mute rac2 engender, or reſpire, 109 [ 
The old diſcourfing as the younger read: 5 From the ſmall fry that glide on Jordan's ſtream 

- Attent I heard, propos'd my doubts, and ſaid: Unmark'd, a niultitude without a name, 1 


The vegetable world; each plant and tree, 
Its ſeed, its name, its nature, its degree, 50 
I am allowd; as Fame reports, to know, 
From the fair cedar on the craggy brow 
Of Lebanon nodding fupremely tall, 
To creeping moſs and hyflop on the wall: 
Yet, juſt and conſcious to mylelf, J find 55 
A thouſand doubts oppoſe the ſearching mind. 
I know not why the beach delights the glade 


To that Leviathan, who ofer the ſeas 116 } 
Immenſe rolls oaward his impetuous ways, 
And mocks the wind, and in the tempeſt plays 0 
How they in warlike bands march greatly forth 
From freezing waters aud the colder north, 

To ſouthern climes directing their career, 115 
Their ſtatibon changing with th” inverted year. 
How all with careful knowledge are endued, 


To chooſe their proper bed, and wave, and 


With boughs extended, and a rounder ſhade ; food; 5 
Whilſt towering firs in conic forms ariſe, To guard their ſpawn, and educate their 
Aud with a pointed ſpear divide the ſkies» 60 brood 7 


Nor why again the changing oak ſhould ſhed 
The yearly honour of his ately head; 

Whilſt the diſtiaguiſhd yew is ever ſeen, 
Utchang'd his branch, and permanent his green. 
Waating the ſun, why does the caltha fade? 65 
Why does the aypreſs flouriſh in the ſhade ? 
The fig and date, why love they to remain 

In middle ſtation; and an evil plain; ä 
While in the lower marſh the gourd is ſound, 
And while 
Why does one climate and one ſoil endue 71 
The bluſbing poppy with a crimſon hue, 

Yet ca the lily pale, and tinge the violet 

ue? 


Why does the fond carnation love to ſ} oot 


A various colour from one parer.t roct ? 75 


While the fantaſtic tulip ſtrives to break 
In twofold beauty, and a parted ſtreak? 
The twining jaſmine and the bluſhigg roſe 


the bill with olive-ſt.ade is crown? 


Of birds, how each according to her kind 129 
Proper materials for her neſt can find, 5 
And build a frame, which deepeſt thought in 

man 5 ' 
Would or amend or imitate ia vain ? 
How in ſmall flights they know to try their 
young, 1 
And teach the callow child her parent's ſong ?12; 
Why theſe frequent the plain, and thole the 
wood ? | | 
Why evzry land has lier ſpecific brood ? | 
Where the tall crane, or winding ſwallow, goes, 
Fearful of gathering wind: and falling ſnows ; 
If into rocks, or hollow trees, they creep, 139 
In temporary death confin'd to ſleep ; | 
Or, conſcious of the coming evil, 2y 
To milder regions, and a ſouthern ſky ? 


Of beaſts and creeping inſects ſr all we trace 
The wondrous nature, and the various race; 135 


rd we RY. GS 9-3 os mW 29 . . So) ao a 


With laviſh grace their morning ſcents difoloſe : Or wild or tame. os fr. Oo BD, 
a EAR og ar” 5 { „or friend to man or toes 8 
— — —— 1 80 | Of us what they, or what of taem we know ? A 
Whence has the tree (reſolve me) or tue flower Tell me, ye ſtudious, who pretend to ſce ; A 
A various inſtinct, or a ditiecent power ? Far into Nature's boſom, whence the bee 139 C 
Why ſhould one earth, one clime, one ſtream, Was firſt inform'd het venturous fight to ſeer A 
| one breath, Through trackleſs paths, and an abyſs of air? 11 
Raiſe this to ſtrength, and ſcken that to death 7 | Whence ſhe avoids the ſtimy marſh, and knows 
Whence does it happen, that the plant, which The fertile hills where ſweeter h-rbage grows, FI 
well | | $4 | And honey= makio g flowers their opening buds F 
We name the ſenſitive, ſhould move and feel ? diſcloſe * Ne ES U 
VWaencz know her bags to * command, oe 3 —_—_ ra * N 12 H 
| : * 5 zy the neichbouri inds ſhe the labour of her day is done? 
| wy 8 l 9 * . _—_ e Who taught her againſt winds aud rains to V 
Along the. ſunny bank, ar watery mead, go firive, : DEE 7 R 
Ten thouſand ital łs the various bloſſoms ſpread :' To bring her burden to'the certain hive 3 by D 
peaceful and lowly in their native ſoll, | And through the liquid fields again to ned? 2 A 
"They neither know to ſpin, nor care to tail; Duteous, and hearkening to the ſounding ” N St 
Vet with confeſs'd magnifcence deride - And, O thou ſluggard, tell me why the cath 
' Cur vile attire, and unpotevce'of 1 95 »Midſt ſummers plenty, kbinks of wiater's want, 7 


| The cewliip ſmiles, in brighter yellow dreſs'd 


By eonſtant journies careful to prepai© 
Than that which veils the nubile virgin's breaſt: 


Her ſtores; and, bringing home the corpy ear 


* 5 
* 5 I 


29 


The marks of thought, contrivance, hope, and 


Darting their ſtings, they previouſly declare 


We ſcek great Nature's power, but ſeek in vain, 


R108” 8 


By what inſtruction does ſhe bite the grain, 155 
Leſt, bid in carth, and taking. root again, 

It migat clude the fore ſight of Her care? 

Diſtinct in either 1nſeMs deed appear 


fear, 
Fix thy corporal and internal eye 160 
On the young gaat, or new=engender*d fly 
On the vile worm that yeſterday began 
To crawl; thy fellow-creatures, abje& man! 
Like thee they breathe, they move, they taſte, 
they ſee, 
Tacy ſhew their paſſions by their acts, like 
. thee x \ a6 


Deſign'q revenge, and fierce intent of war: 
Laying th-ir egg3, they evidently prove 
The genial power, and full effect of love. | 
Each then has organs to digeſt his food, 
One to beget, and one receive the brood , 
Has limbs and ſine ws, blood and heart, — 
brain, 0 
Life and her proper functions to ſuſtain, \ 
Though the whole fabric ſmaller than a grain. 
What more can our penurious reaſon grant 175 
To the large whale, or caſtled elephant; i 
To thoſe enormous terrors of the Nile, 
The creſted ſnake, and long-tail'd crocodile z 
Than that all differ hut in ſhape and name, 
Each deſtinꝰd to a leſs or larger frame? 130 
For potent Nature loves a various act, 
Prone to enlarge, or ſtudious to eontract; 

Now forms her work too ſmall, now too im- 
menſe, | 
And ſcorns the meaſures of our feeble ſenſe, 
The obieQt ſpread too far, or rais'd too high, 185 

D-nics its real image to the eye; 

eo little, it eludes the dazzled git, 

Heoomes mixt blackneſs, or unparted light. 
Water and air the varied form confound; 

The ſtraight looks crooked, and the ſquare grows 


round. 1 190 
Tus, while with fruitleſs hope and weary | 
pain, | 


date ſts the goddeſs in her. dark retreat; 

Around her myriads of ideas wait, 

And 2ndleſs ſhapes, which the myſterious queen 

Can take or quit, can alter or retain, . 

As from our loſt purſuit ſhe wills, to hide 

Her cloſe decrees, and chaſten human pride. 
Untam'd and tierce the tiger ſtill remains; 

Ile tires his life in biting on his chains : 200 

For the kind gifts of water and of ſood 

Ungrateful, and returning ill for goed, 

He ſeeks his keeper's fEeſh, and fitirſts his ( 

blood: 0 | 

While the ſtrong camel, and the generous horſe, 

Reſtrain'd and aw*d by man's inferior force, 205 

Do to the rider's will their rage ſubmit, 


139 4. 29" | 
+ With ſee ming thought their act ion they intend, 
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Again: the lonely fox roams far abroad, 210 
On ſeeret rapine bent, and midnight fraud: 
New haunts the cliff, now traverſes the lawn, 
And tics the hated heighbourhood of man: 

W hile the kind fonniel, and the faithful hound, 
Likeſt that fox in ſrape and ſpeties found, 215 
Retuſes through theſe cliffs and lawns to roam, - 
Purſues the noted path, and covets home, 
Does with kind joy domeſtic faces meet, | 
Takes what the glutted child denies to eat, . 
And, dying, licks his long- lov'd matters feet. 

By what immediate cauſe they are indi d, 2 
In nany acts, tis hard, T own, to find. 

I ſee in others, or I think I ſee, | 
That ſtrict their pri-ciples and ours agree. a 
Evil like us they ſhun, and covet good; 225 
Abhgr the poiſon, aud receive the food. 
_, us they love or hate; like us they know 

Ts joy the friend, or grapple with the foe. 


And uſe the means proportionꝰd to the end. 230 

Then vainly the philoſopher avers, 

That reaſon guides our geed, and inſtinct theirs, 

How can we juſtly different cauſes frame, 

When the effects intirely are the fame ? 

Inftin and reaſon how can we divide? 

*Tis the fool's ignorance, and the pedant's pride, 
With the fame folly, ſure, man vaunts his 

ſwa » 5 

If the brute beaſt refuſes to obey, 

For tell me, when the empty boaſter?s word 

Proclaims himſelf the univerſal lord, 249 

Does he not tremble, leſt the lion's paw = 

Should join his plea againſt the fancy'd law? 

Would not the learned coward leave the chair, 

If in the ſcheols or porches ſhould appear 

The fierce hyæna, or the foaming bear? 245 
The combatant too late the field declines, 

When now the ſword is girded to his loins. 

When the ſwift veſſel flies before the wind, 

Too late the ſailor views the land behind. 

And tis too late now baek again to bring 250 

Inquiry, rais'd and towering on the wing: n 

Forward ſhe ſtrives, averſe to be withheld 

From nobler objects, and a larger feld. 
Conſider with me this æthereal ſpace, | 

Yielding to earth and ſea the middle place. 255 

Anxious I aſk you, how the penf.le ball 

Shnuld never ſtrive to riſe, nor fear to fall? 

When I reflet how the revolving ſun 

Does round our globe his ernoked journies gun, 

doubt of many lande, if they contain 260 

Or herd of beaſt, or colony of man; BE 


I any nation paſs their deſt inꝰd days 


Benenth the neighbouring ſun's direQer rays 5 
Ir any ſuffer on the Polar coaſt "OM 
The rage of Arctos and eternal froſt. 255 

May not the pleafure of Omnipotencde 
To each of theſe ſome ſeeret good diſpenſe? 
Thoſe who amidit the torrid regions live, 


And anſwer to the ſpur, and own the bit; May they not gales unknown to us receive ? 


Stretch their glad mouths to meet the feeder's 


ng, 
Hleas'd 5 his weight, and proud of his com- 


0 
. 


See dally ſpowers rejoice the thirſty earth, 270 
And bleſs the flowery buds? ſucegeding birth? 
May they not pity us, condemn?d to bear 


The various heaven of an obliquer ſphere ; 


Of 
May 
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While by xd loves, od with a juſt return, 
They feel twelve hours that ſhade, for twelve 


that burn; 5 275 
And praiſe the neighbouring ſun, whoſe con- 
ſtant fame : 


Enlightens them with ſeaſons ſtill the ſame ? 
And may not thoſe, whoſe diſtant lot is caſt 
North beyond Tartary's extended waſte ; 
Where through the plains of one continual day 


Six ſhining months purſue their even way, 281 


And · ſx ſucceeding urge their duſky fight 
Obſcur'd with vapours, and o%erwheln*d in 
night : | 
May 8 I aſk, the natives of theſe climes 
As annals may inform ſucceeding times) 295 
To our quotidian change of heaven prefer 
Their own viciſſitude, and equal ſhare 
day and night, diſparted through the year ? 
f not ſcorn our ſun's repeated race, 
To narrow bounds preſeribꝰd, and little ſpace, 290 
Haſtening from morn, and headlong driven from 


noon, 
Half of our daily toil yet ſcarcely done? 
May they not juſtly to our climes upbraid 


| Shortneſs of night, and penury of ſhade ; 


That, ere our wearied limbs are juſtly bleit 295 
With wholeſome ſeep, and neceſſary reſt, 
Another ſun demands return of care, 
The remnant toil of yeſterday to bear? 
Whilſt, whea the ſolar beams ſalute their fight, 
Bold and ſecure in half a year of light, 300 
Vninterrupted voyages they take ; 
'To the remoteſt wood, and fartheſt lake ; 
Manage the fiſhing, and purſue the courſe 
With more extended nerves, and more conti- 
nued force ? | 
And, when declining day forſakes their ſky, 305 
When gathering clouds ſpeak gloomy winter 
nign , N 

With plenty for the coming ſeaſon bleſt, 
Six ſolid months (an age) they live, releas'd 
From all the labour, proceſs, clamour, woe, 
Which our ſad ſcenes of daily act ion know: g10 
They light the ſhining lamp, prepare the feaſt, 
And with full mirth receive the welcome gueſt ; 
Or tell their tender loyes (the only care 
Which now they ſuffer) to the liſtening fair; 
And, rais'd in pleafure, or repos'd in eaſe 315 
(Grateful alternate of ſubſtantial peace), 
They bleſs the Jong nocturnal influence ſhed 

the crown*d goblet, and the genial bed. 

In foreign ifles which our diſcoveries find, 
Far from this length of continent disjoin?d, 3 20 
The rugged hear's, or ſpotted lynx?s brood, 
Frighten the vallies, and infe& the wood; 

The hungry grocodile, and hiſſing ſnake, 
Lurk in the troubled ſtream and fenny brake 
And man, untaught and rayenous as the beaſt, 32 ; 
e wood, and brake, and ſtream, in- 
eſt; 

1 theſe men and animals their birth 

"rom trunk of oak, or pregnant womb of earth? 
Whence then the old belief, that all began 
In Eden's ft ade, and one created man? 330 
Or, grant this progeny was wafted oer 
Py coaſting boats from next adjacent ſhoxe ; 
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Would thoſe, from whom we will ſuppoſe they 


ſpring, NG. | 
Slaughter to harmleſs lands and poiſon bring ? 
Would they on board or bears or lynxes take, 335 
Feed the ſhe adder, and the brooding ſnake ? 
Or could they think the new-diſcover'd ile 
Pleas'd to receive a pregnant crocodile? 


And, fince the ſavage lineage we muſt trade 


From Noah ſav'd, and his dittinguiſh'd race; 340 


How ſhould their fathers happen to forget 
The arts which Noah taught, the rules he ſet, 
To ſow the glebe, to plai.t the g-nerous vine, 
And load with grateful flames the holy ſhrine ; 
While the great {re*s unhappy ſons are found, 345 
Unpreſs'd their vintage, and untill'd their 
ground, 


| Straggling o'er dale and hill in queſt of food, 


And rude of arts, of virtue, and of God? 


How ſhall we next oer earth and ſeas purſue 
The varied forms of every thing we view : 350 
That all is chang'd, though all is ſtill the ſame, 
Fluid the parts, yet durable the frame? 

Of thoſe materials, which have been confeſs'd 

The priſtine ſprings and parents of the reſt, 

Each become other. Water ſtopp'd gives birth 

To graſs and plants, and thickens into earth: 356. 

Diffus'd, it röſes in a higher ſphere, | 

Dilates its drops, and ſoftens into air: 

Thoſ? finer parts of air again aſpire, 

Move into warmth, and brighten into fire: 360 

That fire, once more by thicker air o%ercome, 

And downward forc'd, in earth's capacious 
womb 

Alters its particles ; is fire no more, 

But lies reſplendent duſt, and ſhining ore; 

Or, running through the mighty mother's veins, 

Changes its ſhape, puts off its old remains; 366 

With watery parts its leffen'd force divides, 

Flows into waves, and riſes into tides, 


Difparted ſtreams ſhall from their channels fiy, 
And deep ſurcharg'd by ſandy mountains lie, 
Obſcurely ſepulcher'd. By eating rain, 371 
And furious wind, down to the diſtant plain 
The hill, that hides his head above the ory 
Shall fall; the plain by low degrees ſhall ri 
Higher than erſt had ſtood the ſummit-hill; 375 
For Time muſt Nature's great beheſt fulil. 


Thus, by a length of years and change of cg 


fate, 
All things are liglit or hey, ſmall or great: 
Thus Jordan's waves ſhall future clouds appear, 
And #gypt's pyramids refine to air: 330 
Thus later age ſhall aſk for Piſon's flood, 
And travellers inquire where Babel ſtood, 
Now where we lee theſe changes often fall, 
Sedate we paſs them by as natural! 
Where to our eye more rarely they appear, 335 
The pompous name of prodigy they bear. 
Let active thought theſe cloſe meanders trace; 
Let human wit their dubious boundaries place : 
Are all things miracle ; or nothing ſuch? 
And prove we not too little, or too much? 399 


For that a branch cut off, a wither'd rod 
Should at a word pronounc'd revive and bud; 
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I: this more ſtrange, than that the mountain's 
brow, ; 
Sripp'd by December's froſt, and white with 

ſnow, 
Should puſh in ſpring ten thouſand thouſand 
buds, he | 395 
And boat returning leaves, and bloomiag 
woods ? 
That each ſucceMve night from opening heaven 
The food of angels ſaculd to man be given ? 
I this more ſtrange, than that with common 
bread 
Our fainting bodies every day are fed? 400 
Than that each grain and ſeed, conſum'd in 
earth, nero | 
Ra'fes its tore, and multiplies its birth, 
And from the handful, which the tiller ſows, 
The labour'd fields rejoice, and ſuture harveſt 
flows? ; 
Ther, from whate'er we can to ſenſe produce, 
Common and plain, or wondrous and abſtruſe, 
From Nature's conſtant or eccentric laws, 407 
he thoughtful ſoul this general inference 
draws, 
That an effect muſt pre»ſuppoſe a cavſe : 
ud, while ſhe does her upward flight ſuſtain, 
ouching each link of the continued chain, 411 
length ſhe is oblig*d and tore'd to ſee 
First, a Source, a Life, a Deityz 
hat has for ever been, and muſt for ever be. 
This great Exiſtence thus by reaſon found, 4.15 
Bleſt by all power, with all perfection crown'd ; 
ow can we bind or limit his decree, 
By what our ear has heard, or eye may ſee ? 
ay then, is all in heaps of water loſt, + 
Beyond the iſlands, and the mid-land coaſt? 420 
r has that God, who gave our world its birth, 
ever'd thoſe waters by ſome other earth, 
ountries by future plough-ſhares to be torn, 
rd cities rais'd by nations yet unborn! 
re the progreflive courſe of reftleſs age 425 
rorms three thouſand times its annual ſtage, 
ay not our power and learning be ſuppreſt, 
ad arts and empire learn to travel weſt ? 
Where, by the firength of this idea charm'd, 
Ster d with glory, and with rapture war mod, 
bicends my ſoul? what ſees ſhe white and great 
bmdft ſubjeQed ſeas? An ite the ſeat . 432 
1 power and plenty; her imperial throne, 
or juſtice and for mercy ſought and known; 
rtues ſublime, great attributes of Heaven, 435 
om thence to this diſtinguiſh'd nation given. 
let tarther weſt the wekern iſle extends 
* happy fame; her armed fleet ſhe ſends 
o Climates folded yet from human eye, 
20 lands, which we imagine wave and {ky. 440 
com pole to pole ſhe hears her acts reſound, 
ad rules an empire by no ocean bound ; 
nous her ſhips anchor'd, and her fails unfurÞd, 
other Indies, and a ſecond world. 
us Hall Britannia (that muſt be her name) 
; n at. and preſde in fame: 446 
pes o favour'd monarchy engage 
des ot Envy, and the force of Age: 
and happy the ſhall long remain, 
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Yet all muſt with the general doom comply, 451 

And this great glorious power, though laſt, muſt 
di 


e. | 
Now let us leave this earth, and lift our eye 
To the large convex of yor? azure ſky : - | 
Behold it like an ample curtain ſpread, 455 
Now ſtreak'd and glowing with the morning- 
red 3 ; 
Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright, 
And choobng fable for the peaceful night. 
Af: Raſon now, whence light and ſhade were 
Iven, i 
And whence this great variety of heaven. ' 460 
Reaſon our guide, what can ſhe more reply, 
Thau that the ſun illuminates the ſky ; 
Than that night riſes from his abſent ray, 
And his returning luſtre kindles day ? | 
But we expect the morning-red in vain: 465 
Tis hid in vapours, or obſcur'd by rain. 
The noon=tide yellow we in vain require: 
'Tis black in ſtor m, or red in lightning fire. 
Pitchy and dark the night ſometimes appears, 
Friend to our woe, and parent of our fears: 450 
Our joy and wonder ſometimes ſhe excites, 
With ſtars unnumber'd and eternal lights, 
Send forth, ye wiſe, ſend forth your labouring 
thought; | 
Let it return with empty notions fraught, 
Of airy columns every moment broke, 475 
Of circling whirlpools, and of ſpheres of ſmoke : 
Yet this folution but once more affords 
New change of terms, and ſcaffolding of words : 
In other garb my queſtion I receive, 
And take the doubt the very ſame I gave, 480 
Lo! as a giant ſtrong, the luſty ſun 
Multiply'd rounds in one great round does run: 
Twofold his courſe, yet conſtant his career, 
Changing the day, and finiſhing the year. 
Again, when his deſcending orb retires, 48 
And earth perceives the abſence of his fires z 
The moon affords us her alternate ray, 
And with kind beams diſtributes faiater day. 
Yet keeps the ſtages of her monthly race; 
Various her beams, and changeable her face. 496 
Each planet, ſhining in his proper ſphere, 
Does with juſt ſpeed his radiant voyage ſteer : 
Each ſees his lamp with different luſtre crown*d j 
Each knows his courſe with different periods 
bound; : | 
And, in his paſfage through the liquid ſpace, 49g 
Nor haſtens, nor retards, his neighbour*s race. 
Now, ſhine theſe planets with ſubſtantial rays ? 
Does innate luſtre gild their meaſur'd days? 
Or do they (as your ſchemes, I think, have 
ſhewn) 499 
Dart furtive beams and glory not their own, - 
All ſervants to that ſource of light, the ſun ? 
Again I ſee ten thouſand thouſand ſtars, 
Nor caſt in lines, in circles, nor in ſquares ? 
(Poor rules, with which our bounded mind is 
id,. | 504 
hen we would plant, or cultivate, or build;) 
But ſhining with ſuch vaſt, ſuch various light, 
As ſpeaks the hand, that form'd them, infinite, 
How mean the order and perfection ſought, 


uman things leaſt changeable, leaſt vain, 


In the beſt product of the human thought, 
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Compar'd to the great harmony that reigns 5 10 


In what the ſpirit of the world ordains ! 
Now if the ſun to earth tranſmit his ray, 
Yet does not ſcorch us with too fierce a day; 
How ſmall a portion of his power is given 
To orbs more diſtant, and remoter heaven ? 
And of thoſe ſtars, which our imperfect eye 
Has doom'd and fix*d to one eternal ſky, 
Each, by a native ſtock of honour great, 


May dart ſtrong influence, and — kind heat, 
520 


(Itſelf a fun) and with tranſmitſive light 
Enliven worlds deny'd to human fight. 
Around the circles of their ambient ſkies 


ew Moons may grow or wane, 
And other ſtars may to thoſe ſuns be earths, 


415 


may ſet or riſe, 


Give their own elements their proper births, 525 


Divide their climes, or elevate their pole, 
Sce their lands flouriſh, and their oceans roll: 
Yet theſe great orbs, thus radically bright, 
-Primitive tounts, and origins of light, 


May each to other (as their different ſphere a) 


Makes or their diſtance or their light appear) 
Be ſeen a nobler or inferior ſtar, 8 
And, in that ſpace which we call air and M, 


i of earths, and moons, and ſuns, kr | 
Cy 
Unmeaſur'd and unknown by human eye. 525 J 


In vain we meaſure this amazing ſphere, 
And find and fix its centre here or there; 
Whilſt its cirgumference, ſcorning to be bro 


99 
* 


ght 


Ev?n into fancy?d ſpace, illudes our vanquith'd 
e | | 


thought. 
Where then are all the radiant monſters dri- 


ven, 540 
With which your gueſſes fil'd the frightewd 
heaven ? 


Where will their 6&jous images remain? 
In paper- ſche mes, and the Chaldean's brain? 


4 


This problem yet, this offspring of a gueſs, 


Let us for once a child of truth confeſs ; 
That theſe fair ſtars, theſe objects of delight 
And terror to our ſearching dazzled fight, 
Are worlds immenſe, unnumber'd, infinite, 


545 


| 


But do thefe worlds diſplay their beams, or 


8 : 
Their orbs, to ſerve thy uſe, to pleaſe thy pride ? 


Thyſelf but duft, thy itature but a ſpan, © 551 
A moment thy duration, fooliſh man? - 
As well may the minuteſt emmet ſay, 

That Caucaſus was-rais*d to pave his way; 

The ſnail, that Lebanon's extended wood 555 


Was deftin'd only for his walk and food; 
The vilett cockle, gaping on the coat 


That rounds the ample ſeas, as well may boaſt, 


The craggy rock projects above the ſky, 
That he in ſafety at its foot may lie; 


560 


yo the whole ocean's confluent waters ſwell, 


his ſhell. 


A higher flight the venturou- goodeſs tries, 


Leaving material worlds and local ſkies; 


564 


Inquires what are the beings, where the ſpace, 
That form'd and held the angels? ancient race. 


For rebel Lucifer with Michael fought 
{1 ofier only what tradition taught); 


l 


Spirits to action ſpiritual confin?d, 
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Embattled che rub againſt cherub woſe, 
r 


Did ſhield to ſhield, and power to powe 
oppoſe; 570 

Heaven rung with triumph, hell waz fill 
with woes, | 

What 8 theſe forms of which your volumes 
tell, 

How _ fought great, and others rcereant 
fel] ? : | 


Theſe bound to bear an everlaſting load, 
Durance of chain, and baniſhment of God; 39 
By fatal turns their wretched ſtrength to tire, 
To ſwim in ſulpliurous lakes, or land on {olid 


While thoſe exalted to primeval light, 
Exceſs of bleſſing, and ſupreme delight, 
Only perceive ſome little pauſe of joys «5% 
In thoſe great moments when their God em. 
ploys 
Their miniſtry, to pour his threaten'd hate 
On the proud king, on the rebellious ſtate; 
Or to reverſe Jehovali's — command, 
And ſpeak the thunder falling from his hand, 
When to his duty the proud king returns, 586 
And the rebellious ſtate in aſhes mourns ? 
How can good angels be in heaven confin'd, 
Or view that preſence, which no ſpace can bind; 
Is Gop above, bencath or yon“, or here? 590 
He who made all, is he not every where? 
Oh, how can wicked angels find a night 
So dark, to hide them from that pierciog light, 
Which form'd the eye, and gave the power o- 
_ Oght? 3 | 
Whit mean I now of angel, when [I hear 595 
Firm body, ſpirit pure, or fluid air? 
Friends to our thought, and kindred to out 
mind, 98 
Should only act and prompt us from within, 
Nor by external eye be ever ſeen. (00 
Was it not therefore to our fathers know! 
That theſe had appetite, and limb, and bone? 
Elſe how could Abraham waſh their weary" 
let? 
Or Sarah pleaſe their taſte with ſavoury meat? 
Whenee ſhould they fear? or why did Lot " 
age 3 5 
To be their bodies from abuſiye rage ? 
And how could Jacob, in a real fight | 
Feel or reſiſt the wreſtling angel's might! ; 
How could a form in ſtrength with matter tri 
Ur how a ſpirit touch a mortals thigh? Ty 619 
Now are they air condens'd, or gather d rays! 
How guide they then our prayer, or keep od 


Ways, . 
By ſtronger blaſts ſtill ſubſect to be toſt, 


. . » 
| By tempeſts ſcatter'd, and in whirlwinds loſt! 


nly to quench his thirſt, or moye and blanch | 


} 


Have they again (as facred ſong prockzims) | 
Subſtances real, and exiſting frames? | 
How comes it, fince with them we joiatly | 
| The great effect of one Creator's care, 

That, whilſt our bodies ficken and decay, * 
Theirs are for ever healthy, young» and 897 l 
Why, whilſt we ſtruggle in this vale benea 


, With want and ſorrow, with diſeaſe and deatly 
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Do they, more bleſs/d, perpetual life employ 
On ſongs of pleaſure, and in ſcenes of joy? 
Now when my mind has all this world ſur- 
vey'd, * | 625 
And ſound, that nothing by itſelf was made; 
When thought has rais'd itſelf, by juſt degrees, 
From vallies crown'd with flowers, and hills 
with trees; : | 
From ſmoakipg mineral, and from riſing 
ſtreanis 4 
From fattening Nilus, or victorious Thames; 
From all the living, that tour-footed move 630 
Along the ſhore, the meadow, or the grove; 
From all that can with fins or feathers fly 
Through the acrial or the watery ſky; 
From the poor reptile with a reaſoniag ſoul, 635 
That miſerable maſter of the whole; - 
From this great object of the body's eye, 
This fair half-round, this ample azur2 ky, 
Terribly large, and wonderfullybrighht, 
With ſtars unnumber'd, and unmeaiur'd light; 
From effences unſeen, celeſtial names, 641 
Enlighteuing ſpirits, and miniſterial flames, 
Angels, dominions, potentates, and thrones, 
All that in each degree the name of creature 
owns : 
Lift we our Reaſon to that Sovereign Cauſe, 645 
Who bleſt the whole with life, and bounded it 
with laws; | | ns 
ne fortz from nothing call'd this comely 
rame, ; . ; 0 
His will and act, his word and work the ſame; 
To whom a thouſand years are but a day; 649 
Who bade the light her genial beams diſplay, 
And ſet the moon, and taught the ſun its 
way: 
Who, waking Time, his creature, from the 
lource 
Primeval, order'd his predeftin'd courſe ; 
Himſeli, as in the hollow of his hand, 
Holding, obedient to his high command, 655 
The deep abyſs, the long- continued ſtore, 
Where months, and days, and hours, and mi- 
nutes pour i | 
Their floating parts, and thenceforth are no 
more, 
This Alpha and Omega, firſt and laſt, | 
Who lixe the potter in a mould has caſt 660 
The world's great frame, commanding it to be 
duch as the eyes of Senſe and Reaſon ſee ; 
Vet il he wills may change or ſpoil the whole 32 
May take yor?? beauteous, myſtic, ſtarry roll, 
And burn it like an uſeleſs parchment ſcroll 0 
May {rom its baſis in one moment pour 666 
This melted earth : 
Like liquid metal, and like burning ore; 
the ſole ia power, at the beginning ſaid, _ 
t es and Air, and Earth, and Heaven be 
made; 670 
4 was fo and when he ſhall ordain on 
a other fort, has but to ſpeak again, | 
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| Why 


d they ſhall be no more ; Of this great ; 


theme, 
This zlorious, hallow'd, everlaſtin g name, 
Go, I would diſcourſe, 675 


9 
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The learned elders ſat appall'd, amaz'd, 
And each with mutual look on other gaz'd ; 
Nor ſpeech they meditate, nor anſwer frame 
(Too plain, alas! their ſlence ſpake their 
ſhame) 3 IMP 
Till one, in whom an outward mein appear'd, ' 
And turn ſuperior to the vulgar herd, 631 
Began : That human learning's furtheſt reach 
Was but to note the doctrine I could teach; 
That mine to ſpeak, and theirs was to obey; 
For I in knowledge more than power did ſway : 
And the aſtoniſh'd world in me beheld 686 
Moſes eclips'd, and Jeſle's ſoa excell'd. | 
Humble a ſecond bow?d, and took the word; 


Fcreſaw my name by future age ador'd: 


O live, ſaid he, thou wiſeſt of the wiſe; 690 
As none has equalbd, note ſhall ever riſe 


| Excelling thee.— 


Farent of wicked, bane of honeſt deeds, 
Pernicious Flattery ! thy malignant ſeeds, 
In an ill hour, and by a fatal hand, 698 
Sadly diiius'd o'er Virtue's gleby land, 

With riſing pride amidit the corn appear, 
Aud choak the hopes and harveſt of the year. 

And now the whole perplex'd ignoble crowd, 
Mute to my queſtions, in my praiſes loud, 700 
Echo'd the word: whence things aroſe, or how 
They thus exift, the apteft nothing know r: 
What yet is not, but is ordain'd to be, 

All veil of doubt apart, the dulleſt ſee ! 


My prophets and my ſophiſts finiſh'd here 705; 
The civil efforts of the verbal war: #34 
Not ſo my rabbins and logicians yield; 

| Retiring, fill they combat; from the field 


Of open arms unwilling they depart, | | 

And ſculk behind the ſubterfuge of art. 710 
To ſpeak one thing, mix'd dialecis they join, 
Divide the ſimple, and the plain define 


Fix fancy'd laws, and form imagin'd rules, 


Terms of their art, and jargon of their ſchools, 

Ill-grounded maxims, by falſe gloſs enlarg d, 

And captious ſcierce againſt reaſon charg'd. 515 

Soon their crude aotions with each other 

fought: | 

The adverſe ſe& deny'd what this had taught; 

And he a length the ampleſt triumph gain'd, 

Who contradicted what the laſt maintain d. 720 

O wretched impotance of human mind! 

We erring tilt excuſe for error find, 

And Un Ming grope, not knowing we are 
blind. : ah 


Vain man ! fnce firſt thy bluſhing fre effay'd 


| His folly with connected leaves to ſhade, 725 


How does the crime of thy reſembling race 
With like attempt that priſtine error trace! 
Too ra thy nakedneſs of ſoul eſpy'd, | 
oft thou ſtrive the conſcious ſhame 0 
hide „ 
By maſks of eloquence and veils of pride? 730 
With outward ſmiles their flattery I receiv d: 


Own'd my ſick mird by their diſcourſe reliev d; 


But beit, and inward to myſelf, again 


Perplex'd, theſe matters I revolv'd in vain.” 734 


My ſearch ftill tir'd, my labour ftill renew'd, 
At length I iguorance and knowledge view d, 


— 
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Impartial; both in «qual balance laid, 

Light flew the knowing ſcale, the doubtful heavy 
weightd. : 
Forc'd by reflective reaſon, I confeſs, 

That human ſcience is uncertain gueſs. 
Alas! we graſp at clouds, and beat the air, 
Vexing that ſpirit we intend to clear, 

Can thought beyond the bounds of matter 
chmb ? 

Or who ſhall tell me what is ſpace or time? 

In vain we lift up our preſumptuous eyes . 


74⁰ 


To what our Maker to their ken denies: 
The ſearcher follows faſt; the object faſter flies. 
The little which imperfectly we find, | 
Seduces only the bewilderꝰd mind | 
To ffuitleſs ſearch of ſomething yet behind. 50 
Various diſcuſſions tear our heated brain 
Opinions often turn; ſtill doubts re main; 
And who indulges thought, increaies pain. 
How narrow limits were to wiſdom given! 
Earth ſhe ſurveys 3 the thence would meaſure 
an,, 755 
Through miſts obſcure now wings her tedious 
lr b. 
Now — dazzled with too bright a day; 
And from the ſummit of- a pathleſs coa:t 
Sees infinite, and in that fight is loſt. 1 
Remember, that the curs'd deſire to know, 760 
Offspring of Adam! was thy ſource of woe, 
Why wilt thou then renew the vain purſuit, 
And raſhly catch at thc forbidden fruit; 
With empty labour and eluded ſtrife 
Seeking, by knowledge, to attain to life; 765 
For ever from that fatal tree debarr'd, 
Which flaming ſwords and angry cherubs 
guard? | 


1 4 


PL E AS UX :. 
THE SECOND ROOX. 
THE ARGUMENT. 
Solomon, again ſeeking bappineſs, inquires if 
wealth and greatneſs can produce it: begins 
with the mag nifcence of gardens and build- 
ings, the luxury of muſic and feaſting ; and 
proegeds to the hopes and defires of love. 
In two epiſodes are ſhe wn the follies and trou- 
+ bles of that paſſion, Solomon, ſtill diſappointed, 
falls under the temptations of libertinifm and 
_ 1dolatry 3 recovers bis thought; reaſons aright ;. 
and concludes that, as to the purſuit of plea- 
ſure and ſenſual delight, All is Vanity and 
Vexation of Spirit. . | 
R then, O man, the moments to deceive, 
That from the womb attend thea to the 
© '-- grave: - FE: 
For weary'd nature find ſome apter ſcheme : 
Health be thy hope, and Pleaſure be thy theme. 
From the perplexing and unequal ways, 


a 


Nor bound by 
| Haunted my nights, and terriſy'd my days; 


| Nor ſhut from artful bower, nor loſt in wa) 
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Eſſay amuſing art, and proud expence, 1 


And make thy reaſon ſubje to thy ſenſe, 

I commun'd thus: the power of wealth] 

try'd, | 
And all the varieus luxe of coſtly pride; 
Artiſts and plans rehev'd my ſole mn hours; 1; 
I tounded palaces, and planted bowers; 
Birds, fiſhes, beaſts, of each exotic kind, 
I to the limits of my court conf nd; 
To trees transferr'd I gave a ſecond birth, 
And bade a foreign ſhade grace Judalys earth; 1 
Fiſh-ponds were made, where former forety 
grew, ws 2 

And hills were levell'd to extend the view; 
Rivers diverted from their native courſe, 
Ard bound with chains of artif ci l force, 
From large caſcades in pleaſing tumult rolbd 2; 
Or roſe through figur d ſtone, or breathing gold; 
From furtheſt Africa's tormented womb 


| The warble brought, eretts the ſpacious dome, 


Or forms the pillars long-extended rows, 
On which the planted grove, the penfile garden, 
grows. 45 1 
The workmen here obey the maſter's call, 


To gild the turret, and to paint the wall, 


To mark the pavement there with various ſtone, 


And on the jaſper ſteps to rear the throne ; 


The ſpreading cedar, that an 80 had ſtood, 35 


Supreme ot trees, and mittreis of the wood, 


Cut down and carv'd, my ſrining roof adorns, 


And Lebanon his ruin*d honour mourns. 
A thouſand artiſts ſkew their cunning power, 
To raiſe the wonders of the ivory tower. 4 


A thoujand maidens ply the purple loom, 


To weave the bed, and deck the regal room; 
Till Tyre confeſſes her exhauſted frore, © 


| That on her coaſt the murex* is no more; 
Till from the Parian iſle, ard Libya's coaſt, 43 
| The mountains. grieve their hopes of marble 


loit; 


| And India's woods return their juſt complaint, 
| Their brood decay'd, and want of Elephant. 


My full deſgnu with vaſt expence atchier'd, 
I came, beheld, admir'd, reflected, griev'd; 30 
T chid the folly of my thoughtleſs haſte, 
For, the work perſ:tied, the joy was paſt, 
Jo my new courts ſad thought did ftill re- 


pair | 8 
And round my gilded roofs hung bovering 
care. 
In vain on ſilken beds I ſought repoſe, 55 
And reſtleſs oft from purple couches roſe ; 
Vexatious thought Kill found my flying mind 
limite, nor to place confin'd ; 


Stalk'd through my gardens, and purſued my 
Ways, 


ing maze. 


Vet take thy bent, my ſoul ; another ſenſe 


Where ftudy brings thee 3 from the endleſs na Indulge ; add muſic to magnifcence: 


hay woes mes perſuades to run, forewarn'd, rec 
To the gay field and flowery. path that lead 
2 mirth, ſoft joy, and careleſs eaſe: 


Eſſay if har Mony my grief control, 
Or power of ſound prevail upon the ſoul. 63 


1 The murex is a ſhell<fiſh, of the liquor qubere® 


ke what guy inftru, for what may pleaſe 3) of à purple celtur is made, 


If 
Parted 
Soiten 

{ 
Provc 
When 


4 


Often our ſeers and poets have confeſt 

That muſic's force can tame the furious beaſt ; 
Can make the wolf, or foaming bear, reftrain 
His rage; the lion drop his creited mane, 


Attentive to the ſong 3 the lynx forget 70 
His wrath to man, and lick the minſtrel's feet. 


Are we, alas! leſs ſavage yet than theſe ? 
Ele muſic ſure may human cares appeaſe, — 
I ſpake my purpoſe ; and the cheerful chojr 


Parted their ſhares of harmony: the lyre 75 
Soften'd the timbrePs noiſe; the trumpet's 
ſound 


Provokd the Dorian flute (both ſweeter found 

When mixed); the tfe the vioPs notes re fin'd, 

And every ſtrength with every grace was 
join'd. Es SELL 

Each mora they wak'd me with a ſprightly 
lay; 80 


Of opening Heaven they furg and gladſome 
da ; < 


J. 
Each evening their repeated {kill expreſs'd 
dcenes of repoſe, and images of reſt: 
Yet ſtill in vain; for muſie gather'd thought: 
But how unequal the effeQs it brought! 85 
The ſoft ideas of the cheerful note, : 
Lightly receiv'd, were eaſily forgot 
The ſolemn violence of the graver ſound 
Knew to ſtrike deep, and leave a laſting wound. 
And now reflecting, I with grief deſcry. 90 
The ſickly luſt of the fantaſtie eye; 
How the weak organ is with ſeeing cloy'd, 
Flying ere night what it at noon enjoy'd. 


And now (unhappy ſearch of thought!) I 


found 


The fekle ear ſoon glutted with the ſound, 95 


Condemnꝰd eternal changes to purſue, _ 

Tird with the laſt, and eager of the new. 
I bad the virgins and the youth advance, 

Totemper mui.c with the ſprightly dance. 


In vain ! too low the mimic motions ſeem; 100 


What takes our heart muſt merit our eſteem. 
Nature, I thought, perform'd too mean a part, 
Forming her movements to the rules of art; 
And, vex'd, I found that the muſician's hand 


Had oer the dancer?s mind too great command. 1053 
was rage, *twas 


I drank; I lid it not: 
noiſe, | we: 
An airy ſcene of tranſitory joys. 
In vain I truſted that the flowing bowl - 
Would baniſh ſarrow and enlarge the ſoul. 


To the late revel, and protracted feaſt, 110 


Wild dreams ſucceeded, and diſorder'd reſt 3 
And, as at dawn of morn fair Reaſon's light 


Broke through the fumes and phantoms of the 
night, : | | 
What been faid, I afk'd my ſoul, what 


ne? 


How flow'd our mirth, and whence the ſource 


begun? 


5 | 7 4-1 TF$ 
Perhaps the jeſt that charmed the ſprightly 


crowd, 


2 made the jovial table laugh ſo loud, 

ha ſome falſe notion ow*d its poor pretence, 

. e word's perverted ſenſe, 
L. IV, . | „ 
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Fell adders hiſs, and poiſonous ſerpent roll, 
Remains there aught untry'd that may re- 


Your inſtant pains to bring your maſter joy. 
Let all my wives and concubines be dreſs'd ; 
Let them to- night attend the royal feaſt; 

All IſraeÞs beauty, all the foreign fair; 

The gifts of princes, or the fpojls of war: 155 
Before their monarch they ſhall ſingly paſs, 

And the moſt worthy ſhall obtain the grace. 


Unty'd, and ignorant of artful aid, : 
Adown her ſhoulders looſely lay diſplay*d, 
And in the jetty curls ten thouſand Cupids ( 


409 


To a wild ſonnet, or a wanton air, 120 
| Offence and torture to the ſober ear : 

Perhaps, alas ! the pleaſing ſtream was brought 
From this man's error, from another's fault; 
From topics, which good=nature would forget, 
And prudence mention with the laſt regret. 125 


Add yet unnumber'd ills, that lie unſeen 


In the pernicious draught 3' the word obſcene, 
Or harſh, which once elanc'd muſt ever fly 
Irrevocable ; the too prompt reply, | 
Seed of ſevere diftruſt-and fierce debate z 
What we - ſhould ſhun, and what we ought to 


130 


hate. 255 
Add too the blood impoveriſhd, and the courſe 


Of health ſuppreſs?d, by wine's continued force. 


Unhappy man ! whom ſorrow thus and rage 


To different ills alternately engage; 135 
Who drinks, alas ! but to forget; nor ſees 

That melancholy floth, ſevere diſeaſe, 

Memory confus'd, and interrupted thought, 
Death's harbingers, lie latent in the draught ; 
And, in the flowers that wreath the ſparkling 


bowl, N 140 


move 


Sickneſs of mind, and heal the boſom?— Love. 
Love yet remains : indulge his genial fire, 
Cheriſh fair hope, ſolicit. young deſire, 145 
And boldly bid thy anxious ſoul explore 

This laſt great remedy's myſterious power. 

- Why therefore hefitates my doubtful breaſt ? 
Why ceaſes it one moment to be bleſt ? 

Fly ſwift, my friends; my ſervants, fly; em- 


ploy 150 


ſaid : the feaſt was ſerv'd, the bowl was 
crown'd: , 8 


To the king”s pleaſure went the mirthful round. 
The women eame: as cuſtom wills, they paſt: 
On one (O that een one!) I ca 16 T 
The favourite glance! | 

That fond beginning of my infant pains. 

Mature the virgin was, of Egyp 


O! yet my mind retains 


ts race 


Grace ſhap'd her limbs, and beauty deck'd her 


face; 168 


Eaſy her motion ſeem'd, ſerene ber air; 
Full, though - unzon/d, her boſom roſe; ber 


hair, 


play d. 


| DEE 
Fix*d on her charms, and pleas'd that I could 
love, / 
Aid me, my friends, contribute to improve 
| Your monarch's bliſs, I faid; freſh roſes bring 
To ftrew my bed, till the impoveriſh'd Spring 
je gs : | 


. 


; a4 


2 2 — 
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. a 1 
Confeſs her want; around my amorous head 175 
Be dropping myrrh and liquid amber ſhed, 
Till Arab has no more. From the ſoft lyre, 
Sweet flute, and ten itring'd inſtrument, re- 
quire 8 


; Sounds of delight! and thou, fair nymph! draw 


s 


nigh, ; 
Thou, in whoſe graceful form andbownt eye, 180 
Thy maſter's joy long- ſought at length is found; 
And, as thy brow, let my deſfes be crown'd: 
O favourite virgin ! that haſt warm'd the breaſt, 
Whoſe ſovereign dictates ſubjugate the Eaſt ! | 
I ſaid; and ſudden from the golden throne, 185 
With a ſubmiſſive ſtep, I haſted down. ; 
The glowing garland from my hair J took, 
Love in my heart, obedience in my look; 
Prepar'd toplace it on her comely head: 
O favourite virgin! (yet again I ſaid) 190 
Receive thy honours deſtinꝰd to thy brow ; 
And O, above thy fellows, happy thou! 
Their duty muſt thy ſovereign word obey ; 
Riſe up, my love, my fatr-one, come away. 
What pangs, alas! what ecſtacy of ſmart, 195 
Tore up my ſenſes, and transfix*d my heart, 
When ſhe with modeſt ſcorn the wreath re- 
turn'd, 
Reclin'd her beduteous neck, and inward 
mourn'd! ' 


 Forc'd by my pride, I my concern ſup-] 


preſs'd, . 
Pretended drowſineſs, and with of reſt, 200 j 


And ſullen I forſook th? imperfect feaſt, 


Ordering the Eunuchs, to whoſe proper care 

Our Eaſtern grandeur gives th? impriſon'd fair, 

To lead her forth to a diſtinguiſh'd bower, 

And bid her dreſs the bed, and wait the hour. 20 5 
Reſtleſs I follow'd this obdurate maid FE 

(Swift are the ſteps that Love and Anger tread); 

Appròach'd her perſon, courted her embrace, 

Renew*d my flame, repeated my diſgrace ; 

By turns put on the ſuppliant and the lord; 210 

Threaten'd this moment, and the next implor?d ; 


_ Offer'd again the unaccepted wreath, 


And choite of happy love, or inſtant death. 
Averſe to all her amorous king de ſir'd, h 

Far as ſhe might ſhe decently retir'd, 215 
And, darting ſcoyn and ſorrow from her eyes, 


What means, ſaid ſhe, King Solomon the Wiſe ? 


This wretched body trembles at your power : 
Thus far could fortune, but ſhe can no more. 
Free to. herſelf my potent mind remains, 220 
Nor fears the victor's rage, nor feels his chains. 

Tis faid, that thou canſt plauſibly diſpute, 
Supreme of ſeers ! of angel, man, and brute; 
Canſt plead, with ſubtle wit and fair diſcourſe, 
Of paſſion's folly and of reaſon's force; 225 
That, to the tribes attentive, thou canſt how 


Whence their misfortunes or their bleſſings 


flow; 


That thou in ſcience as in power art gr-at, 


And truth and honour on thy edidts wait. : 
Where is that knowledge now, that regal 


/ thought, | 230 


3 
With juſt advice and timely counſel fraught ? 
Where now, O Judge of Iſrael! does it rove ?— 
What in one moment doſt thou offer? Love 
4 — j *% 
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Love! why tis joy or ſorrow, peace or ſtrife ; 

*Tis all the colour of remaining life : 235 

And human miſery muſt begin or end, 

As he becomes a tyrant or a friend.” 

Would David's ſon, religious, Juſt, and grave, 

To the firſt bride-bed of the world receive 

A foreigner, a Heathen, and a ſlave ? 240) 

Or, grant thy paſſion bas theſe names deftroy'd, 

That 9 os like Death, makes all diſtinction 
void; | 

Yet in his empire o'er thy abject breaſt 

His flames and torments only are expreſt 

His rage can in my ſmiles alone relent, 245 

And all his joys folicit my conſent. 

Soft love, ſpontaneous tree, its parted root 
Muſt from two hearts with equal vigour ſhoot ; 
Whilſt each, delighted and delighting, gives 
The pleaſing ecſtaſy which each receives: 280 


Cheriſh'd with hope, and fed with joy, it 


rows: 


ESE 
Its cheerful buds their opening bloom dif. 


cloſe, | 
And round the happy ſoil: diffuſive odour 
flows. 5 EE 
If angry Fate that mutual care denies, 
The fading plant bewails its due ſupplies 3 15 
Wild with deſpair, or fick with grief, it dies, 
By force beaſts aft, and are by force re- 
ſtrainꝰd: | BY 
The human mind by gentle means is gain'd, 
Thy uſeleſs ſtrength, miſtaken king, employ : 
Sated with rage, and ignorant of joy, 280 


Thou ſhalt not gain what I deny to yield, 


Nor reap the harveſt, though thou ſpoiÞ the 
© field; : | | 
Know, Solomon, thy poor extent of ſway ; 
Contract thy brow, and Iſrael ſhall obey : 


But wilful Love thou muſt with ſmiles ap- 
peaſe, 265 

Approach his awful throne by juſt de- 
grees, 8 

And, if thou would'ſt be happy, learn to 
plcaſe, t ; 


Not that thoſe arts can here ſucceſsful prove, 
For I am: deſtin'd to another?s Jove. 
Beyond the cruel bounds of thy command, 270 


To my dear equal in my native land, 


My plighted vow I gave; I his receiv'd : 
Each ſwore with truth, with pleaſure each be- 
*  hev'd Gor: 
The mutual contract was to heaven convey'd 
In eoval icales the buſy angels weightd 275 
Its ſolemn force, and clapp*d their wings, and 
ſpread | 5 : 

The laſting roll, recording what we ſaid. 

Now in my heart behold the prniard ſtain'd; 
Ta':e the fad life which I have long diſdai nd; 
End, it a dying virgins wretched fate, 280 
Thy ill-{farr'd paſſion and my ſtedſaſt hate: 
For, long as blood inferms theſe circling veins, 
Or fleeting breath its lateſt power retains, 

Hear me to Egypts vengeful Gods declare, _ 
Hate is my part, be thine, 0 King bo 
pair,' 8 85 ; » K 2 5 2 5 
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Now ftrike, ſhe ſald, and open'd bare her 
breaſts -- * g 4 
Stand it in Judab's chronicles confeſt, 
That David%s fon, by impious paſſion mov'd, 
Smote a ſhe-ſlave, and murder'd what he lov'd ! 
Aſham'd, confus'd, I ſtarted from the bed, 290 
And to my ſoul, yet uncollected, ſaid, 
Into thyſelf, fond Solomon, return; 
Reflect again, and thou again halt mourn. 
When J through number'd years have pleaſure 
ſought, ” 
And in vain hope the wanton phantom caught; 
To mock my ſenſe, arid mortify my pride, 296 
Tis in another's power, and is deny d. 
am Ja king, great Heaven ! does life or death 
Hang on the wrath or mercy of my breath; 
While kneeling I my ſervantꝰs ſmiles implore, 300 
And one mad damſel dares diſpute my power? 
To raviſh. her! that thought was ſoon de- 
re ſs'd, | 
Which niuſt debaſe the monarch to the heaft. 
To ſend her back! O whither, and to whom? 
To lands where Solomon muſt never come? 205 
To that inſulting rival's happy arms, | 
For whom, diſdaining me, . ſhe keeps her 
charms ? 4 
Fantaſtic tyrant of the amorous heart, 
How hard thy yoke ! how cruel is thy dart! 
Thoſe *ſcape thy anger, who refuſe thy ſway, 310 
And thoſe are puniſh*d moſt who moſt obey. 
dee ſudah's king revere thy greater power: 
What eanſt thou covet, or how triumph more? 


* 


1 Why then, O Love, with an obdurate ear, | 
Does this proud nymph rejet a monarch's ' 
prayer? 315 

| Why to ſome ſimple ſhepherd does ſhe run 

: from the fond arms of David's favourite ſon ? 

; Why flies the from the glories of a court, 

Were wealth and pleaſure may thy reign ſup- 

port, N ; 

0 0 ſome poor cottage on the mountain's brow, 320 
5 with winds, and cover'd now with 

now, 

y 25 pinching want muſt curb her warm de- 

: Ires, | 

270 


And houſehold cares ſupprefs thy genial fires ? 
Tooaptly the afflicted Heathens prove 


Eq Thy force, while they ere the ſhrines of Love. 

| 3 myſitc form the artizans of Greece 326 
| Io wound ſtone, or molten gold, expreſs; 
178 and Cyprus to his godhead pays her vow, 


11 . in his hand the idol holds his bo-; 
rr by his fide ſuſtains his ſtore 330 
pointed darts ; fad embiems of his power: 

par of wings he has, which he extends 


d; , to be gone; which now again he bends, 
: 1 Pe : return, as beſt may ſerve his wanton 
nas, 


Urtirely thus I nd the fiend pourtray?d, 335 
Lince rd, alas I ſaw the beauteous maid: 
wan ſtrike, and now I ſee him fly: £ 
547 > demon! O! for ever broken lie 
* fatal ſhafts, by, which Tinward bleed! 
enn my Wiſhes yet o%ertake thy ſpeed! 340 


9 


| Wing, : 
Except thou turn'ſt thy courſe, reſolv'd to 
bring TH 
The damſel back, and ſave the love fk 
king! | 
My foul thus ſtruggling in the fatal net, 
Unable to enjoy, or to forget; * 


Abra was ready ere I call'd her 


Tir'd map'ſt thou pant, and hang thy flagging 


I reaſon'd much, alas! but more I lov'd: 

Sent and recall'd, ordain'd and diſapprov'd; 

Till, hopeleſs, plung'd in an abyſs of grief, 

from neceſſity receiv'd relief: 

Time gently aided to aſſuage my pain, 350 

And Wiſdom took once more the ſlacken'd 
"ol. = 

But O, how ſhort my interval of woe! 

Our griefs how ſwift ! our remedies how flow ! 

Another nymph (for ſo did Heaven ordain, 

To change the manner, but renew the pain) 3355 

Another nymph, amongſt the many fair, 


| That made my ſofter hours their ſolemn care, 


Before the reſt affected ſtill to ſtand, | 
And watch'd my eye, preventing my command, 
Abra, ſhe ſo was call'd, did ſooneft haſte 360 
To grace my preſence ; Abra went the laft ; 
r name 

And, though I call'd another, Abra came, , 

Her equals firſt obſerv'd her growing zeal, - 
And laughing gloſs'd, that Abra ſerv'd ſo well, 
To me her actions did unheeded die, 366 
Or were remark*d but with a common eye; 
Till, more appriz'd of what the rumour ſaid, 


| More I obſery'd peculiar in the maid, : 
The ſun declin'd had ſhot his weſtern ray, 379 


When, tir'd with buſineſs. of the ſolemn day, 
T purpos'd to unbend the evening hours, 
And banquet private in the women's bowers. 
J call'd before I fat to waſh my hands 


Love had ordain'd, that it was Abra's turn 
To mix the ſwects, and miniſter the urn. 
With awful homage, and ſubmiſſive dread, | 


| The maid approach'd, on my declining head 


To pour the oils : ſhe trembled as ſhe pour'd ; ' 

With an unguarded look ſhe now devour'd 381 

My nearer face; and now recail'd her eye, 

And heav'd, and trove to hide, a ſudden ſigh. 
And whence, ſaid I, canſt thou have dread or 

pain? : Z 

What can thy imagery of ſorrow mean; 385 

Secluded from the world and all its care, | 

Haſt thou to grieve or joy, to hope or fear? 

For ſure J added, ſure thy little heart 

Never felt Love's anger, nor receiv'd his dart, 
Abaſh'd ſhe bluſh'd, and with diforder {ſpoke : 

Her rifing ſ ame adorn'd the words it broke. 391 
If the great maſter vill deſcend to hear 

The humble ſerics of his handmaid's care; 

O! while the tells it, let him rot put on 

The look that awes the nations from the throne ! 

O! let not death ſevere in glory lie 8 


In the king's frown and terror of his eye! 


Mine to obey, thy part is to ordain: 


And, though to mention be to ſuffer pain, 
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(For ſothe precept of the law commands) : 375 | 


* . N 
5 IL . 


2 the king ſmile whilſt I my woe recite, 1 


If weeping I find favour in his fight, 
Flow faſt, my tears, full riſing his delight. 
O! witneſs earth beneath, and heaven. above ? 
For can I hide it? I am fick of love; 
If madneſs may the name of paſſion bear, 405 
Or love be call'd what is indeed deſpair. 
3 Sovereign Power! whoſe ſecret will con- 
trols X | | 
The inward bent and motion of our ſouls ! 
Why haſt thou plac'd ſuch infinite degrees 
Between the cauſe and cure of my diſeaſe ? 410 
The mighty object of that raging fire, 
In which unpity'd Abra muſt expire, 


Had he been born ſome ſimple ſhepherd's heir, 


The lowing herd or fleecy ſheep his care, 

At morn with him I o'er the hills had run, 

Scornful of winter's froſt and ſummer's ſun, 

Still aſking where he made his flock to reſt at 
noon. : NET 

For him at night, the dear expected gueſt, 

I had with haſty joy prepar'd the feaſt; 

And from the cottage, o'er the diſtant plain, 420 

Sent forth my longing eye to-meet the ſwain, 

Wavering, impatient, : toſs'd by hope and 
fear, | To * 

Till he and joy together ſhould appear, 

And the lov'd dog deelare his maſter near, | 

On my declining neck and open breaſt 425 

I ſhould have hill'd the lovely youth to reſt, 

And from beneath his head, at dawning day, 

With ſofteſt care have ſtol'n my arm away, 

'To riſe and from the fold releaſe the ſheep, 

Fond of his flock, jndulgent to his ſleep, 430 

Or if kind Heaven, propitious to my flame 
(For ſure from Heaven the faithful ardor came), 


Had bleſt my life, and deck'd my natal hour 


With height of title, and extent of power ; 
Without a crime my paſſion had aſpir d, 435 
Found the lov.'d prince, and told what I de- 
fr M. . | 
Then ] had come, preventing Sheba's queen, 


Io ſee the comelieft of the ſons of men, 


To hear the charming poct's amorous ſong, 

And gather honey falling from his tongue, 440 
To take the fragrant ki'tes of his mouth, 
Swecter than byeezes of her native ſouth, _ , 


| Likening his grace, his perſon, and his mien, 


To all that great or beauteous I had ſeen. 
Serene and bright his eyes, as ſolar beams 445 


Reflecting temper'd-light from cryſtal ſtreams ; 


Ruddy as gold his cheek; his hoſom fair 

As ſilver; the curl'd ringlets of his hair 

Blacl: as the raven's wing; his lip more red 
Than eaſtern*goral, or the ſcarlet thread; 450 
Even his teeth, and white like a young flock 

Coe val, newly ſhorn, from the clear brook 5 


Recent, and branehing on the funny rock. 


Ivory, with ſapphires interſpers'd, explains 
How white his hands, how blue the manly 

veins, YE TI ne ps 
Columns of poliſh'd marble, firmly ſet 
On golden baſes, are his legs and feet 5 
His ſtature all majeſtic, all divine, 


i 
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p 
Saffron and myrrh are on his garments ſhed, 460 
And everlaſting ſweets bloom round his head, 
What utter II where am I ! wretched maid! 
Die, Abra, die: too plainly haſt thou ſaid 
Thy ſoul's deſire to meet his high embrace, 
And bleſſing ſtamp d upon thy future race; 460 
To bid attentive nations bleſs thy womb, 
With unborn monarchs charg d, and Solomons 
to come. f 5 | 
"_—_ over her ſpeech her flowing eyes pre. 


O fooliſh maid ! and O unhappy tale! 

My ſuffering heart for ever ſhall defy 40 
New wounds and danger from a future eye, 
O] yet my tortur'd ſenſes deep retain . 

The wretched memory of my former pain, 
The dire affront, and my Egyptian — 

As time, I aid, may happily e fface 475 
That cruel image of the king's diſgrace, 
Imperial reaſon ſhall reſume her ſeat, _ * 
And Solomon, once fall'n, again be great. 
Betray d by paſſion, as ſubdued in war, 
We wiſely ſhould exert a double care, 0 


Nor ever ought a ſecond time to err. 


This Abra then—— 
I. ſaw her, *twas humanity; it gave 


Some reſpite to the ſorrows of my ſlave. 


Her fond exceſs proclaĩim'd her paſſion true, 485 
And generous pity to that truth was due. 

Well I intreated her, who well deſervd; 

I call'd her often, for ſhe always ſerv'd, 

Uſe made her perſon eaſy to my ſight, 
And eaſe inſenſibly produc'd delight. _ 496 
Whene'er I revelPd in the women's bowers 

(For firſt I ſought her but at looſer hours), 
The apples ſhe had gather'd ſmelt moſt ſweet, 
The cake ſhe }n2aded was the ſavory meat: 
But fruits their odour loſt, and meats their 
taſte, | 49 


If gentle Abra had not deck d the feaſt. 
Diſhonour'd did the ſparkling goblet ſtand, 
Unleſs receiv*d from gentle Abra's hand? 
And, when the virgins form'd the evening 
A Wt : 
Raiſing their voices to the maſter lyre, 500 
Too! flat I thought this voice, and that tov 


fhrill z IIS ">a, 
One ſhew?d too much, and one too little kill; 


| Nor could my ſoul approve the muſic's tone, 


Till all was huſh'd, and Abra ſung alone. 
Fairer the ſeem'd diſtinguiſb'd from the reſt, 504 
And better mien diſclosd, as better dreſt. 


A bright tiara, round her forehead ty d, 


To juſter bounds confin'd its vifing pride: 

The bluſhing ruby on her ſnowy breaſt 1 
Render'd its panting whiteneſs more confeſꝰd: 
Bracelets of pearl gave roundneſs to her arm, 
And every gem aug mented every char m. 

Her ſenſes pleas d, her beauty ſtill impror d, 
And ſhe more lovely grew, as more belov'd. 
And now I could behold, ayow, and blame, 515 
The ſe veral follies of my former flame: 


willing my heart for recompenſe to prove 


The certain joys that lie in proſperous love, 
For what, ſaid I, from Abra can I fears 


Straight az the palm- tree, ſtrong as is the pine. | 


Too humble to inſult too ſoft to be ſevere? 520 


60 


520 


And by the blaſt of ſelf-opinion mov'd 


And when we ſpeak her great, we wiſh her 


PRIOR'S 
Phe damſebs ſole ambition is to pleaſe : _ 
With freedom I may like, and quit with eaſe : 
She ſooth3, but never can enthral my mind: 
Why may not peace and loye ſor once be join'd ? 
Great Heaven | how frail thy creature man is 
made! | 
How by himſelf inſenfibly betray'd ! 
jn our own ſtrength unhappily ſecure, 
Too little cautious of the adverſe power, 


* 


We wiſh to charm, and ſeek to be beloy'd, 530 
On pleaſure's flowing brink we idly ſtray, 
Maſters as yet of our returning way 3 
Seeing no danger, we diſarm our mind, 
And give our conduct to the waves and wind: 
Then in the flowery mead, or verdant ſhade, 535 
To wanton dalliance negligently laid, 
We weave the chaplet, and we.crown the bowl, 
And ſmiling ſee the nearer waters roll, 
Till the ſtrong guſts of raging paſſion riſe, 
Till the dire tempeſt mingles earth and ſkies; 540 
And, ſwift into the boundleſs ocean borne, 
Our fooliſh confidence too late we mourn 
Round our devoted heads the billows beat, 
And from our troubled view the lefſentd lands re- 
treat, wy 
O mighty Love! from thy unbounded 


wer 545 

How ſhall the human boſom reſt ſecure? 

How ſhall our thought avoid the various ſnare? 

Or Wiſdom to our caution*d ſoul declare 

The different ſhapes thou pleaſeſt to employ, 

When bent to hurt, and certain to deftroy ? 

The haughty nymph, in open beauty dreſt, 

To-day encounters our unguarded breaſt ; 

She looks with majeſty, and moves with ftate 3 

Unbent her ſoul, and in misfortune great, 

She ſcorns the world, and dares the rage of 
Fate, + . 5559 

Here FOR we take ſtern manhood for our 

guide, . 5 

And guard our conduct with becoming pride; 

Charm'd with the courage in her action ſhewn, 

We praife her mind, the image of our own. 

She that can pleaſe 15 certain to perſuade, 560 

To-day beloved, to-morrow is obey?d. 

We think we ſee through reaſon's optics right, 

Nor find how beauty's rays elude our ſight: 

Struck N her eye, whilſt we applaud her 
mind, 


kind, 


| © 565 
as ras, cruel power! thou ar mꝰſt the 


air 

With flowing forrow, and dithevell'd hair; 

Sad her complaint, and humble is her tale, 

Her fighs explaining where her accents fail. 

Here generous ſoftneſs warms the honeſt breaſt j 

We raiſe the ſad, and ſuccour the diftreſs'd. 571 

» whilſt our with prepares the kind relief, 

Whilt pity mitigates her riſing grief, 

We beken ſoon es her contagious care, 
rieve for her ſorrows, groan for her deſpair ; 

And againſt love too late thoſe boſoms arm, 556 


4 
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Againft this neareſt, cruelleſt of foes, 
What ſhall wit meditate, or force oppoſe ? 
Whence, feeble nature, ſhall we ſummon aid, 
If by our pity and our pride betray'd? 581 
External remedy ſhall we hope to find; "he 
When the cloſe fiend has gain d our treacherous 
mind, . 
Inſulting there does reaſons power deride, 
And, blind himſelf, conducts the dazzled guide? 


| My conqueror now, my lovely Abra, held 


My freedom in her chains; my heart was filld 
With her, with her alone; in her alone 

It ſought its peace and joy: while ſhe was gone, 
It Ggh'd and griev'd, impatient of her 


A | 590 
Return'd, ſhe chas'd thoſe ſighs, that grief, 


away : ; 
Her abſence made the night, her preſence 
brought the day. 5 
The ball, the play, the maſk, by turns ſuc- 
ceeds - 1 = 
For po I make the ſong, the dance with her 1 
ead, 


I court her various in each ſhape and dreſs, 59g 
That luxury may form, or thought e 
To-day, beneath the palm- tree on the plains, 
In Deborab's arms anal habit Abra 3 | 
The wreath denoting conqueſt guides her brow, 
And low, like Barak, at her feet I bow. 600 
The mimic chorus 6ngs her proſperous hand, 
As ſhe had ſlain the foe, and ſav'd the land. 
To-morrow ſhe approves a ſofter air, 
Forſakes the pomp and pageantry of war, 
The form of peaceful Abigail aſſumes, | 605 
And from the village with the preſent comes: 
The youthful band depoſe their glittering arms, 
Receive her bounties, and recite her charms; 
Whilſt I aſſume my father's ſtep and mien, 
To meet with due regard my future queen. 619 
If haply Abra's will be now inelin'd : 
To range the woods, oy chaſe the flying hind, 
Soon as the ſun awakes, the ſprightly court 
Leave their repoſe, and haſten to the ſport. 
In lefſen'd royalty, and humble ſtate, 
Thy king, Jerufalem, deſcends to wait, 
Till Abra comes: ſhe comes; a milk-whits ſteed, 
Mixture of Perſia's and Arabia's breed, | 
Suſtains the nymph : her garments flying looſe 
(As the Sidonian maids or Thracian uſe), 620 
And half-her knee and half her breaſt appear, 
By art, like negligence, diſclos'd and bare, 
Hey left-hand guides the hunting courſer's flight, 
A flver bow ſhe carries in her right, 3 
And from the golden quiver at her fide ' 625 
Ruſtles-the ebon arrowꝰs feather'd'pride, © 
Sapphires and diamonds on her front dilplay 
An artificial moon's increaſing rayx. 
| Diana, huntreſs, miſtreſs of the groves, 
The tavourite Abra ſpeaks, and looks, and 
moves. | ! ago 
Her, as the preſent goddeſs, I obeys _ 
Beneath her feet the captive game I lay. 
The mingled chorus fings Diana's fame: 
Clarions and horns in louder peals proclaim 


615 


L 


Which tears can ſoften, and which ſighs can | Her myſtic praiſe ; the vocal triumphs bound 


warm. 


Againſt the hills; the hills reflect the ſound. 636 
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If, tir'd this evening with the hunted woods, 
To the large fiſh-poole, or the glaſſy floods, 
Her mind to-morrow points; a thouſand hands, 
To- night employ d, obey the king's. commands. 
Upon the watry beach an artſul pile 641 
Of planks is join d, and forms a moving iſle ; 

A golden chariot in the midſt is ſet, 
And filver cygnets ſeem to feel its weight. 
Abra, bright queen, aſcends her gaudy throne, 
In ſemblance of the Grecian Venus known: 646 
Tritons and ſea-green Naiads round her move, 
And ſing in moving ſtrains the force of love; 
Whilſt, as th' approaching pageant does appear, 
And echoing crowds ſpeak mighty Venus near, 
I, her adorer, too devoutly ſtand _ 651 
Faſt an the utmoſt margin of the land, | 
With arms and hopes extended, to receive 
The fancy'd Goddeſs riſing from the wave. 
O ſubject Reaſon! O imperious Love! 
Whither yet further would my folly rove ? 
Is it enough, that Abra ſhould be great 
In the wall'd palace, or the rural ſeat ? 
That maſking habits, and a borrow'd name, 
Contrive to hide my plenitude of ſhame? 660 
No, no: Jeruſalem combin'd muſt ſee 
My open favlt, and rezal infamy., 
Solemn a mo uh is deſtin'd for the feaſt: 
Abra invites; the nation is the gueſt. | 
To have the honour of each day ſuſtain'd, 665 
The woods are travers'd, and the lakes axe 
drain'd : 2 CIS 
Arabia's wilds, and Egypt's, are explor'd : 
The edible creation decks the board; _.. 
Bardly the phoenix *fcapes— „ 
The men their lyres, the maids their voices 
raiſe, 5 670 
To ſing my happireſs, and Abra's praiſe; 
Ard ſlaviſn bards our mutual loves rehearſe 
In lying ſtrains and ignominious verſe: 
While, from the banquet leading forth the bride, 
Whom prudent Love from public eyes ſhould 


655 


Cy | 67 
I ſhew her to the world, confeſs'd and Eb 
Queen of my heart, and partner of my throne. 
And now her friends and ffatterers fal the 
; court; 
From Dan and from Beerſheba they reſort: 
They bartor places, and difpoſe of grants, 680 
Whole provinces unequal to their wants; 
They teach her to recede, or to debate, 
With toys of love to mix afars of ſtate ; 
By practis d rules her empire to ſecure, 
And ia my pleaſure make my ruin ſure. 63; 
Thoy gave, and ſhe transferr d the curs'd advice, 
That monarchs ſhould their inward ſoul diſguiſe, > 
Diſemble and command, be falſe and wiſe ; ; 
By ignominious arts, for ſervile ends, 
Should compliment their foes, and ſhun their 
friends. 55 
And now I leave the true and juſt ſupports 
Of legal princes, and of honeſt courts, . 
Barzillai's and the fierce Bena'ah's heirs, 
Whoſe fires, great partners ip my father's cares, 
Saluted their young king, at Hebron crown'd, * 
Great by their toily and glorious by their 
wound, | 696 
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And now (unhappy counſel!) J prefer 
Thoſe whom my follies only made me fear, 
Old Korah's blood, and taunting Shimei's race; 
Miſcreants who ow*'d their lives to David's grace, 
Though they bad ſpurn'd his rule, and curs'd 
hi m to his face. 
Still Abra's power, my ſcandal ſtill increas'd; 
Juſtice ſubmitted to what Abra pleas'd ; 
Her will alone could fettle or revoke, 
And law was fix d by what ſhe lateſt ſpoke, 0g 
Iſrael neglected, Abra was my care: | 


— — 


] T only acted, thought, and liv'd, for her. 


I durſt not reaſon with my-wounded heart; 
Abra poſſeſs*d ; ſhe was its better part, 

O! had I now review'd the famous cauſe, 418 
Wh ch gave my righteous youth ſo juſt applauſe, 
In vain on the diſſembled mother's tongue 
Had cunning art and ſly perſuaſion hung, 

And real care in vain, and native love, 

In the true parent's panting breaſt had ſtrove; 415 
While both deceiv'd had ſeen the deſtin d child 
Or ſiain or ſav'd, as Abra frown'd or ſmil'd, 

\ _ Unknowing to command, proud to obey, - 
A lifeleſs king, a royal ſhade, I lay, 8 
Unbeard, the injur'd orphans now complain; 128 
The widow's cries addreſs the throne in vain, . 
Cauſes unjudg'd. difgrace the loaded fle, 
And ſleeping laws the king's neglect revile. 
No more the elders throng'd around my throne, 
To hear my maxims, and reform their own. 125 
Ne more the young nobility were taught f 


How Moſes govern'd, and how David fought. 


Looſe and undiſciplin'd the ſoldier lay, 
Or loſt in drink and game the ſolid day. 
Porches and ſchogls, debgn'd for public good, 730 
Uncover'd, and with ſcaffolds cumber'd ſtood, 
Or nodded, threatening ruin.— 
Half pillars wanted their expected height, 
And roofs imperfe& prejudic'd the fight. 
The artiſts grieve z the labouring people droop : 
My father's legacy, my country's hope, 736 
God's temple, lies unfinih'd.— 
The wiſe and great .deplor'd their monarch's' 
fate, : 
And future miſchjecs of à ſinking ſtate. 
Is this, the ſerious ſaid, is this the man, #740 
Whoſe active ſoul through every ſcience ran; 
Who, by juſt rule and elevated ſKkill, ; 
Preſcxib'd the dubious bounds of good and ill? 
, Whoſe golden ſayings, and immortal wit, 745 
On large phylacteries expreſſive writy 
Were to the forehead of the rabbins ty'd, _ 
Our youth's inſtruction, and our age's pride? 
Could not the wiſe his wild defres reſtrain ? 
Then was our hearing, and his preaching vain 
What from his life and letters were we taught, 750 
But that his knowledge aggravates his fault? 
In lighter mood the humorous and the gag 
(As crown'd with rofes at their feaſts they lay) 
| Sent the full goblet, charg'd with 1 name, 
And charms ſuperior to their maſter's fame. 755 
Laughing, ſome praiſe the king, who let them 
ſee W | 4 
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Some gloſs'd, how love and wiſdom were at 
+ ſtrife, | 2k 
And brought-my proverbs to confront my life. 5 
However, friend, here's to the king, one tries: 

To him who war the king, the friend replies. 761 
' The king, for Judah's and for wiſdom's curſe, 


* 


— 


>, 


To Abra yields: could I or thou do worſe ? 
Our looſer lives let chance or fally ſteer, 
Ir thus the prudent and determi n'd err. 765 
Let Dinah bind with flowers her flowing hair, 
And touch the lute, and ſound the wanton air: 
Let us the bliſs without the ſting receive, 
Free, us we Will, or to enjoy, or leave. 
pleaſures on levity's ſmooth ſurface flow: 
Thought brings the weight that finks the ſoul to 

woe, * { 

Now be this maxim to the king convey'd, 
And added to the thouſand he has made. 

Sadly, O Reaſon, is thy power expreſs'd, 
Thou gloomy ty rant of the frighted breaſt! 755 
Aud harſh the rules which we from thee re- 

cewe, 1 1 2 x 
If for our wiſdom we our pleafure give; l} 
And more to think be only more to grieve: 
If Judalys king, at thy tribunal try'd, SEES 
Forſakes his joy, to vindicate his pride, 780 
And, changing ſorrows, I am only found | 
Loogd from the chains of Love, in thine more 
ſtrictly bound! 5 a 

But do] call thee tyrant, or complain 

How hard thy laws how abſolute thy reign ? 
While thou, alas ! art-but an empty name, 485 
To no two men, who &er diſcours'd, the fame 
The idle product of a troubled thought, 

In borrow'd ſhapes and airy colours wrought; 

A fancyd line, and a reflected ſhade z; 

A chain which man to fetter man has made; 

By artifee imposd, by fear obey'd ! 791) 

Yet, wretched name, or arbitrary thing, 
Whence- ever I thy cruel eſſence bring, 
: l own thy influence, for J feel thy ſting. 

Reluftant J perceive thee in my foul, 79 

fornyd to command, and deſtin'd to control. 

les thy inſulting dictates ſhall be heard; 

Virtue for once ſhall be her own reward: 

Yes; rebel Ifrael! this unhappy maid 

Shall be diſmiſgd ; the crowd ſhall be obey'd : 

The king his paſſion and his rule ſhall leave, 801 

No longer Abra's, but the people's ſlave, 

My coward ſoul ſhall bear its wayward fate ; 

twill alas! be wretched to be great, , 

And gh in royalty, and grieve in ſtate, 805 

N laid: refolv'd to plunge into my grief 

once fo far, as to expect relief 
ap my deſpair alone Ss 
4 * to write the thing I durſt not ſpeak 
b er 1 lowd,: to her I muſt forſake. 810 
barſh epittle Jabour”d much to prove 
 nconfiſtent majeſty and love. 
4k ſhould, it ſaid, eſteem her well, 
W 3 ſee her more: it bid her feel 
ure pain for me; but inſtant wed 
Yee proportionꝰd to her bed, 
Tot quiet dedicate her renanant life 
* Jult duties of an humble wife. 


8178 


FI 


970 | 


415 


She read, and forth to me ſhe wildly ran, 
To me, the eaſe of all her former pain. 
She kneeld, 
_ ery'd, | 
And with alternate paſſion wd and dyd x 
Till, now, deny'd the liberty to mourn, " 
And by rude fury from my preſence torn, 
This only object of my real care, 
Cut off from hope, abandon'd to deſpair, 
In ſome few poſting fatal hours is hurPd 
From wealth, from power; from love, and from 
the workd © £7 
Here tell me, if thou dar'ſt, 
„ 8 1 3 
What different ſorrows did within thee roll? 820 
What pangs, what fires, what racks, did thou 
„ - Yuſtain ft | | | - | 
What ſad viciffitudes of ſmarting pain? 
How oft? from pomp and ſtate did I remove, 
To feed deſpair, and cheriſh hopeleſs love? 
How oft, all day, recalld I Abra's charms, 835 
Her beauties preſs'd, and panting in my arms? 
How oft, with ſighs, viewed ev'ry female fac2, 
\Where mimic fancy might her likenefs trace? 
How oft defir'd to fly from Iſraebs throne, 
And live in ſhades with her and Love alone? 840 
How oft? all night purfued her in my dreams, 
O'er flowery vallies, and through cryſtal ſtreams, 
And, waking,. view'd with grief the riſing 
ma: . | 
And fondly mourn'd the dear deluſidn gone? 
When thus the gather'd ſtor ms of wretched 
love, ö 5 845 
In my ſwoln boſom, with long war had ſtrove; 
At length they broke thęir bounds; at length 
their force h 
Bore down whatever met its ſtronger courſe, 
Laid all the civil bonds of manhood waſte, 
And ſcatter'd ruin as the torrent paſt. . 850 
So from the hills, whoſe hollow caves cantain 
The congregated ſnow and {ſwelling rain, } 
Till the full ſtores their ancient bounds diſ- q 
dain, 1 5 N | 
Precipitate the furious torrent flows : 


In vain would ſpeed avoid, or ſtrength op- 


820 
| intreated, ſtruggled, threaten'd, 
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my conſcious 


* 


poſe 3 8 | 8 55 
Towns, foreſts, herds, and men, promiſcuous 
drowr'd, k ; : 
With one great death deform the dreary 
ground; | : Fi. en 
The echoed woes from diftant rocks re- 
ſound. $22 BEM Re 1 TER 


| » 
for- 
is 860 


And now, what impious ways my wiſhes te 
How they the monarch and the man 

ſook; * DES, . 
And how I followed an abandon'd will, | 
Through crooked paths, and fad retreats of 

in; 9s NI | A 
How Judah's daughters now, 

ſlaves, 1 8 85 15 
By turns my proſtituted bed receives; 
Through tribes of women how I looſely rang'd 
Impatient; lik'd to-night, to-morrow chang'dz 
And, by the inſtin& of capricious luſt, | 


now | foreign 


Enjoy'd, diſdain'd, was grateful, or unjuſt ; 
| | 


| 
| 
| 


When with the lewd Egyptian I adore 
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O, be theſe ſcenes from human eyes conceal/d, 
In clouds of decent filence juſtly veibdl 870 
O, be the wanton images con veyꝰd 
To black oblivion and eternal ſhade ! 
Or let their ſad epitome alone, HE: 
And outward lines, to future age be known, 
Enough to propagate the ſure belief, $75 
That 5 _ rs ſhame, and folly broods oer 
grief! | "roar 

Bury%d in ſloth, and loſt in eaſe, Ilayz 
The night I revelPd, and I ſept the dax. 
New heaps of fuel damp'd my kindling. free, 
And daily change extinguiſnh'd young deſires. 880 
By its own force deſtroy'd, fruition ceas'd ; 
And, always weary*d, I was never pleacd. 
No longer now does my neglected mind 
Its wonted ſtores and old ideas find, 1 


Fix'd judgment there no longer does abide, $95 


To take the true, or ſet the falſe afde. 
No longer does ſwift memory trace the cells, 


© Where ſpringing wit, or young invention, 


- dwells, ©. 
Frequent debauch to habitude prevails ; 


By ſad degrees impair'd, my vigour dies, 

Till I command no longer ev'n in vice. as? 
The women on my dotage build their ſway ; 

They aſk, I grant; they threaten, I obey, 

In regal garments now I gravely ſtride, 895 

Aw'd by the Perſan damſePs haughty pride: 

Now with the looſer Syrian dance and ſing, 

In robes tuck'd up, opprobrious to the king. 
Char m'd by their eyes, their manners I ac- 

quire, 62s 

And ſhape my fooliſhneſs to their deſire; goo 

Seduc'd and aw?d by the Philiſtine dame, 

At Dagon's ſhrine I kindle impious flame, 

With the Chaldean's charms her rites prevail, 

And curling frankincenſe aſcends to Baal, 

To each new harlot I new altars dreſs, . 905 

Andſerve her god, whoſe perſon I careſs. 
Where, my deluded ſenſe, was reaſon flown ? 

Where the high majeſty of David's throne ? 

Where all the maxims of eternal truth, _ 

With which the living Gop inform'd my 

youth, | : 910 


Vain idols, deities that ne/er before 

In IfracPs land had f xd their dire abodes, 

Beaſtly divinities, and droves of gods; 

Ofiris, Apis, powers that chew the cud, ' 915 

And dog Anubis, flatterer for his food ? | 

When in the woody hills forbidden ſhade 

I carv'd the marble, and invoked its aid; 

When in the fens to ſnakes and flies, with 
zeal | | 


Unworthy human thought, I proſtrate fell; 


To ſtrubs and plants my vile devotion paid, 
And ſet the bearded leek, to which I pray?d; - 
When to all beings ſacred rites were given, 
Forgot the Arbiter of earth and heaven ? ; 
Through theſe ſad ſhades, this chaos in my 


| And left his text, to dwell on my diſgrace. 935 


Each bard, each {re, did to his pupil ſing, 


I Fond the idea, and the thought is vain; 
Patience of toil, and love of virtue, fails. 890 


The riſiag motion of an infant ray 
Shot glimmering through the cloud, and promis 


* / 

And now, one moment able to refled, 
I found the king abandon'd to neglect, 3 

Seen — awe, and ſerv'd without ref. ſ 

pect. ; ES, TS 

I found my 2 amicably join 
To leſſen their defects by citing mine. 
| The prieſt with pity pray?d ior David's race; 


The father, whilſt he warn'd his erring ſon 
The fad examples which he ought to ſhun, 
Deſcrib'd, and only nam'd not, Solomon. 
A wiſe chnd better than a fooliſh king. gt 
Into myſelf my Reaſon's eye I tur d, 
And as I much reflected, much I mourn'd, 
A mighty king I am, an earthly god; 
Nations obey my word, and wait my nod: 
I raiſe er fink, impriſon or ſet free, 915 
And life or death depends on my decree, 


O'er Judab's king ten thouſand tyrants reign; 
Legions of luſt, and various powers of ill, 
Inſult the maſter's tributary will: 959 
And he, from whom the nations ſhould re- 
ceive . . 
Juſtice and freedom, lies himſelf a ſave, 
Tortur'd by cruel change of wild defres, 
1 by mad rage, and ſcorchd by brutal 
res. 
| O Reaſon! once again to thee I call; 955 
Accept my ſorrow, and retrieve my fall, | 
Wins thou ſay*tt, from Heaven receiv'd her 
irth, | . 
Her beams tranſmitted to the ſubject earth; 
Vet this great empreſs of the human ſoul 
Does only with imagin'd power control, 960 
If reſtleſs Paſſion by rebellious ſway 
Compels the weak uſurper to obey. _. 

O troubled, weak, and coward, as thou art, 
Without thy poor advice, the labouring heart 
To worſe extremes with ſwifter ſteps _ 

run, 6 ; 
Not ſav*d by virtue, yet by vice undone, 

Oft have 1 ſaid, the praiſe of doing well 
Is to the ear as ointment to the ſmell. * 
Now, if ſome flies perchance, however ſmall, 
Into the alabaſter urn ſhould fall. * Je 
The odours of the ſweets inclos'd would _ 
And ftench corrupt (fad change !) their pi 

| ſupply. 5 
So the leaſt faults, if mix'd with faireſt deed, 
Of future ill become the fatal ſeed 3 1 
Into the balm of pureſt virtue caſt, 975 
Annoy all life with one contagious blaſt, 

Loft Solomon! purſue this thought no more: 
Of thy paſt errors recolle d the ſtore 3 Muſt 
And ſlent weep, that, while the deathleſs ; 
Shall ſing the juft, ſhall o%er their heads diffule 
Perfumes with laviſh hand, ſhe ſhall proclaim 


925 | Thy crimes alone, and, to thy evil fame 


+] ſoul, 
Some ſeeds of light at length began to roll. 


* 


Impartial, ſcatter damps and poiſons on thy 


| name. 
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Awaking, therefore, as who leng had dream'd, 

Much of my women and their gods aſhanvd 3985 

From this abyſs of exemplary vice 

Reſolv'd, as time might aid my 
„„ EEE” f 

Again I bid the mournful goddeſs write 

The fond purſuit of fugitive delight; 

Bid her exalt her melancholy wing, 990 

And, rais'd from earth, and fav'd from paſſion; 


thou ght 5 to 


fin | 
Of aa hope by croſs event de ſtroy'd, 
Of uſeleſs wealth and greatneſs unenjoy'd, 
Of luſt and love, with their fantaſtic train, 
Their wiſhes, ſmiles, and looks, deceitful all, 
and vain. 


. 


Þ O r K. 
THE THIRD BOOK, 
THE ARGUMENT. | 
Solomon conſiders man through the ſeveral ſtages 
and conditions of life, and concludes in ge- 
neral, that we are all miſerable. He reflects 
more particularly upon the trouble and uncer- 
tainty of greatneſs and power 3 gives ſome in- 
ſtances thereof from Adam down to himſelf; 


** 


+ Which now the pile or ſepulchre contains; 


and ſtill concludes that all is Vanity. He rea- 


ſons again upon life, death, and a future be- 
ing; finds human wiſdom too imperfect to re- 
ſolve his doubts; has recourſe to religion; 
33 informed by an angel, what ſhall happen to 
himſelf, kis family, and his kingdomy till the 
redemption of Iſrael; and, upon the whole, 
reſolves to ſubmit his inquiries and anxieties to 


the will of his Creator. | 
OME then, my Soul; I cill thee by that 
a name; R 
"hou buſy thing, from whence I know I am z 
or, knowing what I am, I know thou art; 
vince that muſt needs exiſt, which can impart, 
But how cam'ſt thou to be, or whenee thy 
ſpring . | 5 
For various of thee prieſts and poets ſing. | 
Hear' it thou ſubmiſſive, but a lowly: birth, 
dome ſeparate particles of finer earth, 
A plain effect which nature muſt beget, 
As motion orders, and as atoms meet; 
Companion of the body?s good or ill, 
rom 5 of inſtinct, more than choice of 
will; a | 
Conſcious of fear or valour; joy or pain, 
As the wild courſes of the blood ordain; 
Who, as degrees of heat and cold prevail, 15 
In youth doſt flouriſh, and with age ſpalt fail; 
Til, mingled with thy partner's lateſt breath, 
Thou fiy?it diſſolv'd in air, and loſt ia death ? - - 
_ Or, if thy gregt exiſtence would aſpire 
0 cauſes more ſublime, of heavenly fre 
Wert thou a ſpark ſtruck off, a ſeparate ray, 
Ordaw?d to mingle with terreſtrial clay 5 
With it condemn'd for eertain years to ewell, 
grieve its frailties, and its pains to feel; 


Vo r. IV. 


20 


10 


Prone to forget the good, and blame the ill; Bo 
or ſadly cenſur'd in their curs'd debate, 


— 


* = 


19 * 


; 4 * . 

To teach it good and ill, diſgrace or fame, 25 
Pale it with rage, or redden it with ſname; 
To guide its actions with informing care, 
In peace to judge, to conquer in the war 3, 
Render it agile, witty, valianty ſage, : 
As fits the various courſe of human age 30 
Till as the egrthly part decays and falls, 1 
| The ' captive breaks her -priſon's mouldering 

walls; A 
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Hovers a while upon the ſad remains, 


Ard thence with liberty unbounded flies, 35 
8 to regain her native ſkies ? : 
hate?er thou art, where-e'er ordain' d to 


go, | 5 | 
(Points which we rather may diſpute than 
know), | ry As. 
Come on, thou little inmate of this breaſt, 
Which for thy ſake from paſſions I diveſt, 40 
For theſe, thou ſay*ft, raiſe all the ſtormy firife, 
Which hinder thy repoſe, and trouble Tife. 
Be the fair level of thy actions laid, 
As temperarce wills, and prudence may per- 
.- , -Tuade © 5 : 
Be thy affections undiſturb'd and clear, 45 
Guided to what may great or good appear, 
And try if life be worth the liver's care. 
Amaſs'd in man, there juſtly is beheld ._ 
What through the whole creati-n has excelPd + 
The life and growth of- plants, of beaſts. the 
ſenſe, - : = 50 
The angels forecaſt and intelligence: 
Say from theſe glorious ſeeds what harveſt 
flows, | 
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Recount our bleſſings, and compare our woes, 
Wounded, and fiying from _unpraQtis'd day 5 
8 65 
He by his tears and by his 6ghs complains; 
ö 
To pads the riper period of his age, 


In its true light let cleareſt reaſon ſee 
The man dragg'd out to act, and forc'd to be; 55 
Helpleſs and naked, on a woman's knees 
To be expos'd and rear'd as ſhe may pleaſe, 
Feel her neglect, and pine from her diſeaſe: 3 
His tender eye by too direct a ray | 
His heart aſſaulted by invading air, 
And beating fervent to the vital war: 
Jo his young ſenſe how various forms appear, 
That ſtrike his wonder, and excite his. fear: 
By his diſtortions he reveals his pains ; 
Till time and uſe aſſiſt the infant wretch, . : 
By broken words aud rudiments of ſpeech, 
His wants in plainer characters to ſhow, 
And paint more perfect figures of his woe 
Condemned to ſacri ce his childiſh years 
To babbling ignorante, and to empty fears: 
Acting his part upon a crowded ſtage; 3 
To laſting toil; expos'd, and endleſs cares, + 5 
To open dangers, and to ſecret ſnaresʒ * 
To malice which the vengeful foe intends, 
And the more dangerous love of ſeeming friends. 
His deeds examin'd by the people's will, 1 


Who, in the ſcorner's or the judge's ſeat, - 


F 


Dare to condemn the virtue which they have. 
Hhh 


0 
* 


4 


* 


Compell'd our common impotence to mourn, 


Naked * we muſt to-morrow lie, 


5 


» k 
» 


* 


© Paſs we the flow diſcaſe, and ſubtle pain, 
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Or, would he rather leave this frantic ſcene, 


And trees and beaſts prefer to courts and men, g5 


Certain to meet that worſt of evils, Thought; 
Different ideas to his memory brought, 
Some intricate as are the pathleſs woods, 
Impetuous ſome as the deſcending floods; 90 
With anxious doubts, witl. raging paſſions torn, 
No ſweet companion near, with whom to mourn, 
He hears the echoing rock return his ſighs, 

And from himſelf the frighted hermit flies, 

Thus, through what path ſoe%er of life we 
fove, Rl ; 95 

Rage epapenics our hate, and grief our love, 
ved with the preſent moment's heavy gloom, 
Why ſeek we brightneſs from the years to come? 

Diſturbꝰd and broken like a {ck man's ſicep, 

Our troubled thoughts to, diſtant proſpects leap, 

* Defirous ſtill what flies us to o*crtake, 101 
For hope is but the dream of thoſe that wake: 
But, looking back, we ſee the dreadful train 

Of woes anew, which were we to ſuſtain, 

We ſhould refuſe to tread the path again; 105 

Still adding grief, Kill counting from the firtt 

Judging the lateft evils till the worſt, _ 

And ſadly finding each progreſſive hour 

Heighten their number and augment their pow- 
cr, |; E ; 

Till, by one countleſs ſum of woes oppreſt, 110 

Hoary with cares, and ignorant of reſt, 5 
We find the vital ſprings relax'd and worn, ! 


In the remoteſt wood and lonely grot . 


N 3 


1 


Thus through the round of age to childhood 
we return; ä | 

Refle ing find, that naked from the womb 115 
We yeſterday came forth; that in the tomb 


Born to lament, to labour, and to die. | 
Paſs we the ills which each man feels or dreads, 

The weight or fallen or hanging oer our heads; 

The bear, the lion, terrors of the plain, 

The ſheepfold ſcatter'd, and the ſhepherd ſlain 

235 uent errors of the pathleſs wood. 

giddy precipicęe, and the dangerous flood; 

The noiſome peſtilence, that in open war 125 
errible marches through the mid-day air, 

And featters death; the arrow that by night 

Cuts the dank mi:t, and fatal wings its flight; 

The 'billowing ſnow, and violence of the 


That from the hills diſperſe their dreadfvl /; 
ſtore, zo 


And oer the vales collected ruin pour; . 
That worm that gaaws the ripening fruit, ſad | 
gueſt, 155 
r or locuſt, hurtful to infeſt : 
The blade: while huſk elude the tiller's care, 
And eminence of want diſtinguiſhes the year. 135 


Which our weak frame is deftin*d to ſuſtain ; 
The cruel ſtone with congregated war 

\ Tearing his bloody way; the cold catarrh, 
With frequent impulſe, and continued ſtrife, 140 
Weakening the waſted ſeats of irkſome life; 
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The gout's fierce rack, the burning fever“ 


rage, 2 f 

The ſad experience of decay; and age, 
Herſelf the ſoreſt ill: while death and eaſe, 
Oft® and in vain invok'd or to appeaſe ts 
Or end the grief, with haſty wings recede 
From the vext patient and the fickly bed. 

Naught ſhall it profit, that the charming fair, 
Angelic, ſofteſt work of Heaven, draws near 


* | To the cold ſtaking paralytic hand, 100 


Senſeleſs of beauty?s touch, or love's command; 
Nor longer apt or able to fulbl 

The dictates of its feeble maſters will, 
Nought {all the pſaltry and the harp avail, 
The pleaſing ſong, or well-repeated tale, 155 
When the quick ſpirits their warm march for- 

bear, | Wy 
And numbing coldneſs has unbrac'd the ear. 
The verdant riſing of the flowery hill, 
The vale enamell'd, and the cryſtal ritl, 
The ocean rolling and the ſhelly ſhore, 169 
Beautiful objects, ſhall delight no more, 
When the lax'd finews of the Meare eye 
n lie. 


| In watery damps or dim ſuffuſo 


Day follows night; the clouds return again 
. the falling of the latter rain 163 
ut to the aged - blind ſhall neꝰ er return 
Grateful viciſſitude: he ſtill muſt mourn 
The ſun, the moon, and every ftarry light, 
Eclips'd to him, and loſt in everlaſting night, 
Behold where age?s wretched victim hies, 179 
See his head trembling, and his half-clowd 
eyes; | 
Frequent for breath his panting boſom heaves; 
To broken ſleep his remnant ſenſe he gives, 
And only by his pains, awaking, finds be 
lives. N 


Loos'd by devouring time, the ſilver cord 175 
Diſſever'd lies; unhonour'd from the board 
The cryſtal urn, when broken, is thrown by, 
And apter utenſils their place ſupply. 

Theſe things and thou muſt ſhare one qual 

lot, | 

Die and be loſt, corrupt and be forgot; 130 
While ſtill another and another race 

Shall now-ſupply, and now give up the place; 
From earth all came, to earth muſt all return, 
Frail as the cord, and brittle as the urn. 

But be the terror of theſe ills ſuppreſsd, 185 

And view we man with health and vigour ble: 
Home he returns „ ith the decliniog Tun, 

His deſtin'd taſk of labour hardly done; 

Goes forth again with the aſcending ray, 
Again his travel for his bread to pay, 199 J 
And find the ill ſufficient to the day. 

Haply at night he does with horror ſhun 

A widow?d daughter or a dying ſon 3 p 
His neighbour's offspring he to-morrow 3 
And doubly feels his want in their increase 195 
The next day, and the next, he muſt attend 
His foe trinmphant, or his buried friend. 
In every act and turn of life be feels a 
Public calamities, or houſhold ils 3 


The due reward to juſt defert refus*d, 200 


| The truſt betray d, the nuptial bed abus'd 3 


160 
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The judge corrupt, the long- depending cauſe, 
And doubtful iĩſſue of miſconftrued laws; 
The crafty turns of a diſhoneſt ſtate, x, 
And violent will of the wrong-doing. great; 205 
The venom'd tongue, injurious to his fame, 
Which nor can wiſdom ſhun, nor fair advice re- ; 
claim. c 
Eſteem we theſe, my friends, event and 
chance, 0 

Produc'd as atoms from their fluttering dance ? 
Or higher yet their eſſence may we draw 210 
From deſtin*d order and eternal law ? _ 
Again, my Muſe, the cruel doubt repeat: 
Spring they, I ſay, from accident or fate? 
Vet ſuch we find they ere as can control 
The ſervile act ions of our wavering ſoul: 215 
Can fright, can alter, or ean chain, the will; 
Their ills all built on life, that fundamental ill. 

O fatal ſearch ! in whieh the labouring mind, 
Sill preſs'd with weight of woe, {till hopes to 


8 


fin | 
A ſhadow of delight, a dream of peace, 220 
From years of pain one moment of releaſe ; 
Hoping at leaſt ſhe may herſelf deceive, 
Againſt experience willing to believe, 9 
Defrous to rejoice, eondemn'd to grie ve. 
Happy the mortal man, who now at laſt 225 | 
Has through this doleful vale of miſery paſt, 
Who to his deſtinꝰd ſtage has carry*d on i 
The tedious load, and laid his burden down 
Whom the cut braſs, or wounded marble, ſhews 
Vigor o'er Life, and all her train of woes, 230 
He, happier yet, who, privileg'd by Fate 
To ſhorter labour and a lighter weight, | 
Receiv'd but yeſterday the gift of breath, 
Order d to-morrow to return to death. 
But O! beyond defcription happieſt he, 235 
Wo ne%r muſt roll on life's tumultuous ſea; 
Who, with blefs*d freedom, from the general) 
doom | | ) 8 
Exempt, muſt never force the teeming m_ 
Nor ſee the ſun, nor fink into the tomb 
Who breathes, muſt ſuffer ; and who thinks; 
- muſt mourn; 240 
And he alone is bleſs?d, who neꝰer was born. 
« Yet in thy turn, thou frowning Preacher, 


* 


« hear: 


Are not theſe general maxims too ſevere? 
* ay : cannot power feeure its owner's bliſs ? 
© And is not wealth the potent fire of peace ? ! 
Are victors bleſs'd with fame, or kings with ſ 
te eaſe ? 
| tell thee, life is but one common care, 
7 d man was born to ſuffer, and to fear. 
. But is no rank, no ftation, no degree, 
From this eontagious taint of ſorrow free? 
None, mortal ! none, Yet in a bolder ſtrain 
me this melancholy truth maintain. 
thence, ye world] y and profane, retire ; 
of adapt my voice, and raiſe my lyre, 
"q notions not by vulgar ear receiv'd : 255 
. ſtill muſt covet life, and be deceiv'd : 
3 very fear of death ſhall make you tr 
— atch the ſhade of immortalit y; | 
p [ing on earth to linger, and to ſave 
"it of its prey from the devouring grave 3 260 
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419 


To thoſe who may furvive you to bequeath 
Something entire, in ſpite of Time and Death z 


A fancy'd kind of being to retrieve, 


Ard in a book, or from a building, live, 

Falfe hope! vain labour! let fome ages fly, 265. 
The dome ſhall moulder, and the volume die: 
Wretehes, ſtill taught, ftil will ye think it 


ſtrange, 


„That all the parts of this great fabric change, 


Quit their old ſtation, and pri mæval frame, 


And loſe their ſhape, their eſſence, and their 


name? = 270 
Reduce the ſong: our hopes, our joys, are 
vain; ; 


Our lot is forrow, and our portion pain. 


What pauſe from woe, what hopes of comfort 


bring, 


The name of wiſe or great, of judge or king ? 
What is a king ?—a man condemn'd to bear 255 


The public burden of the nation's care; 


Now crown'd ſome angry faction to 'appeaſe 3 


Now falls a victim to the people's eaſe ; 
From the firſt blooming of his ill- taught youth, 


N ouriſh'd in flattery, and eftrang*d from truth 5 


At home ſurrounded by a ſervile crowd, 231 
Prompt to abuſe, and in detraction loud | 
Abroad begirt with men, and ſwords, and ſpears, 


His very ſtate acknowledging his fears; 


Marching amidſt a thouſand guards, he ſhews 

His ſecret terror of a thouſand foes ; 

In war, however prudent, great, or brave, 

To blind events And fickle chance a flave 3 

Seeking to ſettle what for ever flies, | 

Sure of the toil, uncertain of the prize, 290 

But he returns with conqueſt on his hrow, 

Brings up the triumph, and abſolyes the vow : 

The captive generals to his car were ty'd ; 

The joyful citizens tumultuous tide, 

Echoing his glory, gratify his pride, 295 

What is this triumph ? madneſs, ſhouts, and 
| noiſe, | : TR 

One great collection of the people's voice. 

The wretches he brings back in chains relate 

What may to-morrow be the victor's fate; 

The fpoils. and trophies, borne before him, 3 

ſhew r | 309 [ 

National loſs, and epidemic woe; | 

Various diſtreſs, which he and his may know. 

Does he not mourn the valiant thouſands ſlain, 

The heroes, once the glory of the plain, 

Left in the conflict of the fatal day, 305 

Or the wolf 's portion, or the vulture's prey? 

Does he not weep the laurel which he wears, 

Wet with the ſoldiers blood, and widows tears? 


See, where he comes, the darling of the war l 
See millions crowding round the gilded car! 310 
In the vaſt joys of this ceſtatie hour, 

And full fruition of fucceſsful power, 
One moment and one thought might let him 


ſcan | 1 

The various turns of life, and fickle ſtate of 
man. 

Are the dire images of ſad diſtruſt, 313 


And popular change, obſcur'd amid the duſt 
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420 


That riſes from the viftor's rapid whee] ? 
Can the loud clarion or ſhrill tife repel 


The inward eries of care? can Nature's voice 
Plaintive be drown'd or leſſen'd in the noiſe; 320 


Though ſhouts of thunder loud afflict the air, 


Stun the birds now releasd, and ſhake the ivory 


chair? | 
Yor crowd (he might reflect), yon? joyful 
crowd, 8 | 

Pleas'd with my honours, in my praiſes loud, 
(Should fleeting victory to the vanquiſh*d go, 325 
Sbould the depreſs my arms, and raiſe the fot) 
Would for that foe with equal ardour wait 
At the high palace, or the crowded gate ; | 
With reftleſs rage would pull my ſtatues down, 
And caſt the braſs ancw to his renown, 330 

O impotent defire of worldly fway !- 

hat I, who make the triumph of to-day, 

lay of to-morrow's pomp one part appear, 
Ghaſtly with wounds, and lifeleſs on the bier! 
Then (vileneſs of mankind !) then of all theſe, 
Whom- my dilated eye with labour ſees, © 236 
Would one, alas ! repeat me 150g or great, 
Waſh my pale body, or bewail my fate? 
Or, march'd I chain'd behind the hoftile car, 

he vicor?s paſtime, and the ſport of war, 340 

ould one, would one his pitying ſorrow lend, 

Cr de ſo poor, to own he was my friend ? 

Avails it then, O Reaſon, to be wiſe ? 
To ſee this oruel ſcene with quicker eyes; 
To know with more diſtinction to complain, 345 
And have ſuperior ſenſe in feeling pain? 
Let us revolye that roll with ſtricteſt eye, 
Where ſafe from time diflinguiſh'd actions lie; 
Aud judgs if greatneſs be exempt from pain, 


Or pleaſure ever may with power remain. 4350 


Adam, great type, for whom the world was 
made, 


| The faireſt bleſſing to, his arms copvey'd, 


A charming Wife; and air, and ſea, and land, 
And all that move therein to his command 
Renderꝰd obedient : fay, my penſve Muſe, 355 
What did theſe golden promiſes produce? 
2 taſting life, he was of joy beteav'd: 

ne day, I think, in paradiſe he liv'd ; * 
Deſtinꝰd the next his journey to purſue, 
Where wounding thoxns and curſed thiſtles 

„ | 360 
Ere yet be egrns his bread, a-down his brow 
Inclin d to earth, his laboyring ſweat muſt tiow ; 
His limbs muſt ache, with daily toils oppreſs'd 
Ere long-wiſh'd night brings neceſſary reſt. 
Still viewing with regret his darling Eve, 365 
He for her ſollies and his own muſt grieve; 
Bewailing ſtill afreſh their haplefs choice; 
His ear ot” frighted with the image d voice 
Cf Heaven, when frſt it thunder d; oft" his 
view + 15 

Aghaſt, as when the infant lightning flew, 470 
And the ſtern Cherub ſtopp'd the ſatal road, 
Arm d with the flames of an avenging God. 
His younger ſon on the polluted ground, 
Firit-fruit of death, lies plaintive of a wound 
Given by a brother's hand: his eldeſt birth 375 
Flies, marz'd by Heaven, a fugitive er earth, 
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Yet why theſe ſorrows heap'd upon the fire, 
Becomes nor man, nor angel, to inquire, 


tume : | 

The ſon till added to the father's crime; 390 
Till God aroſe, and, great in anger, ſaid, 
Lo! it repenteth me, that man was made ! 
Withdraw thy light, thou ſun! be dark, ye ſkies! 
And from your deep abyſs, ye waters, riſe! 

The frighted aogels heard th' Almghty Lord, 
And over the earth from wrathful vials pour'd 
Tempeſts and ftorms, obedient to his word, 
Mean time, his providence to Noah gave 
The guard of all that he deſign'd to ſave. 


Contemn'd the waves, and triumpb'd o'er the 


flood, 399 
The winds fall ſilent, and the waves decreaſe, 
The dove brings quiet, and the olive peace; 
Vet ſtill his heart does inward ſorrow feel, 
Which taith alone forbids him to reveal. 393 
If on the backward world his views are caſſ, 


1 Tis death diffus'd, and-univerſal waſte, 


Preſent (ſad proſpect) can he aught deſcry, 
But (what affects his melancholy eye) 
The beauties of the ancient fabric loſt, 400 
In chains of craggy hill, or lengths of dreary 
coaſt ? | ; 
While, to high Heaven his | pious breathings 
turn'd, - ; | 
Weeping he hop'd, and ſacrificing mourn'd; 
When of God's image only eight he found 
Snatch'd from the watery: grave, and ſav'd from 
nations droww?d ; 8 405 
And of three ſons, tlie future hope of earth, 
The ſeed whence' empires muſt receive their 
hehe ” 1 | 
One he foreſees excluded heavenly grace, 
And marked with curſes, ſatal to his race! 
Abraham, 'potent prince, the friend of God, 
Of human ills muſt bear the deſtin'd load; 
By blood and battles muſt his power maintain, 
And ſlay the monarchs ere he rules the plain; 
Muſt deal juſt portions of a ſervile life 
To a proud handmaid and a peeviſh wife; 415 


| Muſt with the mother leave the weeping ſon, 


In want to wander, aud in wilds to groan 
Muſt take his other child, his age's hope, 
To trembling Moriah's. melancholy top, 
Order'd to dfench his knife in filial blood, 420 
Deſtroy his heir, or diſobey his God. 
Moſes beheld that God; buy how beheld ? 
The Deity in radiant þeams conceal'd, 
And clouded in a deep abyfs of light ) 
While preſent, too ſevere for human fight, 425 z 
Nor ſtaging longer than one bwilk-wing a 
night. e 1 

The followin g days, and mouths, and yeirs 

decreed . 5 RA. > 19 
To ferce encounter, and to toilfome deed. 
His youth with wants and hardſt-ips muſt engas*) 
Plots and rebellions muſt difturb his age: 45? 
Some Corah {till aroſe, ſome rebel ſlave, 
Prompter to fink the ſtate, than he to ſave : 


And Ifrael did his rage ſo far provoke, 


| That what the godhead wrote, the prophet broke, 


Each age ſinn'd on; and guilt advanc'd with 


Exempt from general doom the patriarch ſtood, | 
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His voice ſcarce heard, his dictates ſcarce be- 


What heart can think the grief which he ſuſ- 


Wich long has labour'd in this penſwe breaſt : 
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liev'd, | 2 435 
in camps, in arms, in pilgrimage, he liv'd; , 
And dy2d obedient to ſevereſt law, | 
Forbid to tread the promis*d land he ſaw. 
My father's liſe was one long line of care, 
A ſcene of danger, and a Rate of war. 440 
Alarnod, expos'd, his childhood muſt engage 
The bear's rough gripe, and foaming lion's rage. 
By various turns his threaten'd youth muſt fear 
Golial's lifted ſword, and SauPs emitted ſpear. 
Forlorn he muſt and perſecuted fly, 


In ſolemn ſtate to parricide 1 riſe, 


Fraternal blood by my direction ſpilt; 


| The ſword was pointed by the king's command, 


But from a long ſincerity of grief. 


445 

Cliuab the ſteep mountain, in the cavern 1 

And o:ten atk, and be refus'd, to die, 

For ever, from his manly toll, are known 

The weight of power, and anguiſh of a crown. 

What tongue can ſpeak the reſtleſs monarcb's 
woes, 

When God and Nathan were declar'd his foes ? 

Wien every object his offence re vibd, 

The huſband murder'd, and the wife defbd, 

The parent's fins impreſs'd upon the dying ( 
child ? 5 | 


tain'd, 455 
When the king's crime brought vengeance on 
the land ; | Is 
And the inexorable prophet's voice 
Cave famine, plague, or war, and bid him fix 
his choice ? | 5 
He dy'd; and, oh! may no reflection ſhed 
Its poiſonous venom on the royal dead! 460 
Yet the unwilling truth muſt be expreſsd, 


Dying, he added to my weight of care ; 

He made me to his crimes undouhted heir; 

Left his unfniſh'd murder to his ſon, 

Aud Joab's blood entaibd on Judab's crown, 

Young as I Was, I haſted to fulfl 

The cruel dictates of my parent's will, 

Of his fair deeds a diſtant view I took, s 

But turnd the tube, upon his faults to look, 440 

Forgot his youth, ſpent in his country's cauſe, 

His care of right, his . reverence to the Jaws ; 

But could with joy his. years of folly trace, 

pos and old in Bathſheba's embrace; 

ould 19 him, where=&er he ſtray'd from 
good, 2 | | 

And cite his ſad example, whilft I trod 

Paths open to deceit, and trackd with blood, 

won docile to the ſecret acts of ill, 3 

With ſmiles I could betray, with temper Eill; 

daon in a brother could a rival view, 

Watch all lis acts, and all his ways purſue. 1 8 

In vain for life he to the altar fled: 

Ambtion and. reyenge have certain ſpeeg. | 

Ev'n _ my ſoul, ev'n there he ſhould have 
ell, 2 3 = 

But that my intereſt did my rage conceal. 495 

Doubling my crime, I promiſe, and deceive, 

Purpoſe to ſay, whilſt ſwearing to forgive. 

Treaties, perſuaGons, Gghs, and tears, are vain 

With a mean lie curs'd vengeance I ſuſtain, 

Join fraud to force, and policy to power, 


465 


490 


Blood only ſtopp'd, and interrupted breath; 


| Their fleeting forms ſcarge ſooner found than 


| So life but opens how, and now decays : 


Dread not Deatb's anger, but expect his power; 


| To ſuch advice the reaſoner fill replies. 


480 


Again to nothing, when this vital breath, 
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And, as God hves, this day my brother dies, 
Be witneſs to my tears, celeitial Muſe ; 
In vain I would forget, in vain excuſe, 495 
In vain on Joab's head transfer the guilt: \ 
The deed was acted by the ſubjeQ's hand; 


af 
* 


Mine was the murder; it was mine alone: 500 
Years of contrition muſt the crime atone; 
Nor can my guilty ſoul expect relief, 
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With an imperfect hand, and trembling heart, 
Her love of truth fuperior to her art, 50% 
Already the reflecting Muſe has trac'd | 
The mournful fgures of my actions paſt. 
The peaſive JO has already taught 
How vain is hope, and how vexatious thought; 
From growing childhood to declining age, 5 10 
How tedious eyery ſtep, how gloomy every ſtage, 
This courſe of vanity almoſt complete, 
Tir'd in the field of life, I hope retreat 
In the ſtill ſhades of death: for dread and pain, 
And griefs, will find their ſhafts elanc'd in 
vain, 5 515 
And their points broke, retorted from the head, 
Safe in the grave, and free among the dead. 
Yet tell me, frighted reaſon ! what is death ? 


The utmoſt limit of a narrow fpan, 
And end of motion which with life began. 
As ſmoke that riſes from the kindling fires 
Is ſeen, this moment, and the next expires 3 
As empty clouds by rifing winds are toſt, 


520 


loſt; 525 
So vaniſhes our ſtate, ſo paſs our days 
The cradle and the tomb, alas ! ſo nigh, 
To live, is ſcarce diſtiuguiſh'd from to die. 

Cure of the miſer's wiſh, and coward's fear, 
Death only ſhews us what we knew was near. 531 
With courage therefore view the pointed hour, 


Nor nature's law with fruitleſs ſorrow mourn, 
But die, O mortal man ! for thou waſt born. 535 
Cautious through doubt, by want of courage 

' wiſe, | . 


Yet meaſuring all the long-continued ſpace, 
Every ſucceſſive day's repeated pate, 
Since Time frit ſtarted from his priſtine goal, 540 
Till he bad reach'd that hour wherein my ſoul 
Join'd to my body ſwelbd the womb; I was 
(At leaſt I think ſo) nothing: muſt I paſs 


Ceaſing, conhgns me oer to reſt and death? 545 
Muſt the whole man, amazing thought! return 
To the cold marble, or contracted urn? 
And never ſhall thoſe particles agree, 
That were in life this individual he? 
But, ſever'd, muſt they join the general maſs, 
Through other forms and ſhapes ordain'd ef 
paſs, 125 N 


Till, of the deſtinꝰd fugitive lecure, 


* 


| $51 
| Nor thought nor image kept of what he was? 


Y 3 : 
A meteor ſhooting from the ſummer ſky; 580 


422 


Does the great word, that gave him ſenſe, or- 
dain hy 
That life ſhall never wake that ſenſe again ? 
And will no power his finking fpirits fave 555 
From the dark caves of death, and chambers of 
the grave? | 
Each evening I behold the ſetting ſun 
With downward ſpeed into the ocean run : 
Yet the ſame light (paſs but ſome fleeting hours) 
Exerts his vigour, and renews his powers; 560 
Starts the bright race again : his conſtant flame 
Riſes and ſets, returning ſtill the ſame, 7 
Lmark the various fury, of the winds ; | 
Theſe neither ſeaſons guide, nor order binds; 
They now dilate, and now contract their force; 
Various their ſpeed, but endleſs is their courſe, 566 
From his firſt fountain and beginning ouze, 


Don to the ſea each brook and torrent flows: 


Through ſundry drops or leave or ſwell the 
ſtream, | 

The whole ſtill runs, with equal pace, the ſame ; 

Still other waves ſupply the riſing urns, 571 


And the eternal flood no want of water mourns, |: 
Why then muſt man obey the ſad decree, | 


Which ſubje&s neither ſun, nor wind, nor ſea? 
A flower, that does with opening morn ariſe, 
And, flouriſhing the day, at evening dies; 576 
A winged eaſtern blaſt, juſt ſæimming oer 
The ocean's brow, and ſinking on the ſhoxye ; 
A fire, whoſe flames through crackling ſtubble 
fl 


4 


A bowl adown the bending mountain roll'd; 
A bubble breaking, and a fable told; 
A noon-tide ſhadow, and a midnight dream; 
Are emblems, which with ſemblance apt pro- 
claim EE | 
Our earthly courſe ; but, O my ſou}! ſo faſt 585 
Muſt life run off, and death for ever lait? 
This dark opinion, ſure, is too confined; 
Elſe whence this hope, and terror of the mind? 
Does ſomething ſtill, and ſomewhere yet remain, 
Reward or puniſhment, delight or pain? 590 
Say: ſhall our relicks ſecond birth receive? 
Sleep we to wake, and only die to live? | 
When the ſad wite has clos'd her huſband”s eyes, 
And pierc'd the echoing vault with doleful cries, 
Lies the pale corpſe not yet entirely dead, 665 
The ſpirit only from the body fled 
The grofler part of heat and motion void, 
To be by fre, or worm, or time, deftroy'ds 


The ſoul, immortal ſubſtance, to remain, 


Conſcious of joy, and capable of pain? 600 
And, if her acts have been directed well, 
While with her friendly clay ſhe deign'd to dwell; 
Shall ſhe with ſafety reach her priſtine ſeat ? 
Find her reſt endleſs, and her bliſs complete? 
And, while the bury'd man we idly mourn, 605 
Do angels joy to ſee his better half return? 
But, if ſhe has deform'd this earthly life 
With murderous rapine, and ſeditious ſtrife, 
Amaz'd, repuls'd, and by thoſe angels driven 
From the zthereal ſcat, and bliſsful heaven, 610 
In everlaſting darkneſs muſt ſhe lie, : 


Still more unhappy that the cannot dic ? 


{ Unequal thought! whilſt 
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Amid two ſeas, on one ſmall point of land, 
Weary'd, uncertain, and amaz'd, we ſtand: 
On either ſide our thoughts inceſſant turn? 6136 
Forward we dread, and Toking back we mourn; 
Loſing the preſent in this dubious haſte, 
And loſt ourſelves betwixt the future and the paſt, 
Theſe cruel doubts contending in my breaſt, 
My reaſon ſiaggering, and my hopes oppreſsd, 
Once more, I ſaid, once more I will inquire, 
What is this little, agile, pervious fire, | 
This fluttering motion, which we call the Mind! 
How does ſhe act? and where is fe confin'd? 
Have we the power to guide her as we pleaſe? 
Whence then thoſe evils, that obſtruct our eaſe? 
We happineſs purſue ; we fly from pain; 627 
Vet the purſuit, and yet the flight, is vain : 


And, while poor Nature labours to be bleſt, 


By day with pleaſure, and by night with reſt, 
Some ſtronger power eludes our ſickly will, 641 
Daſp ing our rifing hope with certain ill; 
And makes us with reflective trouble ſee, 
; That all is deſtin'd, which we fancy fre. 
That Power ſuperior then, which rules our 
mind, 
Is his decree by human prayer inclin'd? 
Will he for ſacrifice our forrows eaſe ? 
And can our tears reverſe his firm decrees ? 
Then let religion aid, where reaſon fails; 
Throw loads of incenſe in, to turn the ſcales; 640 
And let the ſilent ſanctuary ſhew, 
; What from the babbling ſchools we may not 


'  Inow, | 
How man may ſhun or bear his deſtinꝰd part of 
wWoe. | | 


What ſhall amend, or what abſolve, our fate? 
| Anxious we hover in a mediate ſtate, 645 
' Betwixt infinity and nothing, bounds, > 
| Or boundleſs terms, whoſe doubtful ſenſe con- 
FCC 
all we apprehend 

Is, that our hopes muſt rife, our ſorrows a 
As our Cfeator deigns to be our friend. 
J faid and inftant bad the prieſts prepare 


proceed to form the choir ; 655 


| The ſacred hymn performed, my promis/d vow 
I 


care 
p and are: 


and are no more: 
| 673 


$ 
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Thou, that canſt ſtill the raging of the ſeas, 
Chain up the winds, and bid the tempeſts ceaſe ! 
Redeem - my ſhipwreck'd ſoul from raging 

_ guſts x 5 675 
of cruel paſſion and deceitful luſts: | 
From ſtorms of rage and dangerous rocks of 
ide, | 
Let thy ſtrong hand this little veſſel guide 
(it was thy hand that made it) through the tide 
Impetuous of this life: let thy command 680 
Direct my courſe, and bring me ſafe to land 
If, while this weary*d fleſh draws fleeting 
A „ | 
Not fatisfy2d with life, afraid of death, \ 
It haply be thy will, that I ſhould know 
Glimpſe of delight, or pauſe from anxious woe ;. 


From Now, from inftant Now, great Sire! diſ- 


pel- * 686 

The clouds that preſs my ſoul; from Now 

reveal 

A gracious beam of light; from Now inſpire 

My tongue to ſing, my hand to touch the lyre 3 

My open thought to joyous proſpects raiſe, 690 

And for thy mercy let me ſing thy praiſe, 

Or, if thy will ordains I ſtill ſhall wait 

Some new Hereafter and a future ſtate, 

Permit me ſtrength, my weight of woe to bear, 

And raiſe my mind ſuperior to my care, 695 

Let me, howeꝰ er unable to explain 

The ſecret labyrinths of thy ways to man, 

With humble zeal conleſs thy awful power; 

Still weeping hope, and wondering ſtill adore, 

80 in my conqueſt be thy might declar'd, 700 

And for thy juſtice be thy name rever' d. 

My prayer ſcarce ended, a ſtupendous gloom 
Darkens the air; loud thunder ſhakes the dome. 
To the beginning miracle ſucceed 
An awful flence and religious dread. 405 
Sudden breaks forth a more than common day; 
The ſacred wood, which on the altar lay, - | 
Untouch'd, unlighted, glows — 

Ambrofal odour, ſuch as never flows 

From Arab's gum, or the Sabzan roſe, 

Does round the air evolving ſcents diffuſe : 

The holy ground is wet with heavenly dews : 

Celettial muſic (ſuch Jeſſides? lyre, h 

Such Miriam's timbrel, would in vain require) 

Strikes to my thought through my admiring 
ear, | i 715 

With eeſtaey too fine, and pleaſure hard to bear. 
aud lo! what ſees my raviſh'd eye? what feels 
My wonch ring ſoul? An opening cloud reveals 
An heavenly torn, embody?d, and array*d 
With robes of light, 1 heard. The angel 

ſaid: „ 1 720 

Ceaſe, man of woman born, to hope relief 
From daily trouble and continued grief; 

0 hope of joy deliver to the wind, 5 
uppreſs thy paſſions, and prepare thy mind: 
re and familiar with misfortune grow, 725 
Wee e ard inur'd to woe; 1 

eakening toil and hoa e overcome, 

de thy decreaſe, and he de tomb; 

de to thy children tumult, ſtrife, and war, 
Tins of toil, and legacies of care; 730 


710 


Or meaſur'd by their ruin, Yonder throne, 


433 


Send the ſucceſſive ills through ages down, 
And let each weeping father tell his ſon, 
That deeper ſtruck, and more diſtinctly griev'd, 
He muſt aug ment the ſorrows he receiv'd, 

The child, to whoſe ſucceſs thy hope is 

bound, 5 735 

Ere thou art ſcarce interr'd, or he is croyn'd, 
To luſt of arbitrary ſway inclin*d 
(That curſed poiſon to the 282 mind !) 
Shall from thy dictates and his duty rove, 
And loſe his great defence, his people's love; 74 
Ill-counſebd, vanquiſn'd, <ugitive, diſgrac'd, 
Shall mourn the fame of Jacob's ſtrength eflac'd ; 
Shall ſgh the king diminiſn'd, and the crown 
With leſſen'd rays deſcending to his ſon ; * 
Shall ſee the wreaths, his grandfire knew to 

, reap , 
By aftive toll and military ſweat, 
Pining, incline their ſickly leaves, and ſhed 
Their falling honours from his giddy head ; 
By arms or prayer unable to aſſuage : 
Domeſtic horror and inteſtine rage, 750 
Shall from the victor and the vanquiſh'd fear, 
From Iſrael's arrow, and from Judatrs ſpear ; 
Shall caſt his weary*d limbs on Jordan's flood, 
By brother's arms diſturb'd, and ftain'd with 


kindred- blood. 
Hence labouring years ſhall weep their deſ- 
tinꝰd race, ; 55 


7 
Charged with ill omens, ſully*d with diſgrace, 
Time, by neceſſity compelb'd, ſhall go 
Through ſcenes of war, and epochas of woe, 
The empire, leflen'd in a parted ſtream, 
Shall loſe its courſe— ; 760 
Indulge thy tears: the Heathen ſpall blaſpheme; 
| Judah ſhall fall, oppreſs'd by grief and ſhame, 
And men ſhall from her ruins know her fame, 
New Egypts yet and ſecond bonds remain, 
A harſher Pharaoh, and a heavier chain. 5765 
Again, obedient to a dire command, __— 
Thy captive ſuns ſhall leave the promis'd land. 
Their name more low, their ſervitude more vile, 
Shall on Euphrates? bank renew the grief of 
Nile. 
"Theſe pointed ſpires, that wound the ambi- 
ent ſky, | , 70 
(Inglorious change !) ſhall in deſtruction lie 
Low, levelPd with the duſt 3 their heights un- 
known. | 


For laſting glory built, defign*d the ſeat | 
Of kings for ever bleſt, for ever great, 775 
"Remov?d by the invader's barbarous hand, 

Shall grace his triumph in a foreign land. 

The tyrant ſhall demand yon? facred load 

Of gold, and veſſels ſet apart to Gop, 

Then, by vile hands to common uſe de- 
„ l 780 
Shall ſend them flowing round his drunken 

feaſt, : . 4 
With facrilegious taunt, and impious jet, ' ö 
Twice fourteen ages ſhall their way complete; 
Empires by various turns ſhall riſe and ſet : 
While thy abandon'd tribes ſhall only know 485 


A different maſter, 'and a change of wee, 


744 
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1 With down - caſt eye - Iids, and with looks aghaſt, 
Shall dread the future or bewail the paſt. 
Afflicted Iſrael ſtall fit weeping down, 
; Faſt by the ſtreams where BabeVs waters run; 
Their harps upon the neighbouring willows 
1 4 „hung, VF 
1 Nor joyous hymn encouraging their tongue, 
Nor cheerful dance their feet; with toil ops 
| preſs'd, . | . | 
| Their weary'd limbs aſpiring but to reſt. 


| | fa the reflective ſtream the Gghing bride, 595 
| —_ her charms impair'd, abaſh*d, ſhall 
| 5 ide : * 
| | Her penſive head; and in her languid fa =» 
Fa The bridegroom ſhall foreſee his ſickly race, } 
[ While ponderous fetters vex their eloſe em- ( 
3 brace. ö . 
With irkſome anguiſh then your prieſts mall 
mourn. ä 825 800 
Their long-neglected ſeaſts deſpair'd return, 
And ſad oblivion of their ſolemn days. 


Thenceforth their voices they ſhall only raiſe, 
Louder to weep. By day, your frighted ſeers 
iz Shall call for fountains to expreſs their tears, 80 5 
| And with their eyes were foods; by night, from 
| dreams 3 „ 
| Of opening gulphs, black . ſtorms, and raging 
_ flames, 5 3 
| Starting amaz?d, ſhall to the people ſhew 
Emblems of heavenly wrath, and myſtic types 
of woe. | 
The captives, as their tyrant ſhall require 8 10 
That they ſhould breathe the ſong, and touch 
5 5M * 


Shall ſay: ean Jacob's ſervile race rejoice, 
Untun'd the muſick, and diſus*d' the voice? | 
_ What can we play (they ſhall fliſcourſe), how 
' e ANG „ 
In 1 lands, and to a barbarbus king? $15 
We and our. fathers, from our childhood bred 
To watch the cruel victor's eye, to dread 
The arbitrary laſh, to bend, to grieve, 
(Out-caft of mortal race!). can we conceive 
Image of aught delightful, ſoft, or gay? $20 
Alas! when we have to l'd the longſome day, 
The fulleſt bliſs our hearts aſpire to know 
| Is but ſome interval from active woe, 
_— In broken reſt and ſtartling ſleep to mourn, 
Till morn, the tyrant, and the ſcourge, return. 
Bred up in in grief, can pleaſure be our 
theme? . „ ! 
Our endleſs anguiſh does not nature claim? 
Reaſon and ſorrow are to us the ſame, 
Alas! with wild agnazement we require, 
If idle Folly was not Pleaſure's fire ? 
Madneſs, we fancy, gave an ill-tim'd birth 
To grinning Laughter, and to frantic Mirth... 
This is the ſeries of perpetual woe, | 
Which thou, alas! and thine, are born to know, 
Muftrious wretch ! repine not, hor reply: $35 
View not what Heaven ordains with Realor's | 


eye. 
Too bright the object is; the diſtance is too high. 
The man, who would reſolve the work of fate, 


830 
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Stop thy inquiry then, and curb thy ſenſe, 840 
Nor let duſt argue with Omnipotence. 

*Tis God ho muſt difpoſe, and man ſuſtain; 
Borh t6 endure, forbidden to complain, 

Thy ſum of life muſt his decrees fulfil; 

What derogates from his command; is ill; 900 
And _ alone is good which centres in his 


w 3 
Yet, that thy labouring ſenſes may not drooy, 
Loſt to delight, and deſtitute of hope, 
Remark what I, Gop's meſſenger, aver 
From him, who neither can deceive nor err, 850 
The land, at length redeem'd, ſhall ceaſe to 
mourn, _ | | 
Shall from her ſad captivity return, 
Sion ſhall raiſe her long- de jected head, 
And in her courts the law again he read. 
Again the glorious temple ſhall ariſe, 885 
. 
The promis'd ſeat of empire ſhall again 
Cover the mountain, and command the plain; 
And, from thy race diftinguiſh'd, One hal 
ſpring, T | 
Greater in act than victor, more than king 800 
In dignity and power; ſent down from heaven, 
To ſuccour earth. To Him, To Him, tis given, 
Paſſion, and care, and anguiſh, to deſtroy. 
Through Him, ſoft peace, and plenitude of jy, 
Perpetual o'er the world redeenv'd ſhall flow ; $6; 
No more thay man inquire, nor angel know. 
Now, Solomon] remembering who thou art, 
Act through thy remnant life the decent part, 
Go forth: be ſtrong: with patience and with 


Care 

perform, and ſuffer : to thyſelf ſevere, 870 
Gracious to others, thy defires ſuppreſsd, 
Diffus*d thy virtues; firſt of men! be beſt. 
Thy ſum of duty let two words contain; 

(O may they graven in thy heart remain!) 
Be humble, and be juſt. The angel faid— 876 
With upward ſpeed his agile wings he ſpread; 
Whilſt on the holy grourd I proſtrate hy, 

By various doubts impell'd, or to obey, 

Or to object: at length (my mournful look. 

Heaven-ward ere) determin'd thus I ſpoke : 
Supreme, all-wite, eternal Potentate! 881 

Sole Author, folz Diſpoſer of our fate! 

Enthron'd in light and immortality, 

Whom no man fully fees, and none can ſee: 
Original of Beings | Power divine! i 989 
Since that I live, and that T think, is thine — 
Benign Creator | let thy plaſtic hand 
Diſpoſe its own effect; let th command 
Reſtore, Great Father! thy inſtructed (on ; 
And in my act may thy great wilt be done +590 


BNGRAVEN ON THREE SIDES OF AN ANTIQUE 
LAMPs GIVEN BY ME TO LORD HARLE() 


) 


Antiquam hane Lampadem 
E Muſeo Colbertino ullatam, 
Domino Harleo inter Keerenaice ſua 


May limit number, and make crooked ſtraight: 


Rleponendam D. D. Matthzus Prior. 


And with new luſtre pierce the neighbouring 


$49 


in, 


I; 
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This Lamp, which Prior to his Harley gave, 


Brought from the altar of the Cyprian Dame, 


Jadulgent Time, through future ages ſave, 
Before the Muſe to burn with purer flame! 
Sperne dilectum Veneris ſacellum, - 
Sanctius, Lampas, tibi munus orno 
J, fove caſto vigil Harleianas 
Igne Camanas, 


| THE 
TURTLE a xp SPARROW, 


AN 
ELEGIAG TALE, 
OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF 


PRINCE GEORGE, 


1708. | 
B* HIND an unfrequented glade, 
Where yew and myrtle mix their ſhade, 
A widow turtle penſwe ſat, 
And wept her murder'd lovers fate. 
The ſparrow chanc'd that way to walk 
(A bird that loves to chirp and talk) 
Be ſure he did the turtle greet 
She anſwer'd him as ſhe thought meet, 
Sparrows and turtles, by the bye, 


Can think as well as you or I: 


But how they did their thoughts expreſs, 
The margin ſhews by T. and &. 

7. My hopes are loſt, my joys are fled; 
Alas! I weep Columbo dead: | 
Come, all ye winged lovers, come, 

Drop pinks and daiſies on his tomb : 
Sing, Philomel, his funeral verſe ; 
Ye pious redbreaſts, deck his hearſe : 
Fair ſwans, extend your dying throats, 
Columbo?s death requires your notes: 
« For him, my friends, for him I moan, 
Ny dear Columbo, dead and gone.” 
Streteh'd on the bier Columbo lies; 
Pale are his cheeks, and clos'd his eyes; 
Thoſe cheeks, where Beauty ſmiling lay 
Thoſe eyes, where Love was us'd to play. 
Ah! cruel Fate, alas! how ſoon N 
That beauty and thoſe joys are flown ! 
Columbo is no more: ye Floods, © 
Bear the fad ſound to diſtant Woods; 
The ſound let Echo's voice reitere, * 
And fay, Columbo is no more. 5 
* Ye Floods, ye Woods, ye Echoes, m 
* My dear Columbo, dead and gone.“ 
The Dryads,all forſook the wood, 
And mournful Naiads round me ſtood, 
tripping fawas and fairies came, 
conſcious of our mutual flame, 
Io fgh for him, with me to moan 
* My dear Columbo, dead and gone.“ 
Venus difdain'd not to appear, 
To lead my grief a friendly ear: 
But what avails her kindneſs now ? 
She ne'er ſhall hear my ſecond vow : 
e Loves, that round their mother flew, 
din her face her ſorrows view > 
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Their drooping wings they penſwe hung, 
Their arrows broke, their bows unſtrung; 
They heard attentive what I ſaid, 

And wept, with me, Columbo dead ; 

« For him I ſigh, for him 1 moan, 

« My dear Colymbo, dead and gone,” _. 
% 'Tis ours to weep,” great Venus faid ; 
cc *Tis Jove's alone to be obey'd : 

c Nor i.irds nor godde ſſes can move 

© The juſt beheſts of ſatal Jove. 

I ſaw thy mate with ſad regret, 


ec And curs'd the fowler's cruel net: 


« Ah, dear Columbo! how he fell, 

« Whom /Turturella-lov'd fo well! 

« I ſaw him bleeding on the ground, 

« The ſight tore up my ancient wound; 
&« And, whilſt you wept, alas! I cry'd, 
« Columbo and Adonis dy d.“ 


ce groan; 1 

« T mourn Columbo, dead and gone; 

c Still let my tender grief complain, 

c Nor day nor night that grief reſtrain :” 
I ſaid, and Venus ſtill reply N, 

« Columbo and Adonis dy'd,” 

S. Poor Turturella, hard thy caſe, 
And juſt thy tears, alas, alas ! | 


With piteous heart a lover's care ? 
Come then, with me thy ſorrows. join, 
And eaſe my woes by telling thine ; 


« Some Paſſerella dead and gone.” 

S. Dame Turtle, this runs ſoft in rhyme, 
But neither ſuits the place nor time; 
The fowler's hand, whoſe .cruel care 
For dear Columbo ſet the ſnare, 
The ſcare again for thee may ſet; 
Two birds may periſh in one net: 
Thou ſhould'ſt avoid this cruel field; 
And ſorrow ſhould to prudence yield, 
Tia ſad w ek. LL: 

T. — It may be ſo ; 
»Tis ſadder yet to live in woe, . 
S. When widows uſe this canting ſtrain, 
They ſeem reſolv'd to wed again. jp 
T, When Widowers would 


— - 


prove, 9 rs 
They never taſted real Love, 
S. Love is ſoſt joy and N ſtrife, 
His efforts all depend on li 


5 When he has thrown two golden darts, 


And ſtruck the lovers? mutual hearts, 
Of his black ſtafts let Death ſend one, 
Alas ! the pleaſing game is done; 

Ill is the poor ſurvivor ſped, _ 

A corpſe feels mighty cold in bed. 
Venus ſaid right.“ nor tears can move, 
% Nor plaints revoke the will of Jove.” 

All muſt obey the general doom, 

Down from Alcides to Tom Thumb. 
Grim Pluto will not be withſtood 

By force or craft. Tall Robinhood, 

As well as Little John, is dead 

(You ſee how deeply I am read): 
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e Weep, all ye Streams; ye Mountains, 


65 


70 


J. And haſt thou lov'd, and eanſt thou hear 


75 


« For thou, poor bird, perhaps may ſt moan 
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this truth diſ- 
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With Fate's lean tipſtaff none can dodge, 
He'll find you out where'er you lodge, 
Ajax, to ſhun his general power, ; 
Ih vain abſconded in a flower; 
An idle ſcene Tithonus acted, | 
When to a graſshopper contrafted; 
Death ſtruck thei in thoſe ſhapes again, 
As once he did when they were men. 
For reptiles periſh, plants decay; 
Fleſh is but graſs, graſs turns to hay, 
And hay to dung, and dung to clay. 
Thus heads extremely nice diſcover 
That folks may die ſome ten times over 
But oft, by too refin'd a touch, 


110 


115 


To prove things plain, they prove too much. 


Whate er Pythagoras may ſay 

(For each, you know, will have his way), 

With great ſubmiſſion I pronounce, 

That people die no more than once: 
But once is ſure ; and death is common 

To bird and man, including woman ; 

From the ſpread eagle to the wren, 
Ala3z ! no mortal fow] knows when; 


All that wear feathers firſt or laſt 


Muſt one day perch on Charon's maſt :; 
Muſt lie beneath the cypreſs ſhade, 
Where Strada's nightingale, was laid. 
Thoſe fowl who ſeem alive to fit, 
Aſſembled by Dan Chaucer's wit, 
In proſe have ſlept three hundred years, 
Exempt from worldly hopes and fears, 
And, laid in ſtate upon their hearſe, 
Are truly but embalm'd in verſe. 

ſure as Leſbia's ſparrow I, 

u ſure as Prior's dove, muſt die, 
And ne'er again from Lethe's ſtreams 
Return to Adige, or to Thames. 

F. Itherefore weep Columbo dead, 
My hopes bereav'd, my pleaſures fled ; 
% therefore muſt fer ever moan  . 
« My dear Columbo, dead and gone.“ 
S. Columbo never ſees your tears, 
Your cries Columbo never hears ; 
A wall of braſs, and one of lead, 
Divide the living from the dead, 
Repell'd by this, the gather'd rain 
Of tears beats back to earth again; 
In t'other the collected ſound ä 
Of groans, when once receiv'd, is drown'd, 
Tis therefore vain one hour to grieve | 
What Time itſelf can ne'er retrieve, , 
By nature ſoſt, I know a dove 
Can never Jive without her love ; 
Then quit this fame, and light another ; 


Dame, I adviſe you like a brother. 
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T. What, 7 to make a ſecond choice! 165 


In other nuptials to rejoice ! 
S. Why not, my bird ?— : 
: T. — No, Sparrow, no! 
Let me indulge my pleatng woe: 


ut never wiſh, nor love, again: 
Diſtreſꝰd, for ever let me moan 
& My dear Columbo, dead and gone.“ 
S. Our winged triends through all the grove 


Thus fghing, cooing, eaſe my pain, 3 


Cont:mn thy mad exceſs of Love: 175 
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I tell thee, Dame, the other day 
I met a parrot anda jay, 


| Who mock'd thee in their mimie tone, 


Arid «« wept Columbo dead and gone - 
T. Whate*er the jay br parrot ſaid, 136 
My hopes are loſt, my joys are fled, 


| And I for ever muſt deplore 


wt 


« Columbo dead and gone... Encore ! 

For ſhame ! forſake this Bion- ſtyle, 

We'll talk an hour, and walk a mile. 185 
Does it with ſenſe or health agree, 

Jo fit thus moping on a tree? * 

To throw away a widow?s life, 

When you again may be a wife? 

Come on; Pl tell you my amours ; 190 


«© Example draws where precept fails, 
c And ſermoas are leſs read than tales.“ 

T. Sparrow, I take thee for my friend, 

As ſuch will hear thee ; I deſcend; 
Hop on, and talk; but honeſt bird, 
Take care that no immodeſt word 

May venture to offend my ear. ; 

S. Too ſaint-like Turtle, never fear. . 
By method things are beſt diſcours'd, 200 
Begin we then with Wife the fr: S 
A handſome, ſenſeleſs, aukward fool, 


| Who would not yield, and could not rule: 


Her act ions did her charms diſgrace, | 
And till her tongue talkd of her face: 20S 
Count me the leaves on yonder tree, 

So many different wills had ſhe, 

And, like the leaves, as chance inclin'd, 

Thoſe wills were chang'd with every wind : 

She courted the beau-monde to-night, - 216 
| L2afſemblee, her ſupreme delight; 
The next ſhe ſat immur'd, unſeen, 

And in full health enjoy'd the ſpleen ; 

She cenſur*d that, ſhe alter'd this, 

| And with great care ſet all amiſs ; \ "als 
She now could chide, now laugh, now cry, 
Now ſing, now pout, all Gd knews why: 

Short was her reign, ſhe cough'd, and dy'd. 
Proceed we to my ſecend bride :; e 


| 


And buxom both at board and bed; 

Glad to oblige, and pleas'd to pleaſe, 

And, as Tom Southern wiſely lays, | ; 
«© No other fault had ſhe in life, 


O widow Turtle ! every ſhe 

(So Nature's pleaſure does decree) 

Appears a goddeſs till enjoy'd 3 

Bnt birds, and men, and gods are cloy'd. 2 
Was Hercules one womau's man? 23⁰ 
Or Jove for ever Leda's ſwan? | 


Ah! madam, ceaſe to be miſtaken, 


Few marry*d fowl peck Dunmow-bacon. 
Variety alone gives joy, 

The ſweeteſt meats the ſooneſt cloy. 235 
What ſparrow-dame, what dove alive, 
Though Venus ſhould the chariot drive, 

But would accuſe the harneſs weight, 

If always coupled to one mate 


* See * The Wife's Excuſe, a Comedy” 


Who knows but they may influence yours? 


Well born ſhe was, genteelly bred, 226 


But only that ſhe was my wife *.“ 225 


And oft 
Tis fre 


She dy 
Well, r 
But mu 
What ! 

Muſt 1 
And thi 
(Tis g. 
Is this 

For dea 
She was 


L 
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And often with the fetter broke? 240 
'Tis freedom but to change the yoke, 
7. Impious |. to with to wed again, 
Fre death di ſſolv'd the former chain! 75 
$, Spare your remark, and hear the reſt; 
She brought me ſons; but ( Jove be bleſt 1) 245 
She dyd in child- bed on the neſt. 
well, reſt her bones ! quoth I, ſhe's gone ; 
But muſt I therefore lie alone? | 
What! am I to her memory ty*d ? 
Muſt I not live, becauſe ſhe dy*d? 250 
And thus J logically faid | | 
('Tis good to have a reaſoning head |) 
|s this my wife? Prebatur not; 
For death di ſſolvꝰd the marriage-knot : 
the was, concedo, during life ; | 255 
But, is a piece of clay a wife? 
Again; if not a wife, Wye ſee, 
Why then no kin at all to me: 
And he, who general tears can ſhed 
For folks that happen to be dead, 260 
May e'en with equal juſtice mourn. 
For thſe who never yet were born. 
T. Thoſe points indeed you quaintly prove, 
But logic is no friend to love, 
d. My children tken were juſt pen- feather'd; 
dome little corn for them I gather'd, 
And ſent them to my ſpouſe's mother 
do left that brood, to get another: 
And, as old Harry whilom ſaid, 
leſlecting on Anne Boleyn dead, 270 
Cockſbones ! I now again do ſtand 
The jollieſt bachelor i' th' land. 
7. Ah me! my joys, my hopes, are fled ; 
My rt, my only Lowe, is dead : 
With endleſs grief let me bemaan 2275 
Columbo's loſs !— 
; S. Let me go on, 
As yet my fortune was but narrow, 
Iwoo'd my coufin Philly Sparrow, 
V th! elder houſe of Chirping End, 280 
from whence the younger branch deſcend, 
Well ſeated in a field of peaſe 
dee liv%d, extremely at her eaſe ; 
But, when the honey- moon was paſt, : 
The following nights were ſoon ofercaſtz 289 
bhe kept her own, could plead the law, 
And quarrel for a barley-ſtraw: | 
Bath, you may judge, became leſs kind 
more we knew each other's mind; 
de ſoon grew ſullen, I hard hearted 290 
We ſ:91ded, bated, fought, and parted, 
To London, bleſſed town! I went . 
ihe boarded at a farm in Kent, 
\ magpye from the country fled, 
| d kindly told me ſhe was dead: 295 
pruyd my feathers, cock'd my tail, wy 
And ſet my heart again to ſale, | 
My fourth, a mere coquette, or fuch 
Furs. me 3 nor avails , wm 
= Or falfe; our troubles fprin oo 
* from the faney than the thing, #2 
B. ſtaring horns, I often ſaid, 
til become a ſparrows head; 
then, to ſet that balance even, 
"W cuckold fparrow goes to heaven, 305 


5 | Whilt at the root your horas are ſore, 


i. 


„ Who flights the evil finds it leaſt, 


POE 


4+ The plus and minus, loſs and gain, , 


427 
The thing you fear, ſuppoſe it done, 


If you inquire, you make it known, 


. The more you ſcratch, they ache the more, 


But turn the tables, and refleR, 310 
All may not be that you ſuſpect: EB 
By the mind's eye, the horns we mean 

Are only in ideas ſeen ; Rs nt Io 


'Tis from the inſide of the head 
Their branches ſhoot, the ir antlers ſpread; 313 
Fruitful ſuſpicions often bear em, 1 
You feel them from the time you fear em. 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo { that echoed word 
Offends the ear of vulgar bird; - | 
But thoſe of finer taſte have found $20 
There's nothing in't beſide the ſound, Res, 
Preferment always waits on horns, 
And hougehold-peace. the gift adorns 
This way, or that, let factions tend, 
The fpark is ſtill the cuckold's friend: 335 
This way, or that, let madgm roam, | 
Well pleas'd and quiet ſhe comes home. 
Now weigh the pleaſure with the pain, 


And what La Fontaine laughing fays 330 
Is ſerious truth, in ſuch a caſe ; : 


« And who does nothing, does the beſt,” 
I never ſtrove to rule the roaſt, | 
She ne%er refug'd to pledge my toaſt ; 338 
In viſits if we chanc'd to meet, | 
I ſeenv'd obliging, ſhe diſcreet ; 
We neither much careſs'd nor ſtrove, 
But good difſembling paſs'd for love. 
T. Whate*er of light our eye may know, 340 
TTis only light itſelf can ſhow ; = 
Whate?er of love our heart can feel, *' 
*Tis mutual love alone can tell. 4 
S. My pretty, amorous, fooliſh bird, 


The three kind ſiſters broke the chain; 
She dy'd, I mourn'd, and woo?d 1 
7. Let me with juſter grief deplore 
My dear Columbo, now no more; | 
Let me with conſtant tears bewail— - 350 
S. Your ſorrow does but ſpoil my tale, 
My fifth, the prov'd a jealous wife, 
Lord ſhield us all from ſuch a life ! 
*Twas doubt, complaint, reply, chit-chat, 
Twas this, to-day ; to>morrow, that, 355 
Sometimes, forſooth, upon the brook 2 
I kept a miſs; an honeſt rook 
Told it a ſnipe, who told a ſteer, 
Who told it %% who told it her... 
One day a linnet and alark . 360 
Had met me {trolling in the dark; 
The next a woodcock and an owl, 
Quick-ſ.ghted, grave, and ſober fowl, 
Would on their corporal oath allege, 8 
I kiſs?d a hen behind the hedge. 2365 
Well; madam Turtle, to be brief, 
(Repeating but renews our grief) 
As once ſhe watcb'd me from a rail, 


(Poor ſoul I) her footing chanc'd to fail, 
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A moment's patience ! in one word, 345 
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428 PR! oRn's 
And down ſhe fell, and books her hip ; z 
The fever came, and then the pip: - 
Death did the  oply cure apply; 
She was at quiet, fo 48 
7. Could Love unmoy'd thefe e view ? 
His ſorrows, as his joys, are true, EC 
S. My deareſt Dove, one wiſe man ſays, - 
Alluding to our preſent caſe, 
We're here to-day, and gone to-morrow lv 
Then what avails ſuperfluous ſorrow i? 
Another, full as wiſe as he, | 390 
Adds, that « a marry'd man may ſee 
4 Two happy hours; and which are they ? 
The fr and loft, perhaps you'll ſay. 
"Ps true, when blithe the goes to bed, 
And when, ſhe peaceably lies dead ; 
« Women *twixt ſheets are beſt,” is faid, 
Be they of holland, or of leaf, 
Now, cur'd of Hymen's hopes ard fears, 
And ſliding down the vale of years, 
I hop'd to fix my future reſt, 
And took a widow to my neſt, 
(Ah, Turtle! had ſhe been like how, 
Sober, yet gentle; wife, yet free!) 
But ſhe was perviſh, noiſy, bold, 
A witch ingrafted on a ſcold, 
Jove in Pandore's box confinꝰd 
A hundred ills, to vex mankind ; 
To vex one bird, in her bandore 
He had at leaſt a hundred more. 
And, ſoon as Time that veil withdrew, 
The plagues over all the pariſh flew ; 
Her ſtock of borrow*d tears grew dr Ys 
And native tempeſt arm'd her eye; 
Black clouds around her forchead hung, 
And thunder rattled on her tongue. 403 
We, young or old, or cock or hen, 
All liv'd in Zolus's den; 
The neareſt her, the more necurſt, 
I far'd her friends, her huſtand worſt, 
But ſove amidft his anger ſparee, 
Remarks our faults, but hear our prayers, 
In ſhort, the dy/d. Why then ſhe's dead, 
—_— I, and once again PII wed. | 
uld Heaven this mourning year were pars 
One may have better luck at Jaſt; 415 
Matters at worſt are ſure to mend. 7 
The Devil's wife waz but a fiend. GY | 
TF. Thy tale has raie'd a turtle's ſpleen, 
Uxorious inmate! bird obſcene! 
Darꝰſt thou defile theſe ſaored groves, 
Theſe flent ſeats of faithful loves: 
Begone, with flagging wings ſit down © 
On ſome old pent-houſe near the town 
n brewers? ſtables peck thy grain, 
Then waſh it down with puddled rain; 
And hear thy dirty offspring ſquall 
From hottles on a ſuburb wall. 
Where thou haft been, return again, 
Vile bird | thou hatt convers'd with men; 
Notions like theſe from inen are given, 
"Thoſe vileſt creatures under heaven, 
To cities and to + i repair, 
Flattery and falſchood Nourthh there 
There all thy wretehed arts employ, 


< 
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| Loying and lov'd, regard thy future mate, 
Long love his perſon, though deplore his fate; 


] For conſtant virtue has immortal charms, 445 


+ | TO THE-TUNE OF 


| To kiſs the fair bd and poſſeſs the rich fleece; 


Thoſe who love their own longue, we have res- 


And how they rid friendly from fine London 


POEM 8. 


Where paſſion does with interef harter, 

And Hymen holds by Mammorys charter; 
Where truth by point of law is parry'd, 

And knaves and prudes dre fx times marry'd, 


APPLICATION, 
WRITTEN LONG 23 THE TALE, 
O DEAREST daughter * of two deareſt 
friends, 440 
To thee my "Muſe this little tale commend, 


Seem young when old in thy dear huſband's arme, 


And when I lie low ſepulchred in earth, 
And the glad year returns thy day of birth, 
Vouchfate to ſay, „ Ere I could write or ſpell, 
The bard, who from my cradle wiſhd me well, 
cc Told me I ſhould the prating ſparrow blame, 
« And bad me jmitate the turfle's flame,” 451 


D O W N H A L I. 
A BALL A D. 


KING JOHN AND THE ABBOT OF CANTER: 
BURY, 1715. 


Greece, 


Nor ſing I Eneas, who, led by his mother, 
Got rid of one wife, and went far for another. 
Derry down, down, hey derry down, 
Nor him who through Aſia and Europe did 
roam 
Ulyſſes by name, who ne'er ery*d to, go home, 
But rather defr'd to Tee cities and men, 
Than return to his farms, and converſe with old 
Fea, :::..* 4 
Hang Hojner and Virgil! their meaning to 
ſeek, ' : 
A man muſt have pok'd into Latin 25 Greek; 


ſon to hope, 


But I ſing of exploits that have lately been done 
By two Britiſh heroes, cal/d Matthew and ou 


town, - 
Fair Efſex to for, and a place they call Down. 


Now ere they went out you may rightly fup- 
joſe 
A they diſeoursꝰd hoth in prudence and 
proſe z * 
For before this great journey was throughly con 
certed, 
Full often they met, and as oſten they parted. 


And thus Matthew ſaid, Look you here, m 


friend John, 
I fairly have travell'd years thirty and one 3 


* Lady Margaret Cavendiſh Harley, daughter 0 
»Fdwar 255 Oxford, and afterwards ou be 
of Portland. 


Where riches triumph over r joy 1 


* 
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” 188 Prior, * Mr. Job Merle Half 


— 


SING not old Jaſon, who travell'd through 


Have red them tranſated by Dryden and Pope. 


Fer he 


wo 
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And, though I ſtill carry'd my Sovereign's war- 
rants . 
[only have gone upon other folks errands. 


And now in this journey of life I would have 
A place where to bait, *twixt the court and the 
grave 3 ; 

Where joyful to live, not unwilling to die— 
Gadzoots ! J have juſt ſuch a place in my eye. 
There are gardens ſo ſtately, and arbours ſo 

thick, - : | 
; A portal of ſtone, and a fabric of brick: 


15 The matter next week ſhall be all in your power; 

+45 But. the money, gadzooks ! muſt be paid in an 

\ hour, 

For things in this world muſt by law be made 
by certain: : ; 
* a we both muſt repair unto Oliver Martin; 
- 0 fer he is a lawyer of worthy renown, | 
Pl bring you to ſes: he muſt fix you at Down. 
Queth Matthew, I know, that, from Berwick | 
to Dover, 
vob ve fold all our premiſes over and over: 
And now, if your buyers and ſellers agree, 
FR. You may throw all our acres into the South Sea. 
But a word to the purpoſe :; to-morrow, dear 
ugh friend, 
Well ſee what to-night you ſo highly commend ; 
ece; And, if with a garden and houſe I am bleſt, 
1 let the Devil and Coningſby go with the reſt. 
der. Then anſwer' d' Squire Morley, Pray get a ca- 
own, laſh, 
did That in ſummer may burn, and in winter may 
| ſplaſh z 1 j 
me, Ihre dirt and duſt; and tis always my pleaſure, 
To take with me much of the ſoil that I meaſure. 
th old But Matthew thought better; for Matthew 
85 thought right, 
ng 0 And hired a chariot ſo trim and ſo tight, 

. That extremes both of winter and ſummer might 
eek; paſs ; 7 | | 
e rea · for one window was canvas, the other was glaſs, 
p Draw up, quoth friend Matthew.z Pull down, 
Tope. quoth friend John, | 
n done Ve ſhall be both hotter and colder anon. 
ſohn#} Thus, talking and Tcolding, they forward did 
ondon ſpeed; 5 5 £8 


Into ag old inn did this equipage roll, | 
At atown they call Hodſon, the fign of the Bull, 
Near a nymph with an urn that divides the high- 


way, 
And into a puddle throws mother of tea. 
N my ſweet landlady, pray how dye 
02 5 5 : 
a 8 ſo cleanly, and Prudence, and 
due 


And where is the widow that dwelt here below ? 


© 3 And the hoſtler that ſung about eight years ago ? 


And Ralpho pac'd by, under Newman the Swede, | 


1 


POEM s. 429 
By my troth ! ſhe replies, you grow younger, I 
think: 8 

And pray, Sir, what wine does the gentleman 
drink? > : 

Why now let me die, Sir, or live upon truſt, 
If I know to which queſtion to anſwer you firſt : 


| Why things, ſince I ſaw you, moſt ſtrangely have 


vary*d, 

The hoſtler is hang'd, and the widow is marry'd. 
And Prue left a child for the pariſh to nurſe ; + 
And Cicily went off with a gentleman's purſe ; 
And as to my ſiſter, fo mild and ſo dear, 

She has lain in the church- yard full many a year. 


Well, peace to her aſhes ! what Ggnifies grief? 
She roaſted red veal, and ſhe powder'd lean beef: 
Full nicely ſhe knew to eook up a fine diſh 3 

For tough were her pullets, and tender her fiſh. 


* that matter, Sir, be you *ſquire, knight, or 
ord 

PIl give you whateꝰ er a good inn gan afford; 

I ſhould look on myſelf as unhappily ſped, 
Did J yield to a fiſter, or living, or dead. 


Of mutton a delicate neck and a breaſt | 
Shall ſwim in the water in which they were dreſt 2 
And, becauſe you, great folks are with rarities 

taken, 
Addle-eggs ſhall be 
rank bacen, 


Then ſupper was ſerv'd, and the ſheets they 
were laid, | 
And Motley moſt lovingly whiſper'd the maid. 
The maid! was ſhe handſome ? why truly ſo-ſo : 
But what Morley whiſper'd we never ſhall know. 
Then up roſe theſe heroes as briſk as the ſun, - 
And their horſes, like his, were prepared to run. 
Now when in the morning Matt aſk'd for the 
> ſoore, X , | 2 [ 
John kindly had paid it the evening before. 


Their breakfaſt ſo warm to be ſure they did eat, 
A cuſtory'in travellers mighty diſcreet z | 
And thus with great friendſhip and glee they 
went on ; — 
To find out the place you ſhall hear of anon, 
Called Down, down, hey derry down. 
But what did they talk of from morning w 
noon ? 
Why, of ſpots in the ſun, and the man in the 
moon; | | 
Of the Czar's gentle temper, the ſtocks in the city, 
The wiſe men of Greece, and the ſecret commit. 
tee, 


So to Harlow they came; and, hey! where are 
you all? . 
Shew us into the parlour, and mind when I call: 
Why, your maids have no motion, your men 
have no life; | 
Well, maſter, I hear you have bury'd your wife. 


next courſe, toſt up with 


Come this very inſtant, take care to provide 
| Tea, ſugar, and toaſt, and a horſe and a guide, 


;ghter 0 And where is your ſiſter, ſo mild and ſo dear? 
Dachbe : voice to her maids like a trumpet was 


fend, 


430 
Are the Harriſons here, both the old and the 


young ? 
And whew ſtands fair Down, the delight of my 
ſong ? 


O + to the grief of my heart I may 


I have þ bury d two wives ſince you travell'd this 
wa 
And the Herriſons both may be preſently here : 
And Down ſtands, I think, where it Rood the 
laſt year, 
| Then Joan brought the 8 md Caleb the 
-toaſt, 
And the wine was froth d out by the boat of 
mine hoſt: 
But we clear'd our extempore banquet ſo faſt, 
That oo Harriſons both were forgot in the 
Ne. 


Now hey for Down- hall! for the guide he was 
got; 
The chariot was mounted: the horſes did trot ; 
The guide he did bring us a dozen miles round, 
But oh! all in vain, for no Down could be 
found. 


' O thou Popiſn guide, thou haſt led us 
aſtray. 
Says he, _ the Deyil thould I know the 


way 
T never yet travell'd this road in my life: 
But Down lies on the left, I was told by my 
| wife. 


Thy wife, anſwer'd Matthew, when ſhe went 


+ _ abroad, 
Ne'er. told thee of halt the by-ways ſhe had 


trod: 
Perhaps ſhe met friends, and brought pence to | 


thy houſe, 

But thou ſhalt go home without ever a ſous, 

What is this thing, Morley, and how can you 

mean it. 

We have loſt our eftate here, before we have 
ſeen it. 

Fave patience, ſoft Morley in anger reply d: 

To find out our way, let us ſend off our guide. 


O here I ſpy Down : 


weſt 
Where a wind- mill ſo ſtately ſtands plainly con- 
feſt. 


On the weſt, reply d Matthew, 1 no windmill I 
find 


As well thou may'ſt tell me, I ſee the weſk= 


wind, 
New pardon me, Morley, the wind-mill I 


ſpy, 
But, Kchful Achates, no bouſe is there nigh. 
Look again, ſays mild Morley ; gadzooks ! you 
are blind : 
The _ ſands before, and the houſe lies be- 
ind, 


O, now a low ruin'd white ſhed I diſcern, 
VUntill'd and unglaz d; I believe tis a barn, 


* 


caſt your eye to the 


P RIO R' s 
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A barn! why you rave: 'tis a houſe for a 
ſquare, 
A juſtice of peace, or a knight of our wire. 
A houſe ſhould be built, or with brick, or 
with ſtone. 
Why *tis plaſter and lath; and I think that's all 
one; 
And fuch as it is, it has ſtood with great fame, 
Been called a Hall, and has given its name 
To Down, down, hey derry down, 
O Morley! O Morley! if that be a hall, 


With your friend Jemmy Gibbs about buildings 
agree; 
My buſineſs is land, and it matters not me. 


I wiſh you could tell what a duce youy head 
ails: 
1 . you Down Hall: did you look for Vers 


Then take houſe and farm as John Ballet will let 


you 
For better for worſe, as I took my Dame Betty, 
And now, Str, a word to the wiſe is enough; 


| You'll make very little of all your old tuff; 


And to build at your age, by my troth, you grow 
fmple ! 

Are you young and rich, like the maſter of 
Wimple ?*. 


If you have theſe whims of apartments and 


gardens, 
* twice fifty acres you'll ne'er Tee five farths 


ings * 
And in yours I ſhall find the true gentleman 
fate; 
Ere you finiſh your n you'll have ſpent 
your eſtate. 


we part, 
Here, John, is my thumb; and, here, Mat, i 
my heart, 
To Halſtead I ſpeed, and you go back to town. 
Thus 28 the Firſt Part of the Ballad of Down. 
Derry Kun. 2 hey derry down, 


VERSES 


SPOKEN TO LADY HENRIETTA-CAVENDISE> 
HOLLES HARLEY, COUNTESS OF OXFORD, 


In the Library of St. obn's College, Cam. 
bridge, Nov 9, 1719. 
MaDamMy 
INCE Anna viſited the Muſes' ſeat 
Around her tomb let weeping angels wait ) 
Hail thou, the brighteſt of thy ſex, and beſt, 
Moſt gracious neighbour f, and moſt 
gueſt, 
Not Harley's ſelf, to Cam and Iſis dear, 
In virtues and i in arts great Oxford's heir; 


| * Edward Earl of Oxferd. 


( 


Þ+ The family ſeat was . at of inple. i 


The fame with the building. will ſuddenly fal- 


Now let us touch thumbs, and be friends ere 
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Not he ſuch preſent hononr ſhall receive, 
As to his conſort we aipire to give, 


Writings of men our thoughts. to-day neg- 


lects 
To pay due homage to the ſofter ſex : 
Plato and Tully we forbear to read, 


And their great followers whom this houſe has 


bred, 
To ſtudy leſſons from thy morals given, 
And ſhining characters, impreſs'd by Heaven. 
Science in books no longer we purſue, | 
Minerva's ſelf in Harriet's face we view; 
For, when with beauty we can virtue join, 


We pun the ſemblance of a form divine. 
T 


To the kind memory of ſome bounteous king; 


d With grateful hand due altars let them raiſe, 
To ſome good knights* or holy prelate*sF 
17 praiſe 2 5 
We tune our voices to a nobler theme, 
et Your eyes we bleſs, your praiſes we pro- 
claim; . 
2 Saint John's was founded in a woman's 
name, | 
1 Eajoin'd by ſtatute, to the fair we bow: 
- ln ſpite of time, we keep our ancient vow 3 
What Margaret Tudor was, is Harriet Harley 
of now. 1 8 
and PROLOGUE} To TZ ORPHAN, 
Repreſented by ſome of the Weſtminſter Schelars, at 
the Hickford*s Dancing-Room, February 2, 1720. 
SPOKEN BY LORD DUPLIN WHO ACTED 
an's | ___ CORDELIO THE PAGE, 
HAT! would my humble comrades have 
Fn me ſay, TOSS 
| entle ſpectators, pray excuſe the play? 
ere duch work by hireling actors ſhould be done, 
hom you may clap or hiſs for half a crown, 
ty 8 ur generous ſcenes for friendſhip we repeat; 
| ach if we don't delight, at leaſt we treat. 
n. vurs is the damage, if we chance to blunder; 
n de may be aſk'd « whoſe patent we act un- 
OWN, der 2» 
ou ſhall we gain you, @ la mode de France ? 
e hir d this room ; but none of us can dance, 
\ ting capers we ſhall never pleaſe : -— 
188» T arning does not lie below our knees, 
ab. 5 we procure you ſymphony and ſound ? 
a you muſt each ſubſcribe two hundred 
Cam. pound. | 
nere We ſhould fail too, as to point of voice: 
Make us not; we're no Italian boys, | 
"ve Britons born; from Weſtminſter we 
it!) 3 | 
wp ad only ſpeak the ſtyle of ancient Rome. ö 
dcome il + 2 


„ Te White, founder of St. Jobe, College, 
Ig rebbiſbop Land alſo was a genercus bene- | 


14 few lines thi 5 ö 
TY b hg 
"bis printed in 2 i 5 Py 12 3 9 | 


ir pious incenſe let our neighbours bring, 
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We would deſerve, not poorly beg, applauſe, 
And ſtand or fall by Freind's and Buſby's laws. 

For the diſtreſs'd, your pity we implore : 
If once refus'd, we'll trouble you no more, 


But leave our Orphan ſqualling at your door. 


| HUSBAND axv WIFE. - 
H. H! with what woes am I oppreft ! 
W. Be till, you ſenſeleſs calf ! 


- | What if the gods ſhould make you bleſt 2. 


H. Why then I'd fing and laugh: 


But, if they won't, I'll. wail and er. 


W. You'll hardly laugh, before you die. 


— —_ 


TRUTH a xp FALSEHOOD, 
1 ES 
| NCE on a time, in ſun-ſhine weather, 
Falſehood and Truth walk'd out together, 

The neighbouring woods and lawns to view, 
As oppoſites will ſometimes do. 
Through many a blooming. mead they paſt, 
And at a brook arriv*d at laſt, Tak 
The purling ftream, the margin green 
With flowers bedeck*d, a vernal ſcene, 
Invited each itinerant maid 
To reſt awhile beneath the ſhade. 
Under a ſpreading beach they fat, 
And paſs'd the time with female chat; 
Whilſt each her character maintainꝰd; 
One ſpoke her thoughts, the other feign'd. 
At length, quoth Falſehood, ſiſter Truth 
(For ſo ſhe call'd her from her youth), 
What if, to ſhun you? ſultry beam, 
We bathe in this delightful ſtream ; 
The bottom ſmooth, the water clear, 
And there's no prying ſhepherd near 
| With all my heart, the nymph reply'd, 

And threw her ſnowy robes aſide, 
Stript herſelf naked to the ſkin, 
And with a ſpring leapt headlong in, 
Falſe hood more leiſurely undreſt, 
And, hying by her taudry veſt, 
Triekd herſelf out in Truth's array, 
And croſs the meadows tript away. 

From this curſt hour; the fraudful dame. 

Of ſacred Truth uſurps the name, 
And, with a vile, perfdious mind, 


— 


Roams far and near, to cheat mankind ; 


Falſe ſighs ſuborns, and artful tears, 

And ſtarts with vain pretended fears: 

In viſits ſtill appears mot wiſe, 

And rolls at church her faint-like eyes 
Talks very much, plays idle tricks, 

While rifing ſtock * her conſcience pricks 3 
When being, poor thing, extremely gravell'd, 


| She ſecrets op'd, and all unravell'd. 


But on ſhe will, and ſecrets tell | 
Of John and Joan, and Ned and Nell, 
Reviling every one ſhe knows, 

As fancy leads, beneath the roſe, 
Her tongue ſo voluble and kind, 
It always runs before her mind : 


= 


“* South Sea, 1720. 
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And copious tears ſtill ſnew her needs, 

With promiſes as thick as weeds 

Speaks pro and con, is wondrous civil. 
To- day a ſaint, to-morrow devil. 

Poor Truth ſhe ſtript, as has been faid, 
And naked left the lovely maid, | 
Who, ſcorning from her cauſe to wince, 

Has gone ſtark-naked ever fince ; 
And ever naked will appear, 
' Belov'd by all who Truth revere. 


As times do ſerve, ſhe lily pleads, 5 


— — 


Taz CONVERSATION, 


f EX. 
T always has been thought diſcreet, 
To know the company you meet; 
And ſure there may be ſecret danger, 
In talking much before a ſtranger, 
% Agreed ; What then?“ Then drink your ale; 
I'll pledge you, and repeat my tale. 
No matter where the ſcene is fix d; 
The perſons were but oddly mixt; 
When ſober Damon thus began 


(And Damon is a clever man) : X 


& J now grow old; But ſtill, from youth, 
« Have held for modeſty and truth. 
«© The men, who by theſe ſea-marks ſteer, 
« In life's great voyage never err: 
Upon this point I dare defy 
« The world. I pauſe for a reply.” 
« Sir, either is a good aſſiſtant, 
Said one who ſat a little diſtant : 
« Truth decks our ſpeeches and our books, 
« And modeſty adorns our looks; 
*« But farther progreſs we muſt take: 
* Not only born to look and ſpeak: 
« The man muſt ad. The Stagyrite 
« Says thus, and ſays extremely right : 
« Strict juſtice is the e guide, 
« That o'er our actions ſhould preſide : 
This queen of virtues is confeſt 
« To regulate and bind the reſt, 
« Thrice happy, if you once can find 
« Herequal balance poiſe your mind : 
« All different graces ſoon will enter. 
Like lines concurrent to their centre.” 
"Twas thus, in ſhort, theſe two went on, 
With yea and nay, and pro and con, 
'Through many points divinely dark, 
And Waterland affaulting Clarke; 
Till, in theology half loſt, 
Damon took up the Evening Poſt; 
Confounded Spain, compos'd the North, 
And deep in politicks held forth. 
« Methinks we're in the like condition, 
&« As at the treaty of partition: | 
« That ftroke, for all King William's care, 
« Begat another tedious war. | 
„ Matthew, who knew the whole intrigue, 
« Ne*tr much approv'd that myftic league: 
« In the vile Utrecht treaty too, 
« Poor man! he found enough to do, 
«« Sometimes to me he did apply: 
«© But down-right Dunſtable was I, 


« And told him where they were miſtaken, 
c And counſeVd him to ſave his bacon ; 
« But (paſs his politicks and proſe) / 
46 I never herded with his foes; 
« Nay, in his verſes, as a friend, 
c I ſtill found ſomething to commend. 
« Sir, I excus'd his Nut-Hrown Maid, 
«© Whate'er ſeverer critics faid : 
« Too far, I own, the girl was try'd; 
« The women all were on my ſide, 
« For Alma I return'd him thanks 
c I lik'd her with her little pranks. 
« Indeed, poor Solomon in rhyme. 
«© Was much too grave to be ſublime,” 
Pindar and Damon ſcorn tranſition, 
So on he ran a new diviſion; 
Til}, out of breath, he turn'd to ſpit 
(Chance often helps us more than wit), 
T'other that lucky moment took, 
Juſt nick'd the time, broke in and ſpoke, 
« Of all the gifts the gods afford 
6 (If we may take old Tully's word), 
«« The greateſt is a friend, whoſe love 
« Knows how to praiſe, and when reprove : 
« From ſuch a treaſure never part, 
« But hang the jewel on your heart: 
% And, pray, Sir (it delights me), tell, 
« You know this Author mighty well—” 
C Know him! d'ye queſtion it? Ods-fiſh! 
« Sir, does a beggar know his diſh } 
« IT lov'd him; as ] told you, I 
cc Advis'd him Here a ſtander-by 
Twitch'd Damon gently by the cloke, 
And thus, unwilling, filence broke; 
« Damon, ?tis time we ſhould retire ; 
« The man you talk with is Mat Prior.” 
Patron through life, and from thy birth 
friend, : | 
Dorſet! to thee, this Fable let me ſend: | 
With Damon's lightneſs weigh thy ſolid worth 
The foil is known to ſet the diamond forth: 
Let the feign'd tale this real moral give, | 
How many Damons, how few Do ets live: 


x 
tae rl 


$ Tut FEMALE PHAETON. 
HUS Kitty*, beautiful and young, 
And wild as colt untam'd, 


Beſpoke the fair from whence ſhe ſprung 


With little rage inflam'd : 
Inflamꝰd with rage at ſad reſtfaint, 
Which wiſe Mamma ordain'd ; 
And ſorely vex'd to play the ſaiot, 
Whilſt wit and beauty reign'd : 
Shall 1 thumb holy books, confin'd 
With Abigails forſaken ? 
Kitty's for other things defigu'd, 
| * Or Iam much miſtaken. 
| Muſt Lady Jenny friſk about, 
And viſit with her couſins? _ 
At balls muſt he make all the rout, . 
And bring home hearts by dozens : 


| + Lody Certarine Ibm neeo Duck, of N 


ſh! 


gy 


Witt ee fery emulation fill 'd, 


P'RIOR?S 


What has ſhe better; pray, than I, J 


What hidden charms to boaſt, | 
That all mankind for her ſhould die, 
' Whilſt Fam ſcarce a toaſt 2 - | 


Deareſt Mamma ! for once let me, 
Unchain'd, my fortune try; 

VIl have my Earl as well as ſhe *, 
Or know the reaſon Why. 

I'll ſoon with Jenny's pride quit ſcore, 
Make all her lovers fall: 

They'll grieve I was not loogd before 3 
"She, I was loos'd at all. 


Kitty, at heart's de ſre, 
Obtain'd the chariot for a day, 
And 8 ihe world on fire, 


Fondneſs preyail'd, Myon gave way; | 


— — 


Tux JUDGMENT. or VENUS. 


N Kneller's works of various grace 
Were to fair Venus ſhown, 
The Goddeſs ſpy'd in every face 


Some features of her own. 4 


Juſt ſo, (and pointing with her hand) | 


So ſhone, ſays ſhe, my eyes r, 
When from two goddeſſes I gain 


An apple for a prize. | 1 


When in the glaſs, and river too, 
My face I lately view'd, 

Such was I, if the glaſs be true, 
If true the oof] How 


In colours of this FER 0 kind: 
Apelles painted me; 

My hair thus flowing with the wind, 
Sprung from my native ſoa, 


Like this, diſorder'd, wild, be | 40 
Big with ten thouſand fears, ; 


Eva beautiful in tears, 


Thee, my Adonis, did I mourn, e N 


But viewing Myra placed apart, 
I fear, ſays ſhe, 1 fear, 

Apelles, that Sir Godfrey?s art 
Has far ſurpaſsd thine here, 


Or J, a goddeſs of the ſkies, 
By Myra am outdone, 


* 


And muſt reſign to her the prize, 


The apple, which I won, 


But, ſoon as ſne had Myra r 
Majeſtieally fair, 

The ſparkling eye, the look ferene, 
The gay and eaſy air; | 


The wondering goddeſs cry 
Apelles muſt to Kneller y: eld, 4 
Or Venus muſt to Hyde. 


* The Earl of Eſſex married * e Hyde 
TL ady Ranelagh. 
} Lady Saliſbury. 
$ Lady Fane, Mer to the Duke of Douglas 3 Fa 
ierwards married to Sir Jobs Stewart. | 
Vor. IV. 
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1 b AT_t FROM THE FIRST BOOK or OVID'S 
| METAMORPHOSES, 
% Nympha, precor, Penei, mane.” 
APOLLO. 
BATE, fair Fugitive, abate thy ſpeed, 
Diſmiſs thy fears, and turn thy beauteous 
head ; 


With kind regard a pankng lover view 3 


Leſs ſwiftly iy, leſs ſwiftly PI purſue. : 


Pathleſs, alas! and rugged is the. ground, 
Some ſtone may hurt = 


or lame thorn may 


DAPHNE. (aſide) 
This care is for himſelf, as ſure as deat] ! 


Wound. 


one mile has put the fellow out of bre 
] He'll never do: I'Il lead him t'other rund 2 
Waſhy he is, perhaps not over ſound. _ 


APOLLO. 
You fly, alas! not knowing whom you fiy. 3 
Nor ill-bred ſwain, nor ruſty clown am I: 


I Claros iſle, and Tenedos command— 


DAPHNE, 
Thank you : I would not leave my native und. 
| APOLLO. „ 
What! is to come, by certain arts I know. 
| DAPHNE. . 
Piſh ! ban has as fair pretence as you. 
APOLLO. f 
Behold the beauties of - 2 locks— 


DAPHNE | 
— . 5 
That may be counterfeit, a Spaniſh wi 


Who cares for all that buſh of curling 


b your ſmooth chin is ſo enen baer 
N APOLLO. 
1 ſing— 
DAPHNE. 
That never ſhall be Daphne's choice : : 


] Sy phacio had an adinirable voice, 


© APOLLO. | 
Of every herb I tell the myſtic power; 5 
To certain health the patient I raſtore ; * BY 
Sent for, careſs'd — | 6 


— Curs 1 is a Whaleſome air: 
Youwd better o to town, ard practiſe there; 


For me, Ive no obſtructions to remove ; ; 19 
| Pm pretty well, I thank your ſather Jove; 1 5 þ 


And phyfic i is a weak 2 77 dog to love, 
For learning fam . 1 Lol I cor pole, 
DAPHNE. 
So do your brother quacks, and brother 5 
Beaux. | 
Memorials only and Reviews write Proſe, 
APOLLO | 


peed, IPD 2 
DAPHNE. eo KL. 7A 


kill, 
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From the bent yew I ſend the 3 | 
Sure of its aim, and latal in its f 


Then, leaving me, whom Fore you, would not 
In yondeF thicket exerciſe your fill! MA. 
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I I Daphne (this premis'd) take thee Apollo. 
* 
70 1880 fate ordain'd)is to our ſearch deny d? 

1 d 97 b 4 18 , 4 

By rats, alas! the manuſcript is eat, 

F 

„ Bavius, thy labours muſt this work reſtore; 

| - May thiigood-will be equal to thy power! > 


— 


- Yet turn, © beauteous maid ! yet. deign to 


" You'll find a hundred trifles in your way. 


% 


Next, to my father's grotto ſometimes come; 


434. 
Sboot here at beaſts ; but for the human heart, 
Your couſin Cupid has the only dart. | 
| APOLLO. 


ar 
A love-fiok deity's impetuous prayer; 


O let me woo thee as thou would'ſt be wood ! $i: 


DAPHNE, 


Firſt, therefore, be not ſo extremely rude. 


"Tear not the hedges down, nor tread the clover, | 


Like an hobgoblin, rather than a lover. - 


At ebbing tide he always is at home, 
Read the Courant with him, and let him know 
A little politics ; how matters go > 
Upon his brother-rivers, Rhine or Po. 

As any maid'or footman comes or goes, 


Pull off your hat, and aſk how Daphne does: | 


"Theſe ſort of folks will to each other tell, 

That you reſpect me; that, you know, looks well. 
Then if you are, as you pretend, the Gd 
That rules the day, and much upon the road, 


That you may bring one home from Africa; 
Some little rarity, ſome bird, or beaſt, 
And now and then a jewel from the Eaſt; 

A lacquer d cabinet, ſome china ware; 

You have them mighty cheap at Pekin fair. 

Next, nota bene, you thall never rove, _ 

Nor take example by your father Jove, 

Laſt, for the eaſe and comfort of my life, 

Make = your (Lord! what ſtartles you?) your 

wife, | 

I'm now (they fay) fixteen, or ſometling more 3 

We mortals ſeldom live above fourſcore ; ©” © 

Four ſoore; your're good at numbers; let us 
ce, : \ 

Se yenteen ſuppoſe, remaining ſxty-three 5 
Aye, in that fpan of time, you'll bury me. 
Mean time, if you have tumult, noiſe and ſtrife. 

Things not abnorrent to a marry?d life l) 
hs quickly end, you ſee; what Fgnify 
A few odd years to you that never die? 
And, after all, you're half your time away; 
You know your buſineſs takes you up all day; 

And, coming late to bed, you need not fear, 
Whatever noiſe I make, you'll fleep, my dear: 
Or, if a winter-evening ſhould be long, x 

Ev'n read your phy ſie- hook, or make a ſong. 


2 


May take up any honeſt godhead's time. 

Thus, as you like it, you may love again, 
And * Daphne have her reign. 
No We, or leave, my dear; retreat or fol- 


Your ſt-eds, your wife, diachalon, and rbyme, 


And may I ſplit into ten thoufand trees, 
If 1 give up on otlier terms than theſe! 
- She faidy” but what the amorous God reply'd, 


* 


PRIOR?'S 
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THE MICE, * 
' TO MR. ADRIAN DRIFT, 114608. 
WO mice, dear boy, of genteel faſhion, 
1. And (what is more) good education, 
Frolic and gay in infant years, | 

- Equally ft ar'd their parents cares. 

The fire of theſe two babes (poor creature! ) 

Paid his laſt debt to human nature; 

A wealthy widow left behind, 5 
Four babes, three males, one ſemale kind: 
The fire ing ener ground and bury'd, 
Twas thought his ſpouſe would ſoon have 

C 
Matches propos'd and numerous ſuitors, 
Moſt tender huſbands, careful tutors, 

She modeſtly refus'd ; and ſhew'd | 

She'd be a mother to her brood. 15 

Mother ! dear mother ! that endearing thought 

Has thouſand and ten thouſand fancies brought. 

Tell me, oh! tell me (thou art now above) 

How to deſcribe thy true maternal love, 

Thy early pangs, thy grow ing anxious cares, 

Thy flattering hopes, thy fervent pious prayers, 


| Thy doleful days and melancholy nights, 
Cloyſter'd from eommon joys and juſt delights; _ 


How thou didſt conſtantly in private mourn, 
And waſh with daily tears thy ſpouſe's urn; 
How it employ'd your thoughts and lucid time, 
That your young offspring might to honour 
climb e | | 


Under the burden ſunk, and went to reſt ; 
How your dear darling, by conſumption's waſte, 
Breath'd her laſt piety into your breaſt ; 

How you, alas! tir%d with your pilgrimage, 
Bow?d down your head, ad dy'd in good old 


gage. | f 

l 1 not infpir'd, oh! may I never be 
Forgetfu] of my pedigree, or thee! 
Ungrateful howſoc%er, mayn't I forget | 

To pay this ſmall, yet tributary/deÞt !- | 


| And when we meet at Gop?s tribunal throne, , 


Own me, I pray thee, for a pious ſon. - ' 
ET But why all this ? Is 8 your fable ? 


Believe me, Mat, it ſeems a Babel; _ 
If you will let me know th! intent on't, 


S0 to your Mice, and make an end on't. 
Well then, dear brother —— EE 
As fure as Hudis'® ſword could ſwaddle, 

| Two mice were brought up in one cradle; 
Well bred, I think, of equal port, 
One for the gowny one for the court: , 

© They parted; (did they ſo, ant pleaſe you?) 
Ves, that they did (dear Sir), to eaſe you. 


T' other to vend his wares in Suffolk. 
(That Mice have travelÞd in old times, 
Horace and Prior tell in rhymes, g 
Thoſe two great wonders of their ages, 
Superior far to all the ſages!) ' 
Many days paſt, and many a night, 
Ere they could gain each other's fght; 
At laſt, in weather cold nor ſultry, 


| They met at the Three Cranes in Poultry. : 


How your firſt care, by numerous griefs oppreſt, 


One went to Holland, where they buff folk, ) 
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After much buſs, and great griniace 

(Uſual you know in ſuch a caſe), 

Much chat aroſe, what had been done, 

What might before next ſummer's ſun z 
Much ſaid of France, of Sufſolk's goodneſs, 
The gentry's loyalty mob's rudeneſs. 
That ended, Oer a charming bottle 

They enter'd on this tittle-tattle: 

Quoth Suffolk, by pre-eminence 
In years, though (God knows) not in ſenſe ; 
All's gone, dear brother, only we 
Remain to raiſe ng : | 
Marry you, brother; Pll go down, 
gell nouns and verbs, and lic alone; 

May you ne er meet with feuds, or. babble, 
May olive- branches crown your table ! 
Somewhat I'll ſave, and for this end, 

To prove a brother and a friend. 

What I propoſe is juſt, I ſwear it; 

Or may I periſh, by this claret ! | 
The dice are thrown, chooſe this or that 
(Tis all alike to honeſt Mat); 

Pll take then the contrary part, 

And propagate with all my heart. 
After ſome thought, ſome Portugueſe *, 
Some wine, the younge thus replies : 

Fair are your words, as fair your carriage, 
Let me be free, drudge you in marriage; 
Get me a boy call'd Adrian, | 
Truſt me, PII do for't what I can, 

Home went well pleasd'the Suffolk tony, 
Heart free from care, as purſe from money; 
He got a luſty ſqualling boy 
(Doubtleſs the dad's and mammaꝰʒ joy). 

In ſhort, to make things ſquare and even, 
Adrian he nam'd was by Dick Stephen. 
Mabs debt thus paid, he now enlarges, 
And ſends you in a bill of charges, 
A cradle, brother, and a baſket 
(Granted as ſoon as e'er T atk it): 
A coat not of the ſmalleſt feantling, _ 
Froe*s, ſtockings, ſhoes, to grace the bantling 
Theſe too were ſent (or Pm no drubber), 
Nay, add to theſe the fine gum- rubber; 
Yet theſe won't do, ſend tYother coat, 
For, faith the firſt's not worth a groat; 
Diſmally ſprunk, as herrings ſhotten, 
Suppos'd originally rotten, = 
Pray let the next be each way longer, 
Of ſtuff more durable, and ſtronger; 
dend it next week, if you are able. 
By this time, Sir, you know the Fable. 
From this, and letters of the ſame make, 
You find what *tis to have a name-fabe. 
Cold and hard times, Sir, here (believe it). 
re loft my curate too, and grieve it, 
At Faſter, for what J can ſee, 
(Atime of eaſe and vacancy) 
f things but alter, and not undone, 
PI tits your hands, and viſit London, 
Molly ſends greeting; ſo do I, Sir; 
bend a good coat, that's all; good-by, Sir, 


; * S muff. 
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TWO RIDDLES, +- 
FIRST PRINTED IN THE EXAMINER), 1710, 
PHINX was a monſter that would eat 
Whatever ſtranger ſhe could get; 

Unleſs his ready wit diſelos'd 

The ſubtle Riddle ſhe propos'd. 
Oedipus was reſolv'd to go, 


J 


And try what Strength of parts would do. 


Says Sphinx, on this depends your fate 
Tell me what animal is that, | 
Which has four feet at morning bright, 
Has two at noon, and three at night? 

»Tis Man, ſaid he, who, weak by nature, 
At firſt creeps, like his fellow-creature, 
Upon all four ; as years accrue, 

With ſturdy ſteps he walks on two; 

In age, at length, grows weak and fick, 
For his third leg adopts a tick. | 
Nov, in your turn, tis Juſt, methinks, 
You ſhould reſolve me, Madam Sphinx. 
What greater ſtranger yet is be, = 
Who has four legs, then two, then three 3 
Then loſes one, then gets two more, 
And runs away at laſt on four? 


EPIGRAM, EXTEMPORE, 

TO THE MASTER OF ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 1712. 
Stocd, Sir, patient at your feet, 5 
Before your-elbow chair; 

But make a biſhop's throne your ſeat, 

I'll knee before you there. 

One only thing can keep you down, 

For your great ſoul too mean; 3 

You'd not, to mount a biſhop's throne, 

Pay homage Þ to the Queen. 


NELL AND JOHN, 
HEN Nell, given oer by the Doctor, wsa- 
ping, | 
And John at the chimney ſtood decenfly cryingy 
„Tis in vain, faid the woman, to make ſuch 
ado, . 


For to our long home we muſt all of us go! 
| True, Nell, reply*d John but what yet is the 


worſt | 5 | 
For us that remain, the beſt always go firſt ; 
Remember, dear wife, that I faid ſo laft year, 


| When you loſt your white heifer, and I my 


brown mare! 


HEN Bibo thought fit from the world to 
retreat, 1 
As full of champagne as an egg's full of meat, 


| He wak?d in the boat; and to Charon he ſaid, 


He would be row'd back, for he was not yet 
dead. „ eee 

* See the hiſtory of this epigram, Gent. Mag. 1174, 

p. 16. | ; | ; 
+ Mr. Prier, though he paid a becoming defe- 

rence to the Maſter w St. Job's, as a Fella 


that C:llege, thought ſome reſpeck was due te the 
public character <whick-he Ad uft before ſuſtained 


i France. 


\ 
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Trim the Boat, and fit quiet, ſtern Charon re- 
- plyd: TS | 

You may have forgot; 
: you dy'd. ö 


WIVES ar 13x. DOZEN. | 
O DEATH + how thou ſpoil'ſt the beſt pro- 


t you was drunk when 


i 


1 Vof life! e — 
Said Gabriel, who ſtill, as lie bury'd one wiſe, 
For the ſake of her family, marry'd her 
couſin 5 ;, 5 5 
And thus, in an honeſt collateral line, 
He ſtill marry*d on till his number was nine, | 
Full ſorry to die till he made up tis dozen. 


— — — 


FATAL LOVE. ©: 

OOR Hal caught his death, ſtanding under a 

Expecting till midnight, when Nan would come 

out; . | 

But fatal his 

And curs'd was the weather 
man's flame, 


Whoe er thou art, that read'ſt theſe moral 
FF. . 4 lines . 
Make love at hoaſe, and go to bed betimes. 


patience, as cruel the dame, 3 
that quench'd the 


A SAJLOR'S WIFE. 
UOTH. 1 in jeſt, looking Wiſtly at 
Ne yy, 2 ONE: ; 
Methinks, child, you ſeem ſomething round in 
the belly. . 4 
Nell anfwer'd him ſnappiſhly, How can that be, 
When wy huſband has been more than two years 
n 3 * 
Thy huſband ! quoth Dick: why that matter was 
A... 3 
Moſt ſecr-tly, Nell; I ne'er thought thou wert 
marry'd. 


— 


1 


ON A FART, LET IR THE HOUSE OF COMMONS» 


EADER, I was born, and cryd ; 

A. Tcrack*d, I ſmelt, and fo I dy'd, - 
Like Julius Cæſar's was my death, _ 
Who in the Senate loſt his breath, | 
Much alive entomb'd does lie | 
The noble Romulus and I : h 
And when I dy'd, lixe Hora fair, 
1 left the Commonwealth my heir. 


THE. MODERN SAINT. 

Firſt writes a billet-deux, then ſays her 
Prayers: ö : 

Her maſs and toilet; veſpers and the play; 
Thus God and Afttarbth divide the day: 
Conſtant ſhe keeps her Ember-week and Lent, 

At Eaſter calls all Trae to her tent: | 
Levſe,without bawd, and pious without zeal, 


| ER time with equal prudence Silvia ſ-ares, 


1 


' | To gratify what low defre, 


PRIOR'S POEM 8. 


Envy herfelf from Silvia's fe muſt grant, 
An artful woman makes a Modern Saint, 


. 


 - "THE PARALLEL, 
ROMETHEUS, forming Mr. Day; 
Carved ſomething like a man in clay. 
The mortal's work might well miſcarry 
Hr, that does heaven and earth control, 
Alone has power to form a ſoul, 
His hand is evident in Harry. 
Since one is but a moving elod, 
T'other the lively form of God; 
Squire Wallis, you will ſcarce be able 
To prove all poetry but fable. 


0 — 


TO A YOUNG LADY, 
WHO WAS FOND OF FORTUNE=TELLING, 
OU, Madam, may with ſafety go, 
— Decrees of deſtiny to know; 
For at your birth kind planets reignid, 
And certain happineſs ordain'd: 
Such charms as yours.are only given 
To chòſen favourites of Heaven, 
But, ſuch is my uncertain ſtate, 
»Tis dangerous to try my fate, 
For I would only know: from art 
The future motions of your heart, 
And what predeſtinated doom 
Attends my love for years to come 3 
No fecrets elſe, that mortals learn, 
My cares deſerve, or life concern: 
But this will ſo important be, 
I dread to ſearch the dark decree ; _ 
For, while the ſmalleſt hope remains, 
Faint joys are mingled with my pains 3 
Vain diſtant views my fancy pleaſe, 
And give ſome infermitting eaſe : 
But, f ould the ſtars too plainly ſhow 
That you have doom'd my endleſs woe, 
No human force, or att, could bear 
The torment of my wild deſpair. 
This ſecret then J dare not know, 
And other truths are uſelefs now. 
| What matters. if unbleſt in love, 
How long or ſhort my life will prove? 


Should J with needleſs haſte inguire 
How great, how wealthy I ſtall be? 


|. Oh! what is wealth or power to me! 


If Jam happy, or undone, 
ft muſt proceed from you alone, 


} 


A GREEK EPIGRAM 
IMITATED. 


fold, | 


And the robb%d ſhepherd his ſad ſtory told; 
. Call in Alcides,” faid a craſty prieſt; 


No! ſaid the ſhepherd, if the Fates decree, 


Sho:ildll repeats the. ſins ſhe would conceal, © 


| By ravaging my flock, to ruin me, 


| HEN hungry wolves had treſpaſs'd on the | 


% Give him one half, and he?!l fecure the reſt,” } 


70 the 
power 
Thoug| 

od 


Who p 
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T9 their commands I willingly reſign, 
power is their character, and patience mine; 


Though, troth! to me there ſeems. but little 


odds, 


Who prove the greateſt robbers, wolves or gods! 


TO A FRIEND, 
ON HIS NUPTIALSÞ = 
HEN Jove lay bleſt in his Alemæna's 
char ms, | 
Threz nights in one he preſt her in his arms; 
The fun lay ſet, and conſcieus Nature ſtrove 
To ſhade her God, and to prolong his love. 
From that auſpicious night Alcides came ; 
What leſs could riſe from Jove, and ſuch a dame: 
Maythis auſpicious night with that compare, 
Nor leſs the joys, nor leſs the riſing heir; 
lle ſtrong as Jove; the like Alemæ na fair! 


THE WANDERING PILGRIM. 
BHUMELY ADDRESSED TO 
din THOMAS FRANKLAND, Baxr. . 


POST=MASTER, AND PAY=>MASTER-GENERAL 
TO QUEEN ANNE. 
TT) ILL Piggot * muſt to Coxwould Þ go, 
To live, alas! in want, | 
Unleſs Sir Thomas ſay, No, no; 
Tt allowance is too ſcant, 
The gracious Knight full well does weet, 
Ten farthings n'er will do 
To keep a man each day in meat: 
Some bread to meat is due. 


\ Rechabite poor Will muſt live, 
And drink of Adam's ale; 

Pur? ele ment no life can give, 

Or mortal ſoul regale. 

pare diet, and ſpring-water clear, 
Payhcians hold are good: 

Who diets thus, need never fear 

A fever in the blood. 


Bit paſs—The Eſculapian crew, 
Who eat and quaff the beſt, 

Thy ſeldom miſs to bake and brew, 
r lia to break their faſt. 


Could Yorkſhire-tyke but do the ſame, 
Then he lite them might thrive 3, + 
But Fortune, Fortune, cruel dame! 
To ſtarve thou doſt him drive. 
u Will's old maſter's plenteous days, 
Us memory eber be bleſt! | 
Viat need of ſpeaking in his praiſe ? 
His goodneſs ftands confeſt, 
At his famod gate ſtood Charity, 
ln lovely ſweet array; ö 
Ceres and Hoſpitality 


frre ' place for Will Pigget. 3 
Twelve miles north be yend the city of York. 


Delt there both night and da /. 


This merry petition evas written 10 obtain the | 


m 
U 
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But, to conclude, and be conciſep - 

Truth muſt WilPs voucher be : 
Truth never yet went in diſguiſe, 

For naked {ill is ſhe, 


There is but one, but one alone, 
Can ſet the Pilgrim free, | 
And make him ceaſe to pine and moan 5 
O Frankland! it is thee. 


O! fave him from a dreary way; 
To Coxwould he muſt hie, 
Bereft of thee, he wends aftray, 
At Coxwould he muſt die. 
Oh! let him in thy hall but ſtand, 
And wear a porters gown, 
Duteous to what thou may*ſt command; 
Thus William's wiſhes crown. 


—_—_— — Y 


VENUS'S ADVICE. x0 Tue MUSES. 


HUS to the Muſes ſpoke the Cyprian Dame; 
« Adorn my altars, and revexe my name. 
&« My ſon ſhall elſe aſſume his potent darts, 
« 'Twang goes the bow, my girls; have at your 
bearts 17 CT 
The Muſes anſwer'd, “Venus, we deride 
« The vagrant's malice, and his motber's pride; 
c Send him to nymphs who ſleep on Ida's ſhade, 
« To the looſe dance, and wanton maſquerade ; 
« Our thoughts are ſettled, and intent our look, 
« On the inſtructive verſe, and moral book: 
c On female idleneſs his power relies 
« But, when he finds us ſtudying hard, he 
flies.“ 5 GR 


} CUPID TURNED PLOUGHMAN. 


r ROM MOSCHUS, 
18 lamp, his bow, and quiver, laid aſde, 
1 A ruſtic wallet o'er his ſhoulders ty'd, 

Sly Cupid, always on new miſchief bent, 
To the rich field and furrow?d tillage went; 
Like any ploughman toiPd the little god, 
His tune he whiſtled, and his wheat he ſow?'d ; 
Then fat and laugh'd, and to the ſkies above 
Rai ſing his eye, he thus inſulted Jove : 
Lay by your hail, your hurtful ſtorms reſtrain, 
And, as I bid you, let it ſhine, or rainz _- / 
Elſe you again beneath/my yoke ſhall bow, 
Feel the ſharp goad, and draw the ſervile 

plough; - | bo 

What once Europa was, Nannette is now. 


PONTIUS a xp PON TIA. 
ONTIUS - (who loves, you know, a joke, 
| Much better than. he loves his life) 
Chanc'd t'other morning to provoke 

The patience of a well-bred wife. 
Talking of you, ſaid he, my dear, 
Two of the greateſt wits in town, 
One aſk'd if that high furze of hair 
Was, b-na fide, all your own, | 
Her own! moſt certain, t'other faid a 
For Nan, - who knows the thing, will tell Veu 
The hair was bought, the money paid, g 
0 And the receipt was ſign'd Ducailly, 
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Pontia (that civil prudent ſhe, 
Who values wit much leſs than ſenſe, 
And never darts a repartee, | | 
But purely in her own defence) 
Reply'd, theſe friends of yours, my dear, 
Are given extremely much to ſatire : 
But P ythee, huſband, let one hear 
Sometimes leſs wit, and more good-nature. 
Now I have one unlucky thought, 
That would have ſpoil'd your friend's conceit: 
Some hair I have, Pm ſure, unboughht: 
Pray bring your brother wits to ſee't. 


CUPID TURNED STROLLER. 
" FROM ANACREON. 


AZ dead of night, when ſtars appear, 
And itrong Boòtes turns the bear; 
When mortals fleep their cares away, 
Fatigu'd with labours of the day, 
Cupid was knocking at my gate; 
Who's there! ſays I, who knocks ſo late, 
Diſturbs my dreams, and breaks my reſt ? 
« QO fear not me, a harmleſs gueit, 
He faid, but open, open, pray ! 
A fooliſh child, I've loſt my way, 
And wander here this moon-light night, 
All wet and cold, and wanting light.” 
With due regard his voice I heard, 

Thea roſe, a ready lamp prepar'd, 

And ſaw a naked boy below, 

Vith wings, a quiver, and a bow; 

In haſte I ran, unlock'd my gate, 

Secure and thoughtlefs of my fate : 

I ſet the child an eaſy chair 

Againſt the fire, and dry'd his hair; 
Brought friendly cups of cheerful wine, 
And warm'd his little hands with mine, 
All this did I with kind intent; 

But he, on wanton miſchief bent, 

Said, Deareſt friend, this bow you ſee, 
This pretty bow belongs to me: 
Obſerve, I pray, if all be right; 

I fear the rain has ſpoil'd it quite. 

He drew it then, and ſtrait T found 
Within my breaſt a ſecret wound. 

This done, the rogue no longer ftaid, 
But leapt away, and laughing faid, 

« Kind hoſt, adieu! we now mult part; 
« Safe is my bow, but ſick thy heart! 


10 4A POET or QUALITY, 
' PRAISING THE LADY HINCHINBROKE. 


F thy judicious Muſe's ſenſe, 
Young Hinchinbroke ſo very proud is, 

That Sachariſſa and Hortenſe | | 

Sbe looks, henceforth, upon as dowdies. 
Yet ſhe to one muſt ſill ſubmits. | 

To dear Mamma muſt pay her duty; 

She wonders, praiſing Wilmot's wit, 

Thou ſhouldꝰſt forget his daughter's beauty, 


4 


* 


j 


| From her kind looks does life receive, 
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\ 1 5 i 
ri PEDANT. PR 
F TD talks extremely well And mad 
On any aer let him dwell, Poiſon 

His tropes and figures will content ye: 
He ſhould poſſeſs to all degrees g * 2 
The art of talk; he practiſes But to th 
Full fourteen n in four-and- twenty. : Thoug 
CAUTIOUS ALICE. 0 
8 good a wife doth Liſſy make, Er 
That from all company the flieth; 0h, Sir! 
Such virtuous courſes doth the take, Had en 
That ſhe all evil tongues defieth; ob! take 
And, for her deareſt ſpouſe? fake, ks 
She with his brethren only lieth, ch! wil 
t A ſecc 


| | THE INCURABLE, This to 


HILLIS, you boaft of perſed health in vain, | Poor | 
And laugh at thofe who of their ills com- _ 
plain: : al h | 
That with a frequent fever Cloe burns, Delia, v 
And Stella's plumpneſs into dropſy turns! laſpir 
O Phillis, while the patients are nineteen, Knowin 
Little, alas! are their diſtempers ſeen, Our! 
But thou, for all thy ſeeming health, art ill, Acd, h. 
Beyond thy lover's hopes, or Blackmore% kill; Noos 
No lenitives can thy diſeaſe aſſuage, | ge civil 
I tell thee, tis incurable— tis age. Oblig 
dh Ob! ha 
| ST I in priſon or in court look down, If by 
5 N Nor beg thy favour, nor deſerve thy frown, ' 
In vain, malicious Fortune, haſt thou try'd Oh! cu 
By taking from my ſtate, to.quell my pride: xg 
Infulting girl! thy preſent rage abate, Ihen, 
And, would'ſt thou have me humbled, make me Let 1 
great. 1 From I 
— 5 W 
7 1 Oh! ti 
ET others from the town retire, = 
L And in the fields ſeek new delight: 
My Phillis does fuch joys inſpire, | 
No other objects pleaſe my ſight. W 
In her alone I find whate er Thi 
| Beavtfes'a country landſcape grace: b 
No ſhade ſo lovely as her hair, How! 
Nor plain ſo ſweet as in her face. Hz 
Lilies and roſes there combine, t 
More beauteous than in flowery field: I care 
Tranſparent is her ſkin ſo fine, Ne p 


To this each'ery?al ſtream muſt yield. 

Her voice more ſweet than warbling ſound, 

Though ſung by nightingale or lark; 

Her eyes ſuch luſtre dart around, 
Csmpar'd to them, the ſun is dark. 

Both light and vital heat they give: 

+ Cheriſh'd by them, my love takes root, 


fruit. 


{ 


' Grows a fair plant, bears flowers and fr 
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Such fruit, I ween, did once dece ive 
The common parent of mankind, 

And made tranſgreſs our mother Eve: 

Poiſon its core, though fair its rind. 

Yet ſo delicious is its taſte, 


But to th! inchanting pleaſure haſte, 
Though I were ſure *twould end in pain. 


CHASTE FLORIMEL. 
O bl endure ten thouſand deaths, 
N Ere any farther PV} comply, 
0h, Sir! no man on earth that breathes 
Had ever yet his hand ſo high! 
0h! take your ſword, and pierce my heart, 
Undaunted fee me meet the wound; : 
0h! will you act a Tarquin's part? 
A ſecond Lucrece you have found, 
Thus to the preſſing Corydon, 
Poor Florimel, unhappy maid! 
Fearing by Love to be undone, 
In broken dying accents ſaid. 
Delia, who held the conſcious door, 
luſpird by truth and brandy, ſmil'd. 
Knowing that, fixteen months before, 
Our Lucrece had her ſecond child, 


Aud, hark ye! Madam, cry?d the bawd, _ 
None of your flights, your high-rope dodging; 
Be civil here, or march abroad; 
Oblige the Squire, or quit the lodging. 
Ob! have I—Florimel went on 
Have I then loſt my Delia's aid? 
"Where ſhall forſaken virtue run, | 
If by her friend ſhe is betray*d? 


Oh! curſe on empty friendſhip's name 
5 Lord, what is all our future view ! * 
Then, dear deſtroyer of ny fame, 

Let my laſt ſuccour be to you! 

from Delia's rage, and Fortunes frown, 
A wretched love-ſiek maid deliver; 

Oh! tip me but another crown, 

Dear Sir, and make me yours for ever. 


1 
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rain, 
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DOCTORS DIFFER. 
HEN Willis * of Ephraim heard Rocheſ- 
ter f preach, e 72 
Thus Bentley faid to him, I pr'ythee, dear 


brother, | | 
How libit thou this ſermon? tis out of my reach. 


my one way, ſaid Willis, and ours js ano- 
r. , * x . * dyes» 


_ not for carping; but, this I can tell, 
Ne preach very ſadly, if he preaches well. 


es 


= 


Te © EPIGRAMY 
EEK Francis lies here, friend: wi 
1 ſtop or ſtay, 5 
5 Biſhop of Gluceſter. 
1 Biſbop Atterbury, _ 
| Cee Atterbury's Letters, in Pope's Warks, 
* 8d. 1751. 8 93 3 9 8 5 


thout 


2 


1 


| Though at preſent arreſted by Death's caitiff paw, . 


Icannot from the bait abſtain, | 1 


; 
cc I 


Aud who can ſay the reverend Prelate lies: 


{| Which we in our own breaſt perceive, 
And Kings can neither take 


Im oblig'd by juſt maxims to goyern my life, 


e 
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As you value your peace, make the beſt of your 
way. 


ons 2 4; 0882” od 8 


If he ſtirs, he may ſtill have recourſe to the law, 
And in the King's-bench ſtould a verdict be 
found, . 

That by livery and ſeifin his grave is the ground, 
He will claim to himſelt what is ſtrictly his due; 
And an action of treſpaſs will ſtraightway en. e, 
That you without right on his premiſes tread, 
On a imple ſurmiſe that the owner is dead. 


ON BISHOP ATTERBU Rus EURYI NG THE 
DULXE OF BUCKINGHAM, 1720. 

HAVE no hopes,” the. Duke he ſays, and 
| dies; | 

ce Inſure and certain hopes,” the Prelate er ies: 
Of theſe two learned peers, I pr'ythee, ſay, man, 
Who is the lying knave, the prieſt, or layman? . 
The Duke he ſtands an infidel confeſt, 7 
« He's our dear brother, quoth the lordly Prieſt. 
The Duke, though knave, ſtill “Brother dear, 


he crics ; 
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; UPON HONOUR. 
A FRAGMENT. 


ONOUR, I ſay, or honeſt fame, 
I mean the ſubſtance, not the name; 

(Not that light heap of taudry wares, 
Of ermine, coronets, and ſtars, _ 
Which often is by merit ſought, - 
By gold and flattery oftener bought; 
The ſhade, for, which Ambition looks 
In Selden's * or in Aſhmole's F books), 
But the true glory, which proceeds, 
Reflected bright, from honeſt deeds, 


nor give, 


Pg 


— 


ENIGMA 
ON PAM AT LOO, 
TDY. birth Im a ſlave, yet can give you a 
crown, 5 | 


I difpoſe of all honours, myſelf having none; 


Yet I hang my own maſter, and lie with his wife. 
When men are a-gaming, I cunningly ſneak, 
And their cudgels and ſhovels away from” thera 
take. 225 | 
Fair maideps and ladies I by the hand get, | 
And pick off their diamonds, though ne%er ſo 
well ſet. „„ 
For when I have comrades we rob in whole bands, 
Then 2 take off your lands from your 
nds; 1 
But, this fury once over, Pve ſuch winning arts, 
That you love me much more than you do your 
on hearts. 


1 * Tither of Hur. T Order of the Carter. 
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A NN © TH E R. 
ORMD half beneath, and half above the 
earth, | | | 

We fſters owe to art our ſecond birth; 
The ſmith*s and carpenter's adopted daughters, 
Made on the land, to trayel on the waters. 
Swifter they move, as ti:ey are ſtraiter bound, 
Yet neither tread the air, or wave, or ground: 
They ſerve the poor for uſe, the rich for whim, 
Sink when jt rains, and when it freezes, ſwim, 


Tux OLD GENTRY. 
T*HAT all from Adam firſt began, 
None but ungodly Woolſton doubts ; 
And that his ſon, and his ſon's fon, * © 
Were all but ploughmen, clowns, and louts. 
Eazh, when his ruſtic pains began, 
To inerit pleaded equal right; 
TWas only who left off at noon, 
Cr who went on to work till night. 
But coronets we owe to crowns, 
And favour to a court's affection ; 
By. nature we are Adams ſons, 
Ard ſons of Anſtis“* by election. 


Einſale! eight hundred years have roll'd 
Since thy lorefathers held the plough; 
When this in tory ſhall be told, 
Add, that my kindred do ſo now, 
The man who by his labour gets 
HFis bread, in independent ſtate, 
Who never begs, and ſeldom eats, 
Hi:nſelf can fix or change his fate, 


Tux INSATIABLE PRIEST. 
UKE PRTA chi admires what we lay men 
can mean, 6 4 "$3 
That thys by eur profit and pleaſure are 
ſway*d ; 
He has but three livings, and would be a dean 
His wife dy'd this year, he has marry'd his 
maid, 
To ſuppreſs all his carnal defres in their birth, 
At all hours aluſty young huſſy is near: 
And, to tale off his thoughts from the things of 
this earth, 
He can be content with two thoufand a year, 


— 


A FRENCH SONG IMITATED. 
W thus from the plain does my ſhepherd- 


eſs rove, 
Forſaking her ſwain, and neglecting kis love? 
You have heard all my grief, you ſee how I die, 
Oh ! give ſome relief to the ſwain whom you fly. 
Ho can you complain, or what am I to ſay, 
Since my dog lies unfed, and my ſheep run a- 
Alray? — . — 5 


\ - 


® Garter King at Arms, 


4 


———— A At. 
.* . 
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Need I tell what L mean, that Ilanguiſli alone 
When I leave all the plain, you may guels *tis'tor 


Once . ; 


n 


—— —— — — — 


A CASE STATED, - 
OW bow ſhall Ido with my love and my 
ride, | : 
| Dear Dick®, give me gounſe], if friendſhip has 


any; . 
Pry*thee purge, or let blood! ſurly Richard re. 


PF 
And forget the coquette in the arms of your 
Nanny rx. | ka f 
While I pleaded with paſſion how much I de. 
ſerv'd, | e 
For the pains and the tor ments of more than 
a mn | 
She lookꝰd in an almanack, whence ſhe obſerv'd, 
That it wanted a fortnight to Bart'Pmew fair, 


My Cowley and Waller how vainly I quote, 
While my negligent judge only hears with her 
eye ! N | 


| In a long flaxen wig, and embroider'd new coat, 


Her ſpark ſaying nothing talks better than I, 


Ee 


UPON PLAYING AT OMERE WITH TW0 
nn,, 
KNOW that Fortune long has wanted fight, 
And. therefore pardon'd when ſhe did not 
right ; 
But yet till then it never did appear, 
That, as ſhe wanted eyes, ſhe could not hear; 
I begg'd that ſhe would give me leave to loſe, 


1 


| A thing ſhe does not commonly reſuſe ! 


Two matadores are out againſt my game, 
Yet ſtill I play, and ftill my luck's the ſame : 
Dnconquer®d in three ſuits it does remain, 
Whereas I only aſk in one to gain ; | 
Yet ſhe, ſtill contradicting, giſts imparts, 
And gives ſucceſs in every ſuit—but hearts. 


CUPID's PROMISE. 
A FRENCH SONG PARAPHRASED, 


N OFT Cupid, wanton, amorous boy, 
The other day, mov'd with my lyre; 
In flattering accents ſpoke his joy, 
And utter d thus his fond deſire. 


Oh! raiſe thy voice! one ſong I aſks 
Touch then thy harmonioys firing ; 

To Thyrſis eaſy is the taſk, © . 
Who can ſo ſweetly play and fing, 

Two kiſſes from my mother dear, 
Thyrſis, ©. due reward mall be; 


None, none, like beauty?s queen is feir, | 
Paris has vouch'd this truth for me. 
I ſtraight reply?d, Thou know'ſt alone 
That brighteſt Chloe rules my breaſt; 
Pl fing thee two inſtead of one, | 
| If thowlt be kind, and make me bleſt, 


1 # Mr. Shelton. 


I Mrs. Pushen. 


B 
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— Bee, manor | © "WRITER IN F 
s'for I crave : He * N | Lavy How#'s Ovid's Erisrrxs. b} 
I play'd with at} my 1 c OWEVER high, however cold, the fair, & 
My glowing paſſion to expreſs, ' | H Reue — the dying aids care, 1 ö 
But, oh ! my Chloe, beauteous maid ! 5 N Ovid, kind author, found him ſome relief, 4} 
Wilt thou the wiſh*d reward beſtow 5 Rang*d. his unruly fighs, and ſet his grief; 3 
. D Wilt thou. make good what Love has ſaid, | Taught him what accents had the power to 2 
what And, by thy grant, his power ſhow ? move, es att aro ts ql 
P | | | And always gain'd him pity, ſometimes love. g *H 
3 e ; But, oh ! what pangs torment the deſtin'd heart, . 
f To Tis EARL or OXFORD, Thos How the wound, yet dares not ſhew the A 
JOU WRITTEN EXTEMPORE, IN LADY OXFORD'S teaſe eould Ovid to his ſorrows give, A 
at EE | | Who muſt not ſpeak, and therefore live d 1 
Ide. HEN, ink, and wax, _ _— 2 | 3 k ee 4 
To the kind wife, the lovely friend: 9 = kN ® 
than WY Smiling bid her freely write 8 AA EPIFTLE,.. 1916. . —_— 
0 What Far happy 2 ee ; 7 I n Lord Harley, let Jonathan 7 
2 Of virtue, goodneſs, peace, and love, N 0 9 ; 
. Thoughts which angels may approve. | How long ies ee gel ns nn | „ 
1 — | | 2-44 + ELKANAH SETTLE. 1 
th her LET 1 E R Tos * 3 R | "4 . 
7 coat, | — 10 TuE | | ANOTHER EPISTIE. 5 i 
1 1 Hon. Lady Margaret Cavendiſh Harley, PRAY Lady Harriot the time to wn * " 
| ILD When ſhe ſhal} receive a turkey a chine, - | 
WHEN A CH . ta body may come to St. James's, to dine. f 
5 V noble, lovely, little Peggy, — ä—ü— 
Gobt Let this my firſt epiſtle beg you | TRUEs EPITAPH, 
5; 1 t dawn of morn, and cloſe of even, F wit or lunefiy-would ave 5 
; To lift your heart and hands to Heaven, | Our mouldering aſhes from the grave, 
In double beauty ſay your prayer: his ſtone had ſtill remein'd unmarłd, 
ar; Our Father firſt, —then, Notre Pere: I ſtill writ proſe, True ſtill have bark d. 
ole, And, dearett child, along the day, I | But envious Fate has claim?d its due 
O ln every thing you do and ſay, | Here lies the mortal part of True : 
Obey and pleaſe my lord and lady, 1 4 His deathleſs virtues muſt ſuruive, | 
ne: $0 God ſhall love, and angels aid ye. f To better thoſe that are alive. - _ 
; If theſe precepts you attend, His prudence and his wit were ſeen N 
ö No ſecond letter need I fend, | In that, from Mary's grace and mien, | 
5 Ando I reſt your conſtant friend, . He own'd the power, and lov'd the Queen. 
4 — . | By long obedience be eonfeſt = 
LINES WRITTEN UNDER THE PRINT OF 200 n ; | 
Ws " dw 5 5 ALD That men are beaſts, and dogs have ſenſe! - 
„ Ms, w 00 LASTON. | His faith and truth all Whitehall knows, #4 ? 
| HOUGH-doom?d to ſmall-coal, yet to arts HEN conn „ pe a 5 
ally!d,- - © | om . 
Py Rich e wealth! and famous without pride; Ne'er ſkulk'd from ns 4 led him. 
Muße beſt patron, judge of books and men, Or ſnarPd ainſt the hand tl ; ee * 
Below'd and bonour?d by Apollo?s train : Read this, ye ſtateſmen —_ an * . 3 Per 
In Greeee or Rome ſure never did appear And mend your own, by Tru 5 n 
bright a genius, in ſo dark a 2 i | — — 
ore of the man had artfully been ſav? 1, | EPIGRAM. 
Had Kn i d had Vertue grav'd. | e 
ad Kneller painted, A ha | ak: Sre O Richmond and Peterburgh, Matt gave his 
TRUTH TOLD AT LAST, 1 letters, . 
5 9 Pontius in rage, contradic ing his | And n they N wy _ 9 
| wife | WR ; 
. You never yet told me one truth in your life.“ __ hen ac it then, that the packets were 
„ ext Pontia no way could this the ſis allow, oſt? F 1 Was 
. * Youre a cuckold, ſays ſhe 3 do I tell you Theſe 7 Knights of the Garter, not Knights 
truth now 2» e | - of the Poſt, ; 
15 i” 'Vor, IV, 5 FP: 2 - | L1 1 KS * 
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Ta: VICEROY, 

OA BALLAD: 4 
To the T une of, Lady Iſabella : Tragedy. 


F Nero, tyrant, petty kin *, 
AZ Who heretofore did Nd . 
In fam'd Hibernia, I will fing, 
And in a ditty plain⸗- 
He hated was by rich and poor, 
For reaſons you tha hear; 
$o ill he exercis'd his power, 
That he hinxfeFf did fear. 
Full oud and rv >2gant was he, 
es ces withal; | 
The guilty he would ſtill ſet free, 
+ . But guiltleſs men enthral. 


He, with a haughty impious nod, 
Would curfe and dogmatize; 
Not fearing either man or God: 
Gold he did idolize. | 
& patriot & of high degree, 
F Who could no longer bear 
is upſtart Viceroy's tyranny, 


— 


Againft him did declare, 
And; arm'd with truth, impeach'd the Pon 
Of his enormous crimes, 5 


Which PI unfold fo you anon, 
In low, butfaithful rhymes, 
The articles recorded ſtand * 
Againſt this peerleſs peer, 
Search but the archives of the landf, 
You'll find them written there. 


. . Attend, and juſtly Pl recite 
His treaſons to you all, | 
The heads fet in their native light x 
(And figh poor Gaphny's fall). 
That traiterouſly he did abuſe . 
The er in him repos'd, 
And wickedly the ſame did uſe, 
On all mankind imposꝰ'd. 
That he, contrary to all law, 
An oath did frame and make, 
Compelling the militia _ 
TH illegal oath to take. 
Free-quarters for the army too 
He did exact and force _ 
On Prote ſtants; his love to ſhow, 
Than Papiſt us'd them worſe. 
On all pr ovĩſ ons defiin'd for 
The camp at Limeriek, 
Hie laid a tax full hard and ſore, 
Though many men were ſlek. 


Lord Coning foy, one of the Lerds Juſtices of Tre- 
land 


* Tha Earle Bellamont impeached Coningſb y. 
+ Jearnaly Salbati, 16 die Peceubris. 1693. 


* 


3 Þ 
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The ſutlers tog he did erdain 
For licences ſhould pay, 


4 


| Which they refus'd with juſt diſdata, | 


And fled the camp away, 
By which proviſions wete ſo ſcant 
That hundreds there did die. 
The ſoldiers food and drink did want, 
Nor famine could they fr. 
He ſo much lov'd his private gai 
* cio hear or ſee 1 WY 
ey might or die, of might oomplai 
Without relief pur die. hs Fn. 
That, above and againſt all right; 
By word of mouth did he, 
In oounell fitting, helliſn ſpite, 
The farmer's fate deore: 


| That he, O cis]! without trial, 
| Straightway ſhould hanged be; 
Though then the courts were open all, 


* 


| Yet Nero judge would be. 
No ſooner ſaid, but it was done, 


I be beurrean did bis worſt ; 


Gaphny, alas! is dead and gone, 
And left his judge accurf. : 


In this conciſe defpotic way 


Unhappy Gaphny fell, 

| Which did all honeſt inen affray, 

As truly it might well. Rl 

Full two good hundred pounds a year, 
This poor man's real eſtate, 

He ſettled on his favourite dear, 


I And Culliford can fay't. 


 Befides, he gave fie hundred pound 
Io Fielding his own ſcribe, 125 
Who was his bail; one friend he found, 
- He ow'd him to the bribe. 
But for this horrid murder vile 

None did him proſecute; 
His old friend belpd him o'er the ſtile: 
With Satan who diſpute ! | 


| With Frauce, fair England's mortal foe, 


A trade he carry'd on; 


Had any other done't, I trow, - 


To Tripos he had gone. 


That he did likewiſe traiterouſly, 


To bring his ends to bear, 


\ | Enrich himſelf moſt knaviſhly; 


O thief without compare ! 


| Vaſt quantities of ſtores did he 


Embezzle and pnrloin ; * 
Of the king's ſtores he kept a key, 
Converting them to coin. 


The forfeited eſtates alſo, 
Both real and perſonal, 

Did with the ftores together go, 
F:erce Cerberus ſwallow'd all. 

Mean while the ſoldiers fightd and ſobl/d, 
For not one ſous had they: 

His excellence had each man fobb'd, 
For he had ſunk their pay. 
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Nero, without the leaſt Afuviſe, 8 5 | e Conſummate wiſdom, meekneſs all, 
The papiſts at all times « Adorn'd the words ſhe ſpoke, 
Sill favour'd, and their robberies 2 | << When they from her fair lips did fall; 
Look'd on as trivial crimes, * And ſweet her lovely look, | 
The Proteſtants, whoin they did rob | : * Ten thouſand glorious deeds to crown, 
During his government, 1 „ She caus'd dire war to ceaſe : 
Were forc'd with patience, like. good Joby 1 66 A reater empreſs 'ne*er was known; 
To reſt themſelves content. t fixd the world in peace, 
For he did baſely them refuſe -- - 1 This laſt and godlike act achiey'd, 
All legal remedy; _ | * To heaven ſhe wing'd her flight : „ 
The Romans ſtill he well did uſe, 1 Her loſs with tears all Europe griev'd; IR 
Still ſcreen'd their roguery, J Their ſtrength, and dear delight. 1 
duceinctly thus to you Pye told, %% Leave we ia bliſs this heavenly ſaint, * 
How this Viceroy did reign; 55 Revere, ye juſt, her urn; 44 
And other trutis I ſhall unfold, * Her virtues high and excellent, 3, 
For truth is always plain. j © Aftrea gone we mourn, 12 
The heſt of Queens he hath revil'd, Þ « Commemorate, my ſons, the day bi 
Before and Gace, her death 3 1 * Wich gave great Anna birth: 1 | 
Be, eruel and ungrateful, ſmiPd ] « Keep it for ever and for aye, 4 
When ſhe reſiga'd ber breath, - 4 « And annual be your mirth ?? G j 
Forgetſul of the favours kind a lluſtrious George now fills the thrones: Ft 
She had on him beftow'd, Our wiſe henign good king: 1 
like Lucifer his rancorous mind, } Who can his wondrous deeds make knowing 11 
He lov'd nor her nor God, 1 Or tus bright actions ſing? _ * 
But ns Nexo, lend thy ears, , Thee, favourite Nero, he has deign'd At 
As till thou haſt them vn; 1 To raiſe to high degree! 1 
Hear what Britannia ſays with * 670 J Well thou- thy honours haſt ſuſtain'd, 15 
Of Anna dead and gone. = | Well vouch'd thy. anceſtry. | 4 
« Oh! ſacred be her memory, 1 But paſs—Thele , Honours on thee Jad, jb In 1 
« For ever dear her name! | Can they eber make thee White? 2 bi 
There never was, nor eder can be, 4 Don't Gaphny”s blood, -which thou haſt * | 
„A brighter, juſter dame. . Thy guilty ſoul afiright? 
&« Bleſt be my ſons, and eke all thoſe ; Oh! are there not, grim mortgl, F 3 
© Who on her praiſes dwell! „ Places of bliſs and woe 2 
* She conquer'd Britain's fferceſt _ - ] Oh! is there not a heaven, a ben? 
« She did all queens excel. But whither wilt thou go? : 
„Al princes, kings, and potentates, | J Can nought chauge thy ohdurate mind? by 
“ Ambaſſadors did ſend: | -| Wilt thou for ever rail? & * 


„All nations, provinges, and ſtates, ] The prophet on thee well e 


« Sought Anna for their friend, And ſet thy wat to lale, 


& In Anna they did. all confide, How thou art loſt to ſenſe and — 


« For Anna they could truſt :; ] - Three countries witneſs be ; 8 
& Her royal faith they all had try'd, N has conduct all juſt men do Lew 1 
« For Anna fill was juft, 1 ibera nos, Domiae ! | f * 
4 Truth, mercy, juſtice, did round | Dame Juſtice waits the, well 1. ween, i BJ 
„Her awful judgment- feat, 1 Her ſword is brandiſh'd high; . 
* In her the Graces all were found, } Nought can thee trom her vengeance ſcreen, „ 
„In Anna all complete. er canſt thou from her, iy. ; el 
& She held the ſword and balance right, | Heavy her ire will fall on thee, is 
« And ſought her people? 3 good ; ; 4 The glittering. ſteel is ſure : X > : 
be In clemeney ſhe did delight, } Sooner or. Jater, all agree, 74 
© Her reign not ſtaiwd with blood, 1 She cuts off the impure, * 
4 4. 
* Her gracious goodneſs, piety, | To her 1 leave thee, floomy peer! 1 
« In all her deeds did ſhine, - 1 Think on thy crimes conimitted ; : | ; 
# And bounteous was her charity; 3 | Repent, and be for once fincere, 1 
by * attributes divine. | I | Thou neer wilt be DES oy 
1 L113 | 


AA 
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APOLOGY TO A LADY, 


no TOLD ME, 1 COULD NOT LOVE HER 
HEARTILY, BECAUSE I HAD LOVED OTHERS, 


PROBABLY BY Ma. PRIOR#, 


- IN IMITATION Or MR, WALLER, 
AIR Sylvia, ceaſe to blame my youth 
For having lov'd before; 
So men, ere they have learnt the truth, - 
Strange Deities adore, 


My youth (tis true) has often rang'd, 
Like bees o'er gaudy flowers; 

And many thouſand loves has chang'd, 
Till it was fixt in yours, 


For, sylvia, when I ſaw thoſe eyes, 
>Twas ſoon determin'd there; 
Stars might as well forſake the lies, 

And vaniſh into air! 


If I from this great rule do err, 

Nee beauties to explore; 
May I again turn wanderer, 

And over Kettle more! 


* 


AGAINST MODESTY IN I LOVE, 


* many unſuecefsful years 
At Cynthiv's feet I lay; | 
And often bathd them with my tears, 
Deſpair'd, but durſt not pray, - 


No proſtrate wretch, before the ſhrine 
Of any ſaint above, 

Eber thought his Goddeſs more diviney 
Or paid more awful love.” | 


Still the difdainful dame look'd en . 
With an inſulting pride; . - 
Receiv'd my paſſion with a frown, 
Or toſs'd her head aide, 


Wen Cupid whiſper'd in my ear, 
« Uſe more prevailing charms, - 

« Fond, whining, modeſt fool, draw nears 
« And chfp, her in your arms. 


With cager kiſſes tempt the maid, 
„ From Cynthia's feet depart ;. 
44 The lips he warmly muſt invade, 


With that I ſhook off all my fears, 
My better fortune try'd; 5 * 
And Cynthia gave what ſhe for "years. 

a ted 89 75 9 | 


N 2 
i 


ws A YOUNG LADY'S GOING TO TOWN 
IN THE SPRING. — 


O night unhappy Celadon, 9 8 
Beneath a friendly myrtle's ſhade, 

Wa folded arms and eyes caſt down, 
Gently repos d his. love-igk head: 


* By the manner in which this and the 10h fol. | 
lowing little pieces are printed in tbe Oxford and 
Cambrids ze Miſcellany Poems, there is little doubt 
but they a are the þrodudtions of the excellent 255 to 
when 1 * e — 


„% Grieving with Celadon they downward grow, 


— | 


„ In domibus Fures avida mente omnia raptant,” 


The thieyes ; but ſtill they ſcap'd away, 
And daily her moleſted. 


| Great havock mongſt her cheeſe was made, 


5 | She call'd (no more of cats afraid), 


- | Thouſands of mice he daily flew, 
C Who would poſſeſs the heart. _ 1 4 


I All people did adore him: 


And rav'd like oy: 64 \ 
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Whilſt Thyrſis ſporting onthe nei doug plain, 
Thus heard the diſcontented youth complain ; 
Alk not the cauſe why ſickly flowers 

« Faint]y recline their drooping heads; 
« As fearful of approaching ſhowers, 
« They ſtrive to hide them in their beds, 


« And feel with him a ſympathy of woe, 
cc Chloris will go; the cruel fair, 
« Regardleſs of her dying ſwain, 
“Leaves him to languiſ, to defpair, 
And murmur out in fighs his pain, 
6. The fugitive to fair Auguſta flies, 

« To make new ſlaves, and gain new victories. 
cc So reſtleſs monarchs, though poſſeſs'd 
4 all that we call ſtate or power, 

« Fancy themſelves but meanly bleſt, 
« Vainly ambitious ſtill of more. 
Round the wide world impatiently they roam, 
« Not ſatisfy*d with private _ at home,” 


£ 


WHEN THE CAT 18 AWAY, 
THE MICE MAY. PLAY. 
A FABLE*, INSCRIBED TO DR, SWIFT, 
PROBABLY BY MR. PRIOR. 
In domibus Mures avido dente omnia captant : 


A LADY once (fo ſtories ſay) 
By rats and mice infeſted, 
With gins and traps long ſought to ſlay 


And much the loſs did grieve her: 
At length Grimalkia to her aid 


And begg?d him to relieve her. 


Soon as Grimalkin came in view, 
The vermin back retreated ; 
| Grimalkin ſwift as lightning flew, 


Thouſands, of rats defeated, 
Neer cat before ſuch glory won; 


N Grimalkin far all cats out- ſhone, 
And in his lady's fayour none 
Was then preferr'd before him. 


pert Mrs. Abigail alone 
Envy'd Grimalkin's glory ; 

Her favourite lap-dog now was grown 

Neglected; him the did bemoan, 


9 The bints of this at the following Fable 
appear te have originated from: * The Fable 0 
| ;he Old Lady and ber Cats,” printed in The 
General Peſiſcript,” Nw. 7, 10 They have 
been both aſcribed to Dr: Swift. :N 


ies, To ſatisfy this prating jade, He ſoon diſclos'd his nature, 
And fairly turn'd a-grazing, The fox and he were friends of old, 
Now lap-dog is again reftor'd Nor could they now be parted; * 4 
Into his lady's tayour 3 £ 5 They nightly ſlunk to rob the fold, N 
Sumptuouſly kept at bed and board, Deyour'd the lambs, the fleeces ſold; 0 a 
am, And he (io Nab has given her word) And Puſs grew lion-hearted, 1 , ; 
' Shall from all vermin ſave her, He ſcratch'd her maid, he ſtole the cream, 1 4 
Nab much exults at this ſucceſs, He tore her beſt lac'd pinner;, = 11 
And, overwhelm'd with joy, Nor Chanticleer upon the beam, . % 24 
' Her lady fondly does careſs, ' Nor chick, nor duckling 'ſcapes, when Grim 12 
And tells her, Fubb can do no leſs Invites the fox to dinner. f ED "39 
5 Than all her foes deſtroy. The dame full wiſely did decree, 1 
is But vain ſuch hopes; the mice that fled For fear he ſhould diſpatch more, ve 
Return, now Grim's diſcarded ; a | | That the falſe wretch ſhould worried be £ k. 
; Whilſt Fubb till ten, on flken bed, But in a ſaucy manner he wee” 1 
ny Securely lolls his drowſy head, Thus ſpeech'd it like a Lechmere*: * 1 


Sh cannot bear, ſhe ſwears ſhe won't 
To ſee the cat regarded; . 
But firmly is reſolv'd upon' t, 
And vows, that, whatſoc*er comes ont, 
She'll have the cat diſcarded. 


(Her arts are all employ*d) 
And tells her lady in a pet, 
Grimalkin coſt her more in meat 

Than all the rats deftroy'd. 


At length this ſpiteful waiting-maid 
Produc'd a thing amazing; | 
The favourite cat's a victim made, 


And leaves cheeſe unregarded.. 


Nor rats nor mice the lap-dog fear, 
Now uncontroll'd their theft is: 
And whatſo&er the vermin” ſpare, 
Nab and her dog betwixt them ſhare, 
Nor pie nor pipin left is. Shs 
Mean while, to cover their, deceit, 
At once, and ſlander Grim; 
Nab fays, the cat comes out of ſpight, 
To rob her lady every night, 
80 lays it all on him, 


Nor corn ſecure in garret high, 
Nor cheeſecake ſafe in x 
e cellars now unguarded lie, 
On every ſhelf the vermin prey; 
And {till Grimalkin does it. 
The grains from corn apace decay'd 
No bags to market 8 : 8 
— came from the dairy-maid, 
mice had ſpoiPd her butter trade, 
And eke her cheeſe alſo. . 
With this ſame lady once their liv'd 
A truſty ſervant-maid, 
„ hearing this, full much was griev'd, 
ering her lady was deceiv'd, 9 
And baſten'd to her aid. 


she begs, ſhe ſtorms, ſhe fawns, ſhe frets, 
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! 


Struck with the ſenſe of her miſtake, 
The lady, diſcontented, _ 
Reſolves again her cat to take, 


Left, ſhe- again reßent it. 


i 


a 


þ 


A 
WIDOW kept a favourite cat, 


With many a mouſe, and many a rat, 


ee Muſt I, again all right and law, 5 


„ Like pole- cat vile be treated? 

cc J, who ſo long with tooth and claw, 

« Have kept domeſtic. mice in awe, 
6 And foreign foes defeated I | 

« Your golden pippins, and y 

„ How oft have I defended | 

& Tis true, the pinner which you prize 


r pies, 


* I tore in fyolick; to your eyes 


* 


cc ] never, harm intended, 


% Iam a cat of honour,%— Stay * 


Quoth ſhe, « no longer parley ; 
« Whate'er you did in battle flay, _ 
« By Jaw of. arms, became your prey : 


| «I hope you won it fairly. VEE, 
4e Of this we'll grant you ſtand acquit, 


«« But not of your outrages ; 


J Tell me, perfidious ! was it fit 
„ To make my cream a perquiſite,- 


c And ſteal, to mend your wages? 

« 80 flagrant is thy inſolence, 
c 80 vile thy breach of truſt is, 

4 That longer with thee to diſpenſe, 

„ Were want of power, or want of ſenſe 
« Here, Towzer !—do him juſtice.” 


445 


1 
+ 


THE WIDOW AND HER SAT: 


At firſt a gentle creature; 2 25 
But, when he was grown ſleek and fat. 


e eee * e 


Much art ſhe ug ; : | * In TindaPs © Continuation of Rapin,” XVII 
2 And find 28 454, this Fable is ſaid to be by Prior or Swift. 
« The At length ſhe to the lady G bes In Boyer's Political State, 72 p. 819, 
y havt Micovers her domeſtic = vg r. evhere it is applied te the Duke 0 Marlborough, 


LY 


it is ſaid to be I Swift or Prior. V. 


And opens all t che 
_— | be yr * The celebrated Jawyer. N. 
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5 O 5 N G | 8, And — o yo. hb 2 2 | In v 
9 r MUSIC Tlirow but one reconciling agg For 
BY THE MOST EMINENT MASTERS, % mn lovers meet; 8 l 
I. SET By MA. ABEL. 5 | _ gront taſk would our pleaſure he You 
MD DNF. 6 
.\. Wine breeds vices and diſeaſes; | a te be th n 
Wealth 18 but care, and Jov e hut foll 1 A » tO thus deceiv'd ! 
| Only friendibip truly pleaſes. 75 1 ſay, ſhould Heaven bring no relief, 
My wealth, my books, my flaſk, my Moll ; F „ Our ſun thould never riſe , 7 
Farewell all, if friendſbip ceaſes. | 4 1 what's due to ſucha grief, gd 
: e ee . We've paid already with our eyes, A 
* 5) . 6, TIED ( 
II. SET ey Ms. Pyrc TS — * A 
* - TPRCELL, 2 i 
W. would my paſſion run | "Ye O67" deen, Tho 
| | I fly her | ? 41 NS . | St. 
Loſing her, 1 — nes —_ purſue ber? | = © E # perjurd fa Amynta know, Virt 
Yet would not gaia h 4 . 5 E ſake I undergo, | Fi 
gain her, to undo ber. ell her for her how J ſuſtain 
Ye tyrants of the human byeaſt | Alingering tever's waſting pain 5 
Love and e ? Tell h | — And 
nd Reaſon | ceaſe your wa er the torments I endur 
| Rag | pres Death to give me reſt * | Which only, only fie can 4 v. 
ach will equal triumph ſhare, | e, oh! ſhe ſcorns to hear, or fee, _ 
— | The wretch, that lies e tow a3 me Ti 
| III. Ser BY Mr. Dr Frse u. | wins Paige 3 tern her brain, Of al 
TREPBONETT A, by d'ye fly me, | 7 = Ws eters ares —_ r : 5 
gt abt Ws 368. in your eyes? That pity ever =p > d 
Oh ! 'tis eruel to deny 45 ur e t pity 05 e with pride. B 
 » Since your charms I ſo much prize, —— WI 
But I plainly ſee the reaſon, ot 1 VI. SgT By Mg, 8117 Whil 
. Why in vain I you purſued 1 5 Fo 
to gain "tw s out ol ſeaſon P 11LL 8, ſmee we. have both been ki Aud 
Who before the chaplain 9 And of each other had our fill ky * No 
——— i | W me what pleaſure you can find, Bet 
I > 
66200 De aw 
— Torment not thus ; u *. mY God; But Rl the 18 in mg? of de lire; mol 
Think, Flavia, we ma W Pretty heart; |” Ao aa © grOWIngs which remain, bind 
As well as, GG, again, f re only athes of the fire. ; Th: 
You ſigh * Ry oo mult part. I 1 us free each other*s ſoul, Idivo 
. - 6 e „ t 1 ; 4 k 2 
That. precious * wrt y-ow _— 5 2 
Our Jy and grief with like ke on -y et And teach us how to +, Freagy uy 
They mind; and that is Ay 8 n Y 24s 
. 5 2 *TF . . 3 9 5 81 
As it they did regard 2 8 8 plea 1 Or 
They hear; and the x COS 2 13 e e ee That 
e return we find do now for pleaſure let us h 
Is, that no prayers can alter fate We both h 3 Pre orf 
Then clear your brow, and look „„ . Ow ſpent our ſtock of love, K m. 
Do not yourſelf to grief ref; 85 Say: Th fon 3 ſhould be free 3 Oe 
Who knows but that thoſe . 3 4 ben bee, wee om grove, .. Tron 
Tin pls they now have parted, bn od e ene Rare BP . And 
Put fines they haye thus 3 ani 
1 menen, by 
1 dare not truſt, Ieſt, now they?re in, | e ee F 
They ſhould. divide us So 1 6 | TYHILLIS, this pious talk give o'er, he 
Then, Flavia, come, and let us riew : 5 And modeſtly pretend no more: 1 
. Remembering though upon 3 Su 1 is too plain an arts Ab! w. 
PPP rely you take me for a fool, For t 
" Belicd me- muſt 8 e, And would by this prove me ſo dull, That bo 
Heneve We mu embrace no more. As not to know your heart, . Aud 


jn vain you faney to deceive, 2 
For truly I can nefer believe a 

But this is all a ſham: 
Since any one may plainly ſee, 
You'd only ſave yourſelf with me, 
And with anothef damn. 


—— Ow 


VIII. Str By Mk, SMiTH.. 


(TILL, Dorinda, I adore, 
Think I mean not to deceive you; 
For J lov'd you much before, 
And, alas l now love you more, 
Though I force myſelf to leave you. 


Staying, I my vaws ſhall fail; 
Virtue yields, as love grows ſtronger 5 
Fierce deſres will ſure prevail; 
You are fair, and I am frail, 
And dare truſt myſelf no longer, 


You, my love, tao nicely coy, 
Left I ſhould have gain'd the treaſure, 
Made my vows and oaths deſtroy 

The pleaſing hopes I did cnJoy 
Of all my future peace and pleaſure, 
To my vows I have been true, 
And in filence hid my anguitſh, 
But I cannot promiſe too, 
What my love may make me do, 
While with her for whom I languiſh. 
For in thee ſtrange magic lies, 
And my heart is too, too tender; 
Nothing's proof againft thoſe eyes; 
Beſt reſolves and ſtrĩcteſt ties 
To their foree muſt ſoon ſurrender. 
But, Dorinda, yowre ſevere, 
I mott doating, thus to ſever 3 - 
Since from all I hold moſt dear, 
That you may no longer fear, 
Idivorce myſelf for ever. 


n 


Sit, O Love, thy want of eyes, 
Or by the Fates decreed, 

That hearts ſo ſeldom ſympathize, 
Or for each other blegd ? 


If thou wouldꝰſt make two youthful hearts 
One amorous ſhaft Mee 
Twould fave thee the expence of darts 
And more extend thy 8 


Forbear, alas! thus to deſtroy 

Thyſelf, thy growing power; 
"that which would be ſtretch'd by joy, 
Deſpair will foon devour. 


* 


Al! wound then my relentleſs fair, 

mn thy own ſake and mine 5 | 

t boundleſs bliſs may be my ſhare, 
d double glory thine, 


IX, Str By Mx. De Fescn. 
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| What will move the ſprings of nature? 


+ 1 » *.9 


| : XII. SET By MM. Dt FgscR. 


+ 4 And kind without deſ gn, 


| Since ſhe I ſing's a deity; 


' Still to diſbelie ve the cauſe, 


Jr OVE! inform thy faithful ercature 


Tell the ſecret, ſhew the wonder, 


9 


be 


8 447 
X. Sar Bt Ma. Surat. . 
e ails you? whyilody vu 1 
n ne er drink, will . you dark- 
|*Tis the miftraſs, the frignds and the battle, dt 
| Which oe all the pleaſure poor mortals gu- 
| But So of the three's the moſt cordial brother, \ 


© 


For one it relieves, and it ſtrengthens the ther, 


” 


8 


* 


1 XI. Ser 'BY Ma. Smrtu, * 
| QUINCE my words, though ne&er ſo tender, 
; 8 With ſincereſt truth expreſt, 1 
Cannot make your heart ſurrender, $9 
Nor ſo much as warm your breaſt : 


-» 


: 1e „ e 2 C 


4 
22 —— 


What will make you think me true 2 : + 

Tell me, thou myſterious creature, ge I bi 

Tell poor Strephon what will do. Y 

Do not, Charmion, rack your lover, 1 
TY Thus, by ſeeming not to know | : * 
| What ſo plainly all diſcover, SK, | *— 


What his eyes ſo plainly ſhew. 


Fair one, tis yourſelf deceiving, 
Dis againſt your reaſon's law : - 
| Atheiſt-like (th? effect perceiving) 


| N /FORELLA, charming without art, 


Caa never loſe the ſmalleſt part 

Of ſuch a heart as mine. 
Oblig'd a thouſand ſeveral ways, 
It a&er can break her chains; ü 
While paſſion, which her beauties raiſe, 
| My gratitude maintains, 


XIII. Ser BY Ma, De Fescn, 


How to keep his fair one's heart; 
Muſt it be by truth of tature, 12 
Or by poor diſſemhlipg art. 


How we both may gain our ends; 
I am loſt if were aſurder, 
Ever tortur'd if we're friends. 


n 


— 


| Me et bats 5 
| XIV. Ser By Ms. De Fescn, 
OUCH the lyre, on every ſtring, | 
Touch it, Orpheus, I will fing 
A ſong which ſhall immortal be; 


A Leonora, whoſe bleſt birth 


! Has no relation to this carth. 
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XV. Ser BY MR. SMITH, 


5 CE I was unconfin'd and free, 
ht, Would I had been ſo ſtill! 
Enjoying ſweeteſt liberty, 
And roving at my will. 
But now, not maſtery of my heart, 
' Cupid does ſo decile, | 
"That two ſhe-tyrants' ſhall it part, 
And ſo poor me diyide. © 
Viaoria's will I muſt obey, 
She acts without control: 
Phillis has ſuch a taking way, 
She charms my very ſoul. | 
Deceiv*d by Phillis? looks and ſmiles, 
Into her ſnares I run: 
Vigoria ſhews me all her wiles, - 
Which yet I dare not ſhun. 
From one I fancy every kiſs 
Has ſomething in't divine; 
And, awful, taſte the balmy bliſs, 
That joins her lips with mine. 
But, when the other I embrace, 
Though ſhe be not a queen, 
Methinks tis ſweet with ſuch a laſs 
To tumble on the green. 
Thus here you ſee a ſhared heart, 
But I, meanwhile, the fool : 
Each in it has an equal part, 
But neither yet the whole. 
Nor will it, if I right forecaſt, 
To either wholly yield : 
I find the time approaches faſt, 
When both muſt quit the feld, 


3 


XVI. szr Br Ms. Dx Fesc. 


| Far Amynta, we muſt part; 


, The charm has loſt ſts power: 
Which held ſo faſt my captiv'd 
Until this fatal hour. 


Hadſt thou not thus my love abus'd, 
And us'd me ner ſo ill, 
Thy cruelty I had excus'd, 

And I had lov'd thee ſtill. 
But know, my ſoul diſdains thy ſway, 
And ſcorns thy charms and thee, 
To which each fluttering coxcomb may 
As welcome be as me. h 
Think in what perfect bliſs you reign'd, 
How lov*d before thy fall; ; 
And now, alas ! how much diſdain'd 

By me, and ſcorn'd by all. 


Yet thinking of each happy hour, 
Which I with thee have ſpent, 
So robs my rage of all its power, 
That I almoſt relent. | 
But pride will never let me bow, 
No more thy charms can move : 
Yet thou art worth my pity now, 
Becauſe thou badſt my love. 


heart | 


4 


XVII. SET IN Mu. SutTx- 


5 AE CEPT, my Love, as true s heart, 


1. As ever lover gave: 
Tis free (it vows) from auy art, 


And proud to be. your ſlave; 


Then take it kindly,” as *twas meant, 
And let the giver nnen 


| Who, with it, would the world have ſcat, 


Had it been his to give. 


And, that Dorinda may not fear 


I &er will prove untrue, 3 
My vow ſhall, ending with the year, 
With it begin aner. 


——— k 


XVIII. Ser BY Mx. De /Fescu 
ANNY bluſhes when I woo her, 
N And, with kindly-chiding eyes, 
Faintly ſays, I ſhall undo her, | 
Faintly, O forbear ! the cries. 


But her breaſts while I am preſſing, 


While to hers my lips I join, 


Warm' ſhe ſeems to taſte the bleſſing, 


And her kiſſes anſwer mine. 
Undebauch'd by rules of honour, 
Innocence with nature charms ; + 
One bids, gently puſh me from her, 
T'other, take me in her arms. 


4 * 


W — 


XIX. SET BY Mu. SMITH, | 


So jealons out of ſeaſon, 
illes, let you and I agree 
To make him ſo with reaſon. 


I we your huſpand daily fee | - 
P 


| Pm vext to think, that every night 


A ſot, within thy arms, 
Tafting the moſt divine delight, 
Should ſully all your charms. | 


While fretting I muſt lie alone, 
Curſing the powers diyine, 
That undeſervedly nave thrown 

A pearl unto a ſwine... 


Then, Phillis, heal my wounded heart, 
My burning paſſion cool; 

Let me, at leaſt, in thee have part 
With thy infipid fool. 


7 XX. Ser BY C. R. 


| P give this humour over. 


We too long have time abus'd; 
I ſhall turn an arrant rover, 
If the favour's ſtill refus'd. 


Faith! *tis nonſenſe out of. meaſure, | 


Without ending, thus to ſee 
Women forc'd to taſte a pleaſure 
Which they love as well as we. 
Let pot pride and folly ſhare you, 
f We were made hut to enjoy 3 + - 
Never will age or cenſure” ſpare yous 


Fer the fore for being cor. 


* 


1700. 
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Never fancy ame- before you, 
youth, believe me, will away; 
Then, alas! who will adope you, 
Or to wrinkles tribute pay ? 
All the ſwains on you attending 2 
Show how much your charms deferve ; 
But, miſer- like, for fear of pending, 
You amidſt your plenty ſt aye... M's 
While a thouſand freer laſſes, 
Who their youth and * 
Though their beauty theirꝰs "ns, pap * 
Live in 1 more ee, bs 


n 


E, 1 wp Nanni a maid 1. 
Haſte to the bower thy ſwain has made 3 

For thee. alone I made the bower, 
And ftrew'd the couch with many a flower. 
None but my ſheep ſhall near us come: 
Venus be prais'd L my ſheep are dumb. 
Great God of Love ! take thou my crook, 
To keep the wolf from Nannette's flock. 
Guard thou the ſheep, to her ſo dear 
My own, alas | are leſs my care. 


2 


But ef the wolf i thou?rt afraldy t. 


Come not to us to call for aid; 7 ZR, 
For with her ſwain my love ſhall tay, # 
Though the wolf prowl, and the ſheep tray. 


r 12 4 
— 


XXII. Sg BY Mu. Dr Frsen. wh 
INCE by ill fate Pm forc'd away, 5 
And ſnatebd ſo ſoon wow hb dar ad 1 
Nauf my will I muſt o 
And leave thofe ſweet e charm; 


Yet ftill love on, and never fear, 

But you and conſtancy will prove 
Enough my preſent flame to bear, 
And make me, though in abſence, 3 
For, N your preſence fats danken 

Iſſeel, alas! the killing ſmart; 
And can, with undiſcerned eyes, 
Behold your Nau in my mn. 


* e 


XXIII. 927 BY Mr. De Eisen. 


vain, alas ! poor Strephop tries | 


To eaſe his tortur'd breaſt; 
Since Amoret the cure denies,. 
And makes his pain a jeſt. 


Ah! fair-one, why to me ſo coy ? 
And why to him ſo true, | 
Who with more coldneſs flights the joy 
Than I with Love purſue? _ 


Die chen, unhappy Lover! die: 
For, fince the gives thee death,” 

The world has nothing that can buy 
A minute more of breatn. 


Yet, though Lcould Jour kern cue, 

"Twere folly: ſince to me Wer 

Not love itſelf a. -joy can gives 
» Amorec, in thee. 3 


* IV. 


*. 
— 


"Ys 


* 
4 


1 * 


2 XXIV. Ser By Mx. Ds Fracu, | 


LL ! I will never more com 
Or call the Fates unkind z 
Alas | how fond it is, how vain! 
But ſelf-conceitedneſs does reign 
In every mortal mind. 


Tis true they long did me deny, 
| _ would permit a fig Res bes 

I rag*d : for I eould n 

ort ink that any r 
Diſguis'd in that delight, 


| Atlaſts my ——— CE 


They did their power re 

I faw her; but T1 wiſh 1 

Had been obedient to their will, — 
And they not unto mine. 


Yet 1 by this have learnt the wit, 
| Never to grieve or fret: 
Free yore] 0 
And think that beſt w 

Without the leaſt regret, * * 


Ferne 


_ xxy Ser r _ C. R 1 
And an air that is not common : 


| = charm in her does meet, 


Fit to make a handſome woman, 

But we do not only find | 
Here a lovely faovor fer; FT 
4 or ſhe's merciful and kind, * WITS,” 
Beautyꝰs anſwer'd by good-nature. 

| She 3 is always doing good, 

Of her favours never ſparing, 


15 7 And, as all good Chriſtians Wel, 


Keeps poor mortals from deſpal 


+ {Jove the power knew of her Aras 1 5 2 
Aud that no man could endure m . * 

So, providing gainſt all barms, 

' | _Gaveto her the power to cure tiſem. 1 7 \ 

And *twould be a eruel thing, | 


When her black eyes have rais'd on. 
Should ſhe not her bucket bring, 
And kindly help to quench th 


— 


* 7 


5 * 2 . 
XXVII. 
* 


How can I hel Ip deſpairing ? 
IL cruel fate us ſtill purſue, 


There's nought more worth my caring. 


Her eyes my trouble could control, 
And into joys deceive me.. 


Farewel, ye brooks ; ho more dong 
"Four? banks * 1 be walking 3 


o more bear my or ſe 
.Or prey Moggy's 6 „ 


2 


\INCE, Moggy, I mum bid zen, . 


Twas ſhe alone could calm my foul, 
When racking thoughts did der my 2 


4 


1 


7 


\ 
4 . 
/ 
* 4 * 
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But 1 by deathan end wil give 
To grief, ſince we mon fever :. 


For who can after parting live, | 


Ought to be wretohed ever. 


TY — —— 


XXVII. 


8 kind angel, gently flying, 
Mov'd with pity at my pain, 
Tell Corinna I am dying, 

Till with joy we meet again, 


: Tell Corinna, ſince we parted, 


I have never known delight: 


And ſhall ſoon be broken hearted, 


If Tlonger want ber ſght. 


Tell her how her lover, mournings 8 
Thinks each. lazy day a year; 


Curſing every morn returning, 


Since Corinna is not here. 


Tell ber too, not diſtant places, 


Will the be but true and kind, 
Join'd with time and change of faces, 


r 


er ſhall ſhake my conſtant mij. 


— 


XXVII. NELLY. 
'THILST otliers proclaim 
his nymph, or that ſwain, 
Deareſt Nelly che lovely III fingz 
She ſhall grace every vere 
Pl her beauties-rehearſe,. (0, 


Which lovers can't think an ill thing. 55 hs : 


Her eyes ſhine as bright | ; 


Asa ſtars in the night, 


Her complexion divinely as fair 3. ped 
Her lips, red as a cherry, 
Would a hermit make merry, : 


And black as a'coal is her harr 


er breath, like a roſe, . 5 
ts ſweets does diſcloſe, >. 
Whenever you raviſh a kiss? 
Like iwory inchas*d, - EE 
Her teeth are well-phc'd, . 
An exquiſite beauty the is. 


* 


Her plump breaſte are White, 


Delightin 
There Cupid difcovers he! | 
Oh! ſpare then the reſt, 
And think of the 


the lg\ty 
diſcovers her charms 3 


— 33 
p — 


She's bomnipg 4s N 
Brick, E ly, And gay; x ths 


* 
* 


2. 
A oy 
mw) 

- 


? 


* 


Sir gs. wondroufly pretty, r,, 


And there is no living without her. 


1 Ke 
1 of © m3? -5 . IX, "RE - 

Tis Hraveti to (de iir her m Og! 
F en eee 
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The G e raurglabout her: 
She's pri nt and-witty, 5 #34 3-64.44 {> ; 
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PRIOR'S POEM $. 


MISCELLANE A. 
4 2 
 COMITEM DORCESTRIE, 

IN ANNUM INEUNTEM 1684. 
4A) ANU. 
Oc tua perpetuis fument altaria donis, 

Nuri ma fic flammæ pabula mittat Arabs ; 


| 


| Sic dum facra novis redimuntur'tempora ſertis, 


Neſtoreos poſcant fœmina virque dies; 
Caſſide de poſità, /placide fic nuncia pacis 
Janua ſopito gardine limen amet: 


Candida procedant feſtivo tempora motu, 


Et faveat Domino quælibet hora meo ! 


Seu vacuum pectus mollior urat amor; 


Seu pia mordaci meditetur vulnera chartaà, 


Vulnera quæ tali ſola levantur ope; 


N Seu legat oblito fatilis mea carmina faſtu, 


O! bene tarminibus conſule, Dive, meis, 
Jane fave, Domini veniet natalis ad aras: 
Ol! ſuperis ipſis facra ſit illa dies; 
Sacra ſit illa dies, niveoque notata lapillo, 
Qua tulit illuftris nobile mater onus, 
Qui mihi, patronum geſtit, gentique Quiritem, 


Artificique Deo pene dediſſe parem. 


— 


Ab DOM. GOWER, COLL. MAGISTRUM, 


EPISTOLA DEPRECATORIA, 


1 N ISI nom jampridem bene welentiam & laudaton 


ab expertis audiviſſem, & eæpertus ifſe e+ 
pi ſimè honors & þuder & triftitia conſcis nuli 
Ailentium indixiſſent : at enim V. R. dum coram pa- 
trons, amico, fatre, prevology, te non dub:tat in- 
petrare audax dolor per accepla olim beneficia, fer f- 


.: | fluentes lacrymat & ber mentiri neſciunt) perque 


25 i 
| | TRATAS acuit dum læſus Apollo ſagittae, | 


"| tuum l unc celeberrimum canderem, quem impruders 
Jul, folicitys-repeto u 


eccanti ignoſcas, & obliteres 

crim en, ut non ſelum ad condiſcipulor um menſam, ſed 

ad magiftri gratiam reflittatur, favoris tui Audio - 
femusy OT EW RIM 5! _ M. F. 
CARMEN DEPRECATORIUM 


„ * AD EUN DEN. 


NegleQas renovat moſta Thalia preces; 
Qualeſcunque poteſt je juno promere cantu: 


I Heu mihi non eſt res ingeniofa fames ! + 
[Grana neges, alavet languet vis ignea gallo, 


Deme laboraati pabula, languet equus. 


© | Latrantis ſtomachi ſterilis nec paſcis hiatum 


= Daphni, nee arentem Caitalis unda ſitim. 


© | Tum bene laflajir;Flaccus.cum Gert Obe! 


2+: Pieriaſque merum nobilitavit aquas. 
Jejuni depreſſa jaget del Muſa'Maronis, 
<A et culicem eſuriens qui ſatur arma canit. 


O 6 Mzceras major mihi riſerit, O hb _ 
Fulgenti ſolitimi"regnet in ore jubar, 
Crimine purgato pie poſt jejunia, Muſa" 


o 


M. P. 


Publica conciliis gravibus ſeu commoda traſlet, 


| —— gia, teque Joqui, © 1 


1 : 
= eo 


1. 


| 


PRIOR'S POEMS 


| cc un a1. | 
© O8ntPy1T NON INTELLECTA SENECTUS,” 
ISTE mero bibulas effuſo temporis alas, 
Heſternumve minax coge redire diem; 
Nil faeis; uſque volabif inexorab'lis ætas, 
Canitiemque caput ſentiet atque rug as. 


I brevis, & properans in funus necte corollas, | 
Mox con agrando conde Falerna rogo, 

Clepſydra Saturai tua nec eryſtallina diſtant, 
Dum motu parili vinum & arena fluunt, 


Dum loquor, ecce! perit redimitz gloria frontis, | . 


Dat roſa de ſertis la , Memento mori. 
$ed tibi, dum ndras nimis properare puellas, 

Ut citids rumpat ſtamina, Bacchus adeſt. 
Deſtituit cæeum ſubito ſol ebrius orbem, 

Occaſum tre mulo narrat adeſſe rubor. 


M. P. 


„—— 


— 


— 


REVERENDO IN CHRISTO PATRI. 
THOMA SPRAT, 
EPISCOPO ROFFENSL, &c. 


ICIMUS, exultans fauſto . crepat omine | 


Daphnis. 

Teſtaturque bonos nuncia fibra Deos ; 
Grandius eloquiura meditare, Thalia, patronum 
Quem mod) laudaſti, nunc venerare patrem. 

Quis putet incertis volvi ſubtegmina Parcis ? 
Quis meritos æquum deſtituiſſe Jovem ? 
Cum virtute tuum creſcit decus, aucte ſacerdos, 
Impatienſque breves ſpernit utrumque OR. 
Quliter Elæo felix in pulvere victor, 
Cui ſemel or natas lambit oliva comas, 
Suſpirans partas queritur marceſcere frondes, 
Et parat elapſas ad nova bella rotas: 
die tibi major honos veteres protrudit kbpores, 
Metaque præteritæ laudis origo novæ eſt : 
Phebee juvenile caput cinxere eorollæ, 


Palma viri decuit tempora, mitra ſenis. M, P. 


EPISTOLA EODEM TFM PORE MISSA. 


Co voluntas regia, optimatum conſenſus 


norumque omnium ſtudia infulam merenti 
conceſſerint, ignoſcas, pater reverende, quod i in- 


Nil facit inſtantis mortis belliq 
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cu M virtutes' tuas 3 n & 
hongres gratuletur, noſtræ V. R. audaciz ignoſ= 
cat tua benigaitas, ſi minima pollens eloquentia, 
arde ntiſſimo tamen ſtudio accenſus, ad commu- 
nem populi chorum adjungens vocem, cum vi- 
rum optimum tum benigniſimum celebret pa- 
tronum, qui, tuis maximè devinctus beneficiis, 
Gs conatur merit? vocari - 
Favoris tui e 8 


08 Vici VULT, VALDE vorr. “ 

UM tingit Siculus ſolis ccelique meatus, 
Aſtra poloſque tuos quos ſibĩ condit habet, 

ue tumultus ; 
Uſque ſed egregium ſedulus urget opus. 

Non vacat exiguæ curas impendere vitz 3 
Sat fibi curarum Conditor orbis * 


— 


_— 


IN COMITIS EXONIENSIS CRISTAM, | 
TRITICI FASCEM LEONIBUS nnen 
1689. 
Lankan, ec Suſtentare et Debellare. 


WuM tibi dat fortes Cybele veneranda leones, 


fa mots collectas addit Eleufis opes : 
Invidis major, victoque potentior ævo, 
I decus, I noſtra Ceciliana domus. 
Sparge inopi fruges, & pelle leonibus hoſtem : 
Copia quid valet hinc, quid timor inde, refer, 
Pollens muneribus belli vel pacis, habes, quo 
Atque homines ſuperes, atque imitere Deos. 


EPITAPHTUM 
M. 8. Carorii MonTAGUE, 


Honorabilis Georgii de Horton in agro Northans 
tonĩenſi 
-—.  Filusnatu eee | x 
Henriei Comitis de Mancheſter nepos, 

Scholæ Regiæ Weſtmonaſterienfis Alumnus, 
Collegi 8. S. Trinitatis Cantabrigienſis Socius, 

9 humaniores feliciter excoluit, 

Et in diſpari laudis genere clarus, 


Inter Poetas par iter ac Oratores Anglos excelluits 


ier communem populi plauſum cliens edminus ad 
enarandum ſuffieiens qud beneficiis plus fuerim 


devinctus, et tuos in eceleſid honores & ecclefiz 


« tuis honoribus felicitate m feſtinet gratulari, fa- 
voris tui een mus, M. P 


AD FRANC. EPISC, ELIENSEM. 


XORATA boni tribuerunt munera Divi. 


Patronique novus tempora cingit honos. 
Concedas : 


hilaris repetitum Muſa laborem, 
Et notum celebres, & mihi dulce decus. 
ii te canerem, præſul venerabilis, On 
Fiſtula cum titulis creſceret aucta tuis, 
Eque turba tibi non cederet ima clientum, 
ederit ac numeris optima Muſa meis. 


tamen ut meditor, mihi quid niſi vota os 
Perſunt? 


Imbelles humeros nobile affat-onus, 


Ergo minor virtus celebretur, dum tibi 3 
hudem ſuperes gloria major erit: 


1 


| | Magaa ingeniiindole ;, 
” Bonarumque artium diſciplinis inſtructus, 


Ex Academi:e umbraculis 7278 


In conſpectum hominum prodiit, 
Literatorum decus & præ ſidium. | 


bs Omni dehinc eogitatione 


Communi bono promovendo incubuit ; 
Brevique hune yirum, 
"Ha in ſenatu ſolertia, in concilio providentia, 
In utroque. juſtitia, des, auctoritas, 
Ad gerendam zrarit curam evexit : 


Ubi laborantibus filei rebus opportunè tobe. 


niens, 
Simul monetam argenteam 
Mag no Republic detrimento en, 
De novo cudi ſecit; 
Et inter abſolvendum tantæ molis opus. 
_ Flagrante etiam bello, | 
Impreſſis chartulis | 
Pecuniarum rationem pretiumque impertit. 
His meritis & patrĩiæ & principis gran on- 
| 2 ſecutus, 5 
M m m2 
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3 Familiam foam die inuſtren, Moftriorem 


Nor 


/ 


CONGREYV 


— 
1 


— 


2 on. hy e I 
Baro ſcilicet, deinde Comes de Halifax creatus, 
Ad tres Montacutani nominis proceres quartus 


acceſſit. 


Sutnmo denique Periſeelidis honbre ornatus, 


Pub. ici commodi indefeſſus adhuc confyltor, 
.,- Media inter conamina, otium cum dignitate, 
© Qybd deſfideravit, et meruit, vix tandem 
aſſecutus; 5 
¶ Preh brevem humanarum rerum fiduciam l) 
Omnibus bonis fle bilis oceidit, 
. x1x die Mali, Anno Salutis M. co, xy, 
— » Ftatis fuz Liv. 
__ = Patruo de fe > merenti, 
Et bonorum & honorum heres, 11 
+ * Georgius comes de Half. 
E PIT AP E, UF 
Here lies Sir TnOMAS Pow vs, Knight; 
A s to his Profeflion, xs 


| Tn accuſog cxiltiqus 3 in defending vobement; | 
In all his pleadings fedate, clear, and ftrong 


's POEMS, 


8 


* 


JON wn © 
He ſtudied, practiſed, and governed the Law 
In ſuch à manner, that i 
Nothing equalled his knowledge, except his 
thing on ed boch ont bs juftion 
Nothing excelled both, except his j 
4 s˖ to his Life, ut 
- He poſſeſſed, by a natural happineſs, 
All thoſe eivil virtues which form the gentle man: 
And to theſe, by divine r be were added 
I bat fer zeal and extenfſ ve charity, 
Which diſtinguiſh the perięct Chriſtian! 
The tree is known by his fruit, 2 


ue was a loving huſband, and an i nt 
| 3 indulgen 


| | 5 
A conftant friend, and a charitable patron : 
Frequenting the devotions of the church; 
Pleading the cauſe, es relieviag the neceſſities, 
0 r. 8 

What by example he taught throughout his life, 
At his death he recommended to his family and 
| friends: 

6 To fear God, and live uprightly,” 


In all his decifions unpre judie' d and equitable, | 


Jet whoever reads this ſtone, 
Be wiſe, and be in . 


. 4 | 1 R I | | ; : | 1 
4 . ; . a 8 ay . | . 9 
\. 9 a p s 6. > by ; ; ; 8 ; 
*h Be | BY : | 
0 13 n * ö | \ 
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EPISTLE 
To THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


LORD HALLIFAX, 


* 5 vou, my Lord, my Muſe her tribute pays 


I And knows as wall, it is your Joweft praife, 


such beights to reach with equal ſtrengih and 
O had your genius been to leiſure born, 


I Of various verſe, in various rude effays; And not more bound to aid us, than adorn! 


To ydu ſhe firſt addreſsꝰd her early voice, 
By inclination led, and fix d by choice ; 

To you, on whoſe jndulgence ſhe depends, 
Her few collected lays ſhe now commends, 


Albion in verſe with ancient Greece had vy d, 


bh And gain'd alone à fame, which, there, ſeven 


ſtates divide. 


By no one "meaſure. bound, her numbers J Had we the Patriot in the poet loſt, * 


- And, -unrefoly'd in choice, (delight in change; 
Her ſongs to no diſtinguiſh'd fame aſpire, 


| A true poetic ſtate we had deplor'd, 
Had not your miniſtry our coin reſtor'd. 
But ſtill, my Lord, though your exalted name 


For, now, ſhe tries the reed, anon attempts the Stands foremoſt in the faire liſt of fame, 


Are 


13 high Parrafſs me no birth-right claims, 
rinks deep draughts of Heliconian ſtreams: || Yet think not meanly of yqur other oi e, 


Yet near the ſacred mount ſhe loves to rove, 
Viſits'the ſprings, and'hovers round the grove. 
She knows what dangers wait too bold a flight, 
Andfears to fall from an I carian height: 
Yet ſhe admires the wing that ſaſely ſoars, | 
At diſtance follows, 'and its track adores, 


She khows what room, what force, the ſwan te- rive, 
4 FFT 


Whoſe towering head above the clouds aſpires, 
. a 2 „ j Pa boy * h : Ft, > ; 


Though your ambition ends in public 
(A virtue lineal to your bpuſe and blood) : 


Nor ſlight the trophies which the Mu es raile, 

How oft a patyiot's beſt-laid ſchemes we fnd 

By party _ „ or faction undermin'd?. 

If he ſucceed, he undergone 77 4 | 
The good receiv%dy the giver is forgot. 

| But honours whigh-from yerſe their puer d. 


FS IIS 
* r 


4 But ſuch, ev'n ſuch renown, too dear had cpſt, 


& Inf; 


And 


Fu FEI IF 


— — 
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CONGREVE'S POEMS. 41853 


ind Poets have unqueſtionꝰd right to claim, ALEXTS, 


* ; | ſti . Wild be my words, Menalcas, wild y 5 
3 Sk W. CONGREVE. thought, 9 i NY ; 

i | | Artleſs as nature's notes in birds untaught; : 
R — | Boundleſs my verſe, and roving he my ſtrains, y 


| 3 | I Various as flowers on unfrequented plans. 
THE MOURNING MUSE OF ALEXIS. | And thou, Thalia, darling of my breaſt 


1 
: | A PASTORA Lo By whom inſpir'd, 1 ſung at Comus? feaſt : j 

n:  amatine the - x While ia a ring, the jolly rural throng | 
ed anne; eee I Have fat and FI Fa hear my cheggtul ſong: _ / 
QUEEN MARY. I Begone, with all thy — and ſprightly lays, : 
TRY „My pipe no longer now thy power obeys ; 5 
A & Inſandum, regina, jubes renovare K oh ee e ee ny e 1 
ent | „ * | Thy ſpringing laurels all to eypreſs turn; ; 
| ALEXIS, MENALCAS, I Wound with thy diſmal cries the tender air, R 
: MENALCAS. And 3 thy inowy breaft, and rend thy yellow : 
1 | air; FM | 5 
ies, EHOLD, Alexis, ſee this gloomy ſtade, Far hence, in utmoſt wilds, thy dwelling chooſe, i 
Which ſeems -alone for ſorrow's ſhelter | Begone, Thalia ; Sorrow is my Muſe. ; , 
life, made; OD | | I mourn Paſtora dead; let Albion mourn, . ': y 
and Where no glad beams of light can ever play, And ſable clouds her chalky cliffs adern. 9 
But night ſucoeding night excludes the day, No more theſe woods ſhall with her Hght be ; 
Where never birds with har mony repair, bleſs'd, 1 
And lightfome notes, to cheer the duſky air: Nor with her feef, theſe flowery plains be H 
To welcome day, or bid the Sun farewel, preſs d; | | rg [ 
By morning lark, or evening Philomel,  ] No more the winds ſhall with her treſſes play, 1 

No violet here, nor daiſy, e“ er was ſeen; And from her halmy breath ſteal ſweets away 


No ſweetly- budding flower, nor ſpringing green: | No more thefe rivers cheerfully ſhall paſs, - 
For fragrant myrtle, and the bluſhiag role, Pleas'd to reflect the beauties of her face ;: 
Here baleful eugh with de-dly cypreſs grows, | While on their banks the wondering flocks have * 


$i wy Se . —— - 2 * 


| Her ears, no more with dances pleaſe her ſight: 


Here then, extended on this wither*d moſs, J ſtood, N 

Well lie, and thou ſhalt fing of Albion's loſs, I Greedy of ght, and negligent of food, i 

0f Albion's loſs, and of Paſtora's death, | No more the nymphs mall with ſoft tales de- f 

it wi mouxaful ſong, and raiſe thy tuneful light Fe RA ; ö 
reat | q i 


ALEXIS, | | Nor ever more ſhall ſwain make ſong of mirth, | 
Ah woe too great! Ah theme which far ex- To bleſs the joyous day that gave her birth; _ 
5 


; cveds = * { Loſt is that day which had from her its light, 
Tiz lowly lays of humble ſhepherds reeds! | For ever loſt with her, in endleſs night: 
O could I ſing in verſe of equal train | In endleſs night and arms of death ſhe lies, 
Wich the Sicilian bard, or Mantuan ſwain; Death in eternal ſhades has ſhut Paſtora's eyes. 
Or melting words and moving numbers chooſe, | Lament ye nymphs, and mourn ye wretched > 
Sweet as the Britiſh Colin's mourning Muſe ; | ſwains; + A 
Could I, lize him, in tuneful grief excel, | Stray all ye flocks, and defprt be ye plains ; 
and mourn like Stella for her Aſtrofel; I Sigh all ye winds, and weep ye cryftal floods. 
Then might I raiſe my voice (ſecure of ſkill), Fade all ye flowers, and wither il ye woods, 


And with melodious woe the valleys fill; I mourn Paſtora dead; let Albion mourn, 

The liſtening Echo on my ſang ſhould wait, And fable clouds her chalky cliffs adorn. 

And hollow rocks Paſtora's name repeat; Within a diſmal grot, which damps ſurround, 

lach whiſtling wind, and murmuring ſtream All cold the lies upon th? un whole ſome ground ʒ 
ſhould tell N The marble weeps, and with a filent pact, 

How lov'd ſhe liv'd, and bow lamented fell, Its trickling tears diſtil upon her face. 


 MENALCAS, | | Faffely ye weep, ye rocks, and falſely mourn ; 
Wert thou with every bay and laurel erown'd, | Fey never will you let the nymph return 
* high as Pan bimſelsie lang renown'd; Wh a feign'd grief the faithleſs tomb relents, 
- would'nor all thy art avail, to ſhow I And like the crocodile its prey laments. _ 
erle worthy of her name, or of our woe: © O ſhe was beaver ly fair, in face and mind \ 
* ſueh true paſſion in thy face appears, Never in nature were ſuch beauties join? d- 
* pale lips, thick Gghs, and guſhing tears; Without, all ſhining ; and within, all white; 
tender ſorrow in thy hewt I read, © Pure to the ſenſe, and pleaſing to the fightz _ 
"ogy ſupply all fx ill, if not exceed, | Like ſome rare flower, whoſe leaves all cplours 
Iden leave this common line of dumb diſtreſs, yield, „ . 
15 2 grief can Gghs and tears expreſs; x And opening is with ſwesteſt odours fillꝰd. 
| co 


had. noe. mplaining notes thy paſſion vont, As lofty pines o'ertop the lowly reed, 725 4 
" Ta but yords explaining bbs, '| So did her graceful beight -oymphs exocedz 


4 , A. ** 
b 
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To which excelling height, ſhe bore a mind 
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f 


Eis bow he breaks, and wide his arrows flings, | 

Humble, as oſiers bending to the wind. And folds his little arms, and hangs his droopi . New fire 
Thus excellent ſne was —— ; wings; 5 ng And, or 
Ah wretched fate! ſhe was, but is no more: Then lays his limbs upon the dying graſs, 0 power 
Help me, ye hills and vallies, to deplore, Aud all with tears bedews his beauteoug face Compel 
] mourn Paſtora dead; let Albion movrn, With tears, which from his folded lids wiſe, For fanc 
And ſable clouds her cliffs adorn. | And even Love himſelf has weeping eyes, Which j 
From that bleſt earth, on which her body lies, All nature mourns ; the fidods and rocks d:plore Gay, fac 
May bloomiag flowers with fragrant ſweets ariſe. | And cry with me, „ Paſtora is no more ! + 
Let Myrrha weeping aromatic gum, , I mourn Paſtora dead; let Albion mourn, Why ſo 
And ever-liviog laurel, ſhade her tomb. + And fable clouds her chal:y cliffs adorn. Peg | 
_ Thither let all th' induſtrious bees repair, | The rocks can melt, and air in miſts can A 
Unlade their thighs and leave their honey there: mourn, Wa: NN Neglect 

Thither let fairies with their train reſort, And floods can weep, and winds to ſghs can 
Neglect. their revels a»d their midnight ſport; turn; Aw Willi 
There in unuſual wailings Walte the night, The birds, in ſongs, their ſorrows can diſcloſe, What 
And watch her by the fiery glow-worm's light. | And nymphs and ſwains, in words, can tell pro 
There may no diſmal eugh nor cypreſs grow, their woek. 75 ay nn SA RS: Ide! 
No ho ly- buſh, nor bitter elder*s bough; I But, oh! behold that deep and wild deſpair, That 
Let each unlucky bird far build his neſt, | Which neither winds can ſhew, nor floods, nor air, * 
And diſtant dens receive each howling beaſt; Sce the great ſhepherd, chief of all the ſwains, oy 
Let wolves be gone, be ravens put to flight, Lord of theſe woods, and wide. extended plains, * 
With hooting owls, and hats that hate the light. | Stretch'd on the ground, and cloſe to earth his — 
But let the ſighing doves that ſorrows bring, face, | RTE ROS F We 
And nightingales in ſweet complainings ſing; . | Scalding with tears th? already-faded-grafs; | * 
Let ſwans from their forſaken rivers fly, To the cold clay he joins his throbbing Ht 
And, fckening at her tomb, make haſte to die, „ | No more within Paſtora's arms to reſt! fi 15 2 
That they may help to ſing her ele gy. | No- more! for thoſe once ſoft and circling arms 5 bY 
Let Echo tod, in mimic moan deplore, | Themſelves are clay, and cold are all her charms f 
And cry with me, 4 Paſtora is no more l Cold are thoſe lips, which he no more muſt kiſs, * 
I mourn Paſtora dead; let Albion mourn, ] And cold that boſom, once all downy bliſs; Fro 
And fable clouds her chalky cliffs adorn. On whoſe ſoft pillows, lull'd in ſweet delights, A thou! 

And ſee the heavens to weep in dew prepare, | He us'd in balmy ſleep to loſe the nights. . Y 
And heavy miſts obſcure the burden'd air; Ah! where is all that love and fondneſs fled? Meafu ; 
A ſudden damp o'er all the plain is ſpread, ] Ah! where is all that tender ſweetneſs laid? Yer 

Each lily folds its leaves and hangs its head: To duſt muſt all that heaven of beauty come! | 
On every tree the bloſſoms turn to tears, And muſt Paſtora moulder in the tomb! 0f 11 
And every bough a weeping moiſture bears. Ah, death! more fierce and unrelenting far, 1 
Their wings the feather'd airy people droop, Than wildeſt wolves or ſavage tigers are: of lin 
And .flocks beneath their dewy fleeces ſtoop. ] With lambs and ſheep their hungers are appeas d, ff. 
The rocks are cleft, and new. deſcending rills But ravenous death the ſhepherdeſs has ſeiz'd. h 
Furrow the brows of all th? impending hills: I mourn Paſtora dead; let Albion mourn, But 
The water- gods to floods their rivul-ts turn, And ſable clouds her chalky elitfs adorn. a 
And each, with ſtreaming eyes, ſupplies his'| e But ſee, Menalcas, where a ſudden light, Wha 
wanting urn, * 4 With wonder ſtops my ſong, and ſtrikes my being 

The fawus forſa'ze the woods, the nymphs the « ſight! EP, | Jo clot 

grove, | | Aud yhere Paſtora lies, it ſpreads around, 

And round the plain in ſad diſtrag ion rovez * Shewing all radiant bright the ſacred ground. Gan 
In pricey brakes their tender limbs they tear, “ While from her tomb, behold, a flame aſcends 0 fa 

And leave on thoras their locks of golden hair. « Of whiteſt fire, whoſe flight to heaven extends! What 
With their ſharp nails, themſelves the ſatyrs | “ On flaking wings it mounts, and quick a8 w 
wound, 1 9 e „ Thr: 

And tug their ſhaggy beards, and bite with grief“ Cuts through the yielding air with rays of cl 
the ground. . 5 „light; a 3 What 

Lo Pan himſelf berieath a blaſted oak Till the blue firmament at laſt it gains, | T 

DejcRted lies, his pipa in pieces broke, « And, fixing there, a glorious ftar renans* A 
See Pales weeping too, in wild deſpair, | Faireſt it ſhines of all that light the ſkies, Twas 
And to the pierciag wiads her boſom bare. As once on earth were ſeen Paſtora's eyes. 1 
And ſee yon fading myrtle, where appears : ——ßðiEfn3— nh] And f 
The queen of love, all bath'd in flowing tears; re TRE KING, # Alow 
See how ſhe wrings her hands, and beats her | ON THE |TAKING- OF NAMUR- Road : 
breaſt, : ; be IRREGULAR ODE. 5 

And tears her uſeleſs girdle from her waiſt: cc Præſenti tibſ maturos largimur honores! . Their 
Hear the ſad murmurs of her Gghing doves, « Nil orituruny alias, nil ertum tale fatentes. b 
For grief they ſigh, forgetful of their loves. Hor. ad Auguſtun x The 
Lo, Love himſelf, with heavy woes oppreſt ! e 3 3 

dec bow his ſorrows ſwell his tender breaſt ; F arms and far my muſe aſpires to ſings : 


And firike he lyre upon an untry'd fern 


1 
2 


CON 
xew fre informs my ſoul, unfelt before; 


0 power unſeen! by whoſe reſiſtleſs force | 
compelbd, I take this flight, direct my courſe ; 
For fancy wild and pathleſs ways will chooſe, 


Gy, facred nymphs, whence this great change 
proceeds, 3 | 

Why ſcorns the lowly ſwain his oaten reeds 3 

Dariog aloud to ſtrike the ſounding lyre, 
And ſing heroic deeds; 

Neglecting flames of ous for martial fire ? 


William, alone, my feeble voice can raiſe; 
raiſe z * 


That breathes his name, and every ear attend. 
The hovering winds on downy wings ſtall wait 
around, Sh ; 
Andcatch, and waft to foreign lands, the flying 
ſound: | X80 | 
Evn I will in his praiſe be heard; 
For by his name my verſe ſtall be preferr'd. 
Borne like a lark upon this eagles wing, 
High as the ſpheres, I will his triumph ſing; 
* High as the head of Fame; Fame, whoſe exalted 


iſh From the deep vale extends up to the vaplted 
Kies: „ ; Sn Wn es 
5 A thouſand talking tongues the monſter bears, | 
. A thouſand waking eyes aud ever-open ears; 
ad? Hourly the ſtalks with huge gigantic pace, 
Meafuring the globe, like time, with conſtant race: | - 
= Yet ſhall the ſtay, and bend to William's 


praiſe ; 
Of him her thouſand ears ſhall hear triumphant 


lays, 8 
Of him ber tongue ſhall talk, on him her eyes 

wy tall gaze. TY IN 1 8 8 

ro ERS. . 

5 But lo, a change, aſtoniſhing my eyes! 


And all around, behold, new * riſe ! 
What forms are theſe I ſee ? and whence ? 
| Beings ſubſtantial ! or does air condenſe, _ ' 
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And, on new wings, to heights unknown I ſoar, | 


Which judgment rarely, or with pain, purſues : | 


What voice ſo weak, that cannot ſing his 
The liſtening world each whiſper will befriend! | 


Jo clothe in viſionary ſhape my various thought? 


9 
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For ſoon the ſhady ſcene withdrew : 
And now, for woods, and felds, and ſpring- 
ing flowers, ; 3 
Behold a town ariſe, bulwark'd with walls, anck 

lofty towers! 4; 85 8 
Two rival armies all the plain o erſpread, 


q + 


Each in battalia rangd, and ſhining ar nis array*d'; 


With cager eyes beholding both from far 
Namur, the prize and miſtreſs of the war. 
* be 


. : 8 ö ) 
Now, thirſt of conqueſt, and immortal fame, 


Does every chief and ſoldier's heart inflame; 


Defenſwe arms the Gallic forces. bear, 

While hardy Britons for the ſtorm prepare: 

For fortune had, with partial hand, before 

Re ſign'd the rule to Gallia's power. ; 

High on a rock the mighty fortreſs ſtands, 
Founded by Fate, and wrought by Nature's 
hands, ee 

A wondrous taſk it is th aſtent to gain, 

Through craggy cliffs, that ſtrike the ſight 
with pain, | 1 

And nod impending terrors oer the plain. 

To 3 dangers men can add, by force or 


(And great is human force and wit in il) © 
Are join*d;, on every ſide Wide -gaping engines 
wait, 3 My 
Teeming with fire, and big with certain fate; 
| Ready to hurl deſtruction from above, ; 
In dreadful roar, mocking the wrath of Jove. 


* *3 


Thus fearful does the face of adverſe power ap- 


pear; | s 
But Britiſh forces are unusd to fear : 2 
Though thus oppos'd they might, if William 

CCC 
| | W 
But bark, the voice of war! behold the ſterm 
begin! bo | 
The trumpets elangor ſpeaks in loud alarms, 
Mingling i rill notes, with dreadful din 
Of cannons burit, and rattling claſh of arms. 
Clamours from earth to heaven, from heaven to 

earth rebound, r 
Diſtinction in promiſcuous noiſe is drown'd, 


nd. Are theſe by fancy wrought! '. And Echo loſt in one continued ſound. 
mar Can ſtrong ideas firike ſo deep the ſenſe? Torrents of fire from brazen mouths are ſent, 
tends! 0 facred poeſy ! O boundleſs power ! *  Follow'd by peals, as if each pole were rent; 
ck 0 Wat wonders doſt thou ſrace, What hidden | Such flames the gulf of Tartarus diſgorge, 
worlds explore! © 1 8 Z8o vaulted tna roars from Vulcan's forge; 
aps o Tiough ſeas, earth, air, and the wide-cir- Such were the peals from thence, ſuch the vaſt 
Wi ns J „ NET Os | 
s not ſought and} ſeen. by thy all-piereing] Reddening with horrid gloom. the duſk 
ins 25 eye! „ // ann at * 66 
1 my; „ IV.. 2 te _—_— | When the huge Cyclops did with moulding 
S529 vs now, when flowery, lawns the proſpet | thunder Wet. 
8 "Foy, I | And maſſive bolts on repercuſſive anvils beat. 
enge brooks beneath « ford ade; Se gh WIL ie | 
Z wing licifer, lovelieſt de beggs I AAmidſt this rage, behold, where William ſtands, 
5 erding by; while two fiexce bulls pre. Undaunted, wndiſmay'd! © Oo 
es! ma d W With face ſerene, diſpenſing dread commands; 
„ Us BE > | Which, bears wth" ive)" ae "wick Gelight 
puſtum. N eee e [OTOL Reap fg eons Pa me 
We: we wbt worthy of the lb" er 24 ; 1 * e e CA Sg 
4 ny | 7 | oben 4 8 4 | IP 7 N n 5 
g . wy \ 
* 


Unthought preſage of what met next my view! / 
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A thouſand fiery deaths around. him fly; 
And burning balls hiſs barrmlefs — 

For ev'ry fire his ſacred head muſt 3 
Nor dares the lightning touch the laurels there. 
VIII. 

Now many a wounded Briton fecls the rage 
Of miſſive fires that feſter in each limb, 


Which dire revenge alone has power t“ aſſuage; f 


Revenge ma kes danger dreadleſs ſeem. 


And now, with de perate force, and freſh. 


- attack, - 
Through obvious nts, re ſiſtleſs way they 


make; 


en piles of bart, and heap, on heap | 


y lay, 
And 2 aſcend; reſembling thus . far 
As race of men inferior may) 
The fam'd gigantic war, 
When thoſe tall ſons of earth did heaven aſpire 3 ;z 
——— brave, but impious fire! 
. 
. form ſcale. 
The go — and amaze, look'd | 


Echeldog rocks from their firm baſis reut; 


Mountain on mountain thrown. 


eee ſhock tir ene 1 


b a — SP er in e ereate; 
ven Jove ndin , 

Tal wry Ml his 2 collected, good, 
And pour'd whole war on the rebellious brood; 
Wbe, tumbling headlong from th? empyreal ſkies, 

Dtrwhelm'd thoſe hills, by which they 
 » thoughttoriſe, . 
Mars on the gods did then his aid beſtow, - 
And how in 6 ſtorms winh equal 


Ix. 
Stil ibey 1 with dem unttdhen pace, 
And hardy breaſts oppos'd to danger?s face, 
With 1. feet, on ſpringing mines they 


of ſecret ſulpbur, in dire ambuſh laid. 
Still they proceed; though all beneath, the la 
boufing earth 
| Tremfges to give the dread irruptions birth.. 
Through this, through more, through all they 
Oz, F 
Mountin at aſk add the vanquiſh'd foe. 
See, how they climb, and ſcale the ie the ſteepy walls! 
Sea, how the Britons riſe | ſec 2 retiring Gaule! 
Now from the fort, behold, the e yielding fag is 


ſpread, 
| And William's banner on the breach . 
X. 


Hark, the triumphant ſhouts from 6 yaice 1 
The ſkies with aeclamations ring 
Har, how around, the bills rejoide, 
And rocks reſſected Ios ſing l a 
Hautboys and fifes and trumpets M 
Jeppe, 


| Heroic harman 
And charm to ſilence every wind, 
And glad the late-tormented air. 1 3 
Far is the ſound of martial muſic ſpread, 
"Echoing through * Gallic hoſt, 1 


Ny 


. 


| 


1 


{ 


* 


5 | Whoſe 
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numorous troops the 8 


vey'd: 


But they, with wonder or with awe dif; 


E Gorgon's head, to more amazement charn'd 


1 Deſcend, my Muſe, from thy too-daring 
moſt ſtu __ pgs hale, } 


Say, from what ſource thy heavenly powel 
aroſe, 
| Which, from unnumber'd years n 


Extends the ir life and fame to ages * 1 


22 


Th 


deeds 
To 8 ſung the Boyne 3 or r him fo whom 


Unmov'd behold the fortreſs loſt. 


Willow, tin numerous troops with terny, 


Such wondrous charms, can godlike valour 
ſhow! 


Not the wing'd Perſeus, 


with petrife ft ield 


his foe, N 
Nor, when on ſoaring berſe he le w, to aid 
And ſave from montter's rage the en 
maid: 
or more heroie was the deed \ 
Or ſhe to ſurer chains decreed, © | 
| Than was Namur, till ow! by William freed, 


height, 
Deſcend to earth, and caſe thy wide-ſtretel'd 
| wing; 5 


For Be art thou grown of this. W 


And doſt with pain of triumphs fag, 
More fit for roi reſume thy rural reeds ; 
For war let. more harmonious barps be frrung : 
Sing thou of love, „ and leave great William's 


ſung. | 


** — 224 , 


Tae BIRTH or rar MUSE, | 
- To THE RIGHT HONOURABLE | 


CHARLES LORD HALIF AX, 


| ec Dignum laude virum Muſo vetat mori Hot 
EScEND,  celeftial Muſk ! thy ſon inſpire 


Of thee to fiwg; infuſe thy holy fre. 
lov'd.of gods and men, thyſelf diſcloſe ; 


down 
The deeds of heroes deathleſs in renown, 


known. 
Time and the Muſe ſet forth with equal pace : ; 
At once the rival Tarted to the race: 
And at qnee the deſtinꝰd courſe ſhall end, 
Or both to all eternity contend, © 
One to preſerve what t other cannof fave, 
And reſcue virtue rifng from the grave. 
To. thee, O Montague, theſe ſtrains are fun?» | 
Aten ON voie 25, wn d, and . re 


100 — ; wo ine, gf 
8 3 ooh 0d the tuneful mY 
ie IJ dare my ſong commend, 
Whoſe gatuy em forgive, and Po end hd 
pare 5 = Jors = thy ſons 
rom 1 2 
The Bog: Co — does firſt i» Jes belong? 


% 


For 5 


ON. ac. __ Lo 


SD r 


2 — 2 


Cauſes of things, and ſecret ſeeds incloſ ö 
Which, ripening there, ſhall one day gain a birth, 
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For thou thyſelf art of celeſtial ſeed, 

Nor dare a fire inferior boaſt the breed. 
When firſt the frame of this vaſt ball was made, 
And Jove with joy the finiſh*d work ſurvey'd; 
Vieiſſitude of things, of men and ſtates, - - 


Their riſe and fall, were deſtin'd by the Fates. 


Then Time had firft a name; by firm decree 
Appointed lord of all futurity, 
Within whoſe ample boſom Fates repoſe 


And force a paſiage through the teeming earth. 
To him they give to rule the ſpacious light, 
And hound the yet unparted day and night; 
To wing the hours that whirl the rolling ſphere, 
To ſhift the ſeaſons, and conduct the year, 
Duration of dominion and of power | 
To him preſcribe, and fix each fated hour. 
This mighty rule to Time the Fates ordain, 
But yet to hard conditions bind his reign : 
For every beauteous birth he brings to light, 
(How good ſoeꝰer and grateful in his Gght,) 
He mutt again fo native earth reſtore, 
And all his race with iron teeth devour. 
Nor good nor great ſhall *ſcape his hungry maw, 
But bleeding Nature prove the rigid law. 

Not yet the looſen'd earth aloft was flung, 


Or pois'd amid the ſkies in balance hung; 


Nor yet did golden fires the ſun adorn, 

Or borrow*d.luftre filver Cynthia's horn; 
Nor yet had Time commiſſion to begin, 

Or Fate the many-twiſted web to ſpinz - - 
When all the heavenly hoſt aſſembled came 


Jo view the world yet reſting on its frame; 


Eager they preſs, to ſec the fre diſmiſs 
Ard roll the globe along the vatt abyſs. a 

Wben deep revolving thoughts the God retain, 
Which for a ſpace ſutpend the promis'd ſcene; 
Once more his eyes on Time intentive look, 
Again inſpect Fate's univerfal book: 

Abroad the wondrous volume he diſplays, 
And preſent views the deeds of future days. 

A beauteous ſcene adorns the foremoſt page, 

Where Nature's bloom preſents the golden age, 
The golden leaf to filver ſoon reſigns, 
And fair the ſheet, but yet more faintly, ſhines. 
Of baſer braſs, the next denotes the times; 
An impious page, deform'd with deadly crimes, 
The foureh yet wears a worſe and browner face, 
And adds to gloomy days an iron race. 5 

He turns the book, and every age reviews, 


\ Then all the kingly line his eye purſues : 


The frſt of men, and lords of earth deſgn'd, 
' Who under him ſhould govern human-kind, 
Of future heroes. there, the lives he reads, 
In ſearch of glory ſpent, and godlike deeds ; 
Who empires found, and goodly cities build, 
And ſavage men compel to leave the feld. 
All this he ſaw, and all he ſaw approved; 
When lo! but thence a narrow ſpace remov?d, 
And hungry Time has all the ſcene defac'd, 
The — deſtroy'd; and laid the kingdoms 
wafte: | | | 
Together all in common ruins lie, 
ud but anon, and ev'n the ruins die. 


* 
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Th! Almighty, inly touch'd, compaſſien found, 
To ſee great actions in oblivion drow nud, 
And forward ſearcb'd the roll, to find if Fate 
Had no reſerve to ſpare the good and great. 
Bright in bis view the Trojan heroes ſhine, 
And Ilian ſtructures rais'd by hands divine ; 
But Ilium ſoon in native duſt is laid, 

And all her boaſted pile a ruin made: 


Nor great Æneas can her fall withſtand, 


But flies, to ſave his gods, to foreign land. 

The Roman race ſucceed the Dardan ſtate, 

And firſt, and ſecond Cæſar, godlike great. 

Still on to after-days his eyes deſcend, 

And riſing heroes ſtill the ſearch attend. 

Proceeding thus, he many empires paſs*d 2 

When fair Britannia fd bis fight at laſt. 
Above the waves ſhe lifts her ſilver head, 

And looks a Venus born from Ocean's bed. 
For rolling years, her happy fortunes ſmile, 
And Fates propitious bleſs the beauteous iſle 3, 
To worlds remote ſhe wide extends her reign, 
And wields the trident of the ſtormy main, 


Thus on the baſe of empire firin ſhe ſtands, 


While bright Eliza rules the willing lands, 
But ſoon a lowering ſæy comes on apace, 
And fate revers'd bews an ill-omen'd face. 
The void of heaven a gloomy horror fills, _ 
And cloudy veils involve her ſhining hills; 
Of greatneſs paſs'd no footſteps ſhe retains, 
Sunk in a ſeries of inglorious reigns. 
She feels the change, and deep regrets the ſhame 
Of honours loſt, and ber diminiſtd name: 
Conſcious, the ſeeks from day to ſhrowd her 
head, | 
And glad would ſhrink beneath her oozy bed. 
Thus far, the ſacred leaves Britannia's woes 
In ſtady draughts and duſky lines diſcloſe. 
Th' enſuing ſcene revolves a martial age, 
And ardent colours gild the glowing page. 
Behold ! of radiant light aa orb ariſe, 


Which, Lindling day, reſtores the darken'd 


ſkies ; | @ 
And ſee ! on ſeas the beamy ball deſcends, 


| And now its courſe to fair Britannia bends : 
| Along the foamy main the billows bear 


The floating fire, and waft the ſhining ſphere, 

Hail, happy omen! Hail, auſpicious ſight ! 

Thou glorious guide to yet a greater light, _ 

For ſee a prince, whom dazzling arms array, 

Purſuing cloſely, ploughs the watery way, 5 

Tracing the glory through the flaming ſea. 
Britannia, riſe; awake, O faireſt iſle, 

From iron ſleep; again thy fortunes ſmile. 

Once more look up, the mighty man behold, 

Whoſe reign renews the former age of gold. 

The Fates at length the bliſsful web have ſpun, 

And bid it round in endleſs circles run. 5 

Again ſy all diſtant lands confeſs thy ſway, 

Again the watery world thy rule obey; 

Again thy martial ſons ſtall thirſt for tame, 

And wind in foreign fields a deathleſs name; 

For William's genius every ſoul infpires, 

And warms the frozen youth with warlike fires, 

Already, ſee, the hoſtile troops retreat, 

And ſeem for:warn'd of their impending fate. 
Nun 
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Already routed foes his fury fee], 
And fy the force of his unerring fteel, 
The haughty Gaul, who well, till now, might 
boaſt 4 : 
A matchleſs ſword and unre ſiſted hot, 
At bis foreſeen appreach the field forſakes ; 
His cities tremble, and his empire ſhakes. 
His towering enſigns long bad aw'd the plain, 
And fleets audaciouſly ulurp*d the main; 
A gathering ftorm he ſeen?), which from atar 
Te:myd with a deluge of deſtructive war, 
Till William's ſtronger genius ſoar'd above, 
And down the ſł ies the daring tempeſt drove. 
So from the radiant ſun retires the night, 
And weſtera clouds ſhot through with orient 
light, _ | 
So N50 tl? aſſuming god, whom ſtorms obey, 
To all the warring winds at once gives way, 
The frantic brethren ravage all around, 
And rocks, and woods, and ſtores, their rage 
reſound 3 | 
Incumbent oer the main, at length they ſweep 
The liquid plains, and raiſe the peaceful deep, 
But when ſuperior Neptune leaves his bed, - 
His trident {it akes, and ſhews his awful head; 
The madding winds are huſh'd, the tempeſts 
ceaſe, 4 | 
Ard every rolling ſurge refides in peace. 
And now the facred leaf a landikip wears, 
Where heaven ſerene, and ajr unmov'd, ap- 
ars. 5 
The roſe and lily paint tbe verdant plains, 
And palm and olive ſhade the ſylvan ſcenes. 
The peaceful Thames beneath bis banks abides, 
And ſoft, and ſtill, the filver ſurſace glides. 
The Zephyrs fan the felds, the whiſpering 
breeze gf 
With fragrant breath remurmurs through the 
| „ | 
The warbling birds, apphuding new-born light, 
In wanton meaſures wing their airy flight, 
Above the floods the finn race repair, 
And bound aloft, and baſl: in upper air; 5 
They gild their ſcaly hacks in Phebus“ beams, 
And ſcorn to ſkim the level of the ſtreams. 
Whole Natnre wears a gay and joyous face, 
TY blooms and ripens with the fruits of peace. 
o more the labouring hind regrats his toil, 
8 cheerfully manvres the grateful ſoil 4 
Secure the glebe a plenteous crop will yield, 
| « wh golden Ceres grace the waving feld. 
* adventurous man, who durit the deep ex- 
plor2, |, 5 
Oppoſe the winds, and tempt the ſhc!ſy ſhore, 
Beneath his roof new tales unbroken reſt, 
Enough with native wealth and plenty blet, 
No more the lor wurel youth purſues alarms, 
Nor leaves tbe ſacrei arts for ſtubbora arms. 
No more the mother: from their hopes are torn, 
Nor weeping maids the promis'd lover movrn. 
No more the widows? itrieks, and orphans 
cries, 
Torme:-t the patient air, and pjerce the ſkies; 
But peaceful joys the j roſperous times afford, 


And he whoſe arms alone ſuſtain'd the toil, + 
Aud propp'd the nodding frame of Britain's 
itte ; 5 5 
By whoſe illuſtrious deeds, her leaders Br 'd, 
Have honours loſt retrie vd, and new acquir'd, 
With equal ſway will virtue's Jaws maintain, 
And goud, as great, in awful peace ſtall reign; 
For his example {till the rule ſhall give, 
And thaſe it taught to conquer, teach to live, 
Proceeding oa, the Father ſtill unfolds | 
Succzedang leaves, and brighter ſtill beholds ; 
The lateſt ſeen the faireſt ſeems. to ſhine, 
Yet ſudden does to one more fair reſign, 
Th' Eternal paus'd —— | 
Nor would Britannia's fate beyond explore; 
Enough he ſaw beſides the coming ftore, 
Enough the hero had already done, 
And round the wide extent of glory run: 
Nor further now the ſhining path purſues, - 
But like the ſun the fame bright race renews, 
And Hall re morſeleſs Fates on him have 
wer! : | 
Cr Time unequally ſuch worth devour ! 
Then, wherefore ſhall the brave for fame conteſt? 
Why is this man diſtinguiſh'd from the reit? 
Whoſe ſoaring genius now ſublime aſpires, 
And deathleſs fame the due reward requires. 
Approving Heaven th' exalted virtue views, 
Nor can the claim which it approves refuſe. 
The great Creator ſoon the grant reſolves, 
And in Nis mighty mind the means revolves, 
He thought; nor doubted once again to chooſe, 
But fpake the word, and made th' immortal 
Muſe, g | ' | 
Neꝰ er did his power produce ſo bright a child, 
On whoſe creation infant Nature ſmib'd. 
Periect at firſt, a finiſh*d form ſhe wears, 
And youth perpetual in her ſace appears. 
Th' aſſembled gods, who long expecting ſtaid, 
With new delight gaze on the lovely maid, 
Aud think the wiſh'd-ſor world was well de- 
lay d. ow 
Nor did the fire himſelf his joy diſguiſe, - | 
But ſtedſaſt view d, and fix'd, and fed his eyes: 
Intent a ſpace, at length he ſlence broke, 
And thus the god the heavenly fair beſpoke. 
« To thee, immortal Maid, from this bleſs'd 
hour, f | 5 | 
« Over Time and Fame, I give unbounded 


Yor Power. 


c Thou f-om oblivion ſtalt the hero fave 

« Shalt riſe, revive, immortalize the brave. 

« To thee, the Dardan Prince ſhall owe by 
fame j— 9 

« To thee, the Cæſars their eternal name. 

4. Eliza, ſung by thee, with Fate ſhall itrive, 

« And long as Time in ſacred verſe ſurvive, 

« And yet, O Muſe, remains the nobleſt theme; 

« The frit of men, mature for endleſs fame, 

« Phy future ſongs ſhall grace, and all thy lays, 

« Thenceforth, alone ſhall wait on William's 
praiſe. _ : 

« Cn his hercic deeds thy verſe ſhall riſe; 

« Thou ſhalt diffuſe the fires that he ſupplies. 

c Through him thy ſongs ftiall more ſublime 


And baniſh'd virtue is again reſtor'd. 


afpire 3 


„ Ho? 2 
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« And he, through them, ſhall deathleſs fame Like a thin mantle, ſerves to wrap 
acquire: | | In Quid folds his viſonary ſhape. 
« Nor Time nor Fate his glory ſhall oppoſe, A wreath of darkneſs round bis head he wears, 
« Or blaſt the monuments the Muſe beftows,”* | Where curling miſts ſupply the want of hairs; 
This faid z no more remain'd. Thy ethereal | While the itill vapours, which from poppies 
- hoſt | 


_ riſe, 
Again impatient crowd the cryital coaſt. Bedew his hoary face, and lull his eyes. - 
The Father, now. within his ſpacious hands, IV. ; 
Encompaſs'd all the mingled maſs of ſeas and | But hark! the heavenly ſphere turns round, | 
lands; | | And Silence now is drown d 
Aud, having heav'd aloft the ponderous ſphere,” | In ceſtaſy of ſound. 


He launch'd the world to float in ambient air, How on a ſudden the Kill air is charm d, 
| | 2 | _ - | As if all harmony were juſt alarnvd} 


„ 1 ER And every foul, with tranſport filÞd, 
on Mas. ARABELLA HUNT, SINGING. Alternately is thaw'd and chilPd, | 
IRREGULAR ODE, 5 Sec how the heavenly choir 
| : \ Come tocking.to admire, 1 
ET all be huth'd, each ſofteſt motion ceaſe, And with what ſpeed and care 


E 9 Deſcending angels cull the thinneſt air ! J 
Be every loud tumultuous thought at Haſte then, come all tht immortal th 55 80 | 


peace, And liſten to her ſong 3 
And every ruder gaſp of breath Leave your lov'd e in the ſky, 
Be calm, as IN the Arms ot death. ' | And hither, quickly hither fly. : 
And thou, moſt fickle, moſt uneaſy Part, Your loſs of heaven nor ſhall you need to fear; 
Thou reſtleſs wanderer, my heart, i 


: 5 ö 
Be ſtill; gently, ah leave, While ſhe ſings, tis 2 bere. 


Thou buſy, idle thing, to heave. 


Stir not a pulſe; and let my blood, 1 — how * e 1550 21 nnn 
That ys”. WY food, | While others ſt around her mouth, and {ip L 
1 5 y Way d: * Sweet Hallelujahs from her lip, | 
merten DUE RY EI ET. | Thote lips, where in ſurpriſe of bliſs they roye; 
Go, reſt, unneceflary ſprings of life, For ne'er before did angels taſte f ; 
. Leave your officious toil and ſtrife; 5 So exquiſite a feaſt, ; | 
or I would hear her voice, and try , . | 
If it be poſſible to die, | 2 


Prepare then, ye immortal choir, 


I. Each facred minſtrel tune his lyre 
Come, N ve love-fick maids and wounded | per” — — —— 4 
| ſwains, : | 


n 6 5 Her voice, which next to yours is moſt divine. 
And liſten to her healing ſtrains, Bleſs the glad earth with heavenly lays, 
| Av: 7 „ = lips ſhe wears, And to that pitch tl eternal accents raiſe, 
overeign force to ſoften cares; * inſpir* h 
And this through every ear ſhe can impart B EEE 


(By tuneful breath diffus d) to every heart. | To notes, which only ſhe can learn, and you can 


by f teach: 
Swiftly the gentle char mer flies, f | While we, charm'd with the lov'd exceſs, 
And to the tender grief ſoſt air applies, Are wrapt in ſweet ſorgetfulneſs = 
Which, warbling mytlic ſounds, | Of all, of all, but of the preſent happineſs : 
| | 5 W the bleeding panter's wounds, | Wiſking for ever in that fate to lie, 
ut ah ! beware of clamorous moan; | For ever to be dying ſo, yet never die, 
Let no unpleafing murmur, or. harſt groan, : . 
va Your flighted loves declare PR 1 A MES 
our very tendereſt moving ſighs forbear | | 
| For cven they will be too ns . | LANENTATION AND "PETITION 


Vither let nought but ſacred {lence come, 


And lat all N be dumb. 3 1 H (4 L E 8, 
Nan dere iaherez ron THE BODY OF HIS SON EEC ron. 
4 In all his downy 5 * TRANSLATED FROM TRE ©KESK OF nous, 
Behold the reverend ſhade :' Argument introductory to this Tranſlation, 
a An ancient figh he fits upon, 


Lecterꝰ's bidy {after he was flain) remained ill in 
Le ;cfſefhiin of Achilles : for wohich Priam wade 
great lamentation. Jupiter had pity on kim; and 
ſent Iris to con fe t himy and direct bim after what 

- manner te ſbeuld go ts Achilles tent; and how he 
ſbeuld there rarſom the bicy of his ſon. Friam 

accerdingly orders his clariot te be get ready, and 
Nnn 2 


oſe memory of ſound is long Gnee gone, 
And purpoſely annihilated for his throne: 
: neath, two ſoft tranſparent clouds do meet, 
. | 1 he ſeems to ſink bis ſofter feet. 
8 melancholy thought, condens'd to air, 
Srol'n from a lover in deſpair, 
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Preparing rieb preſents for Achilles, ſets for card 
to the Grecian camp, accompanied by nobody but his 
berald Ideus. Mercury, at Jufiter's command, 
meets him by the way, in the figure of a young 

. Grecian, and, after bemoaning his misfortune, 

landertakes to drive his chariot unobſerved through 
the guards, and to the door of Achilles tent; 
<which having performed, he dijcovered bimjelf a 
ged, and giving bim a ſhort inſtructien how to 
move Achilles tg compa ſſion, . flew up ts heaven. 


— —„— 


\ O ſpake the god, and heavenward took his 
flight; | | 
When Priam from his chariot did alight; 
Leaving Idzus there, alone he went 
With ſolemn pace into Achilles“ tent. 
Heedleſs he paſs'd through various rooms of 
ſtate, | ES 
Until approaching where the hero fate 
There, at a feaſt, the good old Priam ſound | 
8 beſt=belov'd, with all his chiefs around; 
woonly were t attend his perſon plac'd, 
Automedon and Aleymus; the reſt 
At greater diſtance, greater ſtate expreſs'd. 
Priam, unſeen by theſe, his way purſued, 
And firſt of all was by Achilles view'd. 
About his knees his trembling arms he caſt, _ 
And agonizing graſp'd and held them faſt; 
Then caught his hands, and kiſs'd and preſs'd 
them cloſe, / | 
Thoſe hands, 41? inhuman authors of his woes; 
Thoſe hands, whoſe unrelenting force had coſt 
Much of his blood (for many ſons he loſt). 

But, as a wretch who has a murder done, 
And, ſeeking refuge, does from juſtice run, 
Entering ſome houſe, in haſte, where he's un- 

known, | | 
Creates.amazement in the lookers-on : 
So did Achilles gaze, ſurpris'd to fee 
The godlike Priam's royal miſery ; 
All on each other gaz d, all in furpriſe, 


And mute, yet ſzem'd to queition with their He ſpake 
7 Y 7 - P r 4 . e N 


ALS . 
Till he at length the ſolemn ſilence broke: 
And thus the venerable ſuppliant ſpoke: 
« Divine Achilles, at your feet behold 
« A proftrate king, in-wretchednefs grown old: 
cc Think on your tather, and then look on me, 
c His hoary age and helpleſs perſ n ſee : 


cc 80 furrow*d are his cheeks, ſo white his hairs, 


« Such, and ſo many, his declining years 
cc Could you imagine (but that cannot be) 
& Could you imagine ſuch, his mifery ! 
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A Yet, that he hears you live, in ſome relief; 
© Some hopes alleviate his exceſs of grief; 
<« Tt glads his ſoul to think he once may fee 


« me! 

« But I, moſt wretched T ! of all bereft! 

« Of all my worthy ſons how few are left! 

c Yet fifty goodly youths I had to boaſt, _ 

% When firſt the Greeks invaded Ilion's coaſt : 

« Nineteen, the joyful iſſue of one womb, 

« Are now, alas! a mournful tribute to one 
« tomb, SIE 

« Mercileſs war this devaſtation wrought, 

« And their ſtrong nerves to diſſolution brought, 

5 Still one was left, in whom was all my 

tc hope, | 

« My age's comfort, and his country's prop; 

% Hector, my darling, and my laſt defence, 


& pence z 


« Him you have ſiain——of him bereav'd me 
ec too! b 
*« For lis ſake only hither am I come; 
« Rich gifts I bring, and wealth, an endleſs 
c ſum; 
« All to redeem that fatal prize you won, 
cc A worthleſs ranfom for ſo brave a ſon, 
« Fear the juſt gods, Achilles; and on me 
c With pity look, think you your father ſee : 
cc Such as I am, he is; alone in this, 
c J can no equal have in mileries ; 
cc Of all mankind moſt wretched and forlorn, 
« Bow'd with ſuch weight as never has been 
| « borne ; | 
cc Reduc'd to kneel and pray to you, from 
« whom of 
« The ſpring and ſource of all my ſorrows 
© -cOme3. £1 
c With gifts to court mine and my country's 
cc bane, ) 
| «© And kifs thoſe hands which have my children 


& ſlain.” 


Priam he views, and for his father fears; 

| That, and compaſſion, melt him into tears, 

| Then gently with his hand he put away 
old Priam's face; but he {till proſtrate lay, 
Aud there, with tears and 'Fghs, afreſh begun 
To movuru the tall of his ill-fated ſon. 

But paſſion different ways Achilles turns, 

| Now he Patroclus, now his father mourns: 
Thus both with lamentations fill'd the places 


Now ſadneſs oer Achilles“ face appears, c 


z 


. ; = 1 . 7 1 ad ce. 
« Yet it may come, when he ſhall be oppreſed, Till ſorrow ſeem'd to wear one common fa 


« And neighbouring princes lay his country 


« waſte; . 


« Ev'n at this time, perhaps, ſome powerful | 


cc foe, 
cc Who will no mercy, no compaſſion, ſhow, 
cc Entering his palace, ſees him feebly fly, 
&« And ſeek protection where no help is nigh. 
& In vain he may your fatal abſence mourn, 
* And wiſh, in vain, for your delay'd retuf ; 


— —— 


THE LAMENTATIONS OF 
HECUBA, ANDROMACHE, AND HELEN, 
' OVER Tn = DEAD BODY! os HECTOR. | 
rab Teh FROM THE CREEK OF HOMER. 


Connect ĩon of this with the former Tranſlation. 
Priam, at laſt, moves Achilles to compaſſion, and. 


after having made him preſents of great waiucy 


« His much-lov'd ſon; would that were granted 


* Whoſe life alone their deaths could recom- + 


« And, to complete my ſtore of countleſs woe, 
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rains the bedy of Bis ſen. Mercury anvakens Pri- 
am early in the morning, end adviſes Lim to haſte 
ay with the body, left Agame minen ſhould be 
informed of his being in the cemp: he himſelf 
belps to karneſs the mules and horjes, and conveys 
lin ſafely, and without noiſe, chariat and all, 
from among the Grecian tents , then flies upto heas | 
den, leaving Priam and Ideus to travel on with 
the bedy :cward Troy. 
Ow did the ſaffron morn her beams diſplay, | 
N Gilding the ſace of univerſal day; 
When mourning Priam to the town return'd; 
cowly his chariot mov'd, as that had mourn'd ; 

The mules beneath the mangled body go, 

A; bearing (now) unuſual weight of woe, 

To Pergamus? high top Caſſandra flies, 

Thence ſhe afar the ſad proceſſion ſpies ; 
her father and Idæus firſt appear, 

Then Hector's corpſe extended on a bier; 

At which her boun:dlets grief loud cries began, 
And, thus lamenting, through the ſtreet ſhe ran: 
© Hither ye wretched Trojans, hither all! 

« Bchokd the godlike Hector's funeral! 

« If eder you went with joy to ſee him come 
„Adorn'd with conqueſt and with laurels home, 
u Aſemble now, his ranſom'd body fee, | 
1 2 ones was all your joy ; now all your mi- 

cry 1* : ' 

She ſpake, and ſtraight the -numerous crowd 

obey'd, | 

Nor man, nor woman, in the city ſtay*d; 
common conſent of grief had made them one, 
With elamorous moan to Scæa's gate they run, 
There the Jov'd body of their Hector meet, 

Which they, with loud and freſh lamentings, 

greet. 

fls reverend mother, and his tender wiſe, 

{qual in love, in grief had equal ſtrife: 
la{orrow they no moderation knew, | 
but, wildly wailing, to the chariot flew ; 

There _ the rolling wheels to hold, while 

eae 

\tempted firſt his breathleſs corpſe to reach; 

Aloud they beat their breaſts, and tore their hair, 

Rerding around with fhrieks the ſuflering air. 

Now had the throng of people ſtapt the way, 

Who would have there lamented all the day; 

ap Priam from his chariot roſe, and ſpake, 

„ :79an5, encughz truce with your ſorrows make; 
| Give way to me, and yield the chariot room : 
. dirt let me bear my Hector's body home, 

Then mourn your fill.“ At this the crowd 
1 gave Way, f 
ks like waves of a divided ſea. 
ee to the palace drove, then laid 
100 IO body on a ſumptuous bed, 

Wh, nn about were ſleilful fingers plac'd, 

* Wept, and ſigh'd, and in ſad notes exprefs*d 

er noan; all in a chorus did agree 

wig mourntul harmony. 

u firſt Andromache her paſſion broke, 
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3 \ 
In the full pride of youth thy glories fade, 
And thou in aſhes muſt with them be laid. 
Why is my heart thus miſerably torn ! 
Why am I thus ditireſs'd ! why thus forlorn4 
Am I that wretched thing a widow left? 
Why do I live, who am of thee bereft? _ . 
Yet I were bleſt, were I alone undone ; 


Alas, my child! where ean an infant run? 


Unhappy orphan ! thou in woes art nurs'd ; 
Why were you born? Iam with bleſſings curs'd 


For long ere thou ſhalt be to manhood grown, 


Wide deſolation will lay waſte this town: 

Who is there now that can protection give, 
Since he, who was her ſtrength, no more doth live ? 
Who of her reverend matrons will have care? 
Who fave her children ſrom the rage of war? 
For he to all father and huſband was, 

And all are orphans now, and widows, by his loſs, 


Soon will the Grecians now inſulting come, 


And bear us captives to their diſtant home; 
I, with my child, muſt the ſame fortune ſhare, 
And all alike be priſoners of the warz 


-2Mongt baſe-born wretches he his lot muſt have, 


And be to ſome inhuman lord a ſlave. 
Elſe ſome avenging Greek, with fury fill'd, 
Or for an only ſon or father kill'd 
By Hector's hand, on him will vent his rage, 
And with his blood his thirſty grief aſſuage; 
For many fell by his relentleſs hand, 
Biting that ground, with which their blood was 
ſtain*d. | 

Fierce was thy father (O my child) in war, 
And never did his foes in battle ſpare; 
Thence come theſe ſufferings, which ſo much 

have coſt, "IA 
Much woe to all, but ſure to me the mot. 
Iſaw him not when in the pangs of death, 
Nor did my lips receive his lateſt breath; 
Why held he not ta me his dying hand? 
And why receiv'd not I his laſt command? 
Something he would have ſaid, had I been there, 
Which I ſhould {till in ſad remembrance bear; 
For I ſhould never, never words forget, 
Which night and day I ſhould with tears repeat. 
She ſpake, and wept afreſh, when all around 
A general ſigh diffus'd a mournful ſound. 
Then Hecuba, who long had been oppreſt 
With boiling paſſions in her aged breaſt, 
Mingliny ber words with fghs and tears, begun 
A Jamentation for her darling ſon. | 
HECUBA?S LAMENTATION, 

Hector, my joy, and to my ſoul more dear 
Than all my other numerous iſſue were; 
O my laſt comfort, and my beſt-belov?d ! 
Thou, at whoſe fall even Jove himſelf was mov'd, 
And ſent a god his dread commands to bear, 
80 far thou wert high Heaven's peculiar care; 
From fierce Achilles' chains thy corpſe was freed, 
So kind a fate was for none elſe decreed : 


My other ſors, made priſoners by his hands, 
Were fold like ſlaves, and ſhipt to foreign lands. 


” Fr ( cloſe preſſing his pale chess) ſhe | Thou too wert ſentenc'd by his barbarous doom, 


Os te EE LAME::TATION, 
V oſt huſpand! let me ever mourn 


"early fate, and too untimely ura ; 


And dragg*d, when dead, about Patroclus“ tomb, 
His loved Patroclus, whom thy hands had ſlain } 


And yet that cruelty was us'd in vain, 
Since all could not reſtore his life again. 
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Now freſh and glowing ev'n in death thou art, 

And fair as he who fell by Phabus? dart, 
Her weeping Hecuba her paſſion ſtay'd, 

And univerial moan again was made; 

When Helen”s lamentation hers ſupply'd, 

And thus, aloud, that fatal beauty cry'd. 


| HELEN'S LAMENTATION, 


O Hector, thou wert rooted in my heart, 

No brother there had halt ſo large a part! 

Net leſs than twenty years are now pals'd o'er, 

Since brit I landed on the Trojan ſhore | 

Since I with godlike Paris fled from home: 

(Would I had dy?d before that day had come !) 

In all which time (fo gentle was thy mind). 

I u&er could charge thee with a deed unkind ; 
Not one untender word, or look of ſcorn, 
Which I too often have from others borne. ' 
But you from their reproach {till fet me free, 
And kindly have reprov'd their cruelty; 

If by my ſiſters or the queen revibd, 
(For the good king, live you, was ever mild) 
Your kindneÞ ſtill has all my grief beguiPd, 
Ever in tears let me your lots bemoan, 
Who had no friend alive but you alone: 
All will reproack me now where'er I paſs, 
And fly with horror from my hated face. 
This ſaid, ſhe wept; and the vaſt throng was 
mov'd, | 
And with a general ſigh her grief approv'd. | 
When Priam. (who dad heard the mourning 
crowd | 
Roſe from his ſeat, and thus he ſpake aloud : 
“ Ceaſe your lamentings, Trojans, for a 
while, HOP | 
% And fell down trees to build a funeral pile; 
« Fear not an ambuſh by the Grecians laid, 

« For with Achilles twelve days truce I made. 
He ſpake ; and all obey'd ag with one mind, 
Chariots were brought, and mules and oxen 

join'd; 

Forth from the city all the people went, 

And nine days ſpace was in that labour ſpent; 
The tenth, a moſt ſtupendous pile they made, 
And on the top the manly Hector laid, 

Then gave it fire; while all, with weeping eyes, 
Behold-the rolling flames and ſmoke ariſe, 


* 


All night they wept, and all the night it burn?d; 


But when the roſy morn with day retur: yd, 
About the pile the thronging people came, 
And with black wine quench'd the remaining 

flame. 


His brothers then and friends ſearch'd . 


where, 
And gathering up his ſnowy bones with care, 
Wept oer them; when an urn of gold was 
brought, „ 
V'rapt in ſoft purple palls, and richly wrought, 
In which the ſacred aſhes were interr'd, 
Ihen Oer his grave a monument they rear'd. 


Meantime ſtrong guards were plac'd, and careful 


ſpies, . i 
To watch the Grecians, and prevent ſurpriſe. 
The work once ended, all the vaſt reſort 
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Ending the funeral with a ſolemn feaſt. 


There they refreſh'd their weary limbs with ref, 


— — 


PARAPHRA3E uro HORACE, 
ODE XIX, LIB, 1. 
« Mater ſæva Cupidinum, &c.“ 


| | Ow 
HE tyrant queen of ſoft defies, 
With the refiftleſs aid of ſprightly wine 
And wanton eaſe, conſpires 
To make my heart its peace reſign, 
And re- admit love's long-rejeded Hes 
For beauteous Glycera I burn, 
The tiames ſo long repelbd with double force 
return, | 


| Matchleſs her face appears, and tines more 


bright 
Than pc liſn'd marble when refeQing light: 

| Her very coyneſs warm; 
And with a grateful ſvlenneſs ſhe charms; 

Each look darts forth a thouſand rays, 
Whoſe luſtre an unwary ſight betrays z 
My eye=balls ſwim, and I grow giddy while ! 
gaze, | 


She comes! ſhe comes! ſhe ruſtes in my 
'veins! : | 
At once all Venus enters, and at large he 
reigns! | : 
Cyprus no more with her abode is bleft. 
I am her palace, and her throne my breaſt, 
Of ſavage Scythian arms no more J write, 
Of Parthian archers, who in flying feht, 
And make rough war their ſport; 
Such idle themes no more can move, 
Nor any thing but what's of high import: 
And what's of high import, but love? 
Vervain and gums, and the green tur! prepares 
With wine of two years old your cups be 


fill'd: ü 
After our ſacrifice and prayer, : 
The goddefs may incline her heart to yield, 


| . .STANZAS | 
IN IMITATION OF HORACE, 
LIB, 1I. ODE XIV. 


« Eheu fugaces, Poſthume, Poſtbume, 
. Labuntur anni, &c.“ 


4 


H! no, tis all in yain, believe me tis, 
This pious artifice, | 

Not all theſe prayers and alms can buy 
One moment tow'rd eternity. 
Eternity ! that boundleſs race, 
Which Time himſelf can never run 
(Swift as he flies, with an unweary?d pace): 
Which, when ten thouſan , 


done, f . 
Is ftill the fame, and till to be begun. 


Of mourning people went to Priam's court; 
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Find are thoſe limits, which preſcribe 
\ ſhort extent to the moſt laſting breath; 
aud though thou could'ft for ſacrifce lay down - 
Millions of other lives to ſave thy own, 
Twere fruitleſs all; not all would bribe 
One ſupermemerary gaſp from death, 


| II. 
ju vain's thy inexhauſted ſtore 
Of wealth, in vain thy power; 
Thy honours, titles, all muſt fail, 
Where piety itſelf can nought avail. 
The rick, the great, the innocent, and juſt, . 
Muſt all be huddled to the grave, 
With the moſt vile and ignominious ſlave, 
and undiſtinguiſf'd lie in duſt. 
n vain the fearful flies alar ms, 
Jo vain he is ſecure from wounds of arms, 
la vain avoids the faithleſs ſeas, | 
And is confd to home and eaſe, 
Beundiog his knowledge, to extend his days, 
In vain are all thoſe arts we try, RT, 
All our evafons, and regret to die: 
From the contagion of mortality, 
No clime is pure, no air is free: 


And no retreat 
; ſo obſcure, as to be hid from fate. 
WW. oy 
y Thou muſt, alas! thou muſt, my friend; 


(The very hour thou now doſt ſpend 
e In tudying to avoid, brings on thy end) 

Thou muſt forego the deareſt joys. of life 
Leave the warm boſom of thy tender wife, 
And all the much-lovꝰd offspring of her womb, ' 

To moulder in the cold embraces of a tomb. 
All muſt be left, and all be loſtz _ 
Thy houſe, whoſe ſtately ſtructure ſo much 
edſt, oh 
Shall not afford | 
Room for the flinking carcaſe of its lord. 
Gel thy pleaſant gardens, grots, and bowers, 


199 
- > 


e Ihy colily fruits, thy far-fetch'd plants and 


fowers, 
Nought ſhalt thou fave 3 
Or but a ſpring of roſemary ſi alt have, 
To wither with thee in the grave : 
The rett all live and flouriſh, to upbraid 
5 Their tranſitory maſter dead. 


IV. 
Then ſhall thy long- expecting heir 
A joyful mourning: wear: 
And riot in the waſte of that eſtate | 
b eh thou batt taken ſo much pains to get. 
All thy hid ſtores he ſhall unfold, 
Ad ſet at large thy captive gold, 
: a precicus wine, condemn'd by thee 
ovults ad priſons, ſtall again be free: 
Bury'd alive though now it lies, 
Again ſhall riſe; 
Again its ſparkling ſurſace ſhow, 
1 ns as element profuſely flow, 
3 uch high food he ſhall ſet forth his feaſts, 
at cardinals ſhall wiſh to be his gueſts; 
And pamper'd prelates ſce 
bemſelves outdone in luxury, 
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IN IMITATION OF HORACE, 
. 


cc Vides ut alta, & c. 


3 J. | 
LESS me, ?tis cold! how chill the air! 
B How naked does the world appear ! 
But ſee (big with the offspring of the north) 
The teeming elouds bring forth: : 
A ſhower of ſoft and fleecy rain 
Falls, to new-clothe the earth again. 
Behold the mountain- tops around 
As if with fur of ermins crown'd ; 
Andlo! how by degrees 
The univerſal mantle hides the trees 
In hoary flakes, which downward fly, 
As if it were the Autumn of the ſky : 
Trembling, the groves ſuſtain their weight, and 
bo 1 72 


W 
Like aged limbs, which feebly go 
Beneath a venerable head of ſnow. 


5 J 


Diffuſwe cold does the whole earth invade, 


Like a diſeaſe, through all its veins?tis ſpread, - 


And each late living ſtream is numb'd and dead. 
| Let's melt the frozen hours, make warm the air; 
| Let cheerful fires SoPs feeble beams repair 


Fill the large bowl with ſparkling wine; 
Lees drink till our own faces ſhine, 
Till we like ſuns appear, 
To light and warm the hemiſphere. 
Wine can diſpenſe to all both light ang heat, 
They are with wine incorporate ; 


That powerful juice, with which no cold dares 


Mix, 5 
Which ſtill is fluid, and no froſt can fix: 
Let that but in abundance flow, 
And let it ſtorm and thunder, hail and ſnow, 
*Tis Heaven's concern; and let it be 
The care of Heaven ſtill for me: ' 
Thoſe winds which rend the oaks and plough 
the ſeas, 
Great Jove can, if he pleaſe, 
With one commanding nod appeaſe. 
: III 


Seek not to know to- morrowꝰ's doom? 
That is not ours, which is to come: 
The preſent moment's all our ſtore; 
The next ſhould Heaven allow, 
Then this will be no more : 
So all our life is but one inftant now. 
Look on each day you've paſt ' 
To be a mighty treaſure won; 
And lay each moment out in hafte z 
We're ſure to live too ſaſt, 
And cannot live too ſoon. 
Youth doth a thouſand pleaſures bring, 
Which from decrepit age will fiy ; 
The flowers that flouriſh in the ſpring, 
In winter's cold embraces die. 
IF; -:-- * 
Now Love, ths: everlaſting boy, invites 
To revel while you may, in ſoft delights : 
Now the kind nymph yields all her charms, 


Nor yields in vain to youthful arms, 
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Slowly ſhe ptomiſes at night to meet, 
But eagerly prevents the hour with ſwifter feet. 
To gloomy groves and ſhades obſcure ſhe flies, 
There veils the bright confeſſion of her eyes. 
| Unwillingly ſhe ſtays, 
Would more unwillingly depart, 
And in ſoft fighs conveys | 
The whiſpers of her heart. 
Still ſhe. invites and ſtill denies, | 
And vows ſhe'll leave you if you're rude 
Then from her raviſher ſhe flies, 
Blut flies to be purſu' d; 

If from his fight ſhe does herſelf convey, 
With a feigo'd laugh the will herſelf betray, 
And cunningly inſtruct him in the way, 


G. 
I. 
Look'd, and I ſigh'd, and I wiſ'd I could 
ſpeak, : 


And very fain would have been at her; 
But when I ſtrove moſt my great paſſion to 


break, 
Still then I ſaid leaſt of the matter. 


I ſwore to myſelf, and reſolv'd I would try 
Some way my poor heart to recover; 

But that was all vain, for I ſooner could die, 

Than live with forbcaring to love her. 


III. | | 
Dear Cælia, be kind then; and ſince your own 
eyes h | 
By looks can command adoration, 
Give mine leave to talk too, and do not deſpiſe 
Thoſe oglings that tell you my paſſion, 
"En - i 
We'll look, and we'll love, and though neither 
| ſhould ſpear, 
The pleaſure we'll ſtill be purſuing : 
And ſo, without words, I don't doubt we may 
make 


A very good end of this wooing. 


— * 


THE RECONCILIATION, 
RECITATIVE, 


AIR Caælia love pretended, 

And na mid the myrtle bower, 
Where Damon long attended 
Beyond the promis'd hour. 
At length impatient growing 
Of anxious expectation, 
His heart with rage o%erilowing, 
He vented thus his paſſion. 

o D k. 

To all the ſex deceitful, 

A long and laſt adieu; 
Since women prove ungrateful 

As oft as men prove true. 
The pains they cauſe are many. 


.CONGREVE?S 


* 


A ad long and hard to bear; 
The joys they give (if any) 
Few, ſhort, and unſincere. 
. RECITATIYE, | 


But Celia now, repenting 
Her breach of aſſignation, 
Arriv'd with eyes conſenting, - 
And ſpartling inclination, 
Like Citherea ſmiling, 

She bluſt?d, and laid his paſſion ; 
The ſhepherd ceas'd reviling, 
And ſung this recantation, 


PALINODE, 


How engaging, how endearing, 
Is a lover's pain and care! 
And what joy the nymph's appeariag, 
After abſence or deſpair! 
Women wiſe increaſe deſiring, 
By contriving kind delays; 
And advancing, or retiring, 
All they mean is more to pleaſe, 


AB SEN CF. 
LAS! what pains, what racking thoughts 


proves, 

Who lives remov'd from her he deareſt loves! 
In cruel abſence doom'd paſt joys to mourn, 
And think on hours that will no more return! 
Oh let me ne'er the pangs of abſence try, 
Save me from abſence, Love, or let me die. 


— 
r 


$ O N G. . 
ALSE though ſhe be to me and love, 
PII ne'er purſue revenge; 
For ſtill the charmer I approve, 
Though I'deplore her change. 
In hours of bliſs we oft have met, 
: They could not always laſt; 
And though the preſent I regret, 
I'm grateful for the paſt. 


— — 


SONG IN DIALOGUE, | 
FOR TWO WOMEN. 
I. | 
1 Love and am belov'd again, = IR 
Strephon no more ſhall ſigh in van 3 
Pve try*d his faith, and found him true, 
And all my coyneſs bid adieu. 


II. 


I love, and am belov'd again, | 
Yet till my Thyrſis ſhall complain; 
Pm ſure he's mine, while I refuſe him, 


But when I yield, I fear to loſe him. 3 
1. Men will grow faint with tedi6us faſting * 


2. And both will tire with often taſtings 


| When they find the bliſs not laſting. 


1. Love is complete in kind poſſeſſing. * 
2. Ah no! ab no] that ends the bleſſing: 
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CHORUS OF BOFH, 


Then let us beware how far we conſent, 
Too ſoon when we yield, too late we repent 
Y[is ignorance makes men admire; 
And granting deſire, 
We feed not the fire, 
But make it more quickly expire. 


$ ON G. 
| I. 5 


ELL me no more I am deceived; 
That Cloe?s falfe and common 3 
I always knew (at leaſt believ'd) 
She was a very' women : - 
As ſuch I lik'd, as ſuch careſs*d, 
Sbe ſtill was conftant when poſſeſs'd, 
She could do more for no man. 
18 II. 
But, oh! ber thoughts on others ran, 
And that you think a hard thing: 
Perhaps the fancy'd you the man, 
Aud what care I one farthing ? 
You think ſhe's falſe, I'm ſure ſhe's kind; 
1 take her body, you her mind, | 
Who has the better bargain? 0 


THE PETITION, 
RANT me, gentle Love, ſaid I, 


WF 


And one accepts, and one vouchſafes to praiſe ; 
His wide ambition knows no farther bound, 
Nor can his Muſe with brighter fame be 


K -: 
With light united, day they give, 
But different fates ere night fulfil ; 
How many by his warmth will live ! 
How many will her coldaeſs kill! 


% ha — — 
Fu 


OCCASIONED | BY A LADY'S HAVING WRIT 
VERSES IN COMMENDATION OF A POEM 
WHICH WAS WRITTEN IN PRAISE OF 
ANOTHER LADY, _ | 

AO is the - taſk; and bold th? adventurous 
flight | . 

Of him, who dares in praiſe of beauty write; 

For when to that high theme our thoughts aſe 

cend, ' | 

Tis to detract, too poorly to commend, 

And he, who, praiſing beauty, does no wrong, 

May boaſt to be ſucceſsful in his ſong -: 

But when the fair themſelves approve his lays, 


crown'd. 
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EPIGRAM, 


WRITTEN AFTER THE DECEASE OF MRS, 
ARABELLA HUNT, UNDER HER PICTURE 
DRAWN. PLAYING ON A LUTE. 
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One dear bleſſing ere I die; 
Long Pye borne exceſs of pain, 
Let me now ſome bliſs obtain, 
Thus to almighty Love I ery'd, 
When angry thus the God reply'd: 
Bleſſings greater none can have, 


ERE there on earth another voice like 
thine, 
Another hand ſo bleſt with ſkill divine! 
The late aflifted world ſome hopes might have, 
And harmony retrieve thee from the grave. 
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3 not Amynta's flave? | — : f ; 
eaſe, fond mortal, to implore | 30 = 885 . 
For Love, ev'n Love himſelf 's Be more. | 5 | . \ 
* TY IOUS Sclinda goes to prayers, 1 
8 ON G If I but aſk the favour; 
I And yet the tender fool's in tears, 


6 Amynta, can you ſee 
A 


— A heart thus torn, Which you betray?d? 


of himſelf ne er vanquiſh'd me, 
But through your eyes the conqueſt made. 
8 | 
In ambuſh there the traitor lay, 
Where I was led by faithleſs ſmiles ; 
No wretches are ſo lot as they 
Whom much ſecurity beguiles. 


s 0 Ns. 
os , F I. og 
EE, ſee, the wakes, Sabina wakes ! 
| And now the ſun begins to riſe ; 
is glorious is thegnorn that breaks 


F * his bright beams, than her fair eyes, | 


ol. IV. 


When ſhe believes III leave her. 
7x 50;"2: ; 


Would I were free from this reſtraint, 
Or elſe had hopes to win her! 

Would ſhe could make of me a ſaint, 
Or I of her a ſinner! 


A HYMN TO HARMONY, 
IN HONOUR OF 
sr. CECILIWS DAY, MDCCL. 


SET TD MUSIC BY MR, JOHN ECCLES. 
I. 


HARMONY, to thee we ſing, 
O To thee the grateful tribute bring 
Of ſacred verſe, and ſweet-reſounding lays 8 
Thy aid invoking while thy power we praiſe, 
O's 0 . | 
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All hall to thee, i 

; All-powerful Harmony ! 
Wiſe Nature owns thy undiſputed ſway, 
Her wondrous works reſigning to thy care: 
The planetary orbs thy rule obey, 
And tuneful roll, unerring in their way, 
Thy voice informing each melodious ſphere, 

= C.,HORU 8s. 


All hall to thee, hg 
All-powerful Harmony ! 


* II. : 
Thy voice, O Harmony, with awful ſound 
Could penetrate th? abyſs profound, 
Explore the realms of ancient night, 
And ſearch the living ſource of unborn fight. | 
Confuſion heard thy voice, and fled, 
And Chaos deeper plung'd his vaaquiſh'd head. 
Then didſt thou, Harmony, give birth 
To this fair form of heaven and earth; 
Then all thoſe ſhining worlds above 
In myſtic dance began to move 
Around the radiant ſphexe of central fire, 
A never- ceaſing, never-filent choir, 


c M O R U 5. { 


Confuſion heard thy voice, and fled, 
And Chaos plung'd his vanquiſh'd head, 


; III. 

Thou only, goddeſs, firſt could'ſt tell 
The mighty charms in numbers found; 
And didſt to heavenly minds reveal 
The ſecret foroe of tuneful ſound. 

When firſt Cyllenius form'd the lyre, 
Thou didſt the god inſpire ; 
When firſt the vocal ſhell he ftrung, 
To which the Muſes ſung; +. 
Then firſt the Muſes ſung; melodious firains 
Apollo play*d, 
And Mubhe firſt began by thy auſpicious aid, 
Har':, hark! again Urania ſings ! 
Again Apollo ſtrikes the trembling ſtrings! 
And ſee, the liſtening deities arovnd 
Attend inſatiate, and devour the ſound. 


c OM u 8. 
Hark, har] again Urania ſings! 
Again Apollo ſtri es the trembling ſtrings! 
And ſee, the liſtening deities around 
Attend inſatiate, and devour the ſound. 


IV. 
Deſcend, Urania, heavenly fair ! 
To the relief of this afflicted world repair; 
See how, with various woes oppreſt, 
The wretched race of men is worn 
Conſum'd with cares, with doubts diſtreſt, 
Or by conflicting paſſions torn, 
| Reaſon in vain employs her aid, 
The furious will on fancy waits; 
While reaſon till by hopes or fears betray?d, 
Too late advances or too ſnon retreats, 
Muſic alone with ſudden charms can bind 
The wandering ſenſe, and calm the trouble 
: mind, = 


; 
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| CHORUS. 

Muſe alone with ſudden charms can bind 

The wandering ſenſe, and ca!m the troubled 

mind, PI 

Begin the powerful ſong, ye ſacred Nine, 
Your inſtruments and voices join; 
Harmony, peace, and ſweet deſre, 

In every breaſt inſpire, 


Revive the melancholy drooping heart, 


And foft repoſe to reſtleſs thoughts impart, 
Appeaſe the wrathfu] mind, 

To dire revenge, and death inclin'd : 
With balmy ſounds his boiling blood aſſuage, 
And melt to mild remorſe his burning rage. 
Tis done; and now tumultuous paſſions ceaſe ; 

And all is huſh'd, and all is peace, 

The weary world with welcome eaſe is bleſt, 

By muſic lull'd to pleaſimg reſt. 


CHORUS, 


»Tis done; and now tumultuous paſſions ceaſe ; 
And all is huſh'd, aud all is peace, 
The weary world with welcome eaſe is bleſt, 
By muſie lull'd to pleaſing reſt, 


VI. 
Ah, ſweet repoſe, too ſoon expiring ! 
Ah, fooliſh man, new toils requiring ! 
Curs'd ambition, ſtrife purſuing, 
Wakes the world to war and ruin, 
See, ſee, the battle is prepar*d! , 
Behold, the hero comes! 
Loud trumpets with ſhrill fifes are heard; 
And hoarſe reſoundipg drums. 
War, with diſcordant notes and jarring noiſe, 
The harmony of peace de ſtroys. 


CHORUS. 


War, with diſcordant notes and jarring noiſe, 
The harmony of peace deftroys. 
„ 4 VII. 
See the forſaken fair, with ſtreaming eyes, 
Her parting lover mourn; 
She weeps, {te ſighs, deſpairs, and dies, 
And watchful waſtes the lonely livelong nights, 
Bewailing paſt delights 3 
That may no more, no never more return. 
O ſooth her cares © 
With ſofteſt, ſweeteſt airs, 
Till vitory and peace reſtore 
Her faithful lover to her tender breaſt, 
Within her folding arms to reſt, 
Thence never to be parted more, 
No never to be parted more. 


CHORUS 


— 


Let viftory and peace reſtore 
Her faithful lover to her tender breaſt, 
Within her folding arms to reſt, 
Thence never to be parted more, 
No never to be parted more. 


; VIII. | 
Enough, Urania, beavenhy fair! 
Now to thy native {kies repair, 


Tecilia 
P 
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And rule again the ſtarry ſphere; - 
Cecilia comes, with holy rapture fill'd, 
To eaſe the world of care, 
Ceilia, more than all the Muſes f:i1Þd ! 
Phebus himſelf to her muſt yield, 
And at her feet lay down 
His golden harp and laurel crown, 
The ſoft enervate lyre is drown'd 
In the deep organ's more majeſtic ſound, 
In peals the ſwelling notes aſcend the ſkies, 
Perpetual breath the ſwelling notes ſupplies, | 
And laſting as her name, 
Who form'd the tuneful frame, 
Th immortal muſic never dies. 


GRAND CHORU $ 
Tecilia, more than all the Muſes ſkill'd, 
Phoœbus himſelf to her muſt yield, 
And at her feet lay down 
His golden harp and laurel crown, 
The ſoſt ener vate lyre is drown'd 
In the deep organ's more majeſtic ſound, 
In peals the ſwelling notes aſcend the ſkies, 
Perpctual breath the ſwelling notes ſupplies, 
And laſting as her name, 
Who form'd the tuneful frame, 
Th' immortal muſie never dies. 


2 


V E R S E 8 
ro THE MEMORY or 
GRACE LADY GETHIN, 


Occaſioned by reading her Book, entitled 
RELIQUIAE GETHINIANAE., 
FTER a painful life in ſtudy ſpent, 
The learn'd themſelves their ignorance la- 
ment; | 
And aged men, whoſe lives exceed the ſpace 
Which ſeems the bound preſerib'd to mortal 
race, 8 
With hoary heads, their ſhort experience grieve, 
A3 doom'd to die before they've learn'd to live, 
So hard it is true knowledge to attain, | 
80 frail is life, and fruitlets human pain! 
Wh *cr on this reflects, and then beholds, 
With ſtrict attention, what this book unfolds, 
With admiration ſtruck, ſhall queſtion who 
So very long could live, ſo much to know? 
For ſo complete the finiſl d piece appears, 
That learning ſeems combin'd with length of 
years; 
And both improv'd by pureſt wit, to reach 
At all that ſtudy or that time can teach. 
But to what height muſt his amazement riſe, 
When, having read the work, he turns his eyes 
Again to view the foremoſt opecing page, 
Aud there the beauty, ſex, and tender age, 
Of her beholde, in whoſe pure mind aroſe 
Ti? zthereal ſource from whence this current 
flows |! | 
When prodigies appear, our reaſon fails, 
Aud ſuperſtition oer philoſophy prevails, 
Some heavenly miniſter we ſtraight conclude, 
Some angel. mind with female form endued, 
To make a ſhort abode on earth, was ſent, 
{Where no perfec ion can be permanent) 


— — 


{ 


I And, having left her bright example here, 


N 


At full was in the father ſhown ; | 


Is, what we have admir'd, to imitate, 
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— 
"of 


Was quick recalPd, and bid to diſappear. 
Vhether around the throne, eternal hymns 
She ſings amid the choir of ſexaphims 

Or ſome refulgent ſtar informs, and guides, 
Where ſhe, the hleſt intelligence, -preſides ; 
Is not for us to know who here remain 
For *twere as impious to inquire as vain : 
And all we ought, or can, in this dark ſtate, 
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E PIT APH 
UPON ROBERT HUNTINGDONy OF STANTON 
HARCOURT, ESQ, AND ROPERT HIS SON. 
HIS peaceful tomb does now contain 
Father and ſon, together laid; 
Whoſe living virtues hall remain, 
When they and this are quite decay?d. 


What man ſhould be, to ripeneſs grown, 
And finiſt®d worth ſhould do, or ſhun, 


What youth could promiſe in the ſon, 
But death, obdurate, both deſtroy'd 
The perfect fruit, and opening bud: 
Firſt ſeiz'd thoſe ſweets we had enjoy'd, 
Then robb'd us of the coming good. 


TO MR. DRYDEN, 
ON HIS TRANSLATION OF PERSIUS, 
S wherrof old heroic 2 tells, 
Of knights impriſonꝰd long b ic ſpells, 
Till future «at the deſtic?d — 3 992 
By whom the dire enchantment is to end: 
Such ſeems this: work, and ſo reſerv'd for thee, 
Thou great revealer of dark poeſy. 
Thoſe ſullen clouds, which have, for ages paſt, 
O' or Perſius' too long ſuffering Muſe been caſt, 
Diſperſe, and fly before thy ſacred pen, | 
And, in their room, bright tracks of light are ſeen, 
Sure Phoebus? ſelf thy twelling breait inſpires, 
The god of muſic, and poetic fires : 
Elſe, whence proceeds this great ſurpriſe of light! 
How dawns this day, forth from the womb of 
night! D 8 | 
Our i now does our paſt folly ſhow, - 
Vainly contemning what we did not know: 
So unbelievers impiouſly deſpiſe © 
The facred oracles in myſteries, 
Per ſius before in ſmall eſteem was had, 
Unleſs what to antiquity is paid 7 
But like Apocrypha, with ſeruple read 
(So far our ignorance our faith miſled) z _ 
Till you, Apollo's darling prieft, thought fit 
To plaze it 1a the poet's ſacred writ, . 
As coin, which bears ſome awful monarch's face, 
For more than its intrinhe worth will paſs; 
So your bright image, which we here behold, 
Adds worth to worth, and dignifies the gold, 
To you we all this following treaſure owe, 
This Hippocrene, which from a rock did flow, 
Old foic virtue, clad in rugged lines, 
Poliſh'd by you, in modern brilliant ſhines 3 
And as before, for Per ſius, our eſteem 
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To his antiquity was paid, not him: 
O00% 


Bright flames ariſe, which never can expire. 


" Thedeſign of this Satire is to expoſe and reprebend 


But following his own inglorious choice ; 
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So now, whatever praiſe from us is due | 


Many there are of the ſame wretched kind, 


Belongs, not to old Perfius, but the new. 
For ſtill obſcure, to us no light he gives; 
Dead in himſelf, in you alone he lives. 

So ſtubborn flints their inward heat conceal, 
Till art and force th' unwilling ſparks reveal; 
But 8 your ſkill, from thoſe ſmall ſeeds of 

re 
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5 Tut ELEVENTH. 
SATIRE or JUVENAL. 
THE ARGUMENT. © 


all manner of intemperance and debauchery , but 
more particularly that exorbitant luxury uſed by 
the Romans in their feaſting. The Foet draws 
the occaſion from an invitation which he here makes 
4 his friend to dine with him; very artfully pre- 
paring him. #uith. xvbat he cha, to e pect from his 
treat, by beginning vhe Satire with a particular 
invecti ue againſt the vanity and folly of ſeme fer- 
| Sens, whe, having but mean fortunes in the wwerld, 
attempted to live up to the height of men of great 
eftates and quality. He fbexws us the miſerable 
end of ſuch ſpendthrifts and gluttent, willi the 
manner and courſes which they took to bring them- 
elves te it; adviſing men to live within bounds, 
and to proportion their inclinations fo the extent 
of their fortune: He gives his friend a bill of 
fare of the entertainhent he has provided for him; 
and from thence he takes occaſion te reflect upon 
the temperance and frugality of the greateft men 
in former ages; to which he oppoſes the riot and 
intempe rance of the preſent , attributing to the 
latter a viſibie remiſſneſs in the care of heaven 
ever the Roman finte. He inflances ſome lewd 
Practice: at feaſts, and by the bye, touches the 
wobility evith making... vice and debauchery conſiſt 
irh their. principal pleaſures. . He concludes 
with a repeated invitation to his friend; adviſing 
bim (in one particular ſamewwhat freely) to a ne- 
gleft of all cares and. diſquiets for the preſent, 
and a moderate uſe of pleaſures for the future. 
F noble Atticus make ſplendid feaſts, 
And with expenſe food indulge his gueſts, 
His wealth and quality ſupport the treat, 
Nor is it luxury in him; but ſtate. 
But when poor Rutilus ſpends all he's worth, 
In hopes of ſetting one good dinner forth; 
*Tis downright madneſs; for what greater jeſts, 
Than begging gluttons, or than beggars? feaſts ? | 
But Rutilus is now notorious grqwn, | 
And proves the common theme of- all the town, 
A man in his full tide of youthful blood, 
Able for arms, and for his country's good; 
Urg*d by no power, reſtrain'd by no advice, 


Mongſt common fencers practiſes the trade, 
That end debating for which arms were made z 
Arms which to man neer<dying fame afford, 
But his diſgrace is owing to his ſword, — 


Whom their defpairing creditors may find 
Lurking in ſhambles; where with borrow'd coin 
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They buy choice meats, and in cheap plenty dine; 
Such, whoſe ſole bliſs js mie j 45 can 8 5 


But that one brutal reaſon why they live. 


* 


— 
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And yet what's more ridiculous ; of theſe 


The pooreſt wretch is ftill moſt hard to pleafe ; 


And he whoſe thin tranſparent rags declare 


How much his tatter*d fortune wants repair, 
Would ranfack every element for choice 

Of every. fiſh and, ſowl at any 3 

If, brought from far, it very dear has coſt, 
It has a flavour then, which pleaſes moſt; 
And he devours it with a greater guſt, 

In riot thus, while money laſts, he lives, 
And that exhauſted, ſtill new pledges gives; 


Till forc*d of mere neceſſity to eat, 


He comes to pawn his dith to buy his meat. 

Nothing of filver or of gold he ſpares, 

Not what his mother's ſacred image bears; 

The broken relic he with ſpeed devours, 

As he would all the reſt of's anceſtors, ' 

If wrought in gold, or if expos'd to ſale, 

They*d pay the price of one ee meal. 

Thus certain ruin treads upon his heels, 

The ſtings of hunger, ſoon, and want, he feels; 

And thus is he reduc#d, at length, to ſerve 

Fencers for miſerable ſcraps, or ſtar ve. 
Imagine now you ſee a ple nteous feaſt; 

The queſtion is, at whoſe expence ?tis dreſt. 

In great Ventidius we the bounty prize; 

In Rutilus the vanity deſpiſe. 

Strange ignorance ! that the ſame man who knows 

How. ar you mount above this mole-hill ſhows, 

Should not perceive a difference as great 

Between ſmall incomes and a vali eſtate 


From heaven to mortals ſure that rule was ſent, 


Of « Know thyſelf,” and by ſome god was meant 
To be our never-erring pilot here, 
Through all the various gourſes which we ſteer. 


'Therſites, though the moſt preſumptuous Greek, 


Yet durſt not for Achilles? armour ſpeak ; 
When ſcarce Ulyſſes had a good pretence, 
With all the advantage of his eloquence, 
Whoeer attempts weak cauſes to ſupport, ' 
Ought to be very ſure he's able fort; 
And not miſtake ſtrong lungs and impudence, 
For harmony of words and force of ſenſe: 
Fools only make attempts beyond their kill ; 
A wiſe man's power's the limit of his will. 
If Fortune has a niggard been to thee, 
Devote thyſelf to thrift, uot luxury; A 
And wiſely make that kind of food thy choice, 
To which neceſſity confines thy price. 


Well may they fear ſome miferable end, 


Whom gluttony and want at once attend; 


Whoſe large voraeious throats have ſwallow'd all, 


Both land and ſtock, intereſt and principal: 
Well may they fear, at length, - vile Pollio's fate, 
Who fold his very ring to purchaſe meat.; 
And, though a knight, mongſt common ſlaves 
now ſtands, ' - | 
Begging an alms with unditingui{d hands. 
Sure ſudden death'to ſuch ſhould welcome be, 
On whom each added year heaps miſery, 


Scorn, poverty, reproach, and infamy. 


But there are ſteps in villainy which theſe 
Obſerve to tread and follow by degrees, 
Money they borrow, and from all that lend, 
Which never meaning to reſtore, they ſpend 3 
But that and their ſmall ſock of credit gone, 


Leſt Rome ſhould grow too warm, from thende ; 


they run; 
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For of late years 'tis no more ſcandal grown, 

For debt and roguery to quit the town, 

Than, in the midſt of ſummer? ſcorching heat, 
From crowds, and noiſe, and bufinefs, to retreat. 
One only grief ſuch fugitives eqn find, 

Rejecting on tie pleaſures left behind, 

The plays and looſe diverſions of the place; 

But not one bluſh appears for the diſgrace. 

Ne'er was of modeſty ſo great a dearth, 

That cut of countenance Virtueꝰs fied from earth; 
Bafied, expos'd to ridicule and ſcorn, 

She's with Aſtrea gone, not to return. 

This day, my Perſcus, thou ſhalt peroeive) 
Whether myſelf J keep thoſe rules I give, 1 
Or elſe aa unfuſpeRed glutton live: 

I moderate fare and abftinence I prize 

lu public, yet in private gormandize. 

Eraad:3 feaſt reviv'd, to-day thou'lt fee 

That poor Evander, I, and thou ſhalt be 

Aleides and Aneas both to me. 

Meantime, I ſend you now your bill of fare; 

Be not ſurpris d that. *tis all homely cheer : 

For nothing from the ſhambles I provide, 

But from my own ſmall farm the tendereſt kid, 

And ;atteit of my flock, a ſuckling yet, 

That ne'er had nouriſhment but from the teat ; 

No bitter willow-tops have been its food, 

„ its veins have more of milk than 
blood, 

Next that, ſhall mountain ' ſparagus be laid, 

Pull'd by ſome plain, but cleanly country maid. 

The largeſt eggs, yet warm within their neſt, 

Together wita the hens which laid them, dreſt; 

duſters of grapes preſerv'd for half a year, 

Which plump and frefh as on the vines appear; 

Apple; of a ripe flavour, freſh and fair, 

Mixt with the Syrian and the Signian pear, _ 

Mellow'd by winter, from their eruder juice, 

Light of digeſtion now, and fit for uſe. h 
duch food as this would have been heretofore 

Accounted riot in a ſenator : 

When the good Curius thought it no diſgrace, 

With his own hands a few ſmall herbs to dreſs; 

And from his little garden culPd a feaſt, 

Which ſetter'd ſlaves would now diſdain to taſte, 
or ſcarce a flave, but has to dinner now, - 

The well dre paps of a fat pregnant ſow. 

But heretofore *twas thought a ſumptuous treat, 
On birth-days, feſtivals, or days of ſtate, 

A alt dry flitch of bacon to prepare : | 

If tazy nad freſh meat, twas delicious fare! 
* rarely happemd: and *twas highly priz'd 
i wg was left of what they ſacrific'd. 
To entertainments of this kind would come 
* worthieſt and the greateſt men in Rome; 
A. ſeldom any at ſuch treats were ſeen, 

ut thoſe who had, at leaſt, thrj:2 conſuls been 
Or the d:Qator's office had diſcharg'd, = 
ano irom honourable toil enlarg'd, 

wad to huſband and manure the land, 

| wh, themſelves to thoſe they might com- 
n 


Thenmight have ſeen the good old general haſte, 


* 


3 th appointed hour, to ſuch a feaſt; 

* _-_ aloft, as *twere in triumph held, | 

ag of the conqueſt of ſome ſtubborn field. 
as then when pious conſuls bore the ſway, 


#arice, diſcourag'd, pale and trembling by, 


Our cenſors thenwere ſubje@ to the law, 


Even Power itſelf of Juſtice ſtood in awe. 
It was not then a Roman's anxious thought, 
Where largeſt tortoiſe-ſhells were to be bought, 


And ſhining jewels to adorn his bed, 

That he at vaſt expence might loll his head. 
Plain was his couch, and only rich his mind; 
Contentedly he ſlept, as cheaply as he din'd. 
The ſoldier then, in Grecian arts unſkill'd, 
Returning rich with plunder from the field; 

If cups ot filver or of gold be brought, 

With jewels ſet, and exquiſitely wrought, 


Where pearls might of the greateſt price be = | 


To glorious trappings {iraight the plate he turn'd, 


Ard with the glittering ſpoil his horſe adorn'd 3 
Or elſe a helmet for himſelf he made, 

Where various warlike figures were inlaid : 
The Roman wolf ſuciling the twins was there, 


And Mars himſelf, arm'd with his ſhield and ſpear, 
| Hovering above his creſt, did dreadful ſhow 


As threatening death to each reſiſting foe. 
No uſe of filver, but in arms, was kuown 3 
Splendid they were in war, ard there alone. 


No fideboards then with gilded plate were dreſs, 


No ſweating ſlaves with maſſive diſhes preſsꝰd ; 
Expenſive riot was not underſtood, 

But earthen platters held their homely food. 
Who would not envy them that age of bliſs, 
That ſees with ſhame the luxury of this? 
Heaven unwearied then did bleſſings pour, 


And pitying Jove foretold each dangerous hour ; 


Mankind were then familiar with the god, 

He ſauffd their incenſe with a gracious nod 
And would have ſtill been bounteous, as of old, 
Had we not left him for that idol gold. 


His golden ſtatues hence thegod have —_— 


For well he knows where our devotion's given. 
»Tis gold we worſhip, though we pray to Hea- 
ven, 


Woods of our own afforded tables then, 


Though none can pleaſe us now. but from Japan, 


Invite my lord to dine, and let him have 
The niceit diſh his appetite can crave 3 
But let it on an oaken board be ſet, 
His lordſhip will grow fick, and cannot eat : 
Something's amiſs, he knows not what to think, 
Either your veniſon's rank, or ointme:*s ſtink. 
Order ſome other table to be brought, 
Something at great expence in India bought, 
Beneath. whoſe orb large yawning panthers lie, 
Carv'd on rich pedeſtals of ivory: 
He finds no more of that offenſive ſmell, | 
The meat recovers, and my lord grows well. 
An ivory table is a certain Whet; 
You would not think how heartily he'll eat, 
As if new vigour to his teeth were ſent, ' * 
By ſympathy ſrom thoſe o' th' elephant. 

But ſuch fine feeders are no gueſts for me: 
Riot agrees not with frugality z | 
Then, that unfaſhionable man am I, 
With me they'd ſtarve for want of ivory : 
For not one inch does my whole houſe afford, 
Not in my very tables, or cheſs- board : 
Of bone the handles of my knives are made, 
Yet no ill taſte from thence affects the blade, 
Or what I carve; nor is there ever left” 


| Any unſavoury haut-godt from the haft. 
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A hearty welcome to plain wholeſome meat 
You'll find, but ſerv'd up in no formal fiate ; 
No ſewers nor dextrous carvers have I got, 
Such as by {kilful Trypherus are taught; a 
In whoſe fam'd ſchools the various forms appear 
Gf fiſhes, beaſts, and all the fowls o? th air; 

And Hans with blunted knives, his ſcholars 
rn ; | : 

How to diſſect, and the nice joints diſcern ; 

While all the neighbours are with noiſe oppreſt, 

From the harſh carving of his wooden feaſt, 

Cn me attends a raw unik ul lad, | 

On fragments fed, in homely garmer.ts clad, 5 

At once my carver, and my Ganyrmede ; 

With diligence hell terve us while we dine 

And in plain beechen veſſels fill our wire, 

No beauteous boys I keep, from Phrygia brought, 

No catamites, by ſhameful paudars tavght : 

Only to me two home-bred youths belong, 

Uni{kiPd in any but their mother- tongue; 

Alite'ia feature both, and garb appear, 

Withrhoneſt faces, though with uncurPd har, 

This day thou ſhalt my rural pages ſee, 

For I have dreſt them both to wait on thee. 

Of country ſwains they both were born, and one 

My ploughmaus is, t? other my ſhepherd*s ſon ; 

A cheerful ſweetneſs in his looks he has, 

And innoc2nce unartful in his face: 

Though ſometimes ſadneſs will o%ercaft the joy, 

And gentle fghs break from the tender boy; 

His abſence from his mother oft? hell mourn, 

Ard with his eyes look wiſhes to return 

Longing to ſee his tender kids again, 

And feed his lambs upon the flowery plain. 

A modeſt bluſh he wears, not forn'd by art, 

Free from deceit his face, and full as free his 
heart. | 

Such lcoks, ſuch baſhfulneſs, might well adora} 

The cheeks of youths that are more nobly born; 

But noblemen thoſe bumble graces ſcorn. 

This youth to-day ſpall my ſmall treat atterd, 

Ard only he with wine fall ſerve my friend, 

With wine from his own country brought, and 
made 

From the ſame vines, beneath whoſe fruitful 
ſhade 

He and iis wanton kids have often play*d. 

Eut you, perhaps, expect a modith feaſt, 

With amorous ſongs and wanton dances grac'd; 

When ſprightly females, to the middle bare, 

Trip ligbtly o'er the ground, and friſk in air; 

Whoſe pliaat limbs in various poſtures move, 

And iwine and bound as in the rage of love. 

Such! ghts the languid nerves to aQion ſtir, 

Ard iaded luſt ſprings forward with this ſpur. 

Virtve world {rink to hear this lewdneſs told, 

Which hut&ards now do with their wives behold ; 

A needful help, to make them both approve 

The dry embrac23c*long-wedded love. 

In nuptial cinders tl.is revives the fre, 

Ard turns their mutual loathing to deſire. 

But ſhe, who by her ſex's charter muſt | 

Have double rleafcre paid, ſeels double luſt ; 

Apace {ke warms with an immoderat2 heat, 

Strorgly her boſom heaves, and pulſes beat; 

With glowing cheeks and trembling lips ſhe lies, 

With arms expanded, and with naked thighs, 

Sugking in paſſion both at ears and eyes. 


-CONGREVE?'?S POEM S. 


But this becomes not me nor my eſtate ; 
Theſe are the vicious follies of the great. . 


Let him who does on ivory tables dine, 


Whoſe marble floors with drunken ſpawlings 
ſhine 3 

Let him laſcivious ſongs and dancs have, - 

Which, or to ſee, or hear, the lewdeſt ſlave 

The vileſt proſtitute in all the ſtews, \ 


| With baſhtul indigration would refuſe, 


But fortune, there, exter:uates the crime; 
What's vice in me, is only mirth in him: 
The fruits which murder, cards or dice afford, 
A veſtal raviſh?d, or a matron whor'd, 
Are laudable diverfons in a lord. 
But my poor entertainment is deſign'd 
T” afford you pleaſures of another kind; 
Yet with your taite your hearing ſhall be fed, 
And Homer's ſacred lines and Virgil's read; 
Either of whom does all mankind excel, 
Though which exceeds the other none can tell. 
It matters not with what ill tone they're ſung; 
Verſe ſo ſublimely good no voice can wrong. 
Now then be all thy weighty cares away, 0 


Thy jealouſes and fears; and, while you may, 


To peace and ſoft repoſe give all the day. 

From thoughts of de bt, or ary worldly ill, 

Be free; be all uneaſy paſſion ftill, | 8 

What though thy wife do with the morring light 

(When _ in vain haſt toiPd and drudg d all 
night | 

Steal 9 bed and houſe, abroad to roam, 

And, having quench'd her flame, come breathleſs 
home, 


Flecl'd in her face, and with diforder'd bair, 


Her garments ruffled, ard her boſom bare; 
With ears ſtill tingling, and her eyes on fire, 
Half drown'd in fin, ſtill burning in defre : 
Whilſt you are forc?d to wink, and ſeem content, 
Swelling with paſſion, which you dare not vent; 
Nay, if you would be free rom night-alarms, ) 
You muſt ſeem fond, and doating on her 
cũharms, „„ 
Take her (the laſt of twenty) to your arms. 
Letthis, and every other anxious thought, 
At th? entrance of my thre} old be forgot; 
All thy domeſtic griefs at Lome be left, . 
The wife's adultery, with the ſcrvants' theft; 
And (the moſt racking thought which can in 
trude) Sh 
Forget falie friends and their ingratitude, 
Let us our peaceful mirth at home begin, * 
While Megalenſ an ſhows are in the Circus een! 
There (to the bane of horſes) in high ſtate 
The Prætor ſits on a triumphal ſeat3 A 
Vaiuly with enſigns and with robes waer , 
As if with conqueſt from the wars «fir . 
This day all Rome, (if I may be allow d, 
Without offence to ſuch a numerous crow „ 
To ſay all Rome) will in the Circus ye ; 
Echoes already do their ſhouts repeat? 
Methinis I hear the cry—* Away, 3 17 
«« The green have won the honour of t : <a 
Ch, ſhould theſe ſports be but one year 0 r 
Rome would in tears her loy'd diverfſon mau 
For that would now a cauſe of forrow yield, 
Great as the loſs of Cannze*s fatal field. 10 
Such ſhows as theſe were not for us de! $7 


But vigorous youth to active ſports eln 
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on beds of roſes laid, let us repoſe, 

While round our heads refreſhing ointment flows; 
Our aged limbs we'll baſk in Phœbus“ rays, 
And live this day devoted to our eaſe. 

Early to-day we'll to the bath repair, 

Nor need we now the common cenſure fear: 
On feſtivals it is allow*d no crime 

To bathe and eat before the uſual time; 

But that continued, would a loathing give, 
Nor could you thus a week together live : 
For frequent uſe would the delight exclude ; 
Pleaſure's a toil when conſtantly purſued, 


— — 


P R O LO G U E 
vPON HER MAJESTY'S COMING TO SEE THE OLD 
PACHELOR, AFTER HAVING SEEN 1HE 
DOUELE DEALER. 
Y this repeated act of grace, we ſee 
Wit is again the care of Majeſty ; 
And while thus honour'd our proud ſtage appears, 
We ſeem to rival ancient theatres, 
Thus flouriſh'd wit in our forefathers age, 
And thus the Roman and Athenian ſtage. 
Whoſe wit is beſt, we'll not preſume to tell; 
But this we know, our audience will excel; 
For never was in Rome, nor Athens, ſeen 
o fair a circle, and ſo bright a Queen. 
Long has the Muſes? land been overcaſt, 
And many rough and ſtormy winters paſt; , 
Hid __ the world, and thrown in ſhades of 
night, 1 
Oi heat depriv*d, and almoſt void of light: | 
While Wit, a hardy plant, of nature bold, | 
Has ſtruggled ſtrongly with the killing cold: 
00 does it ſtill through oppoſition grow, 
As If its root was warmer kept by ſnow : 
But when ſhot forth, then draws the danger 
near, 
On every fide the gathering winds appear, 
And 3 deſtroy that fruit, which froſts would 
pare, | 
But now, new vigour and new life it knows, 
And warmth that from this royal preſence flows. 
0 agg” ſhe ſhine with rays more frequent 
ere! | 
How gay would then this drooping land appear ! 
Then, lize the ſun, with pleafure ſhe might view 
The ſmiling earth, cloth'd by her beams anew. 
Oer . the meads ſhould various flowers be 
een | 
MiY'd with the laurel's never-fading green, 
The new creation of a gracioys Queen, 
1 F. 1 
AT THE OPENING OF THE 
WEEN'S THEATRE, 1x Tus HAY-MARKET 
WITH AN ITALIAN PASTORAL. | 
W future fate our houſe may 
g ET 
At preſent we expect you ſhould be kind; 
conſtancy itſelf can claim no right, 
Te enjoyment and the wedding-night. 
„i muſt be f6x'd a little ere you range, 
ou muſt be true till you have time to change. 
Week, at leaſt; one night is ſure too ſoon: 
We pretend not to a honey- moon. 


be” 


To novelty we know you can be true, 


But what ! alas! or who, is always new? 

This day, without preſumption, we pretend 
With novelty entire you're entertain'd; 
For not alone our houſe and ſcenes are new, 
Our ſong and dance, but ev'n our actors too. 
Our play itſelf has ſomething in't uncommon, 
Two faithful lovers, and one conſtant woman. 


Of harmleſs loves our painted foreſts ring, 
In notes, perhaps, leſs foreign than the thing. 


In ſweet Italian ſtraias our ſhepherds fing, 5 


In time we may regale you with ſome ſenſe, 


To found and ſhew at firſt we mare pretence, : 


But that, at preſent, were too great expence, 


We only fear the beaux may think it bard, 

To be to- night from ſmutty jefts debarr'd: _ 
But, in good-breeding, ſure they'll once excuſe 
Ev'n modeſty, when in a ſtranger- muſe. 

The day's at hand when we ſhall ſhift the ſcene, 
And to yourſelves ſtew your dear ſelves again: 
Paint the reverſe of what you've ſeen toaday, 
And in bold ſtrokes the vie ous town difplay, 


PR © L 0 Y WET 
TO PYRRHUS KING OF EPIRUS. , © 
A TRAGEDY, EY CHARLES HOPKINS, _. 
UR age has much improv'd the warrior*s \ 
For fighting, now, is thought the weakeſt part; 
And a good head, more uſeful than a heart. 
This: way of war does our example yield; 
That ſtage will win, which longeſt keeps the field. 
We mean not battle, when we bid dei ance; 


But ſtarving one another to compliance, 


Our troops encamp'd are by each other view'd; 
And thoſe which Frſt are hungry, are ſubdued, 
And there, in truth, depends the great deeiſon: 
They conquer, who cut off the foes? proviſiog. 
Let fools with knocks and bruiſcs keep a pother, 
Our war and trade is to outwit each other, 
But, hold: will not the politicians tell us, | 
That both our conduct and our foreſight ſail us: 
To raiſe recrvits, and draw new forces dowa 
Thus, ia the dead vacation of the town, | 
To muſter up our rhym<s, without our realon, . 
And ſorage for an audience out of ſeaſon:? 
Our author's fears mutt this falſe ſtep excuſe ; 
*T133 the frt flight of a jul-feather'd Muſe : . 
Th' occaſion ta'en, when critic; are away; 
Half wits and beaux, thoſe ravenous birds of prey. 
But, Heaven be prais'd, far hence they vent their 
Wrath, 
Mauling, in mild lampoon, th' intriguing Bath. 
Thus does our author his firſt fight eommenee; 


Thus, againſt friends at firſt, with foils we feace : 


Thus prudent Gimerack try'd if he were able 
(Ere he'd wet foot) to ſwim upon a table. 


Then ſpare the youth; or, if you'll damn the 


play, 
Let him but firſt have his, then take your day. 
2 EPILOGUE To OROCONOE ©, 
OU fee we try all ſhapes, and ſhifts, and arts, 


To tempt your favours, and regain your 


hearts, | 


We weep, and laugh, join mirth and grief to- 


* gether,” .' 
Like rain and ſunſhine mix'd in April weather, 
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Your different taſtes divide our poet's cares: 
One foot the ſock, t' other tbe buſkin wears: 
Thus while he ſtrives to pleaſe, he's forc'd to dot, 
Like Volſcius, hip-hop, in a ſingle boot. 
Criticks, he knows, for this may Uamn his books: 
But he makes fealts for friends, and not for cooks, 


Though errant-knights of late no favour find, 


Sure you will be to ladies-errant kind. 
To follow fame, knights-errant make profeſ-' 
on: ; 
We damſels fly, to ſave our reputation : 
80 they their valour ſow ; we, our diſcretion, 
To lands ot monſters and ferce beaſts they go: 
We to thoſe iſlands where rich huſbands grow: 
Though * no monſters, we may make 
t 3 
If they're of Engliſh growth, they'll bear't with 
patience : | 
But ſave us from a ſpouſe of Oroonoko?s nations! 
Then bleſs your ſtars, you happy London wives, 
. Who love at large, each day, yet keep your lives : 
Nor envy-poor Imoinda's doating blindneſs, 
Who thought her huſband kill'd her out of kind- 
nefs, - 
Death with a huſband ne'er had ſhewn ſuch 
_ charms, 
Had ſhe once died within a lover's arms. 
Her error was from ignorance proceeding: / 
Poor ſoul! ſhe wanted ſome of, our town=breed-. 


Their law no chriſtian liberty allows: | 
Alas l they make a conſcience of their vows ! - 
If virtue in a heathen be a fault, vt 
Then damn the heathen. ſchool where ſhe was 
taught, 0 „ 
She might have learn'd to cuckold, jilt, and ſham, 
Had Covent-Garden been in Surinam, - | 


Forgive this Indian's fondneſs of her ſpouſe ; * 


Wo n 
TO THE HUSBAND HIS OWN CUCKOLD, 
A COMEDY, WRITTEN BY MR. j. DRYDEN, JUN, 

HIS year has been remarkable two ways, 
For blooming poets, and for blaſted plays : 
We've been by much appearing plenty mockd, 
At once both tantaliz'd and over- ſtock'd. 
Our authors too, by their ſucceſs of late, 
Begin to think third-days are out of date. 
What can the cauſe be, that our plays won® 
keep, . 
Unleſs they have a rot ſome years, like ſheep ? 
For our parts, we confeſs, we're quite aſt.am'd, 
To read fuch weekly bills of poets damn'd. 
Each pariſh knows tis but a mournful caſe 
When chriſtenings fall, and funerals increaſe. 
Thus *tis, and thus will be when we are dead, 
There will-be writers which will peer. be read. 
Why will you be ſuch wits, and write ſuch 
things ? | n 
Vou're willing to be waſps, but want the ſtings. 


Let not your ſpleen provoke you to that height; Next then, you authors, be not you ſevere 3 


Odslife ! you don't know what you do, firs, when 
- you write. | 
You'll find that Pegaſus has tricks, when try d 
Though you make nothing on't, but up an 
ride: 


Ladies and all, Pfaith, now get aſtride. 


1 Whoſe good, or ill ſucceſs, on you depends. 


Vet he has hope fome kindneſs may be wy 


ru ſpeax with words ſweet as diſtilling honey, 


— 
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Contriving characters, and ſcenes, and plots, 

Is grown as common now, as knitting knots : 
With the ſame eafe, and negligence of thought, 
The char ming play is writ; and iringe is wrought, 
Though this be frightful, yet we're more afraid, 


Thus far tis well enough, if here *twould ſtop, 

But ſhould they write, we muſt een ſhut up ſhop, 

How ſhall we make this mode of writing fink? 

A mode, ſaid I? ?tis a diſeaſe I think, 

A ſtubborn tetter that's not curd with ink. 

For {till it ſpreads, till each tl infection takes, 

And ſeizes ten, for one that it forſakes, 

Our play to-day is ſprung from none of theſe; 

Nor ſhould you damn it, though it does not 
pleaſe, 

9 born without the bounds of your four 

eas. 

For if you grant no favour as tis new, 

Vet as a ſtranger, there is ſomething due: 

From Rome (to try its fate) this play was ſent; 

Start not at Rome ! for there's no popery meant: 

Though there the poet way his dwelling chooſe, 

Yet ſtill he knows 3 claims his Muſc. 

Hither an offering his firſt- born he ſends, 


As due to greater merit than his own, 

And begs the fire may for the ſen atone. 
There's his laſt refuge, if the play don't take, 
Yet ſpare young Dryden for his father's ſake. 


TROL O0GUE:.:* 
A VERY GOOD WIFE 
A COMEDY, BY POWELL, 
SPOKEN BY Mx. HAINES. 
ERE's a young fellow here—an aftor— 
| Powell— 

| One whoſe perſon, perhaps, you all may know 
x wells. - 

And he has writ a play—this very play 

Which you are all come here to fee, to-day 3 
And ſo, it being an uſual thing to ſpeak 0 


Ta 


Something or other for the aut or's ſake, 

Before the play (in hopes to make it take) 

Pm come, being his friend and fellow- player, 

To ſay what (if you pleaſe) you're like to hear. 

Firſt know, that favour which I'd fain — 

ſhown, : 

T aſk not for, in bis ory 4 bop ; j 

For, without vanity, Pm better known.  - 

Mean time then, let me beg you would ſorbear 

Your cat-calls, and the inſtruments of war. 
For mercy, mercy, at your feet we fall, 
Before your roaring gods deftroy us all; 


With words—as if I meant to borrow money; 
Fair, 88 ſirs, moſt ſoft alluring beaux, | 

| Think ?xis a lady, that for pity ſues, 

Bright ladies—but-to gain the ladies grace 
Lthink I need no more than ſtew my face. 


Why, what a ſwarm of ſcribblers have oe m— 

One, two, three, four, five, fax, ſeven, eight, nine, 
ten | | | 

All in 2 row, and brothers of the pen. 


0 r's due 
All would be posts; well, your farou 
| To this day's author, for he's one of you, f 


When ladies leave, that beaux will take the trade ; | 


p— — 


ne, 


If not leave 


By 


budge ty 


Ard here, by turns, 
4 judge it; 
Pray be you 


you ! 


chief of prog, Hke troll with 


* 
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Among the few which are of noted fame, 
Pm fate ; for I myſelf am one of them. | 
Youwve ſeen me ſmoke at WilPs among the wits, | 
Im witty too, as they are—that's by fits. 
Now, you, our city friends, who hither come 
By three O clock, to mate ſure elbow-rcom : 
While ſpouſe, tuckt- up, does in her pattens 
ttrudge it, b 

With handker 


you eat plumb- cake and 


kind, let me your grace importune, 
Or elſo—egad, III tell you all your fortune. 
Well now, I have but one thing more to ſay, 
And that's in reference to our third day 3 
And odd requeſt—may be you'll think it ſo; 
Pray came, Whether you lite the play or no: 
And if youll flay, we ſhall be glad to ſee you, 
your half-crowns, and peace be wr 


3 


- PROL.OGU 


E ro tus COURT, 


ON THF QUEEN'S BIRTH-DAY, 1704. 
HE happy Muſe, to- this bigh ſcene pre- 


Hereaſter i all in loftier ſtrains be heard; 
And, ſoaring to tranſcend her uſual theme, 
Shall ſong of virtue and heroic fange. 
No longer ſhall ſhe toil upon the ſtage, © 
And fruitleſs war with vice and folly wage; 

No more in mean diſguiſe ſhe ſhall appear, 
And ſhapes ſhe would reform he fore'd to wear: 
While ignorance and malice join to blame, 
And break the mirror that refleQs their fame. 
Henceforth ſhe ſtall purſve a nobler taſk, © 


obe her bright virgin face, and fcorn the fatyr's 


maſk. 


Happy her future days! which are def gn'd 
Aleve to paint the beauties of the mind ; 
By juſt originals to draw with care, 
Ard copy from the court a faultlefs fair: | 
Sueh labours with ſucceſs her hopes may crown, 
And ſ ame to manners an it corrigible town. 
While this def g ber eager thought purſues, 
Such various virtues all arourd ſhe views, 
She kr.ows not where to x, or which to chooſe, 4 
Yet ſtill ambitious of the daring fight, 
Oxz only awes her with ſuperior light, | 
From that attempt the conſcious Mule retires, 9 


. 
- rn 


| 


Nor to *nimitable worth aſpires ?: 
Put ſecretly applauds 

Hence ſhe refſe ds u 
That firſt enliven'd't 
On that bright far, 


„and fegtly admires, 10 
pon the genial ray 
bis anſpicious day: 


7 


o 


re, with one ſacred birth, an equal date: 


nce we derive whatever we poſſeſs, 
foreign conque??, or domeſtic peace, 
Then, Britain, then, 


0 broke the morn that lighted up this ſun ! 
n Was it doom'd whoſe councils ſhould ſuc- 


ceed, 


Ly 
o 


. 
. 
— 


J to whoſe indulgent power ; 
We awe the bleſſings of the preſent hour, 
orcurring omens of propitious fate | 


; wh IS Coe ter es the 
- | « Faſt thou beheld another lofs like mine? 

% Ye winds, who on your wings ſad aceents bear, 
.& And catch the ſounds of ſorrow and deſpair, 
% Tell me if e'er your tender pinions bore 


thy dawn of bliſs begun; 4e Tell me, thou earth, on whoſe wide ſpreading 


And by whoſe arm the chriffian world he freed; 


Then the fer 


ce foe was pre-ordain'd to yield, 


Aud > hr battle won at Blenhcim's glorious 


Ver, IV. 


« Qualis populed marens Philom 
„ Amiſſos queritur fœtus ä 
«© Integrat, & meœſtis late loca que ſtibus implet.“ 


Pre ſum'd to mingle with a mother's moan ; 
Her eries alone her anguiſn could expreſe, 
All otber mourning would have made it leſs. 
alt Hear me,” ſhe cried, « ye nymphs and ſyl- 


N c Inhabtants of t 
Hear my diftreſs,- and lend a pity ing ear, 


e Doſt thou nat feel tbyfelf with me 


THE TEARS OF AMARYLLIS FOR AMYNTAS, 
| A PASTORAL, 17% 

| LAMENTING THE DEATH Or THE LATE 
. LGRD MARQUIS os BLANDFORD, 


Inſcribed ta the Right Hon:urable the Lord Godalphin. 


Lord High Treaſurer of England. © 
ola ſub umbr2 


miſerabile carmen 


Vrire, Gren. 4. 


Was at the time when new. returning light 


With welcome rays begins to cheer the 


8 fg „ . A. ve. \ 2 
When grateful birds prepare their thanks to pay, 
And warble hymns to hail the dawning day; 
When woolly flocks their bleatiog cries renew, 
And Leer fleecy--ſ:des. frit ſhake the i leer 
dew; i: Ist: * 


Twas then that Amaryllis, beavenly fair, 


Wounded with grief, and wild with her deſpair, 
Forſook her myrtle bower, and roſy bed, 
To tell the winds her woes, and mourn Amyntas 


dead, 


Who had a heart ſo hard, that heard her cries" 
And did not weep? who ſuch relentleſs eyes? 
| Tigers and wolves their wonted rage forego,  -- 
And dumb diftreſs, and new compaſſ.on- ſhow 3 
As taught by her to taſte of human Woũ. . 


- 


Nature herſelf attenjive Glence kept, | 5. i 
And motion ſeemd ſuſpended while ſhe wept; 
The riſing fun reſſrainꝰd his fery courſee, 
And rapid rivers liſten'd at their ſoureeñ 
Ev'n Echo fear'd to catch the flying ſound, 
Leſt repetition ſkould her aecents drowni ; 
The very morning wind withheld his breeze,“ 
Nor fann'd with fragrant wings the noiſeleſs tes: 
As if the gentle Zephyr had been dead, 
i And in the grave with loved Amyntas laid. — 
No noiſe, no whiſpering ſigh, no murmuring 
ft ; $530" 5 „rns N 


f N ** 


5 


groan, x ; 


5 
5 1 
* 2 - 
U 


van gods, 


ſe onee-lov'd abodes; 


« Hear my complaint—you would not hear my 
Prayer: | | ' 


, ” Y £ 
„The loſs which you prevented not, deplore, 
% And mourn with me Amyntas now no'miore, 


cc Have not cauſe, ye cruel powers, tomourn? 


! ce Lives there like me another wreteh forlorn? 


« Tell me, thou ſun that round the world-doth 
ſhine, .-» ; be. © 


baſe þ.-1*x: Me ( cf » 
« The wretched load is laid of human race, 
oppreſt? 


e Lie all the dead ſo heavy on thy breaſt? 


b 


« When hoary winter on thy-ſhrinkir g head // 
« His icy, cold, depreſſing hand has laid, 
Ppp | 


47 
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et Haſt thou not felt leſs chillneſs in thy veins? 
4 Po I not pierce thee with more freezing pains? 
« But why to thee do I relate my woe, - + 
t Thou cruel earth, my moſt re morſeleſs foe, 


Within whoſe darkſome womb the grave is 


made, t TD 
cc. Where all my joys are with Amyntas laid ? ' 
% What ist to me, though on thy naked head 
« Eternal winter ſhould his horror med, | 
1 3 2 all thy ner ves are numb'd with endlefs 


CR” 2 g 8 

« And all thy hopes of future ſpring were loſt? 
To me what comfort can the ſpring afford? 
Can my Amyntas be with ſpring, reftor'd ? 
Can all the rains that fall from weeping ſkies, 
« Unlock the tomb where my Amyntas lies? 
c No, never! never ] ſay then, rigid earth, 
What is to me thy everlaſting darth? 8 
« Though never flower again its head ſnould rear, 
« Though never tree again ſhould bloſſom bear, 
Though never graſs would clothe the naked 


grand fo on 0 4d ob iy nty tn, 7 

Nor ever healing plant or wholeſome herb be 
found. | EN, Jae | 

« None, none were found when I-bewaiPd their 


want; : 7 
ce — 2 herb was found, nor healing 
S t 1 2 oY 7 p LF... £ 1 975 1d 
& To eaſo Amyntas of his cruel pains; 


4% In yain I ſeareh'd the valleys, hills and plains; 
But wither'd leaves alone appear'd to view, 
« Or poĩſonous weeds diſtilling dew: 
_ « And if ſome naked ſtalk, not quite decay-d, 
« To yield a freſh and friendly bud effay'd, * 
«© Soon as I reach'd to crop the tender ſhoct, 
« A ſhrieking mandrake: xilꝰ d it atthe root, 
« Witneſs to this, ye fœns of every wood, 
_ «© Who at the prodigy aftoniſt'dfievd,. + 
« Welt remember what ſad fgns3F made, 
« 'What'ſhowers of unavuiling'tears:ye.thed;, 
% How each ran fearful to his moſſy cave,” 
« When the lift ſp. the dear Amyntas 'gave. 1 
« For then the air was filbd with dreadful cries, 
And ſudden night ofc the darke nd fries 
40 n and fends, aud wandering pres ap- 
pear? 5 | LAS, 
ccc ſcreams of ill-preſaging birds were heard. 
ec foreſt ſhook, and flinty rocks were eleft, 
And frighted ſtreams their wonted channels left; 


* 
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cc, Did ever branch fo ſweet a bloſſom bear? 
« Or ever early fruit appear ſo fair? 


Did ever youth fo far his years, tranſcend? 


85 Did ever life ſo immaturely end? 1 
„Fot thee the tuneful ſwains provided lays, 
% And every Muſe prepar'd thy future praiſe, 
For thee the buſy nymph ſirippꝰd every grove. 
« And myrtle wreaths and flowery chaplets-wove, 
ac But now, ah diſmal change ! the tuneful throng 

* To loud lamentings turn the cheerful ſong. 

„Their pleafing taſk the weeping virgins leave, 
“ And with unfiniſfld garlands ſtrew thy grave, 

«, There let me fall, there, there lamenting lie, 

| 4 There grieving grow to earth, deſpair; and die,” 


ceas d, | ” b, 
Exceſs of grief her ſaultering ſpeech ſuppreſs'd, 
Along the ground her colder limbs ſhe laid, 
Where late the grave was for Amyntas made; 


Of ſoftly<falling rain a filver ſhower; . 

Her loofelyeflowing hair, all radiant bright, 

ö 3 the dewy grafs like ſtreams of light: 

As if the fun had of his beams been ſhorn, 

And caſt to earth the glories he bad worn, 

A fight ſo lovely ſad, ſuch deep diſtreſs, 

No tongue can tell, no pencil can expreſs, _ 
And now the winds, which bad in ln bee 
itill, 1 pods i 2 5 

Began the ſwelling air with ſighs to fill; - 

The water=nymphs, who motionleſs remain'd, 

Like images of ice, while ſhe complain'd,, 

Nay loos'd their ſtreams; as when deſcending 


rains 


1 15 2 aa * if 

Roll the ſteep torrents headlong oer-the plains. 
The prone ereation, who ſo long bad gaz d, 

Charm'd with her cries, and at 0 amar d, 


Began to rear and howl with horrid yell, 
Nothing but groans aud i ghs were heard around 
And Echo multiplied each mournful ſound, 
When all at onee an univerſal pauſe _ | 
Of grief was made, as from ſome ſeei et cauſe, 

| The balmy air with fragrant ſcents was fl d, 

0 As if each weeping tree had gums diſtill'd. 
Such, if not ſweeter, was the rich perfume 

; Whieh {wift aſcended from Amyutas? tomb: 
As it the Arabian bird ber neſt had fir'd, - 

' And on the ſpicy pile were now expir'd. 


cc With fraatic grief o erHow ing fruitful ground, And now the turf, which late was naked ſeen, 


ce Where many a herd and harmleis ſwain was 
dlrow nud; * 155 * i tort, 
4 While I ferlorn and defolate was left, 
« Of every help, ot every hope hereft: 
To every ele ment exposd lla 
t And to my grief a more deſe nceleſs prey. 
« For thee Amyntas, all theſe pains were borne; 
„ For thee theſe hands were wrung, theſe hairs: 
were torn earn 8 


1 


] 


Was ſudden ſpread with lively- ſpringing greea + 
And Amaryllis faw, with wondering eyes, 

| A flowery bed, where ſhe had wept, ariſe; 
Thick as the pearly drops the fair had ſhed, | 


| The blowing buds advanc'd their purple head; 


From every tear that fell a violet grew, , 
And thence their ſweetneſs came, and thence their 
mournful hue, 5 75 1 


7 


« For ther my foul to Fgh ſhall never leave, When ſolitude ye ſeek in r z 


6: Theſec, eyes to weep, this throbbing heart to 
heave.” * WH} 4} *; + q Tt 9 25 a 3 
1% To mourn thy fall, Pl fly the hated light, 
And hide my head iu ſhades of endleſs night: 
For thou wert light and life, and health to me; 
«« The ſun but thankleſs ſhines that ſhews not thee, 
«« Wert thou not lovely, graceful, good, and young? 


Or walk ön banks where filent waters flow, 
For there this lovely flower will love to grow. 
Think on Amyntas oft as ve ſhall ſto p 
Id crop the ſtalks, and take them ſoftly up. 


When in your ſnowy necks their ſyeets/you wear, 
Give a ſoft ſigh, and drop a tender tear: 
To loved Amyntas pay the tribute due, bet ; they 


«« The joꝶ. oĩ ficht, the talk of every tongue? 
5 * 4; ee 


And bleſs his peaceful grave, Where f 
— e 


grew. 


This ſaid, her loud complaint of force the | 


Then from her ſwimming eyes began to pour f 


ö Diſmal to hear; and terrible to tell; E 


Rene mber this, ye nymphs and gentle maids, 
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170 CYNTHIA WEEPING AND NOT SPEAIKNG, | You weep afrcſh, and at that word you ſtart } 
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| E IL. E GV. - { Am l to he depriv'd then ?—muſt we part? 
rv are thoſe hours, which Heaven in pity | Curſe on that word ſo ready to he ſpoke, - 
ot IO Of 5 I For though my lips, unmeant by me, it broke. 

To longing love, in fruitleſs ſorrow ſpent? | Oh no, we muſt not, ill not, cannot part, 
Why 6ghs my fair? why does that boſom moye | And my tongue tal's, unprompted by my heart, 
With any paſſion ſtirr'd, but riſing love? Yet ſpeak, for my diſtraction grove apace, 
Can Ditcoptent find place within that breaſt, | And racking fears and reſſleſs doubts increaſe 
On whoſe ſoft pillows e vn Deſpair might reſt? | And fears and douhts to jealouſy will turn, ii 
Divide thy woes, and give me my fad part; The hotteſt hell, in which a heart can burn. 
I am no ſtranger to an aching heart; + | | | 1 


Too well I know the force ot inward grief, A M OR E T. 


] know what * * and ys and . 8 . The wandering ſhepherdeſs diſcover, - 
To wake all night, yet dread the breaxing day, 12 | r 

Fknow what tis to-with „and hope, aud all in vain, F 2 wa 2 ae on es 
And meet for, humble dove, unkind diſdain: | = neee 8 Qed ; 


F 22 5 n 
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| 10 
And well can bear it to give you relief: 1 AIR Amoret is gone aſtray 5 1 
All lovg's ſevereſt pangs I can endure: | F Ppurſue and ſeek ber, every lover; i 
Lean bear pain, though hopeleſs of a cure, Pn tell the ſigns by which you may | / 
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| Careleſs ſhe is with artful care, | 
Anger and hate I have been forc?d to bear, $0 i HAY: 
Nay, jealouſy—and I have felt deſpair. AﬀeQing to ſeem unalſeRed, 


Theſe pains for you I have been forc'd to prove, | With {kill ber eyes dart every glance, | 
For crue] you, when I began to love. + 4.47 Yet change ſo ſoon you'd neꝰ er ſuſpeR them 3 
Till warm compaſſion took at length my part, For ſhe'd perſuade they wound by — 

And melted to my wiſh your yielding heart, Though gertain aim and art direct them, 


— * 
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O the dear hour in which you did refigna! _ | ikes herſelf, yet others hates 
When round my neck your willing arins did * that 8 herſelf ſhe prizes ; 
8 PT * 2 1 And, while ſhe laughs {tows wow 

in a kiſs, you your heart was mine. is the thing that ſhe deſpiſes. 
Through each returning year may that hour be Pye 38: he thing — — 1 3 N 
Diſtinguiſhed in the rounds of all eternity; ED 
Gay be the ſun that hour in all his light, | TT HEN Leibia firſt I ſaw ſo heavenly fair, 
Let him collect the day to be more bright, LAS © With eyes fo bright, and with Hat awful 
Shine all that hour, and let the reſt be night. air, e „„ 
Aud ſhall I all this heaven of bliſs receive 1 thought my heart, which durft fo high aſpire, 
From you, yet not lament to ſee you grieve ! td p 


lame | IA As bold as his who fuatch'd cœeleſtial fire. 
I I, who nouriſꝰd in my breaſt defire, But ſoon as &er the beauteous idiot ſpoke, 
When your eold ſcorn and frowns forbid the fire; ] Fort from her coral lips ſuck folly broke, 
Now when a mutual flame you have reveaPd, [Like balm the trickling nonſenſe heabd my 
e e union of dur ſouls is ſeabd. wound, „ 48 

a all my joys complete in you I find, nh at , | | 
Slall I not 74 45 ue ue * ara | And what hep eyes onthunlh d ber tongue un ound 
0 tell me, tell me all— w hence does ariſe nm 
This flood of tears? whence are theſe frequent D 0 R 1 9. 

ſighs? ee D a nymph of riper age, 
Why does that lovely head, like a fair-flower 0 Has every grace and art, 8 
Oppreſsd with drops of a hard-falling ſhower, | A wiſe obſerver to engage, * 
Bend with its weight of grief, and ſeem to grow br wound a heedlefs heart, 
Downward to earth, and kifs the root of woe? 55 Of native bluſh, and roſy dye, 
20 on my breaſt, and let me fold thee faſt, Time has her cheek bereft 
4 kd in theſe arms, think all thy forrows paſt; Which makes the prudent nym fupply 
$0 = Aach —— 3 de by me With paint th? injurious theft, 5 

uid think, were I fo held by thee. RY Ss . "oy 

dunn mur thy plaigs, and gently wound my ears; wry 3 
Sigh on my lip, and let me drink thy tears; e . 
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Join to my cheek thy cold and dewy face, N nd her well-furniſh'd front difdains 
85 let pale grief to glou ing love Ss e place. To grace vnd arrow hair. 
peak —for woe in blenee moſt appears 3 BET Of ſize, ſhe is ner fhort, nor tall, 
Speak, ere my faney magnify my fears. And does to fat inctins . _ . : | 
E there a cauſe which words can not expreſs? No more than what the French would cal 
_ not bear a part, nor make it'leſs? - Aimable Enbenpoint. . 


know not what to-think—am I in fault? 
I have 


mander' my knowledge, err'd in thought, 


Farther her perfon to diſcloſe 
I leave—let it ſuffices 


| N from my love 3 nor would I be She has few faults hut what ſhe knows * 
Yard of the world, to live depriv'g of thee, And can with fill diſguiſe, - her 
985 „%% Be 9 


\ 


476. 
Sbo many lovers has refus'd, 
With many more comply'd ; _ | 
Which, like her clothes, when little us'd. 
She always lays aſide. P 
She's one who looks with great contempt 
On each affected creature, 
Whoſe nicety would ſeem exempt 
From appetites of nature. 


She thinks they want or health or ſenſe, Ws 


Who want an inclination; _ 
And therefore never takes offenee 
At him who pleads his paſſion, . 8 


Whom ſhe refuſes ſhe treats fill 
With ſo much ſweet behaviour, 
That ber yefuſs}, through her fill, 
Look almoſt lik a favour, | 


Since ſhe this ſoftneſs can expreſs ' 
To thoſe whom ſhe rejects, Xe 

She muſt be very fond, you'll gueſs, 
Of ſuch whom the affects ; 


But here our Doris far outgnes 
All that her ſex have done ; 

She no regard for cuſtom knows, 
Which reaſon bids her ſhun, 
By reaſon her own reaſons meant, 
Or, if you pleaſe, her will: 
For, when this laſt is diſcontent, 
The firſt is ſerv'd but ill. 


Peculiar therefore is her way; 


Whether by Nature taught, — 


I ſhall not undertake to ſay, 
Or by experience bought, 
But who o'er night obtain'd her grace, 


She can next day. diſown, 


And ftare upon the ſtrange man's face, 195 


- As one ſhe ne*er had known, : 
So well ſte can the truth difguiſe, 
Such artful wonder frame, © 


The lover or diſtruſts his eyes, 
Or thinks *twas all a dream, 


Some cenfure this as lewd and low, 
| Who are to bounty blind; 
For to forget what we beſtow 
Beſpeaks a noble mind, 
Doris our thanks nor aſks, nor needs ; 
For all her favours done | 
From her love flow, as light proceeds 
Spontaneous from the fun, | 
On one or other fill her fires 
Diſplay their genial force; 
And ſhe, like Sol, alone retires, 
To ſhine elſewhere of eourſe, 


TO S LEE F. ELEGY. 


SLEEP! thou flatterer of happy minds, 
How ſoon a troubled 3 — 


finds ! 5 
Thou common friend, officious in thy aid, 
Where no diſtreſs | | 


The wrereh by fortune or by love undone! 


« 4 


is Pon, nor want betray'd ; 
But oh ! how ſwift, how ſure thou art to ſkug: : 


Where, ſootb'd with eaſe, the pan 


* 
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Where are thy gentle dews, thy ſofter powers, 
Which us*d to wait upon my midnight hours? 
Why doſt thou ceaſe thy hovering wings to ſpread, 
With friendly ſhade, around my reſtleſs bed? 
Can no complaiaings thy compaſſion move? 
Is thy antipathy ſo ſtrong to love? 
O no! thou art the proſperous lover's friend, 
And doſt uncalPd his pleaſing toils attend. 
With equal kindneſs, and with rival charms, | 
Thy ſlumbers lull him in hi: fair-one's arms 
Or trom her boſom he to thine' retires, : 
ing youtl-re. 


. 
. 


* 


ſpires, EF 


| Till ſoft repoſe reſtore his drooping ſenſe, | 1 


Aud rapture is reliev'd by indolence. 

But oh! what tortures does the lover bear, 
Forlorn by thee, and haunted by deſpair! 
From racking thoughts by no kind ſlumber freed, 
But painful nights his joyleſs days ſueceed. 
But why, dull god, do I of thee complain? 
Thou didſt not cauſe, nor canſt thou eaſe my pain. 


Forgive what my diſtracting grief has faid; 


1 own, unjuſtly I thy floth upbraid. 
For. oft I have thy proffer'd aid repell'd, 
And my reluQant eyes from reft withheld; 
Implor'd the Muſe to break thy gentle chains, 
And ſung with Philomel my nightly ſtrains, / 


| With her I fing, but ceaſe not with her ſong, | 


For more enduring woes my days prolong. + 


The morning lark to mine accords his note, 


And tunes to my diſtreſs his warbling throat: 

Each ſetting and each rifing ſun I mourn, 

Wailing ali ke his abſence Ind return. ak; 

And all for thee—what had 1 well-nigh ſaid? 
Let me not name thee; thou too charming maid! 

No, as the wing'd muffeians of the grove, 

Th' aſſociates of my melody and love, 

In moving ſound alone relate their pain, 

And not with voice articulate complain; 

So thall my Muſe my tuneful ſorrows ſing, 
And loſe in air her name from whom they 
_-.. (Pals wn = 1 | | 
O may no wakeful thoughts her mind moleſt, 
Soft be her flumbers, and ſincere her reſt: 

For her, O Sleep! thy balmy ſweets prepare; 
The peace I loſe for her, to her transfer, 7 


| Huſh'd as the falling dews, whoſe noiſeleſ 


+ ſhowers - . - P 0 
Impearl the folded leaves of evening flowers, 
Steal on her brow : and as thoſe dews attend, 
Till warn'd by waking day to re- aſcend, 

So wait thou for her morn; then gently riſe, 


+ 


| | And to the world reſtore the day-break of ber 


wh 


eyes. 


TO. SIR GODFREY: KNEIIER, 
YIELD, oO Kneller ! to ſuperior fill, 
Thy pencil triumphs oer the poet's quill : 
If yet my vanquiſh*d Muſe exert her lays, 
It is no more to rival thee, but praiſe. __ 
Oft have I try'd, with unavailing care, 
To trace' ſome image of the much-lov'd fair; 


But ſtill my numbers ineffe cual provY d, 1 


And rather ſhew'd how much, than whom, 


h 6 *% 
WY — 


lov?d ; 


— 


oc AMORE BY 1 PICTURE, 
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But thy unerring hands, with matchleſs art, | 
Have ſhewn my eyes th? impreſſion in my heart; 
The bright idea both exiſts and lives, 

duch vital heart thy genial pencil gives: 
Whoſe daring point, not to the face confit'd,, | 
Can penetrate the heart, and paint the nuind,, 
Others ſome faint reſemblance may expreſs, 
Which, as tis drawn by chance, we find by gueſs. 


Thy pictures raiſe no doubts 3 when brought to | 


view, | 
At once they're known, and. ſeem to know us too. 
Tranſcendent artiſt; how complete they ſkill! 
The power to act is equal to thy will. 
Nature and art in thee alike contend, _ 
Net to oppoſe each other, but befriend; 
Fer what thy fancy bas with fire de ſign'd, 
Is by thy {kill both temper'd and re fin'd. 
As in thy pictures light conſents with ſhade, 
And each to other is ſubſervient made; 
judgment and genius ſo concur in thee, 
And both unite in perfect harmony. A 

But after- days, my friend, muſt do thee right, 

And ſet thy virtues in unenvy'd light, | 
Fame due to vaſt deſert is kept in ftore, 
Unpaid, till the deſerver is no more. 5 
Yet thou, in preſent, the beſt part baſt gain'd, 
And from the choſen few applauſe obtain'd : 
Len he who beſt could judge, and beſt could 

praiſe, 1 
Has high extolld thee in his deathleſs lays; 
EVꝰn Dryden has immortaliz'd thy name; 
Let that alone ſuffice thee, think that fame. 
Untt I follow where he led the way, 
And court applauſe by what I ſeem to pay. 
Myſelf I praiſe. while T thy praife intend, * 
Fer 'tis ſome virtue, virtue to commend; 2 
And next to deeds which our own honour raiſe, 
k todiſtinguith them who merit prai&.” 


ah 


— 
% 


TO A CANDLE. ELEGY., 
HOU watchful taper, by whoſe lent light 
th I lonely paſs the melancholy night; 
Thou faithful witneſs of my fecret pain, 
To whom alone I venture to complain; 
Olarn with me my hopeleſs love to moan; 
Commiſerate a life ſo like thy own. 
Like thine, my flames to my deſtruction turn, 
Vatting that heart by which ſupply'd they burn. 
Like thine, my joy and ſuffering they diſplay; 
At once are ſigus of life, and ſymptoms of decay. 
And as thy fearful flames the day decline, 
Aud only during night preſume to ſhine 3 
Their humble rays not daring to aſpire - 
Before the ſuns: the fountain of their fire: 
do mine, with conſeious ſhame, and equal awe, 
To ſhades obſcure; and ſolitude withdraw; 
Nor dare their light before her eyes diſcloſe, - 
From vich bright beams their being firſt 


* 


4 WHEREIN HE RECOMMENDS THE RULES AND 


cc Inſtruct a ſnake to bite, or wolf to prey. 


Receive me, Capaneus, Evadne cry'd; 


A little wind will 6l] a little ſail, 


| The willing nymph muſt uſe her bliſs to raiſe; © 


] The faithleſs Jaſon from Medea fled, 
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OVID?'S- THIRD- BOOK 
© OF THE ART OF LOVE. 
\ TRANSLATED INTO. ENGLISH VERSE. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE FAIR SEX IN THE 
' CONDUCT OF THEIR AMOURS; AFTER | 
HAVING ALREADY, COMPOSED TWO 
BOOKS FOR THE USE OF MEN UPON 
THE Sa ME SUBJECT, 


HE men are arnv'd, and for the fight prepare; 
And new we muſt inſtruct and arm the fair: 
Both ſexes, well appointed, take the field, 
And mighty Love determine which fall yield. 
Man were ignoble, when thus arm'd, to ſhow 
Unequal force againſt a naked foe: + 
No glory irom ſuch conqueſt can be gain d, 
And odds are always by the brave difJain'd, *. 
But wy exclaim, « What pbrenzy rules your 
mind! 17 
« Would you increaſe the craft of woman- kind! 


Teach them new wiles and arts! As well you f 


may 


But, ſure, too hard a cenſure they purſue, 
Who charge on all the failings of a few. 
Examine firſt impartially each fair, 

Then, as ſhe merits, or con or f 

If Menelaus, and the king of men, | 
With juſtice of their fiſter-wives complain; 


If falſe Eriphyle forſook her faith, ; 
And for reward procur'd her huſband's death 
Penelope was layal ſtill, and chaſte, | | 
Though twenty years her lord in abſence paſs'd. 
Reflect how Laodamia's truth was tryd. 
Who, though in bloom of youth, and beauty's 
pride, e 
To 12 her huſbands fate, untimely dy'd. 
Think how Alceſte's piety was prov'd, | 
Who loft her liſe to ſave the man ſhe lov'd. 


Nor death itſelf our nuptials ſhall divide: 
To join thy aſhes, pleas?d I ſhall expire; 
She ſaid, and leap'd amid the funeral fire. 
Virtue herſelf a goddeſs we confefs, öN 
Both female in her name and in her dreſs; 
No wonder then, if, to her ſex inclin'd, 

She cultivates with care a female mind. 

But theſe exalted ſouls exceed the reach 

Of that ſoft art which I pretend to teach, 
My tender bark requires a gentle gale, 


Of ſportive Loves I ſing, and ſhew what ways 


And bow: to captivate the man ſhe'd pleaſe, _ .. 
Woman is ſoft, and of a tender heart, 

Apt to receive, and to retain, loves dart: 
Man has a breaſt robuſty and more ſecure, 


It wounds him not ſo deep, nor hits ſs ſure. 1 


Men oft are falſe ; and, if you ſearch with care, 
You'll find leſs fraud imputed to the fair, | 


And made Creuſa partner of his bed. 
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Bright Ariadne, on an unknown ſhore 

Thy abſence, perjur'd Theſeus, did deplore. 

If then the wild inhabitants of air 

Forbore her tender lovely limbs to tear, 

It was not owing, Theſeus, to thy care. 

I:quire the cauſe, and let Demophoon tell, 

Why Phyllis by a tate untimely fell. 

Nine times, in vaia, upon the promis'd day, 

She 2 th? appointed ſhore, and view'd the 
ea i: N 77 

Her fall the fading trees conſent to mourn, 

And ſned their leaves round her lamented urn. 

Tze prince fo far for piety rendwn'd, 

To thee, Eliza, was unfaithtul found ; 

To thee forlorn and languiſhing with grief, 

His ſworg alone he left, thy laſt relief. N 

Ve ruin'd nymphe, ſhall I the cauſe impart 

Of all your woes ? Twas want of needful art. 

Love ef itſelf too quickly will expire; 

But powerful art perpetuates de ſire. 

Women had yet their ignorance bewail'd, 

Had not this art by Venus been reveal' d. 

Before my ſight the Cyprian goddeſs ſhone, 
And thus ſhe faid; „ What have poor women 
, « done? NS: 

« Why is that weak, defenceleſs ſex expos'd, 

i On every fide, by men well arm'd, inclos'd ? 

c Twic? are the men inftrufted by the Muſe, 

« Nor muſt ſhe now to teach the ſex refuſe. 

c The Bard, who injur'd Helen in his ſong, - 

ce Recanted after, and redreſs'd the wrong. 

« And you, if on my favour you depend. 

c The cauſe of women, while you live, defend,” 

This faid, a myrtle ſprig, which berries bore 

She gave me (for a myrtle wreath ſhe wore). 

The giit receiv'd, my fenſe enlighten'd grew, 

And from her preſenee inſpiration drew. 

Attend, ye nymphs, by wedlock unconſin'd, 

Apd hear my prezepts, while ſhe prompts my 
mi . | 0 "7 


Cx 


Ev'n now, in bloom of youth, and beauty's prime, 
Beware of coming age, nor waſte your time: 
Now, while you may, and ripeni:g years ipvite, 
Enjoy the ſeaſonable, ſweet delight: 
For rolling years, like ſtealing waters, glide ; 
Nor hope to ſtop their ever-ebbing tide : - 5 
Think not hereafter will the loſs repay; 
For every morrow will the taſte decay 
And leave Iefs reliſh than the former day. 
I've ſeen the time, when, on that wither'd thorn, 
The blooming roſe vied with the bluſhing morn, 
With er wreaths I thence have deck'd my 
* .: P 
And ſee how leaflefs now, and how decay'd! 
And you, who now the love-ſick youth reject, 
Will prove, in age, what pains attend neglett, 
None, chen, will preſs upon your midnight hours, 
Nor wake, -to ſtrew your ſtreet with morning 
bon gt een Lal e 
Then nightly knockings at your door will ceaſe, | 
Whoſe noiſeleſs. hammer, then, may ruſt in peace. 
Abs, how ſodn a clear complexion fades! 
Ho ſoon x wrinkled fin plump fleſh invades! 
And what avails it, though the fair-one ſwears 
She from her infancy had ſome grey hairs? 
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Nor thou, Aurora, 


| 


| 


J 


| She grows all hoary in a few more years, 709 * 


And then the venerable truth appears. 
The ſnake his fkin, the deer his horns may caft, 
Aud both renew their youth and vigours paſt ; - 


) | But no receipt can human-kind relieve, - 


Doom'd to decrepit age without reprieve, . 
Then erop the tiower which yet invites your eye, 


And which, ungather'd, on its ſtalk muſt die. 


Beſides, the; tender ſex is:form'd to bear, 


And frequent births too ſoon will youth impair 


Continval harveſt wears the fruitful field, 
And earth itſelf decays too often tilt d. 
Thou didſt net, Cynthia, ſcorn the Latmian 


inn | | 
Cephalus diſdain 3 - 
The Paphian queen, who for Adonis? fate 


So deeply mourn'd, and who laments him yet, 
| Has not been found inexorable fince ; 


Witneſs Harmonia, and the Dardan prince, 
Then take example, mortals, from above, 
And like immortals live, and like them love; * 
Refuſe not thoſe delights, which men require, 
Nor let your lov ers languiſk with deſire. 
Falſe though they prove, what laſs can you ſuſ. 
tain? 48 5 Eo Pg Ces; 
Thence let a thouſand take, *twill all remain. 
Though confiant uſe ev'n flint and fteel impairs, - 


What you employ no diminution fears. 
Who would, to light a torch, their torch deny? 


Or who can dread drinking an ocean dry? 
Still women loſe, you ery, if men obtain; 


What do they loſe, that's worthy to retain ? 
Think not this ſaid to proſtitute the ſenk, 
But undeceive whom needleſs fears perplex. 


Thus far a gentle breeze ſupplies our fail, 
Now launch! d to ſea, we aſk a briſker gale, 
Aud, firſt, we treat of dreſs, The wcll-dreſs'd 

„ins ITS.” „ 
Produces plumpeſt grapes, ard richeſt wine: 


And plenteous crops of golden grain are found 
Alone, to grace well-cultivated ground. 


Beautyꝰs the gift of gods, the ſex's prige [ 
Yet to how many is that gift deny*d ? : 
Art helps a face ; a face, though heavenly fair, 
May quickly fade for want of n care, 
In ancient days if women ſlighted dreſs, 
Then men were ruder too, and lik'd it leſs, 


If Hectorꝰs ſpouſe was clad in ſtubborn ſtuff 
| A ſoldier's wife became it well enough. 


Ajax, to ſhield his ample breaſt, provides 
Seven Ruſty hy Ren their ſturd hides; | 
And might not he, d'ye think, be we careſs, 
And yet his wiſe not elegan Apels'd? g 

With rude ſimplicity Rome firſt was built, 
Which now we ſee aqorn'd, and earv'd, and git, 


This capitol with that of old-cotnpare 3 


Some other Jove, you'd think,was worſhip'd there, 
That lofty pile, where ſenates dictate jaw, avi 
When Tatius reign'd, was * 
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And where Apollo's fane refulgent ſtands, * 


Was heretofore a trad of paſture-lands, ' 
Let ancient manners dther men delights” * 
But me the modern pleaſe, as more polite, 
Not that materials now in gold are wrought, 
And diſtant ſhores for orient pearls are fought ; 
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Nor for, that hills exhauſt their marble veins, 
and firuures. riſe. whoſe bulk the ſea reſtrains; 
But, that the world is civiliz'd of late, 
And poliſt/d from the yuſt of former date. 

let not the ny mph with pendants load her ear, 
Not in embroidery, or brocade, appear; 
Too rich a dreſs may ſometimes eheck defire, 
And cleanlineſs niore animates love's fire. 
The hair diſpos*d,, may gain or loſe a grace, 
And much become, or miſbecome the face. 
What ſuits your features, of your glaſs inquire; 
For no one rule is fix*d-for head-attire, 

A face too long ſhould part and flat the hair, 


leſt, upward combꝰ d, the length too much appear: | 


bo Laodamia dreſs'd. A: face too round 
Should ſhow the ears, and with a tower be crowd. 
on either. ſhoulder, one her locks diſplays ; 
Adorn'd like Phoebus, when he ſings his lays; 
Mother, all her treſſes ties el e OF. 
d dreſs'd, Diana hunts the fearful hind, 
Dinevell'd locks: moſt graceful: are to ſome 3 
Cthers, the binding fillets more become z 
Sore plait, like ' ſpiral ſhells, their braided hair, 
N Vthers,” the looſe and waving curl prefer. 
But to recount the ſeveral dreſſes worn, 
Which artfully each ſeveral face adorvy, * _ 
Were ehdleſs, as to tell the leaves on trees, 
The beats on Alpine hills, or Hybla's bees,” 
Many there are, who ſeem to flight all care, 
And with a pleaſing negligence enſnare; 
Whoſe mornings oft in ſuch a dreſs are ſpent, 
And all is art that looks like aceident. 
With ſuch diſorder Iole was grad, 
When great Alcides brit-the nymph embrac'd: 
& Ariadne came to Bacchus? bed, 


— 


Nature, indulgent to the ſex, repayns 
e loſſes they ſuſtain, by various ways. 
Men ill ſupply thoſe hairs they ſhed in age, 
Loft like autumnal leaves, when north-winds rage. 
Women, with juice of herbs, grey locks diſguiſe, 
Ad Art gives colour which with Nature vies. 
The well-wove 
thought, ($A 
But only are their own, as what they%ve bought; 
Vr need they bluſh to buy heads ready drefs'd, 
Ad chooſe, at public ſhops, what ſuits them beſt. 
Coffly apparel let the fair-one. fly, ” 
id with gold, or with the Tyrian dye. 
— folly muſt in fuch expence appear, 
hen more becoming colours are leſs. dear? 
why 2 dye is ting'd of lovely blue: 
5 15, through air ſerene, the {ky we view. 
ith yellow kiftre fee another.fpread, . 
wig the golden- fleece 
= of the ſca-green wave the caſt diſplay. 
ith this the nymphs their beauteous forms 
a © {Rata a Af: $51 
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* lome the affron hue will well adorn, 
is the mantle of the bluſhing nor- 
In fille berries, one the tineture ſhows t 
N „of amethyſts, the purple grows, 

more zmitates. the paler roſe. 

n forgets whoſe ſilvery plumes 
e Patterns, which employ the mimic-looms, 


> ſe & 


Nor 
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For no complexion all alike can bear. 


In that the nymphs, by time or chance annoy'd, 


Fi ET 1 


When with the conqueror from Crete ſhe led. 


And though your unguents bear ti Athenian 


towers they wear, their own are 


Which, now, a perfect Venus ſhews to view. 
While we ſuppoſe you ſleep, repair your face, 


; | Your: need of art, why--ſhould your lovers 
compos'd the thread. Te 


| Thoſe fgures which in theatres are ſeen, 


- | To have the fair-one comb her hair in fght ; 


1 
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Nor almond, nor the cheſnut dye diſctaim; 
Nor others, which from-wax-derive their name. 
As fields you find, with various flowers or- 

pred, \ , ed 40 
When vineyards bud, and winter's froſt is fled 3 
So various are the colours you, may try, 
Of whieh, the thirſty wool imbibes the dye. 
Try every one: what beſt hecomes you, wear; 


If fair the kin, Black may become it beft, 
In black. the lovely fair Briſeis dreſsd; 
If brown the nymphb, let her be eloth'd in white, 
| Andromeda fo' charm'd the wondering fight. 
I need not warn you of tob powerful ſmells, 
Which ſometimes health or kindly heat, expels, 
Nor, from your tender legs to pluck with care 
The cafual growth of all untecemly hair. 
Though not to nymphs of Caucaſus IT fng, 
Nor ſuch who taſte remote the Myfan ſpring z 
Yet, let me warn ybu, that, through no neglect, 
Vou let your teeth diſclofe the leaſt defect. 
You know the ufe of white to make you fair, 
And how, with red, loſt colour to repair; 
Imperfect eyeabrows you by art can mend, 
| And ſkin, when wanting, oer a ſcat extend. 
Nor need the fair-otie be aſpam'd, who tries 
By art, to add new luſtre to her eyes, | 
A little book Ve made, but 7 


| th great care. 
How to. preſerve the face, ind How Spart. 
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May ſee, what pains to pleaſe them I've employ'd, 
But, ſtill beware) that from your lover's eye 
"You keep conceabd the medicines you apply: 
Though art aſſiſts, yet muſt that heart be hid, 
Leſt, whom it would invite, it ſhould forbid. 
Who would not take offence, to ſee a face 
All daub'd, and dripping with the melted greaſe ? 


F 

The wooPs unſavoury ſcent is ſtill the ſame. 
Marrow of ſtags, nor your pomatums try, 
Nor clean your furry teeth, when men are by 5 
For many things, when done, afford delight, 
Wbich yet, while doing, may offend the fght, 
Even Myro*s ſtatues, which for art ſurpafs | 
All others, once were but a ſſapeleſs maſs ; 
Rude was that gold which now in rings is wern, 
As once the robe you wear was woot unſhori, 
Think, how that ſtone rough in the quarry grew, 


Locked from obſervers, in ſorpe ſecret place. 
Add the laſt hand, before yourſelves you ſhow : 


knowÞ 5 | | 
For many things, when moſt conceaV'd, are beſt ; 
And few of ſtrid inquiry bear the tet. * 
Gilded without, are common wood within, 
But no ſpectators are allow d to pry, 
Till all is finiſh'd, which allures the eye. 
Vet, I muſt own, it oft affords delight, 


To view the flowing honours of her head 


7 on her neck, 


and ver her ſhoulder ſpread, N 


r OE MS. 


And how a laugh, or ſpoils a face, or mends. 


„ Who gracefully to dance was never taught. 


* 
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But let ber look, that ſhe with care avoid ] | Gape not too wide, leſt you diſcloſe your gums, 

All fretful humours, while ſhe's ſo employ'd; | And loſe the dimple which the check becomes, That 2 
Let her not ſtill undo, with pee viſh haſte, Nor let your f des too ſtrong concuſſions fake, Witnel 
All that her women does, who does her be Leſt you the ſoftneſs of the ſex forſake,. - Of | 
I bate a vixen; that-her maid aflails, * In ſome, diſtortions quite the face diſguiſe 3 Thoug 
And ſcratches with her bodkin, or her nails; Another laughs, that you would think the cries, To raff 
While the poor girl in blood and tears muſt | In, one, too hoarſe a-voice we hear Implie: 
- mourh, e Another's is as harth as if ſbe bray'd. Nor is' 
And her heart curſes, what her hands adorn, What cannot art attain !] Many, with eaſe, | For gat 
Let her who has no bair, or has but ſome, Have learn'd to -weep, both when and how they Learn e 
Plaut centinels before her drefſipg-room 3 _ pleaſe, o ug hut 2 Parties 
Or in the fane of the good coddef, drefs, Others, through affeQation, liſp, and find, But ea 
Where all the male kind are debarr'd acceſs, - In imperſection, charms to catch manh ind. Than þ 
Tis ſaid, that I (but ?tis a tale devis'd) Negle& no means which may promote your ends, Vagua 
A Lady at her toilet once ſurpris d; Now learn what way of walking recommends, 2 
Who ſtarting, ſnatch'd in haſte the tower ſhe | Too maſculine a motion ſhocks the ſ ght; An! 
5 : I Put female grace allures with firange delight, - ou 
And, in a hurry, page the binder part before. | One has an artful ſwing and jutibehind, While 
But on our foes fall every ſuch diſgrace, Which helps her coats to catch the ſwelling wird; has 
Or barbarous beauties of the Parthian race, . SwelPd with the wanton wind, they looſely flow, They e 
Unrgraceful tis to ſee without a horn And every ſtep and graceful motion ſhow; Good 7 
© The lofty. bart, whom branches beſt adorn ; Another, lire an Umbrian's fturdy ſpouſe, - From e 
A leafleſs tree, or an unverdant mead; [Strides all the ſpace her petticoat allows. Soft rec 
And as ungraceful is a hairleſs head, Between extremes, in this, a mean adjuſt; Nature, 
But think not theſe inſtructions are deFgn'd | Nor ſhew. too nice a gait, nor too robuſt. | To wie 
For firſt-rate beauties of the finiſh'd kind ; | If ſnowy white your neck, you ſtill ſhorld wear To ſtop 
Not to a Semele, or Leda bright, | I That, and the ſt oulqer of the leſt arm, bare, Thot 
Nor T e my rules I write; ] Such ſights-neer fail to fire my amorous heart, Nor ma 
Nor the fair Helen do I teach, whoſe charme And make me pant to kiſs the naked part. Yet wh 
Stirr'd up Atrides, and all Greece, to arms: | Syrens, though monſters of the ſtormy mair, And at 
Thee to regain, well was that war begun, N > ſhips, when under ſail, with ſongs, detain: "Tis bo 
And Paris well defended what he won; | | Searce could Ulyſſes by his friends be bound, To plea 
What lover, or what huſband, would not fight '- | When firſt he hiten'd to the charming ſound, To Pon 
In ſuch a cauſe, where both-are in the right? Singing inſmuates: learn, all ye maids ; ee 
The crowd I teach, ſome homely, and ſome! |, Oſt, when a face forbids, a voice perſvades, And ” 
A SNEITA 1 2 I | Whether on» theatres loud ſtrains we hear, Or feet 
But of the former ſort, the larger ſhare, + Or in Ruelle ſome ſoft Egyptian air. Are na 
The handſome læaſt require the help of art. [Well ff all ſte fing, of whom I make wy choice, Or _ 
Rich in themſelves, and pleas'd with Nature's || And with her Jute accompany her voice. When k 
. 8 ET IeS I be rocks were ftirr'd;the beaſts to liſten ſtay d, To Ifig? 
When calm the ſea, at caſe the pilot lies, 1 When on his lyre meledious Crphevs pfay'd: And int 
But all his ſł ill exerts when ſtorms ariſe, - | Fwn Cerberus and Fell that ſound obey'd, In every 
| Faults in your perſon; or your face, correct: And ſtones officious were, thy walls toraile, In vain 
And few are ſeen that have not ſome defect. | O' Thebes, attracted by Amphion's lays, Should 
The nymph too ſſ ort her ſeat ſhould ſeldom quit, | The dolphin, dumb itſelf, 'thy voice adwir'd, Your vo 
Left, when ſt.e ſtands, ſhe may be thought to it ; And was, Arion, by thy ſongs inſpir'd. Had not 
And when extended on her couch ſhe lies, Of ſweet Callimachus the works rebearſe, Her beat 
Let length of petticoats conceal her 2e. And read Philetas? and Anacreon's verſe. Poets 
The lean of thick · wrought ſtuff her clothes ſhould | Terentian phys may much the mind improve: And thi 
| chooſe, _ N But ſofteſt Sappho beſt inſtrucis to lore. * 
And fuller made, than what the plumper uſe. Propertius, Gallus, and Tibullus read, 5 Cod 
If pale, let her the crimſon juice apply; | And let Varronian verſe to thefe fucceed. e 
If ſwarthy, to the Pharian varniſh BF. l Then mighty Maro's work with care peruſe ; aps 
A leg too lank, tight garters ſtill wuſt wear; | Of all the Latin bards the nobleſt Muſe. And & 
Nor ſhould an ill-ſhap'd foot be ever bare. E', tis poſſihle, im after das, But _ 
Round ſhon}ders, bolſter'd, will appear the leaſt i May *ſcape qbliv ion, and be nam'd with theſe, ** * 
And lacing ſtrait, couf nos too full a breaſt. My labour'd lines ſome readers may approves Still the 
Whoſe fingers are too fat, and nails too coarſey' Since I 've inſtructed either ſex in love. | What cc 
Should always un much geſture,in diſcourſe, | Whatever botſk ybu read of this ſoft art, But that 
And you, whoſe breath is touch'd, this caution | Read with a lover's voice) and lover's heart. Who 
take, | I Tender epifiles too by me are fram'd, a Had ſhe 
Nor faſting, nor too near another ſpeak. —' | A work before unthought-of; and unten 7 This, az 
Let not the nymph w'th laughter much abound, . Sbch was your ſacred will, © tuneful Nins That "vis 
Whoſe teeth are black, uneven, or unſound. - \. Such thine, Apollo? and, Lyæus, thine? 1 Vor. 

You hardly think how much on this depends, , Still blind may the majd\be thoogs 
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That active dancing may to love engage, 
Witneſs the well-kept dancers of the ſtage. 
Of ſome old trifles l'm aſham'd to tell, 
Though it becomes the ſex to trifle well; 
To raffle prettily, or ſlur a dye, 

Implies both cunning and dexterity. 

Nor is't amiſs at cheſs to be expert, | 

For games moſt thoughtful, ſometimes, moſt divert. 
Learn every game, You'll find it prove of uſe ; 
Parties begun at piay, may love produce. 

But eaſier "tis to learn how bets to lay, 

Than how to keep your temper while you play. 
Unguarded then each breaſt is open laid, 

And while the head's intent, the heart's betray'd: 
Then baſe defire of gain, then rage appears, 
Quarrels and brawls ariſe, and anxious fears; 
Then clamours and revilings reach the ſky, 

While loſing gameſters all the gods defy. 

Then horrid oaths are utter'd every caſt ; 

They grieve, and curſe, and ſtorm, nay, weep at laſt. 
Good ove, avert ſuch ſhameleſs faults as theſe 


From every nymph whoſe heart's inclin'd to pleaſe, 


Soft recreations fit the female kind; 
Natute, for men, has rougher ſports defign'd : 
To wield the ſword, and hurl the pointed ſpear; 
To ſtop, or turn the ſteed in full career. 

Though martial fields ill ſuit your tender frames, 
Nor may you ſwim in Tiber's rapid ſtreams ; 
Yet when Sol's burning wheels from Leo drive, 


And at the glowing Virgin's ſign arrive, 


"Tis both allow'd and fit you ſhonld repair 
To pleaſant walks, and breathe retreſhing air. 
To Pompey's gardens, or the ſhady groves 
Which Cæſar honours, and which Phœbus loves: 
Phebus, who ſunk the proud Egyptian fleet, 
And made Auguſtus? victory complete. 
Or ſeek thoſe ſhades, where monuments of fame 
Are rais'd, to Livia's and Octavia's name; 
Or where Agrippa firſt adorn'd the ground, 
When he with naval victory was crown'd. | 
To I fane, to theatres reſort; 
And in the Circus ſee the noble ſport. 
In every public place, by turns, be ſhown 3 
In vain you're fair, while you remain unknown. 
Should you, in ſinging, Thamyras tranſcend ; | 
Your voice unheard, who could your ſkill commend? 
Had not Apelles drawn the ſea-born queen, 
Her beauties ſtill beneath the waves had been, 
Poets, inſpir'd, write only for a name, 
And think their labours well repay'd with fame. 
o former days, I own, the Poets were 
Of Gods and kings the moſt peculiar care; 
geſtic awe was in the name allow'd 35 
| they with rich poſſeſſions were endow'd. 
8 with honours was by Scipio grac'd, 
And, next his own, the Poet's ſtatue plac'd. 
ut now their ivy crowns bear no eſteem, 
Bo all their learning's thought an idle dream. 
till there's a pleaſure, that proceeds from praiſe : 
l hat could the high renown of Homer raiſe, 
ut that he ſung his Iliad's deathleſs lays ? 
Who could have been of Danae's charms affar'd , 
= ſhe grown old, within her tower immur'd ? 
'*, 33 a rule, let every nymph purſue ; 


That tig her int 823 
Vet, Iv ereſt oft to come in view. 


-| Whoſe charms are heighten'd and adorn'd by grief N 


| And Hymen's torch re-light with funeral fire. 


Or confideat, be ſecretly convey'd: 


A hungry wolf at all the herd will run, ; 
In hopes, through many, to make ſure of one. 
So, let the fair the gazing crowd aſſall, 
That over one, at leaſt, ſhe may prevail. 
In every place to pleaſe, be all her thought; 
Where, ſometimes, leaſt we think, the fiſh is caught. 
Sometimes, all day, we hunt the tedious foil ; 
Anon; the ſtag himſel£ ſhall ſeek the toil. 

How could Andromeda once doubt relief, 


The widow'd fair, who ſees her lord expire, N 
While yet ſhe weeps, may kindle new deſire, 


Beware of men who are too ſprucely dreſfs' d: 
And look, you fly with ſpeed a fop profeſs'd. 
Such tools, to you, and to à thouſand more, 
Will tell the ſame dull ſtory o'er and o'er, 

This way and that, unſteadily they rove, 

And, never fix'd, are fugitives in love. 

Such flutteFing things all women ſure ſhould hate, 
Lieht as themſelves, and more effeminate. 
Believe me, all I ſay is for your good 

Had Priam been believ'd, Troy ſtill had ſtood. 

Many, with baſe deſigns, will paſſion feign, 
Who know no love, but ſordid love of gain. 

But let no powder'd heads, nor eſſenc'd hair, 
Your well-believing, eaſy hearts enſnare. 

Rich clothes are oft by common ſharpers worn, 
And diamond rings felonious hands adorn. 

So may your lover burn with fierce deſire 

Your jewels to enjoy, and beſt attire. | 

Poor Chloe, robb'd, runs crying through the ſtreets y 
And as ſhe runs, „Give me my own, repeats. 
How often, Venus, haſt thou heard ſuch crics, 
And laugh'd amidſt thy Appian votaties! 

Some ſo notorious are, their very name 

Muſt every nymph whom they frequent, defame, 
Be warn'd by ills, which others have deſtroy'd, 
And faithleſs men with conſtant care avoid. 

Truſt not a Theſeus, fair Athenian maid, | 
Who has ſo oft th” atteſting gods betray'd. 

And thou, Demophoon, heir to Theſeus* crimes, 
Haſt loſt thy credit to all future times. 

Promiſe for promiſe equally afford, 

But once a contract made, keep well your word. 
For ſhe for any act of hell is fit, 

And, undiſmay'd, may ſacrilege commit, 

With impious hands could quench the veſtal fire, 
Poiſon her huſband in her arms for hire; 
Who firſt to take a lover's gift :omplies, 

And then defrauds him, and his claim denies. 

But hold, my Muſe, check thy unruly horſe, 
And more in ſight purſue th' intended courſe. 

If love-epifities tender lines impart, 

And billet-doux are ſent, to ſound your heart ; 
Let all ſuch letters, by a faithful maid, 


Soon from the words you'll judge, if read with carey 
When feign'd a paſſion is, and when fincere. - _ 
Ere in return you write, ſome time require; 
Delays, if not too long, increaſe defire : 

Nor let the preſſing youth with eaſe obtain, 
Nor yet refuſe him with too rude diſdain ; 
Now let his hopes, now let his fears increaſe, 
But by degrees let fear to hope give place, 


* 
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Be ſure avoid ſet phraſes, when you write; 
The uſual way of ſpeech is more polite. 

Ho have I ſeen the puzzled lover vex'd, 
Torread a letter with hard words perplex'd ! 
A ſtyle too coarſe takes from a handſome face, 
And makes us. with an uglier in its place. 

But ſince (though chaſtity be not your care), 
You from yeur huiband ſtill would hide ch' affair, 
Write to no ſtranger till his truth be try'd, 

Nor in a fooliſh meſſenger conſide. 

What agonies that woman undergoes, 

Whoſe hand the traitor threatens to expoſe z 
Who, 'raſhly truſting, dreads to be deceiv'd, 
And lives for ever to that dread enflav'd ! 

Such treachery can never be ſurpaſs'd, 

For thoſe diſcoveries ſure as hghtaing blaſt. 
Might I adviſe, fraud ſhould with fraud be paid; 
Let arms repel all who with arms invade. 

But fince your letters may be brought to light, 
What if in ſeveral hands you learn'd to write! 
My curſe on him who firſt the ſex betray'd, 
And this advice ſo neceſſary made. 

Nor let your pocket-book two hands contain, 
Firſt_rub your lover's out, then write again. 

Still one contrivance more remains behind, 
Which you may uſe as a convenient blind; 

As if to women writ, your letters frame, 

And let your friend to you ſubſcribe a female name. 

No greater things to tell, my Muſe prepare, 
And clap on all the ſail the bark can bear, 

Let no rude paſſions in your looks find place z 
For fury will deform the fineſt face : 

It ſwells the lips, and blackens all the veins, 
While in the eye a Gorgon horror reigns. 

When on her flute divine Minerva play'd, 
And in a fountain ſaw the change it made, 
Swelling her cheek ; ſhe flung it quite aſide : 
Nor is thy muſic ſo much worth,” ſhe cry'd. 
Look in your glaſs when you with anger glow, - 
And you'll confeſs, you ſcarce yourſelves can know: 
Nor with exceſſive pride inſult the ſight, 

For gentle looks, alone, to love invite. 

Believe it as a truth that's daily try'd, 

There's nothing more deteſtable than pride, 

How have 1 ſeenTome airs diſguſt create, 

Like things which by antipathy we hate 

Let looks with looks, and ſmiles with ſmiles, be paid, 

And when your lover bows, incline your head. 

So Love preluding, plays at firſt with hearts, 

And after wounds with deeper-piercing darts. 

Nor me a melancholy miſtreſs charms 

Let ſad Tecmeſſa weep in Ajax? arms. 

Let mourning beauties ſullen heroes move, 

We cheerful men like gaiety in love. 

Let Hector in Andromache delight, 

Who, in bewailing Troy, waſtes all the night. 

Had they not both borne children (tobe plain), 

I 2c*er could think they'd with their huſbands lain. 

I no idea in my mind can frame, 

That either one or t'other doleful dame 

Could toy, could fondle, or could call their lords 

„My life, my ſoul;“ or ſpeak endearing words, 
Why from compariſons ſhould I refrain, 


Or fear mall things by greater te explain? 
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-| Obſerve what conduct prudent generals uſe, 


And how their ſeveral officers they chooſe ; 
To one a charge of infantry commit, 
Another for the horſe is thought more fit. 
So you your ſeveral lovers ſhould ſelect, 
And, as ydu find them qualified, direct. 
The wealthy lover tore of gold ſhould ſend; +. 
The lawyer ſhould, in courts, ,vour cauſe defend, 
We, who write verſe, with verſe alone ſhould bribe ; 
Moſt apt to love is all the tuneful tribe. 
By us, your fame ſhall through the world be blaz'd; 
So Nemeſis, ſo Cynthia's name was rais'd. 
From eaſt to weſt, Lycoris' praiſes ring; 
Nor are Corinna's filent, whom we ling. 
No fraud the poet's ſacred breaſt can bear; 
Mild are his manners, and his heart fincere : 
Nor wealth he ſeeks, nor feels ambition's fires, 
But ſhuns the bar ; and books and ſhades requires, 
Too faithfully, alas ! we know to Jove, 
With eaſe we fix, but we with. pain remove; 
Our ſofter ſtudies with our ſouls combine, 
And both to tenderneſs our hearts incline. 
Be gentle, virgins, to the Poet's prayer, 
The God that fills him, and the Muſe revere 3 
Something divine is in us, and from heaven 
Th' inſpizing ſpirit, can alone can be given. 
"Tis fin, a price from poets to exact; 
But *tis a ſin no woman fears to act. 
Vet hide, howe'er, your avarice from ſights 
Left you too ſoon your new admirer fright. 

As {kilfal riders rein with different force, 
A new-back'd courſer, and a well-train'd horſe; 
Do you, by different management, engage 


| The man in years, and youth of greener age: 


This, while the wiles of love are yet unknowny 

Will gladly cleave to you, and you alone: 

With kind careſſes oft indulge the boy, 

And all the harveſt of his heat enjoy. 

Alone, thus bleſs'd, of rivals moſt beware 3 

Nor love nor empire can a rival bear. 

Men more diſcreetly love, when more mature, 

And many things, which youth diſdains, endure: 

No windows break, nor houſes ſet on fire, 

Nor tear their own, or miſtreſs's attire. 

In youth, the boiling blood gives fury-vent, 

But men in years more calmly wrongs reſent. 

As wood when green, or as a torch when wet) 

I hey ſlowly burn, but long retain their heat. 

More bright is youthful flame, but ſooner dies 

Then ſwiftly ſeize the joy that ſwiftly flies. 
Thus all b-traying to the beauteous foe, 

How ſurely to enſlave ourſelves we ſhow * 

To truſt a traitor, you'll no fcruple make, 

Who is a traitor only for your ſake. "Rl 
Who yields too ſoon, will ſoon her lover lote 3 

Would you retain him Jong, then long refuſe. 

Oft at your door make him for entrance walt, 

There let him lie, and thyeaten and intreat. : 

When cloy'd with ſweets, bitters the taſte reſtore 

Ships, by fair winds, are ſometimes run _ 

Hence ſprings the coldneſs of a marry'd vs 

The huſband, when he pleaſes, has his wile. 

Bar but your gate, and let your porter crys | 

« Here's no admittance, dir; J muſt denj. 
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The very huſband, ſo repuls'd, will find Sometimes, with wine, your watchful follower 
A growing inclination to be kind. treat; Z 
Thus far with foils you've fought; thoſe laid aſide, } | When drunk, you may with eaſe his care defeat; 
I now ſbarp weapons for the ſex provide; '> | Or td prevent too ſudden a ſurpriſe, 
No doubt, againſt myſelf to ſee them try'd. Prepare a ſleeping draught to ſeal his eyes: 


When firſt a lover you deſign to charm, Or let your maid, till longer time to gain, 

Beware, leſt jealouſies his ſoul alarmz An inclination for his perſon feign 3” 
; Make him believe, with all the {kill you can, | With faint reſiſtance let her drill, him on, 
That he, and only he's the happy man. And, after competent delays, be won. 
Anon, by due degrees, ſmall doubts create, But what need all theſe various'doubtful wiles, 
And let him fear ſome rival's better fate. | Since gold the greateſt vigilance beguiles ? 
Such little arts make love its vigour hold, Believe me, men and gods with gifts are pleas'd ; 
Which elſe would languiſh, and too ſoon grow old. | Ev*n angry Jove with offerings is appeas'd. 
Then ſtrains the courſer, to outſtrip the wind, With prefents, fools and wiſe alike are caught, 
When one before him runs, and one he hears behind. | Give but enough, the huſband may be bought. 
Love, when extinct, ſuſpicions may revive z But let me warn you, when you bribe a ſpy, 
1 own, when mine's ſecure, *tis ſcarce alive, That you forever his connivance buy 
Yet one precaution to this rule belongs; Pay him his price at once, for with ſuch men 
Let us at moſt ſuſpect, not prove our wrongs, You'll know-no end of giving now and then. 
Sometimes, your lover to incite the more, Once, I remember, I with cauſe complain'd 
Pretend your huſbands ſpies beſet the door; Of jealouſy occaſion'd by a friend : 
Though free as Thais, ſtill affect a fright, Believe me, apprehenſions of that kind 
For ſeeming danger heightens the delight. | Are not alone to our falſe ſex confin'd. 
Oft let the youth in through your window ſteal, | "Truſt not too far your ſhe-companion's truth, 
Though he might enter at the door as well; Leſt ſhe ſometimes ſhould intercept the youth: 
And ſometimes let your maid ſurpriſe pretend, The very confident that lends the bed, 
And beg you in ſome hole to hide your friend. May entertain your lover in your ſtead 
Yet ever and anon diſpel his fear, | Nor keep a ſervant with too fair a face, 
And let him taſte of happineſs ſincere ; For ſuch I've known ſupply her lady's place, 
Leſt, quite diſhearten'd with too much fatigue, But whither do Frun with beedleſs rage, 
He ſhould grow weary of the dull intrigue, Teaching the fee unequal war to wage ? 
But ] forget to tell how you may try | Did ever bird the fowler's net prepare ? 

Poth to evade the huſband, and the ſpy. _ Was ever hound inſtructed by the hare ? 

T hat wives ſhould of their huſbands ſtand in awe, | But, all ſelf-ends and intereſt ſet apart, 
Agrees with juſtice, modeſty, and law: | I'll faithfully proceed to teach my art: by 


But that a miſtreſs may he lawful prize, Defenceleſs and unarm'd, expoſe my life, 


None but her keeper, I am fure, denies : And for the Lemnian ladies whet the knife, 
For ſuch fair nymphs theſe precepts are deſign'd, Perpetual fondneſs of your lover feign, 
Which ne'er can fail, join'd with a willing mind, | Nor will you find. it hard, belief to gain; 
Though tuck with Argus“ eyes your keeper were, | Full of himſelf, he your deſign-will aid, 


Advis'd by me, you ſhall elude his care. To what we with, tis eaſy to perfuade. 
| When you to waſh or bathe retire trom ſight, With dying eyes his face and form ſurvey, 
Can he obſerve what letters then you write ? Then ſigh, and wonder he ſo long could ſtay. 


Or, can his caution againſt ſuch provide, Now drop a tear your ſorrows to aſſuage, 
Which, in her breaſt, your confident may hide? Anon reproach him, and pretend to rage: 
Can he the note beneath her garter view, | Such proofs as theſe will all diftruſt remove, 
Or that, which, more conceal'd, is in her ſhoe? | And make him pity your exceſlive love. 

Yet, theſe perceiv'd, you may her back undreſs, Scarce to himſelf will he forbear to cry, 


And writing on her ſkin, your mind expreſs. How can I let this poor fond creature die? 
New milk, or pointed ſpires of flax, when green, | But chiefly one, ſuch fond behaviour fires, 
Will ink ſupply, and letters mark unſeen : Who courts his glaſs, and his own charms admires, 
| Fair will the paper ſhew, nor can be read, Proud of the homage to his merit done, 
Till all the writing's with warm aſhes ſpread. He'll think a goddeſs might with eaſe be won. 
Acrifius was, with all his care, betray d; Light wrongs, be ſure, you ſtill with mildneſs beat, 
And in his tower of braſs a grandſire made. | | Nor ftraight fly out, when you a rival fear: 
Can ſpies avail, when you to plays reſort, Let not your paſſion o'er your, ſenſe prevail, 
Or in the Circus view the noble ſport? | Nor credit lightly every idle tale. 
Or, can you be to Ifis* fane purſued, Let Procris“ fate a ſad example be 
Or Cybele's, whoſe rites all men exclude ? Of what effects credulity. 
Though watchful ſervants to the bagnio come, Near where his purple head Hymettus ſhows, 
They're ne'er admitted to the bathing room. | And flowering hills, a ſacred fountain flows; 
Or when ſome ſudden ſickneſs you pretend, With ſoft and verdant turf the ſoil is ſpread, | 
Ay you not take to your ſick-bed a friend? And ſweetly-ſmelling ſhrubs the ground o'erſhade, 
Falſe keys a private paſſage may procure, There roſemary and bay their odours join, 
a not, there are more ways beſides the door. And with the fragrant wyrtle's ſcent combine. 
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The tamariſks with thick-leav'd box are found, 
And cytiſus and garden-pines abound : 

While through the boughs ſoft winds of Zephyr paſs, 
Tremble the leaves, and tender tops of graſs. 
Hither would Cephalus retreat to reſt, 

When tir'd with hunting, or with heat oppreſt 3 
And thus to Air the panting youth would pray, 

«© Come, gentle Aura, come, this heat allay.” 
But ſome tale-hearing, too officious friend, 

By chance o'erheard him, as he thus complain'd 
Who with the news to Procris quick repair'd, 
Repeating word for word what ſhe had heard. 
Soon as the name of Aura reach'd her ears, 7 
With jealouſy ſurpris'd, and fainting fears, 

Her roſy colour fled her lovely face, 

And agonies, like death, ſupply'd the place: 

Pale ſhe appear'd as are the falling leaves, 

When firſt the vine the winter's blaſt receives. 

Of ripen'd quinces, ſuch the yellow hue, 

Or, when unripe, we cornel-berries view. 
Reviving from her ſwoon, her robes the tore, 

Nor her own faultleſs face to wound forbore, 

Now all diſhevell'd, to the wood ſhe flies, 

With Bacchanalian fury in her eyes. 
"Thither arriv'd, ſhe Jeaves below her friends, 

And all alone the ſhady hill aſcends. 

What folly, Procris, o'er thy mind prevail'd ? 
What rage thus fatally to lie conceal'd ? 
Whoe'er this Aura be (ſuch was thy thought), 

She now ſhall in the very fact be caught. 

Anon, thy heart repengs its raſh deſigns, 

And now to go, and now to ſtay inclines: 

Thus love with doubts perplexes (till thy mind, 
And makes thee ſeek what thou muſt dread to find. 
But ſtill thy rival's name rings in thy ears, 

And more ſuſpicious Kill the place appears; 
But more than all, exceſſive love deceives, 

Which all it fears, too eaſily believes. 

And now a chilneſs runs through every vein, 

- Boon as ſhe ſaw where Cephalus had lain. 

?T was noon, when he again retir'd, to ſhun 
"The ſcorching ardour of the mid-day ſun; | 

With water firſt he ſprinkled o'er his face, 

Which glow'd with heat, then ſoughthis uſual place. 
Procris. with anxious, but with ſilent care, 
View'd him extended, with his boſom bare; 

And heard him ſoon th* accuſtom'd words repeat, 
7 Come, Zephyr; Aura, come: allay this heat: 
Soon as the found her error, from the word, 

Her colour and her temper were reſtor'd. 

With joy the roſe to claſp him in her arms, 

But Cephalus, the ruſtling noiſe alarms ; | 

Some beaſt he thinks he in the buſhes hears, 

And ftrait his arrows and his bow prepares. 
2 Hold, hold, unhappy youth!“ —I call in vain, 
With thy own hand thou haſt thy Procris ſlain. 
Me, me (ſhe cries) thou'ſt wounded with thy dart | 
<< But Cephalus was wont to wound this heart. 

<< Yet lighter on my aſhes earth will lie, 

6 Since, though untimely, I unrival'd die: 

56 Come, cloſe with thy dear hand my eyes in death, 
'<6 Jealous of Air, to Air I yield my breath.“ 
Cloſe to his heavy heart her cheek he laid, 

And waſh'd, with ſtreaming tears, the wound he made 
At length the ſprings of life their currents leave, 
Aud her laſt gaſp her huſband's lips xeccive, 
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Now, to purſue our voyage we provide, 
Till ſafe to port our weary bark we guide. 

You may expect, perhaps, I now ſhould teach 
What rules to treats and entertainments reach. 
Come not the firſt, invited to a feaſt ; 

Rather come laſt, as a more grateful gueſt. 
For that, of which we fear to be depriy'ds 
Meets with the ſureſt welcome when arriv'd. 
Beſides, complexions of a coarfer kind 

From candle-light no ſmall advantage find. 
During the time you eat obſerve ſome grace, 
Nor let your unwip'd hands beſmear your face; 
Nor yet too ſqueamiſhly your meat avoid, 
Left we ſuſpect you were in private cloy'd, 

Of all extremes in either kind beware, 

And ſtill before your belly's full forbear. 

No glutton-nymph, however fair, can wound, 
Though more than Helen ſhe in charms abound, 
IJ own, I think, of wine the moderate uſe 

More ſuits the ſex, and ſooner finds excuſe ; 

It warms the blood, adds luſtre to the eyes, 
And wine and love have always been allies. 
But carefully from all intemperance keep, 

Nor drink till you ſee double, liſp, or ſleep. 
For in ſuch ſleeps brutalities are done, 

Which, tho' you loathe, you have no power to ſhun, 
And now th' inſtructed nymph from table led, 
Should next be taught how to behave in bed, 
But modeſty forbids: nor more, my Mufe 
With weary wings the labour'd flight purſues ; 
Her purple ſwans unyok'd the chariot leave, 
And needful reſt (their journey done) receive. 

Thus, with impartial care, my art I ſhow, 
And equal arms on either ſex beſtow: : 
While men and maids, who by my rules improve, 
Ovid muſt own their maſter is in love. 


OF PLEASING, 
AN EPISTLE TO | 
SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, 


TIS ftrange, dear Temple, how it comes to paſs, 
T That = one man ls pet's with what he has. 

So Horace fings—and ſure as ſtrange is this, 

That no one man's diſpleas'd with what he is. 

The fooliſh, ugly, dull, impertinent, 

Are with their perſons and their parts content. 

Nor is that all, ſo odd a thing is man, F 

He moſt would be what leaſt he ſhould or can. 
Hence, homely faces ſtill are foremoſt ſeen, 

And croſs-ſhap'd fops affect the niceſt mien 

Cowards extol true courage to the kies, 

And fools are till moſt forward to adviſe ; 

Th? untruſted wretch to ſecreſy pretends, 
Whiſpering his nothing round to ail as friends. 
Dull rogues affect the politician's part, 

And learn to nod, and ſmile, and ſhrug with art. 
Who nothing has to loſe, the war bewails, N 

And he who nothing pays, at taxes rails. 

Thus man perverſe againſt plain nature ſtrives: 


And to be artfully abſurd contrives. 
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plautus will dance, Luſeus at ogling aims, 
Old Tritus keeps, and undone Probus games. 
Noifome Curculio, whoſe envenom'd breath, 
Though at a diftance utter'd, threatens death, 
Full in your teeth his ſtinking whiſper throws 3 
Nor mends his manners, tho” you hold your noſe. 
Therfites, who ſeems born to give offence, 
From uncouth form, and frontleſs impudence, 
Aſſumes ſoft airs, and with a ſlur comey in, 
Attempts a ſmile, and ſhocks you with a grin. 
Raucus harangues with a diſſuaſive grace, 
And Helluo invites with a forbidding face. 
Nature to each allots his proper ſphere, 
But, that forſaken, we like comets err : 


Toſs d thro? the void, by ſome rude ſhock we're broke, 


And all her boaſted fire is loſt in ſmoke. 

Next to obtaining wealth, or power, or eaſe, 
Men moſt affect in general to pleaſe 3 
Of this affection vanity's the ſource, 
And vanity alone obſtructs its courſe z _ 
That teleſcope of fools, through which they ſp 
Merit remote, and think the object nigh. | 
The glaſs remov'd, would each himſelf ſurvey, 
And in juſt ſcales his ſtrength and weakneſs weigh, 
Purſue the path for which he was deſign'd, 
And to his proper force adapt his mind 
Scarce one but to ſome merit might pretend, 
Perhaps might pleaſe, at leaſt would not offend. 
Who would reprove us while he makes us laugh, 
Muſt be no Bavius, but a Bickerſtaff. | 
If Garth, or Blackmore, friendly potions give, 
We bid the dying patient drink and live: 


And wiſh the tradeſman were a tradeſman ſtill. 
If Addiſon, or Rowe, or Prior write, 

We ſtudy them with profit and delight: 

But when vile Macer and Mundungus rhyme, 


All rules of pleafing in this one unite, 

Affect not any thing in Nature's ſpite.” 

Baboons and apes ridiculous we fino; 

For what? For ill-reſembling human-kind. 

* Nene are, for being what they are, in fault, 

© But for not being what they would be thought.“ 
Thus 1, dear friend, to you my thoughts impart, 

Asto one perfect in the pleaſing art; 

If art it may be call'd in you, who ſeem | 

By Nature form'd for love, and for eſteem. 

Affecting none, all virtues you poſſeſs, 

And really are what others but profeſs. 

PII not offend you, while myſelf I pleaſe; 

Lathe to flatter, though I love to praiſe. 

But when ſuch early worth ſo bright appears, 

Aud antedates the fame which waits on years; 

I can't ſo ſtupidly affected prove, 

Nat to confeſs it in the man I love. 
"Ugh now I aim not at that known applauſe 


0 * . . 
ve won in arms, and in your country's cauſe; 


dor Patriot now, nor hero I commend, 

n the companion praiſe, and boaſt the friend. 

ut you may think, and ſume, leſs partial, ſay 
1 preſume too much in this eſſay. 5 
bo ſhould I ſhow what pleaſes ? How explain 
a 55 to which I never could attain ? 

4 is odjection I'll make no reply, 

tell a tale, which, after 5 we'll apply, 


When Murus comes, we cry, “ Beware the -pill ;* 


We grieve we've learnt to read, ay, curſe the time. 
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I have read, or heard, a learned perſon once 
(Concern'd to find his only fon a dunce) 
Compos'd a book in favour of the lad, 

Whole memory, it ſeems, was very bad. 

This work contain'd a world of wholeſome rules, 
To help the frailty of forgetful fools. 

The careful parent laid the treatiſe by, 

Till time ſhould make it proper to apply. 

Simon, at length, the look'd-for age attains, 

To read and profit by his father's pains ; 

And now the fire prepares the book t' impart, 
Which was yclept, Of Memory the Art. 

But ah ! how oft is human care in vain ! 

For, now he could not find his bcok again. 

The place where he had laid it he forgot, 

Nor could himſelf remember what he wrote. 
Now to apply the {tory that ] tell, 

Which, if not true, is yet invented well. 

Such is my caſe: like moſt of theirs who teach; 

I ill may practiſe what I well may preach. 

Myſelf not trying, or not turn'd to pleaſe, 

May lay the line, and meaſure out the ways. 

The Mulcibers, who in the Minories ſweat, 

And maſſive bars on ſtubborn anvils beat, 

Deform'd themſelves, yet forge thoſe ſtays of ſteel, 

Which arm Aurelia with a ſhape to kill. 

So Macer and Mundungus ſchool the times, 

And write in rugged proſe the rules of ſofter rhymes. 

Well do they play the careful critic's part, 

Inſtructing doubly by their matchleſs art: 

Rules for good verſe they firſt with pains indite, 

Then ſhew us what are bad by what they write. 


— 


A LET TER 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 


LORD VISCOUNT COBHAM,' 1729. 


& Albi, ſermonum noſtrorum candide judex.” 


SINCEREST critic of my proſe or rhyme, 
Tell how thy pleafing Stowe employs thy time, 
Say, Cobham, what amuſes thy retreat? 


Or ſtrstagems of war, or ſchemes of ſtate ? 


Doft thou recal to mind with joy, or grief, 

Great Marlborough's actions; that immortal chief, 
Whoſe ſlighteſt trophy rais'd in each campaign, 
More than ſuffic'd to fignalize a reign ? 

Does thy remembrance rifing warm thy heart 
With glory paſt, where thou thyſelf hadſt part? 
Or doſt thou grieve indignant now to ſee | 

The fruitleſs end of all thy victory; 

To ſee th? audacious foe, ſo late ſubdued, _ 
Diſpute thoſe terms for which ſo long they ſued, 


| As if Britannia now were ſunk ſo low, 


To beg that peace ſhe wonted to beſtow ? 
Be far that guilt! be never known that ſhame ! 
That England ſhould retract her rightful claim, 
Or, ceaſing to be dreaded and ador'd, 

Stain with her pen the luſtre of her ſword. 

Or doſt thou give the winds afar to blow 

Each vexing thought, and heart-devouring woe, 
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Thy flowing hopes, and pleaſure turns to pain. 


$4 - 
And fix thy mind alone on rural ſcenes ; 
To-turn the levell'd lawns to liquid plains, 
To raiſe the creeping rills from humble beds, 
And force tne latent ſprings to lift their heads, 
Pn watery columns, capitals to rear, 
That mix their flowing curls with upper air ? 
Or doſt thou, weary grown, thoſe works neglect, 
No temples, ſtatues, obeliſks, erect, 1 
But catch the morning breeze from fragrant meads ? 
Or ſhun the noontide ray in wholeſome ſhades ? 
Or ſlowly walk along the mazy wood, 
To meditate on all that's wiſe and good? 
For nature, bountiful, in thee has join'd 
A perſon pleaſing with a worthy mind; 
Not given thee form alone, but means, and art, 
'To draw the eye, or to allure the heart. 
Poor were the praiſe in fortune to excel, 
Vet want the way to uſe that fortune well. 
While thus adorn'd, while thus with virtue crown'd, 
At home in peace, abroad in arms renown'd ; | 
Graceful in form, and winning in addreſs ; 
While well you think, what aptly you expreſs 
With health, with honour, with a fair eſtate, 
A table free, and eloquently neat, 
What can be added more to mortal bliſs ? 
What can he want who ſtands poſſeſt of this? 
What can the fondeſt wiſhing mother more 
Of heaven attentive for her ſon implore ? 
And yeta happineſs remains unknown, 
Or to philofophy reveal'd alone ʒ 
A precept, which, unpractis'd, renders vain. 


Should hope and fear thy heart alternate tear, 
Or love, or hate, or rage, or anxious care, 
Whatever paſſions may thy mind infeſt, 
{Where is that mind which paſſions ne'er moleſt?) 
Amidf the pangs of ſuch inteſtine firife, h 
Still think the preſent day the laſt of life; 
Defer not till to-morrow to be wife, 
To- morrowꝰ's ſun to thee may never riſe. 
Or ſhould te-morrow chance to cheer thy fight 
With her enlivening and unlook'd-for light, 
How grateful will appear her dawning rays! 
As favours unexpected doubly pleaſe. 
Who thus canthink, and who ſuch thoughts purſues, 
Content may keep his life, or calmly loſe': 
All proofs of this thou may'ſt thyſelf receive, 
When leiſure from affairs will give thee leave. 
Come, ſee thy friend, retir'd without regret, 
Forgetting care, or ſtaiving to forget; 
In eaſy contemplation ſoothing time 
With morals much, and now and then with rhyme: 
Not ſo robuſt in body, as in mind, . 
And always undejected, though declin'd; 
Not wondering at tlie world's wicked ways, 
Compar'd with thoſe of our fore - father's days; 
For virtue now is neither more or leſe, Py 
And vice is only varied in the dreſs, R 
Believe it, men have ever been the ſame 
And all the golden age is but a dream. 


| Wealth, glory, t 


J 
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' WRITTEN AT TUNBRIDGE WRLLS ON 


MIS S. TEMPLE, 


EAVE, leave the drawing- room, b 
Where flowers of beauty us'd to bloom; 


The nymph that's fated to o'ercome, 


Now triumphs at the wells. 

Herſhape, and air, and eyes, 

Her face, the gay, the grave, the wiſe, 
The beau, in ſpite of box and dice, 
Acknowledge, all excels. 


Ceaſe, ceaſe, to aſk her name, 
The crowned Muſe's nobleſt theme, 
Whoſe glory by immortal fame 

Shall only ſounded be. 
But if you long-to know, 
Then look round yonder dazzling row 3 
Who moſt does like an angel ſhow, 
You may be ſure tis ſhe. 


Ses near thoſe ſacred ſprings, 
Which cure to fell diſeaſes brings, 
(As ancient fame of Ida ſings) 
Three goddeſſes appear! 

o poſſeſt; | 
The third with charming beauty bleſt, . 
So fair, that heaven and earth confeſt 
She conquer'd every where. 


Like her, this charmer now | 
Makes every love-fick gazer bow; 
Nay, even old age her power allow, 
And baniſh'd flames recall. 


Wealth can no trophy rear, 


Nor glory now the garland wear: 

To beauty every Paris here 

| Devotes the golden ball. = 
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O D E. 
I; 
DAUGHTER of Memory, immortal Muſe, 
Calliope z what poet wilt tliou chooſe, 
Of Anna's name to fing ? 
To whom wilt thou thy fire impart, 
Thy lyre, thy voice, and tuneful art; 
Whom raiſe ſublime on thy ethereal wing, 
And conſecrate with dews of thy Caſtalian ſpring ? 
II: ; 
Without thy aid, the moſt aſpiring mind 


Maſt flag beneath, to narrow flights confin d, 


Striving to riſe in vain : 
Nor e'er can hope with equal lays 
To celebrate bright Virtue's praiſe, + 
Thy aid obtain'd, ev'n I, the humbleſt ſwain, 
May climb Pierian heights, and quit the lowly plain. 
| III. 
High in the ſtarry orb is hung, 
And next Alcides* guardian arm, 
That harp to which thy Orpheus ſung, 
Who woods, and rocks, and winds, could charm 
That harp which on Cyllene's ſhady hill, 
When firſt the vocal ſhell was found, 
With more than mortal {kill 
Inventer Hermes taught to ſound :. 
Hermes on bright Latona's ſon, 
By ſweet perſuaſion won, 
The wondrous work beſtow'd; 
Latona*s ſon, to thine 
Indulgent, gave the gift divine: 
A god the gift, a god th' invention ſhow'd. 
1 


To thit high-ſounding lyre I tune my ſtrains; 
A lower note his lofty ſong diſdains 
Who ſings of Anna's name. | 
The lyre is ſtruck ! the ſounds I hear! 
O Muſe, propitious to my prayer ! 
O well-known ſounds ! O Melody, the ſame 
That kindled Mantuan fire, and rais'd Mzonian flame. 


mc 
Nor are theſe ſounds to Britiſh bards unknown, 
Or ſparingly reveal'd to one alone : 
Witneſs ſweet Spenſer's lays ; 
And witneſs that immortal ſong, . 
As Spenſer ſweet, as Milton ſtrong, 
Which humble Boyneo'er Tiber's flood could raiſe, 


And mighty William fing with well proportion d praiſe. 
III N 


Riſe, fair Auguſta, lift thy head, 

With golden towers thy front adorn ; 
Come forth, as comes from Tithon's bed 

With cheerful ray the ruddy morn. 
Thy lovely form, and freſh-reviving ſtate, 
In eryſtal flood of Thames ſurvey 3 

Then bleſs thy better fate, 

leſs Anna's moſt auſpicious ſway. 

White diſtant realms and neighbouring lands, 

Arm'd troops and hoſtile bands 

On every fide moleſt, 

Thy happier clime is free, 
Fair Capital of Liberty ! 


Ard plenty knows, and days of halcyon reſt, 


. 
. T. 7 ; 
As Britain's iſle, when old vex'd Ocean roars, 
Unſhaken ſees agaiaſt her filver ſhores 
His foaming billows beat 
So Britain's Queen, amidſt the jars 
And tumults of a world in wars, 
Fix'd on the baſe of her well-founded ſtate, 
Serene and ſafe looks down, nor feels the thocks of fate. 
| He 57 
But greateſt ſouls, though bleſt with fweet repoſe, 
Are ſooneſt touch'd with ſenſe of others woes, 
| Thus Anna's mighty mind, * 
To mercy aud ſoft pity prone, 
And mov'd with ſorrows not her qwn, 
Has all her peace and downy reſt reſign'd, 
To wake for common good, and ſuccour human -kind, 
; | III. 
| Fly, tyranny ; no more be known. 
Within Europa's bliſsful bound; 
Far as th' unhabitable zone . 
Fly Every hoſpitable ground. 
To horrid Zembla's frozen realms repair, 
There with the baleful beldam, Night, 
Unpeopled empire ſhare, | 
And rob thoſe lands of legal right. 
For now is come the promis'd hour, 
When Juſtice ſhall have power; 
Juſtice to earth reſtor'd ! 
Again Aſtrea reigns? 
Anna her equal ſcale maintains, _ 
And Marlborough wields her ſure-deciding ſword. 
| I. 
Now, couldſt thou ſoar, my Muſe, to fing the man 
In heights ſublime, as when the Mantuan ſwan 
| Her ee pinions ſpread; o 
Thou ſhould*'ftof Marlborough ſing, whoſe h 
Unerring from his Queen's command, 

Far as the ſeven-mouth'd Iſter's ſecret head, 
To ſave th' Imperial ſtate, her hardy Britons led. 
II. 
| Ner there thy ſong ſhould end; tho? all the Nine 

Might well their harps and heavenly voices join 
To ſing that glorious day, 
When bold Bavaria fled the field, 
And veteran Gauls, unus'd to yield, 
On Blenheim's plain imploring mercy lay; 
And ſpoils and trophies won, perplex'd the viftor's 
way. 
III. 7 h 
But could thy voice of Blenhem fing, 
And with ſucceſs that ſong purſue ; 
What art could aid thy wearied wing - 
To keep the the victor till in view 
For as the ſun ne'er ſtops his radiant flight, 
| Nor ſets but with impartial ray, 
To all who want his light 
Alternately transfers the day : 
So in the glorious round of fame, 
Great Marlborough, ſtill the ſame, 
Inceſſant runs his courſe: 
To climes remote and near 
His conquering arms by turns appear, 
And univerſal is his aid and force. 
J. 


Attempt not to proceed, unwary Muſe, 
For O! what notes, what numbers could'ſt thou 
chooſe, 
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Though in all numbers ſkill'd, 
I 0o ſing the hero's matchleſs deed, 
Which Belgia ſav'd, and Brabant freed; 
To ſing Ramillia's day ro which muſt yield 


Cannz's illuſtrious fight, and fam'd Pharſalia's field? 
11 uy 


In the ſhort corſe of a diurnal ſun, 
Behold the work of many ages done ! 
What verſe ſuch worth can raiſe ? 
, Luftre and life, the poet's art 
To middle virtue may impart ; | 
But deeds fublime, exalted high like theſe, 


Tranſcend his utmoſt flight, and mock his diſtant 


praiſe. 
i III. 
Still would the willing Muſe aſpire, 
With tranſport ſtill her ſtrains prolong; 
But fear unſtrings the trembling lyre, 
And admiration ſtops her ſong. 
Go on, great chief, in Anna's cauſe proceed; 
Nor ſheath the terrors of thy ſword, 
Till Europe thou haſt freed, 
And univerſal peace reſtor d. | 
This mighty work when thou ſhalt end, 
Equal rewards attend, 
Of value far above 
Thy trophies and thy ſpoils ; 
Reward ev'n worthy of thy toils, 
The Queen's juſt favour, and thy Country's love. 
{ . 


— WW co 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 


EARL OF GODOLPHIN, 


LORD HIGH" TREASURER OF GREATBRITAIN 


PINDARIC ODE. 


C6 Dauenvis media erue turbd : 

«© Aut ob avaritiam, aut miſerd ambitione laborat. 
© Hunc capit argenti ſplendor 
« Hic mutat merces ſurgente à ſole, ad eum quo 
c Veſpertina tepet regio: quin par mala Præceps 
c Fertur — 

«© Omnes hi metuunt verſus, odere poetas. 


Hos. L. i. Sat. Pg 


\. . 
To hazardous attempts and hardy toils 
Ambition ſome excites; 
And ſome defire of martial ſpoils 
To bloody fields invites; 
Others inſatiate thirſt of gain 
Provokes to tempt the dangerous main, 
To paſs the burning line, and bear 
Th' inclemeney of winds, and ſeas, and air; 
Freſſing the doubtful voyage till India's ſnore 
Her ſpicy boſom bares, and ſpreads her ſhining ore. 
II. 
Nor widows tears, nor tender orphans cries, 
Can ſtop th* invaders force; 
Nor ſwelling ſeas, nor threatening ſkies, 
Prevent the pirate's courſe: 
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Their lives to ſelfiſh ends decreed; 
Through blood or rapine they proceed; 
No anxious thoughts of iH repute | 
Suſpend th' impetuous and unjuſt purſuit: 
But power and wealth obtain'd, guilty and great, 
Their fellow-creatures fears they raiſe, or urge thei! 
hate. 
III. 
But not for theſe his ivory lyre 
Will tuneful Phebus ftring, 
Nor Polyhymnia crown'd amid the choir, 
Th' immortal epode fing. ? 
Thy ſprings, Caſtalia, turn their ſtreams aſide 
From rapine, avarice, and pride ; 
Nor do thy greens, ſhady Aonia, grow 
To bind with wreaths a tyrant's brow. 
I y 


How juſt, moſt mighty Jove, yet how ſeverey 
Is thy ſupreme decree, 
That impious men ſhall joyleſs hear 
The Muſe's harmony | 
Their ſacred ſongs, (the recom 
Of virtue and of innocence) 
Which pious minds to rapture raiſe, 
And worthy deeds at once excite and praiſe, 
To guilty hearts afford no kind relief 
But add inflaming rage, and more affliting grief. - 
II 


Monſtrous Typhœus thus new terrors fill, 
He, who aſſail'd the ſkies, 
And now beneatl: the burning hill 
Of dreadful Ætna lies. 
Hearing the lyre's celeſtial ſound, 
He bellows in th” abyſs profound; 
Sicilia trembles at his roar, 
Tremble the ſeas, and far Campanis's ſhore ; 
While all his hundred mouths at once reſpire 
Volumes of curling ſmoke, and floods of liquid fire. 
I 


- II. 
From heaven alone all good proceeds ; 
« To heavenly minds belong 
All power and love, Godolphin, of good deeds, 
And ſenſe of ſacred ſong : | 

And thus moſt pleaſing are the Muſe's lays * 

To them who merit moſt her praiſe ; 
Wherefore, for thee her ivory lyre ſhe firings, 

And ſoars with rapture while ſhe ſings. 

f | 


Whether affairs of moſt important weight 
Require thy aiding hand, 
And Anna's cauſe and Europe's fate 
Thy ſerious thoughts demand; 
Whether thy days and nights are ſpent 
In cares, on public good intent; 
Or whether leiſure hours invite 
To manly ſports, or to refin'd delight: 
In courts reſiding, or to plains retir d, 41 
Where generous ſteeds conteſt, with emulation fir'd! 


II. 
Thee Mill ſhe ſeeks, and tuneful ſings thy name, 
As once ſhe Theron ſung, 
While with the deathleſs worthy's fame 
Olympian Piſa rung: ; 
Nor leſs ſublime is now her choice, 
Nor leſs inſpir d by thee her voice. 
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And now ſhe loves aloft to ſound 
The man for more than mortal deeds renown'd ; 
Varying anon her theme, ſhe takes delight 
The ſwift-heel'd horſe to praiſe, and ſing his rapid 
flight. 1 a 
III.“ 


And ſee ! the alr- born racers tart, 
Impatient of the rein | 
Faſter they run than flies the Scythian dart, 
Nor, paſſing, print the plain! 
The winds themſelves, who with their ſwiftneſs vie, 
In vain their airy pinions ply; 
do far in matchleſs ſpeed thy courſers paſs 
Th' zthereal authors of their race. 


I. 
And now awhile the well-firzin'd courſers breathe ; 
And now my Muſe, prepare 
Of olive-leaves a twiſted wreath 
To bind the victor's hair. 
Pallas, in care of human-kind, 
The fruitful olive firſt defign'd ; 
Deep in the glebe her ſpear ſhe lanc'd, 
When all at once the laden boughs advanc'd : 
The Gods with wonder view'd the teeming earth, 
And all, with one conſent, approv'd the beauteous 
birth. N 


* 


: II. ; 
This done, earth ſhaking Neptune next eſſay'd, 
In bounty to the world, 
To emulate the blue-ey'd maid ; 
And his huge trident hurl'd | 
Againſt the ſounding beach; the ſtroke 
\ Transfix'd the globe, and open broke 
The central earth, whence, 1wift as light, 
Forth ruſh'd the firſt-born horſe. Stupendous ſight! 
Neptune for human good the beaſt ordains, 
Whom ſoon he tam'd to uſe, and taught to bear the 
reins. 
mh: | 
Thus gods contended (noble ſtrife, 
Worthy the heavenly mind) 
Who moſt ſhould do to ſoften anxious life, 
And moſt endear mankind. 
Thus thou, Godolphin, doſt with Marlborough ftrive, 
Fram whoſe joint toils we reſt derive : 
Triumph in wars abroad his arm affures, 
Sweet Peace at home thy care ſecures, 


Paid { „6. 


AN IMPOSSIBLE THING. 
2 L. E. 


T0 thee, dear Dick, this tale I ſend, 
Both as a critick and a friend. 

tell it with ſome variation 

(Not altogether a tranſlation) 

_ La Fontaine; an author, Dick, 

: hoſe Muſe would touch thee to the quick. 
he lubject is of that ſame kind, 

To which thy keart ſeems maſt inclin'd : 

How verſe may alter it, God knows; ; 


ou W. well, Pm ſure, in proſe. 


So without preface, or pretence, 
To hold thee longer in ſuſpenc e, 
I ſhall proceed, as I am abley + 
To the recital of my fable. 


A goblin of the merry kind, 
More black of hue, than curſt of mind, 
To help a lover in diftreſs, | 
Contriv'd a charm with ſuch ſucceſs, 
That in ſhort ſpace the cruel dame 
Relented, and return'd his flame. 
The bargain, made betwixt them both, 
Was bound by honour and by oath : 
The lover laid down his ſal vation, 
And Satan ſtak'd his reputation. 
The latter promis'd on his part 
(To ſerve his friend, and ſhew his art), 
That madam ſhould by twelve o'clock, 
Though hitherto as hard as rock, 
Become as gentle as a glove, 
And kiſs and coo like any dove. 
In ſhort, the woman ſhould be his, 
That is upon condition—Viz. 
That he the lover, after taſting 
What one would wiſh were everlaſting 
Should, in return for ſuch enjoyment, 
Supply the fiend with freſh employment: 
© That's all, quoth Pugz my poor requeſt 
4 Is, only, never to have reſt. 
«© You thought, tis like, with reaſon too, 
©© That I ſhould have been ſerv'd, not you: 
© But what? upon my friend impoſe ! 
% No—though a devil, none of thoſe. 
« Your buſineſs then, pray underitand me, 


„% Is nothing more but to command me. 


«© Of one thing only let me warn ye: 

% Which ſomewhat nearly may concern ye: 
© As ſoon as e'er one work is done, 

e Strait name a new one; and ſo on: 
Let each to other quick ſucceed, 

© Orelſe—you know how tis agreed 
& For if through any hums or haws 

© There haps an intervening pauſe, 

c In which for want of freſh commands, 

© Yourſlave obſequious idle ſtands, 


| ©, Nor ſoul nor body ever more 


6“ Shall ſerve the nymph whom you adore; 


* .| *© But both be laid at Satan's feet, 
% To be diſpos'd as he thinks meet. 


At once the lover all approves; / 
For who can heſitate that loves ? 
And thus he argues in his thought: 
«© Why, after all, I venture nought; 
© What myſtery is in commanding ? 
«© Does that require much underſtanding ? 
Indeed, wer't my part to obey, 
«© He'd gothe better of the lay: 


© But he muſt do what I think fit 


6 Pſhaw, pſhaw, young Belzebub is bit. 
Thus pleas'd in mind, he calls a chair, 
Adjuſts, and combs, and courts the fair: 
The ſpell takes place, and al! goes right, 


And happy he employs the night 


In ſweet embraces, balmy kitles, 
And riots in the bliſs of bliſſes. 
Rr r N 
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6 O joy,“ cried he, „ that has no equal!” 
But hold —no raptures—mark the ſequel. 
For now when near the morning's dawn, 
The youth began as *twere to yawn 
His eyes a ſilky ſlumber ſeiz'd, | 
Or would have done, if Pug had pleas'd : / 
But that officious Dæmon near, 
Now buzz d for buſineſs in his ear: 
In haſte, he names a thouſand things; 
The goblin plies his wicker wings, 
And in a tricc returns to aſk 
Another and another taſk. 
Now palaces are built and towers, 
The work of ages in few hours. 
'Then ſtorms are in an inſtant rais'd, 
Which the next moment are appeas d. 
Now ſhowers of gold and gems are rain'd, 
As if each India had been drain'd: 
And he, in one aſtoniſh'd view, 
Sees both Goleonda and Peru. 
"Theſe things, and ftranger things than theſe, 
Were done with equal ſpeed and eaſe. 
And now to Rome poor Pug he'll ſend ; 
And Pug ſoon reach'd his journey's end, 
And ſoon return'd with ſuch a pack 
Of bulls and pardons at his back, | 
That now, the Squire (who had ſome hope 
In holy water and the pope) 
+ Was out of heart, and at a ſtand 
What next to with, and what command 
Invention flags, his brain grows muddy, 
And black deſpair ſucceeds brown ſtudy. 
In this diſtreſs the woeful youth 
Acquaints the nymph with all the truth, 
Begging her counſel, for whoſe ſake 
Both ſoul and body were at ſtake. 
And is this all?“ replied the fair: 
Let me alone to cure this care. 
When next your Dzmon ſhall appear, 
„Pray give him—look, what I hold here, 
& And bid him labour, ſoon or late, 
«© To lay theſe ringlets lank and ftraif.” 
Then, ſomething ſcarcely to be ſeen, 
Her finger and her thumb between 
She held, and ſweetly ſmiling, cry'd, 
«© Your Goblin's {kill ſhall now be try'd.“ 
She ſaid ; and gave—what ſhall I call 
That thing fo ſhining, criſp, and ſmall, 
Which round his finger trove to twine ? 
A tendril of the Cyprian vine? 
Or ſprig from Cytherea's grove ; 
Shade of the labyrinth of love ? 
With awe, he now takes from her hand 
That fleece-like flower of fairy land: 
Leſs precious, whilom, was the fleeck 
Which drew the Argonauts from Greece; 
Or that, which modern ages ſee 
The ſpur and prize of chivalry, 
Whoſe curls of kindred texture grace 
Heroes and kings of Spaniſh race. 
The ſpark prepar'd, and Pug at hand, 
He iſſues, thus, his ftrit command: 


4% This line, thus curve and thus orbicular, 


«© Render direct, and perpendicular; 
4 But ſo direct, that in no ſort 
© It ever may in rings retort. 


£6 See me no more till this be done: 


\ 
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| And with new life the fight maintain'd, 


One twirl of that reluctant thing; 
Th' elaſtic fibre mocks his pains, 


-Old Ocean, with' paternal waves 


Nor knows what ſlight to practiſe next: 


No end he ſees of his ſurpriſe, 


What ſpinſter which could ſpin ſuch thread, 
Subdued, abaſh'd, he gave it oer; 


Could conquer that Superb Muſtach. 


cc And think'ſt thou this the only one? He 


6 Both you and all your whole 


- 


6 Hence, to thy taſk—ayaunt, be gone.” T? 
Away the fiend like lightning flies, 

And all his wit to work applies: 

Anvils and preſſes he employs,  _ 

And dins whole hell with hammering noiſe. 

In vain : he tono terms can bring 


And its firſt ſpiral form retains. 
New ſtratagems the ſprite contrives, 

And down the depths of ſea he dives: 
This ſprunt its pertneſs ſure will loſe, 
& When laid (ſaid he) to ſoak in ooze.“ 
Poor fooliſh fiend ! he little knew | 
Whence Venus and her garden grew. 


The child of his own bed receives; 
Whith off as dipt new force exerts, 
And in more vigorous curls reverts. 
So when to earth Alcides flung 

The huge Antzus, whence he ſprung, 
From every fall freſh ſtrength he gain'd, 


The baffled Goblin grows perplex'd, 


The more he tries, the more he fails; 
Nor charm, nor. art, nor force avails. 
But all concur his ſhame to ſhow, 

And more exaſperate the foe. 

And now he penſive turns and ſad, _ 
And looks like melancholic mad. | 
He rolls his eyes now off, now on 
That wonderful phenomenon. 
Sorretimes he twiſts and twirls it round, 
Then, pauſing, meditates profound: 


Nor what it ſhould be can deviſe: 

For never was yet wool or feather, 

That could ftand buff againſt all weather 
And unrelax'd, like this, refit | 
Both wind and rain, and ſnow and miſt. 
What ſtuff, or whence, or how twas made, 


He nothing knew; but, tohis coſt, _ 
Knew all his fame and labour loſt. 


*Tis ſaid, he bluſh'd ; "tis ſure, he ſwore 
Not all the wiles that hell could batch 


Defeated thus, thus diſcontent, 

Back to the man the Dæmon went: 

4 J grant,” quoth he, 4 our contract null, 
« And give you a diſcharge in full. 

cc But tell me now, in name of wonder, 

c (Since I ſo candidly knock under) , 
« What is this thing? whera could it grow 
6 Pray take it—'tis in ſtatu quo. 8 
« Much good may't do you; for my part 
ec I waſh my hands of 't from my heart. 


c In truth, Sir Gablin or Sir Fairy,“ | Shi 
Replies the lad, “ you're too ſoon weary To 
«© What, leave this trifling taſk undone- | 


cc Alas! were this ſubdued, thou dſt find 
Millions of more ſuch ſtill gs b 
Which might employ, ev'n to eternity, 
fraternity. 
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THE 


PEASANT IN SEARCH, OF HIS HEIFER. 


A TALE AFTER M. DE LA FONTAINE. 


Ir ſo befel: a ſilly ſwain gd 
Had ſought his heifer long in vain; 

For wanton ſhe had friſking ſtray d, 

And left the lawn, to 'ſeek the ſhade. 

Around the plain he rolls his eyes, 

Then to the wood in haſte he hies; 

Where, ſingling out the faireſt tree , 

He climbs, in hopes to hear or ſee. 
Anon, there chanc'd that way to paſs 

A jolly lad and buxom laſs: | 

The place was apt, the paſtime pleaſant z 

Occaſion with her forelock preſent z 

The girl agog, the gallant ready; 

So lightly down he lays my lady. 

But ſo ſhe turn'd, or ſo was laid, 

That ſhe ſome certain charm's diſplay d, 

Which with ſuch wonder truck his fight 

(With wonder, much; more with delight) 

That loud he cry'd in rapture, What ? 

e What ſee I, gods! What ſee I. not !”? 

But nothing nam'd; from whence tis gueſs'd, 

"Twas more than well could be exprefs'd. 
The clown aloff, who lent an ear, 

Straight ſtopt him ſhort in mid career; 

And louder &ry'd, 66 Ho! honeſt friend, 

6 That of thy ſeeing ſeeſt no end; 

6 Doſt ſee the heifer that I ſeek ?_ 

« If doſt, pray be ſo kind to ſpeak.” - 


HOMER'S HYMN 
TO. VENUS. 


GING, Muſe, the force and all-informing fire, 
Of Cyprian Venus, goddeſs of deſire: 
Her charms th* immortal minds of gods can move, 
And tame the ſtubborn race of men to love. 
The wilder herds, and ravenous beaſts of prey, 
Her influence feel, and own her kindly ſway. 
Thro' pathleſs air, and boundleſs ocean's ſpace, 
She rules the feather'd kind and finny rack; 
Whole nature on her ſole” ſupport depends, 
And far as life exiſts, her care extends. 

Or all the numerous hoſt of gods above, 
But three are found inflexible to love. 
Blue-cy'd Minerva free preſerves her heart, 
A virgin unbeguil'd by Cupid's art: 
In ſhining arms the martial maid delights, 
O'er war preſides, and well-diſputed fights ; 
With thirſt of fame ſhe firſt the hero fir'd, 
And firſt the {kill of uſeful arts inſpir'd ; 
Taught artiſts firſt the carving tool to. wield, 
Chariots with braſs to arm, and form the fenceful 


>, ſhield: 
She firſt taught modeſt maids in early bloom, 
To ſhun the lazy life, and ſpin, or ply the loom, 
Diana next the Paphian queen defies : 
Her ſmiling arty and proffer'd friendſhip flies: 


She loves, with well-mouth'd hounds and cheerful 
horn, : h g 
Or ſilver- ſounding voice, to wake the morn, 


deer; | | 
To draw the bow, or dart the pointed ſpear, 
Sometimes, of gloomy groves the likes the ſhades, 
And there of virgin-nymphs the chorus leads ; 
And ſometimes ſeeks the town, and leaves the plains, 
Ard loves ſociety where virtue reigns. 
The third celeftial poweraverſe to love 
Is virgin Veſta, dear to mighty Jove; 
Whom Neptune ſought to wed, and Pheebus woo'd ; 
And both with fruitleſs Jabour long purſu'd. 
For ſhe, ſeverely chaſte, rejected both, 
And bound her purpoſe with a ſolemn oath, 
A virgin life inviolate to lead; 


She fwore, and Jove aſſenting, bow'd his head. 


But fince her rigid choice the joys deny'd 
Of nuptial rights; and bleſſings of a bride, 


High on a throne ſhe ſits amidft the ſkies, 
And firſt is fed with fumes of ſacrifice ;. 
For holy rights to Veſta firſt are paid, 
And on her altar firſt-fruit offerings laid; 
So Joveordain'd in honour of the maid. 

Theſe are the powers above, and only theſe, 
| Whom Love and Cythefea's art diſpleaſe; 
Of other 'beings, none in earth or ſkies 
Her force reſiſts, or influence denies. 
With eaſe her charms the thunderer can bind, 
And captivate with love th' almighty mind: 
Ev'n he, whoſe dread commands the gods obeys 
Submits. to her, and owns ſuperior ſway. ' 
Enſlav'd'ta mortal beauties by her power, 
He oft deſcends, his creatures to adore z 
While to conceal the theft from Juno's eyes, 
Some well-difſembled ſhape the god belies. 
Juno, his wife and ſiſter, both in place 
And beauty firſt among th* ethereal race 
Whom, all tranſcending, in ſuperior worth, 
Wiſe Saturn got, and Cybele brought forth: 
| And Jove, by never-erring counſel ſway'd, ® 
The partner of his bed and empire made. 

But Jove at length, with juſt reſentment fir'd, 
The laughing queen herſelf with love inſpir'd. 
Swift through her veins the ſweet contagion ran, 
And kindled in her breaſt defire of mortal man; 


| That ſhe, like other deities, might prove 


| The pains and pleaſures of inferior love; 

And not inſultingly the gods deride, 

Whoſe ſons were human by the mother's fide : 

Thus, Jove ordain'd, ſhe now for man ſhould burn, 

And bring forth mortal offspring in her turn. 
Amongſt the ſprings which flow from Ida's head, 

His lowing herds the young Anchiſes fed; 


} Whoſe godlike form and face the ſmiling queen 


Beheld, and lov'd to madneſs, ſoon as ſeen: 

To Cyprus ſtraight the wounded goddeſs flies, 
Where Paphiantemples in her honour riſe, 

And altars ſmoke with daily ſacrifice. 

Soon as arriv'd, ſhe to. her ſhrine repair'd, 

Where entering quick, the ſhining gates ſhe barr'dz 


The ready Graces wait, her baths prepare, 


And oint with fragrant oils her flowing hair, 


An flowing hair around her ſhoulders ſpreadgg, 


And all adown ambrofial odour ſheds. 


3 


To wound the mountain boar, or rouſe the woodland 


The bounteous Jove with gifts that want ſupply'd. 0 
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492 CONGR E V 
Laſt, in tranſparent robes her limbs they fold, 
Enricb'd with ornaments of pureſt gold; 

And, thus attir'd, her chariot the aſcends, 
And, Cyprus left, her flightto Troy ſhe bends. 

On Ida fhe alights, then ſeeks the ſeat, 
Which lov'd Anchiſes choſe for his retreat; 
And cver as the walk*d through lawn or wood, 
Proniiſcyous herds of beaſts admiring ſtood 
Some humbly follow, while ſome fawning meet, 
And lick the ground, and crouch beneath her feet. 
Dogs, lions, wolves, and bears, their eyes unite, 
And the ſwift panther ſtops to gaze with fixed delight, 
For every glance ſhe gives ſoft fire imparts, 
Enkindling ſweet defire in ſavage hearts, | 
Inflam'd with love, all ſingle out their mates, 
And to their ſhady dens each pair retreats. 

- Meantime the tent ſhe ſpies ſo much deſir'd, 
Where her Anchiſes was alone retir'd ; 
Withdrawn from all his friends and fellow- ſwains, 
Who fed their flocks beneath, and ſought the plains; 
In pleaſing ſolitude the youth ſhe found, + 
Intent upon his lyre's harmonious ſound. 

Before his eyes Jove's beauteous daughter toad, 
In form and dreſs, a huntreſs of the wood; 

For, had he ſeen the goddeſs undiſguis'd, - ; 
The youth with awe and fear had been ſurpris'd, 
Fix'd he beheld her, and with joy admir'd 
Jo ſee a nyrpph fo bright, and fo attir'd: 

For from her flowing robe a luſtre ſpread, 

As if with radiant flames the were array'd ; 

Her hair in part diſfclos'd, and part conceal'd, 

Jn ringlets fell, or was with jewels held; | 
With various gold and gems her neck was grac'd, 

And orient peails heav'd owher panting breaſt; 
Bright as the. moon ſhe ſhove, with ſilent light, 
And charm'd his ſenſe with wonder and delight. 

Thus while Anchiſes gaz'd, through every vein 

A thrilling joy he felt, and pleafing pain: | 
At length he ſpake All hail, celeſtial fair! 

„Who humbly doſt to viſit earth repair. 

4% Whoe er thou art, deſcended from above, 

4% Latona, Cynthia, or the Queen of Love; 

„ All hail! all honqur ſhall to thee be paid; | 
« Orart thou Themis? or the blue-ey'd maid ? 
40 Or art thou faireſt of the Graces three, 

4% Who with the gods ſhare metal ? 

«6 Or elſe, ſome nymph, the guardian af theſe woods, 
% Theſe caves, theſe fruitful hills, or cryſtal floods; 
% Whoe'er thou art, in ſome conſpicuous field, 

„I tothy honour will an altar build, 

% Where holy offerings I'll each hour prepare, 

44 O prove but thou propitious to my prayer! 

«© Grant me among the Trojan race to prove 
LA patriot worthy of my country's love 3 
4% Bleſs'd in myſelf, I beg I next may be 
«c Bleſs'd in my children and poſterity ; 

«« Happy in health, longlet me ſee the ſun, 
And, lov'd by all, late may my days be done.“ 
He ſaid. ſove's beauteous daughter thus reply'd, 5 
Delight of human kind, 1hy ſex's pride 
4% Honour'd Anchiſes, you behold in me 
«6 No goddeſs bleſs'd with immortality z - 

«< But mortal I, of mortal mother came, 

«6 Otreus my father (you have heard the name). 

i 


% Ti Ooddeſz of Equity and Right. + Pallas. | 
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„Who rules the fair extent of Phrygia's lands, 
6 And all her towns and fortreſſes commands. 
When yet an infant, 1 to Troy was brought, 

* There was I nurs'd, and there your language 

taught ; F 

Then wonder not, if, thus inſtructed young, 

I, like my own, can ſpeak the Trojan tongue, 

In me, one of Diana's nymphs þehold ; 

Why thus arriv'd, I ſhall the cauſe unfold, 

As late our ſports we practisꝰd on the plain, 

1 and my fellow-nymphs of Cynthia's train, 
Dancing in choiusy. and with garlands crown'd, 
And by admiring crowds encompaſs'd round, 

Lo! hovering e'er my head I ſaw the god 

Who Argus flew, and bears the golden rod ; 

Sudden he ſeis'd, then bore me from their ſight, 

Cutting through liquid air his rapid flight : 

O'er many ſtates and peopled towns we paſs'd, 
& Ober hills and vallies, and o'er deſarts waſte; 
% Ofer barren moors, and o'er unwholeſome fens, 
„ And woods where beaſts inhabit dreadful dens. 


La) 
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6c 


18 hrough all which pathleſs way our ſpeed was ſuch, 


We ſtopt nat once the face of earth to touch. 
6 Meantime he told me, while through air we fled, 
« That Jove ordain'd 1 ſhould Anch iſes wed, 5 
6 And with illuſtrious offspring bleſs his bed, 

% This ſaid, and pointing to me your abode, | 
6 To heaven again up- ſoar d the wift · wing d Cod. 

1 Thus of neceſſity, to you I came, oy 
« Unknown, and loſt, far from my native home. 


But I conjure you, by the throne of Joye, 


« By all that's dearto you, by all yuu love, 
By your good parents (for no bad could e'er 
% Produce a ſon ſo graceful, good, and fair), 
«© That you no wiles employ to win my heart, 
* But let me hence an untouch'd maid depart 3 
% -Inviolate and guiltleſs of your bedy - + 
Let me de to your houſe and mother led. 
Me to your father and your brothers ſhow, 
And our alliance firſt let hard allow : 
Let me be known, and my condition own'd, 
And no unequal match I may be found. wy 
6 Equality to them my birth may claim, | 

“ Worthy a daughter's or a fiſter's name, 
de Thcugh for your wife of tao inferior fame. 
Next, let ambaſſadors to Phrygia haſte, 

To tell my father of my fortunes paſt, 

And eaſe my mother in that anxious ſtate 
Of doubts and fears, which cares for me create. 
They in return, ſhal! preſents bring from thence 
Of rich attire, and ſums of gold immenſe: 

6 You in peculiar ſhall with gifts be grac d, 

£6 In price and beauty far above the reſt. 

« This done, perform the rights of nuptial lovey 
Grateful to men below, and gods above. 

She ſaid, and from her eyes thot ſubtile fires, 
Which to his heart inſinuate deſires. 

Reſiſtleſs love inyading thus his breait, 
Th' panting youth the ſmiling queen addreſs d. 

* Since mortal you, of mortal mother ae 
« And Otreus you report your father's name + 
e And ſince th' immortal Hermes from above; 
«© To execute the dread commands of Jove, : 
£ Your wondrous beauties hither has convey d, 


« A nuptial life with me henceforth to lead: 
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« Know, now, that neither gods nor men _—_ 


ow'r 5 
« One a to defer the happy hour ; 
« 'This inſtant will I ſeize upon thy charms, 
« Mix with thy ſoul, and melt within thy arms: 
« Tho' Phœbus, arm'd with his unerring dart, 
« Stood ready to transfix my panting heart; 
« Tho' death, tho' hell, in conſequence attend, 
« Thou ſhalt with me the genial bed aſcend.” 

He ſaid, and ſudden ſnatch'd her beauteous hand; 
The goddeſs ſmil'd, nor did th* attempt withſtand : 
But fix'd her eyes upon the hero's bed, 

Where ſoft and filken coverlets were ſpread, 
And over all a counterpane was plac'd, 

Thick ſuwn with furs of many a ſavage beaſt, 
Of bears and lions, heretofore his ſpoil ; 
And ſtill remain'd the trophies of his toil. 

Now to aſcend the bed they both prepare, 
And he with eager haſte diſrobes the fair. 

Her ſparkling necklace firſt he laid aſide; 
Her bracelets next, and braided hair untied 
And now, his buſy hand her zone unbrac'd, 
Which girt her radiant robe around her waiſt ; 
Her radiant robe, at laſt, aſide was thrown, 
Whoſe roſy hue with dazzling luſtre ſhone. 

The Queen of Love the youth thus diſarray d, 
And on a chair of gold her veſtments laid, 

Anchiſes now (fo Jove and fate ordain'd) 

The ſweet extreme of ecttaſy attain'd 3 

And mortal he, was like th' immortals bleſs'd, 
Not conſcious of the goddeſs he poſleſs'd. 

But when the ſwains their flocks and herds had 
fed, 8 

And from the flow'ry field returning, led 
Their ſheep to fold, and oxen to the'ſhed ; 

In ſoft and pleaſing chains of ſleep profound, 
The wary goddeſs her Anchiſes bound: 

Then gently riſing from his fide and bed, 
n all her bright attire her limbs array'd. 

And now her fair crown'd head aloft ſhe rears, 
Nor more a mortal, but herſelf appears : 

Her face refulgent, and majeſtic mien, 
Confeſs'd the goddeſs, love's and beauty's queen. 

Then thus aloud ſhe calls. “ Anchilcs, wake; 
„Thy fond repoſe and lethargy forſake : 

* Look on the nymph who late from Phrygia came, 
© Behold me well—ſay, if I ſeem the ſame.” “ 
At her firſt call the chains of ſleep were broke, 

And, ftarting from his bed, Anchiſes woke : 

but when he Venus view'd without diſguiſe, 

Her ſhining neck beheld, and radiant eyes; 

Aw'd and abaſh'd, he turn'd his head afide, 
attempting with his robe his face to hide. 

Confus'd with wonder, and with fear oppreſs'd, 
In winged words he thus the queen addreſs d. 

> * When firſt, O goddeſs, - I thy form beheld, 
f Whoſe charms fo far humanity excell'd 

N To thy celeſtial power my vows I paid, 

* And with humility implor'd thy aid: 

a But thou, for ſecret cauſe to me unknown, 

- Didſtthy divine immortal tate diſown. 

a But now, I beg thee by the filial love 

5 _ to thy father, ZEgis-bearing Jove, 

- ompaſſion on my human ſtate to ſhow z 

- Nor let me lead a life infirm below: | 
5 2 me from the woes which mortals wait, 
Kor let me ſhare of men the common fate: 
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“ Since never man with length of life was bleſt, 
Who in delights of love a deity poſſeſs'd."” 

To him Jove's beauteous daughter thus reply d; 
«© Be bold, Anchiſes; in my love conſide: 

«© Nor me, nor other god, thou needſt to fear, 
% For thou to all the heav'nly race art dear. 

* Know, from our loves thou ſhalt a ſon obtain, 
«© Who over all the realm of Troy ſhall reign; 
From whom a race of monarchs ſhall deſcend, 
And whoſe poſterity ſhall know noend. 

To him thou ſhalt the name ÆEneas give; 

As one, for whoſe conception I muft grieve, 
Oft as I think he toexiſt began | 

«« From my conjunction with a mortal man." 

But Troy, of all the habitable earth, 

To a ſuperior race of men gives birth; 
Producing heroes of th' ethereal kind, 
And next reſembling gods in form and mind. 

From thence great Jove to azure ſkies convey'd, ' 
To live with gods, the lovely Ganymede. 
Where by th' immortals honour'd,” (ſtrange to ſee l) 
The youth enjoys a bleſs'd eternity. | 
In bowls of gold he ruddy nectar pours, 

And TJove regales in his unbended hours. 

Long Cid the king, his fire, his abſence mourn, 
Doubtful by whom, or where, the boy was borne z * 
Till Jove, at length, in pity of his grief, 
Diſpatch'd Argicides to his relief; 

And more, with gifts to pacify his mind, * Pp 
He ſent him horſes of a deathleſs kind, 

Whoſe feet outſtript, in ſpeed the rapid wind: 1 
Charging withal ſwift Hermes to relate ö 

The youth's advancement to a heav'nly ſtate; 
Where all his hours are paſt in circling joy, 

Which age can neber decay, not death deſtroy. 
Now, when this embaſly the king receives, 


No more for abſent Ganymede he grieves 

The pleaſing news his aged heart revives, ; 

And with. delight his ſwift-heel'd ſteeds he drives. 

«© But when the gold-enthron'd Aurora made 

© Tithonus partner of her roſy bed, 

( Tithonus too was of the Trojan line, 

«© Reſembling gods in face and form divine) 

« For him ſhe trait the Thunderer addreſs'd, 

«© That with perpetual life he might be bleſs'd : F 

«< Jove hear'd her pray*r, and granted her requeſt. 

« But ah! how raſh was ſhe, how indiſcreet ! 

© The moſt material bleſſing to omit ; 

«© Neglecting, or not thinking to provide, 

© That length of days might be with ſtrength ſup- 

plied 3 ; 

& And to her lover's endleſs life, engage 

C An endleſs youth, incapable of age. . 

4 But hear what fate befell this heav'nly fair, 

In gold enthron'd, the brighteſt child of air. 

46 Tithonus, while of pleafing youth poſſeſs'd, 

« Is by Aurora with delight careſs'd ; 

« Dear to her arms, he in her court red s, 

Beyond the verge of earth, and ocean's utmoſt 
4 tides. 8 k 

«© But when ſhe ſaw grey hairs begin to ſpread, 

« Deform his beard, and diſadorn his head, 

c The goddeſs cold in her embraces grew, 

« His arms declin'd, and from his bed withdrew 5 

c Yet ſtill a kind of nurſing care ſhe ſnow d, 


66 And fond ambroſial, and rich clothes beſtow's 3 


* 
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4 But when of age he felt the ſad extreme, 

«© And ev'ry nerve was ſhrunk, and limb was lame, 
«© Lock'd in a room her uſeleſs ſpouſe ſhe left, 

4 Of youth, of vigour, and of voice bereft, 

« On terms like theſe, I never can deſire 

« Thou ſhouldſt to immortality aſpire. 

& Couldſt thou indeed, as now thou art, remain, 
& Thy ſtrength, thy beauty, and thy youth retain, 
4. Couldſt thou for ever thus my huſþand prove, 
4] might live happy in thy endleſs love; 

4 Nor ſhould I &er have cauſe to dread the day, 
«© When I muſt mourn thy loſs and life's decay. 
<< But thou, alas | too ſoon and ſure muſt bend 

cc Beneath the woes which painful age attend; 
cc Inexorable age ! whoſe wretched ſtate | 
46 All mortals dread, and all im mortals hate. 

6 Now, know, I alſo muſt my portion ſhare, 

& And for thy ſake reproach and ſhame mult bear, 
4 For I, who heretofore ir chains of love 

£ Could captivate the minds of gods above, 

& And force them, by my all-ſubduing charms, 
« To ſigh and languiſh in a-woman's arms: 
4 Muft now no more that pow'r ſuperior boaſt, 
4 Nor tax with weakneſs the celeſtial hott ; 

4 Since I myſelf this dear amends have made, 
4 And am at laſt by my own arts betray d. 

4% Erring like them, with appetite deprav'd, 
© This hour, by thee, I have a ſon conceiv'd; 
< Whom hid beneath my zone, I muſt conceal, 
6 Till time his being and my ſhame reveal. 

„Him ſhall the nymphs who theſe fair woods 


adorn, 
4 In their deep boſoms nurſe, as ſoon as born; 
4 I hey nor of mortal nor immortal ſeed 
4 Are ſaid to ſpring, yet on ambroſia feed, 
« And long they live, and oft in chorus join 
c With gods and goddeſſes in dance divine. 
c Theſe the Sileni court; theſe Hermes loves, 
«© And their embraces ſecks in ſhady groves. 
6 Their origin and birth theſe nymphs deduce 
6 From common parent earth's prolific juice; 


24 


| *© Whole growth, duration, 


brow, 
% Or ample-ſpreading oaks at once they grow ; 
„All have their trees allotted to their care, . 
and 
2 0 8 85 they 
But holy are theſe groves by mortals held 
«© And therefore by the ax are never fell'd. ; 
*© But when the fate of ſome fair tree draws nigh, 
6 It firſt appears to droop, and then grows dry ; 6 
“% Ihe bark to crack and periſh next is ſeen, ; 
And laſt the boughs it ſheds, no longer green 
And thus the nymphs expire by like degrees, 
66 3 and die coæval with their trees. 
© Theſe gentle nymphs, by my perſualio 
& Shall in their — — cſs Oy fon; 32 
« And "_ his cheeks with youth's firit bluſes 
Slow, 
To thee the ſacred mails the boy ſhall ſhow. 
More to inſtruQt thee, when five years ſhall end, 
© I will again to viſit thee deſcend, 
Bringing thy beauteous ſon to charm thy ſight, 
*© Whoſe godlike form ſhall fill thee with delight; 
Him will I leave thenceforward to thy care, 
„And will that with him thou to Troy repair: 
66 There, if inquiry ſhall be made, to know 
«© To whom thou doſt ſo bright an offspring owe; 
«© Be ſure, thou nothing of the truth detect, 
© But ready anſwer make as ] direct. 
% Say of a ſylvan nymph the fair youth came, 
And Calycopis call his mother's name. 
For ſhouldit thou boaſt the truth, and madly own 
© That thou in bliſs hadſt Cytherea known, 


“ Jove would his anger pour upon thy head, 
* And with avenging thunder ftrike thee dead. 


© Now all is told thee, and juſt caution giv'n, 

„Be ſecret thou, and dread the wrath of heav'n.“ 
She ſaid, and ſudden ſoar'd above his fight, 

Cutting through liquid air her heay'nward flight. 
All hail, bright Cyprian queen! thee firſt I praiſe, 


Then to ſome other pow 'r transfer my lays, 
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ANUS ! great leader of the rolling year, 
Since all that's paſt no vows can e'er reſtore, 
But joys and griefs alike, once hurtied o'er, 
No longer now deſerve a ſmile or ter; 
Cloſe the fantaſtic ſcenes - but grace 
Wich brighteſt aſpects thy fore-face, 
While Time's new offspring haſten to appear. 
With lucky omens guide the coming hours, 
Command the the cireling ſeaſons to advance, 
And form their renovated dance, 


Wich flowing pleaſures fraught, and bleſs'd by 


friendly powers, 


Thy month, O Janus! gave me firſt to know 
A mortal's trifling cares below; 
My race of life began with thee. 
Thus far from great misfortunes free, 


| Contented, I my lot endure, 


Nor Nature's rigid oy Eg 
Nor ſpurn at common ills in vain, _ 
Which folly cannot ſhun, nor wiſe reflection cure. 


But, oh more anxious for the year to comes 
I would foreknow my future doom. 


' Then tell me, Janus, canſt thou ſpy 


vents that yet in embryo lie, 
. I in Time's myſterious womb ? 
Tell tne—nor ſhall I dread to hear 
A thouſand accidents ſevere; _ 
T'11 fortify my ſoul the load to bear, 


If love rejected adds not to its weight, n 
To finiſh me in woes, and cryſh me down wich fates 


“ With lofty firs which grace the mountain's 


Thou f 
Conſpic 
To thee 
To rule 


To Gl 


Witt 
And let 
Let no j 


Throug 
While: 


But if the goddeſs, in whoſe charming eyes, 
More clearly written than in Fate's dark book, 
My joy, my grief, my all of future fortune lies; 
If ſhe muſt with a leſs propitious look 
Forbid my humble ſacrifice, 
Or blaſt me with a killing frown 3 
If, Janus, this thou ſeeſt in ſtore, 
Cut ſhort my mortal thread, and now 
Take back the gift thou didſt beſtow ! 
Here let me lay my my burden down, 
And ceaſe to love in vain, and be a wretch no more. 


— 


- 


1 * 


Ax ODE To THE SUN, 
ron THENE W YE AR, 1707. 


« Augur, & fulgente decorus arcu 

«© P/æbus acceptuſque novem Camœnis, 

1 Nui ſalutari levat arte feſſos 

c Cor poris artus: 

« Alterum in luſtrum meliuſque ſemper py 


6 Proroget æ duemm. - oR. 


I. ö 
BEGIN, celeſtial fource of light, 
To gild the new-revolving ſphere 3 
And from the pregnant womb*"of night, 
Urge on to birth the infant year. 
Rich with auſpicious luſtre riſe; , 
Thou faireſt regent of the ſkies, 
Conſpicuous with thy ſilver bow! | 
To thee, a god, *twas given by Jove 
To rule the radiant orbs above, 
To Gloriana this below. 
II. 

With joy renew thy deſtin'd race, 
And let the mighty months begin : 
Let no ill omen cloud thy face, 
Through all thy circle ſmile ſerene. . 
While the tern miniſters of fate 
Watchful o'er pale Lutetia wait, 
To grieve the Gaul's perfidious head; 

he Hours, thy offspring heavenly fair, 
Their whiteſt wings ſhould ever wear, 
And gentle joys on Albion ſhed. 


III. 

When Ilia bore the future fates of Rome, 

the long honours of her race began, 
Thus, to prepare the graceful age to come, 
They from thy ſtores in happy order ran, 
Heroes elected to the liſt of fame 
Fir d the ſure columns of her rifing ſtate 3 
Lill the loud triumphs of the Julian name 
Render'd the glories of her reign complete, 
en year advanc'd a rival to the reſt, 


comely Tu of war, and great atchievements 


I. 
Senn, Phebus, for thy ſearching eye 
y ſearching e 
Say Rome the darling child of fate, 
en nothing equal here could vie 
e @rength with her imperious ate 3 


» If high virtues there did reign 
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Exalted in a nobler ſtrain, / 

Than in fair Albion thou haſt ſeen 3 

Or can her demi-gods compare 

Their trophies for ſucceſsful war, 

To thoſe that riſe for Albion's Queen ! 
| II | 


When Albion firſt majeſtic ſhew'd 

High o'er the circling ſeas her head, 

Her the great Father ſmiling view'd, | 

And thus to bright Victoria ſaid : :. 
Mindful of Phlegra's happy plan, 
On which, fair nymph, you fix'd my reign, 
This iſle to you ſhall ſacred be; 1 


{| Her hand ſhall hold the rightful ſcale, 


And crowns be vanquith'd, or prevail, 
As Gloriana ſhall decree. ; 
EE III. * 
Victoria, triumph in thy great increaſe ! 
With joy the Julian ſtem the Tyber claims z 
Young Ammon's might the Granic waves confeſs 3 
The Heber had a Mars, a Churchill Thames. 


Roll, ſovereign of the ſtreams ! thy rapid tide, | 


And bid thy brother floods revere the Queen, 

Whoſe voice the hero's happy hand employ'd _ 

To ſave the Danube, and ſubdue the Seine; 

And, boldly juſt to Gloriana's fame, 

Exalt thy ſilver urn, and Nen, homage claims 
=D I. TOO 


Advanc'd to thy meridian height, 
On earth, great God of day, look down: 


Let Windſor entertain thy fight, 


Clad in fair cmblems of renown: 
And whilſt in radiant pomp appear 
The names to bright Victoria dear, 
Intent the long proceſſion view: 
Confeſs none worthier ever wore 
Her favours, or was deck'd with more, 
Than ſhe confers on Churchill's brow. 
II. 

But oh! withdraw thy piercing rays, 
The nymph anew begins to moan, _ 
Viewing the mnch-lamented ſpace, 
Where late her warlike William ſhone + 
There fix'd by her officious hand, 
His ſword and ſceptre of command, 
To deathleſs fame adopted, reſt ; 
Nar wants there to complete her woe, 
Plac'd with reſpectful love below, 
The ftar that beam'd on Glouceſter's breaſt. 

III. a 

O Phebus! all thy ſaving power employ, 
Long let our vows avert the diſtant woe, 
Ere Gloriana re-aſcends the ſky, | 
And leaves a land of orphans here below ! 
But when (ſo Heaven ordains !) her ſmiling ray 
Diftinguiſh'd o'er the balance ſhall preſide, 
Whilſt future kings her ancient ſceptre ſway, 
May her mild influerce all their councils guide g 
To Albion ever conſtant in her love, 


Of ſovereigns here the beſt, the brighteſt tar above, 
I 


For lawleſs power, reclaim'd to right, 
And virtue rais'd by pious arms, 
Let Albion be thy fair delight, 
And ſhield her ſafe from threaten'd harms ; 
Wich flowers and fruit her boſom fill, 


Let laurel riſe on every hill, 
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Freſh as the firſt on Daphne's brow : 
Inſtruct her tuneful ſons to ſing, 
And make each vale with Pans ring, 
To Blenheim and Ramilia due. 
II. 

Secure of bright eternal fame, 
With happy wing the Theban ſwan 
Towering from Piſa's ſacred ſtream, 


Inſpir'd by theq the ſong began: 
Through deſat of unclouded night, 
When he harm eus took his flight, 


The gods d the ſounding ſpheres 2 

Still Envy darts rage in vain, | 

The luſtre of hi worth to tain, 

He growing whiter with his years. 
„ | 


But, Phabus, god of numbers, high to raiſe 
The honours of thy art, and heavenly lyre, 
What Muſe is deftin'd to our ſovereign's praiſe, 
Worthy her acts, and thy informing fire ? 

To him for whom this ſpringing laurel grows, 
Eternal on the topmoſt heights of fame, 
Be kind, and all thy Helicon diſcloſe ; 
And all intent on Gloriana's name, 
Leet filence brood o'er ocean, earth, and air, 
As when to victor Jove thou ſung'> the, giants war. 


In fure records each ſhining deed, 
When faithful Clio ſets to view, | 
Poſterity will doubting read, 

And ſcarce believe her annals true: 
The Muſes toil with art to raiſe 
Fictitious monuments of praiſe, ' 
When other actions they rehearſe : 
But half of Gloriana's reign, 
That fo the reſt may credit gain, 
Should paſs unregiſter'd in verſe. 

F II 


High on its own eftabliſh'd baſe 
Prevailing virtue's pleas'd to riſe ; 
Divinely deck'd with native grace, 

Rich in itſelf with ſolid joys ; 

Ere Gloriana on the throne, 

Quitting for Albion's reſt her own, 

In types of regal power was ſeen ; 

With fair pre-eminence confeſt, 

It triumph'd in a private breaſt, 

And made the Princeſs more than Queen. 


O Phcebus ! would thy godhead not refuſe 
This humble incenſe, on thy altar laid ; 
Would thy propitious ear attend the Muſe, 
That ſuppliant now invokes thy certain aid ; 
With Mantuan force I'd mount a ſtronger gale, 
And ſing the parent of her land, who ſtrove 
T* exceed the tranſports of her people's zeal, 
With acts of mercy, and majeſtic love; 

By fate, to fix Britannia's empire, given 
The guardian power of earth, and public care of 
heaven. . 


I. 

Then, Churchill, ſhould the Muſe record 
The conqueſts by thy ſword atchiev'd ; 
Quiet to Belgian ſtates reſtor'd, 

And Auſtrian crowns by thee retriev'd, 
Imperious Leopold confeſs'd 
His hoary majeſty diſtreſs d; 
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To arms, to arms, Bavaria calls, 
Nor with leſs terror ſhook his throne, 
Than when the riſing creſcent ſhone 
Malignant o'er his ſhatter'd walls. 
| oy 

The warrior led the Britons forth 
On foreign fields to dare their fate, 
Diftinguiſh'd ſouls of ſhining worth, 
In war unknowing to retreat: 
Thou, Phoabus, ſaw'ſt the hero's face, 
When Mars had breath'd a purple grace, 
And mighty fury fill'd his breaft ; | 
How like thyſelf, when to deſtroy 
The Greeks tnou didſt thy darts employ, 
Fierce with thy golden quiver dreſt ! 


Sudden, whilſt baniſh'd from his native land, 
Red wita diſhoneſt wounds, Bavaria mourn'd, 
The chief, at Gloriana's high command, 

Like a rous'd lion to the Maes return'd ; 

With vengeful ſpeed the Britiſh ſword he drew, 

Unus'd to grieve his hoſt with long delay; 

Whilſt wing'd with fear the force of Gallia flew 

As when the morning ſtar reſtores the day, 

The wandering ghoſts of twenty thouſand ſlain | 

Fleet ſullen to the ſhades from Blenheim's mournful 
plain. | 7 

8 I. : 

Britannia, wipe thy duſty brow, 

And put the Bourbon laurels un; 

To thee deliver'd nations bow, 

And bleſs the ſpoils thy wars have won. 

For thee Bellona points her ſpear, | 

And whilſt lamenting mothers fear, 

On high her ſignal torch diſplays; | 

But when thy ſword is ſheath'd, again 

Obſequious ſhe receives thy chain, 


And ſmooths her violence of face. 


II. 

Parent of arms! for ever ſtand 
With large increaſe of fame rever'd, 
Whilſt arches td thy ſaving hand 
On Danube's grateful banks are rear'd. 
Eugene, inſpir'd to war by thee, 
Auſonia's weeping ſtates to free, 
Swift on th' Imperial eagle flies; 


| Whilſt, bleeding, from his azure bed 


Th' aſſerted Iber lifts his head, 
And ſafe his Auſtrian lord enjoys. 
III 


Io Britannia ! fix d on foreign wars, 
Guiltleſs of civil rage extend thy name: 
The waves of utmoſt ocean, and the ſtars, 
Are bounds but equal to thy ſovereign's fame. 
With deeper wrath thy victor lion roars, 
Wide o'er the ſubject world diffufing fear, 
Whilſt Gallia weeps her guilt, and peace implores; 
So Earth, transfix d by fierce Minerva's ſpear, 
A gentler birth obedient did diſcloſe, 
And ſudden from the wound eternal olives roſe. 


J. 

When with eſtabliſn d freedom bleſs d, 
The globe to great Alcides bow'd, 0 
Whoſe happy power reliev'd th* oppreſs d 
From lawleſs chains, and check'd the proud; 
Mature in fame, the grateful gods 
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Receiv'd him to their bright abodes: 
Where Hebe crown'd his blooming joys 3 - 
Garlands the willing Muſes wove, - 
And each with emulation ſtrove 
J adorn the Churchill of the Kies. 
| . 

For Albion's chief, ye ſacred nine 
Your harps with generous ardopr ſtring, 
With Fame's immortal trumpet join, 
And ſafe beneath his laurel fing : 
When clad in vines the Seine ſhall glide, 
And duteous in a ſmoother tide, 
To Britiſh ſeas her tribute yield ; 
Wakeful at Honour's ſhrine attend, 
And long with living beams defen1 
From night, the warrior's votive ſhield. 

III. 

And, Woodſtock, let his dome exalt thy fame, 
Great o'er thy Norman ruins be reſtor'd ; 
Thou that with pride doſt * Edward's cradle claim, 
Receive an equal hero for thy lord: \ | 
Whilſt every column to record their toils 
Eternal monuments of conqueſt wears, 
And all thy walls are dreſs'd with mingled ſpoils, 
Gather'd on fam'd Ramillia and Poictiers, 
High on thy tower the grateful flag diſplay, 
Due to thy Queen's reward, and Blenheim's glorious 

day. : . 


— 


* The Black Prince. . 
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A PASTORA L, 
Lamenting the Death of the late 
MARQUIS OF BLANDFORD. 


SK not the cauſe why all the tuneful ſwains, 

Who us'd to fill the vales with tender ſtrains, 
In deep deſpair negle& the warbling reed, 

And all their bleating flocks refuſe to feed. 

Aſk not why greens and flowers ſh late appear 

To clothe the glebe, and deck the ſpringing year; 

Why ſounds the lawn with loud laments and cries, 

And ſwoln with tears to floods the rivulets riſe: 

The Fair Florelio now has left the plain, | 

And is the grief, who was the grace, of every Bri- 
tiſh Wann. « 

For thee, lov'd youth! on every vale and lawn, 
The nymphs and all thy fellow ſhepherds moan. + 
The little birds now ceaſe to ſing and love, ; 
Silent they fit, and droop in every grove: 

No mounting lark now warbles on the wing, 
Nor linnets chirp to cheer the ſullen he 7 
Only the melancholy turtles coo, f 
And Philomel by night xepeats her woe. 

o charmer of the ſhades! the tale prolong, 
Nor let the morning interrupt thy ſong : „ 
B ſoftly bag thy tender notes to mine, 
rgetting Tereus, make { 11 
Vor. Iv, 2 wy lorrows thine, 


oy 


| For thee the roſe put ſweeter purple on, 


| Sweet as the breath of Flora, when the lies 


| Yearly thy hearſe with garlands we'll adorn, 


| With treſhly bleeding purple Rains the ſea: 
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Now the dear youth has left the lonely plain, 
And is the grief, who was the grace, of every Bri- 
tith ſwain, = 
Say, all ye ſhades, where late he us'd to reſt, 
If e'er your beds with lovelier ſwain were preſt; 
Say, all ye ſilver ftreams, if eber ye bore 
The image of ſo fair a face before. 
But now, ye ſtreams, aſſiſt me whilſt I mourn, 
For never muſt the lovely ſwain return; 
And, as theſe flowing tears increaſe your tide, | 
O, murmur for the ſhepherd as ye glide : 
Be ſure, ye rocks, while I my grief diſcloſe, 
Let your ſad echoes lengthen out my woes: 
Ye breezes, bear the plaintive-accent on, .* 
And, whiſpering, tell the floods Florelio's gone 
For ever gone, and left the lonely plain, 
And.is the grief, who was the grace, of every Bri- 
tith ſwain. ; 
Ripe ſtrawberries for thee, and peaches Zrew, 
Sweet to the taſte, and tempting red to view. 


Preventing, by her haſte, the ſummer-ſun. 
But now the flowers all pale and blighted lie, 
And in cold ſweats of ſickly milde w die. 

Nor can the bees ſuck from the ſhrivel'd blooms 
ZEthereal ſweets, to ſtore their golden combs. 
Ott' on thy lips they would their labour leave, 
And ſweeter odours from thy mouth receive ; 


In jaſmine inades, and for young Zephyr ſighs. 

But now thoſe lips are cold ; relentleſs death 

Hath chill'd their charms, and ſtopt thy balmy 
: breath. | r 

Thoſe eyes, where Cupid tipp'd his darts with fire, 

And kindled in the coldeſt nymphs deſire, | 

* Robb'd of their beams, in everlaſting night 

Are clos'd, and give us woes as once delight: 

And thou, dear youth, halt left th lonely plain, 

And art the grief, who wert the grace, of every 

Britith ſwain. 
As in his bower the dying ſhepherd lay, 
The ſhegherd yet ſo young, and once ſo gay! 
The nymphs that ſwim the ſtream, and range the 
wood, ; 

And haunt the flowery meads, around him ſtood, - 

There tears down each fair cheek unbounded fell, 

And as he gaſp'd, they gave a ſad farewel, . 

Softly, they cry'd, as ſleeping flowers are clos'd 

By night, be thy dear eyes by death compos'd ; 

A gentle fall may thy young beauties have, 

And golden ſlumbers wait thee in the grave: 


And teach young nightingales for thee to mqurn z 
Bees love the blooms, the flocks the bladed grain, 
Nor leſs wert thou belov'd by every ſwain. 

Come, ſhepherds, come, perform the funeral due, 
For he was ever good and kind to you: 

On every ſmootheit b ech, in every grove, 

In weeping characters recoid your love. 

And as in memory of Adonis iJaing- e 
When for the youth the Syrian maids complain, 
His river, to record the guilty day, = 


So thou, dear Cam, contribute to our woe, 
And bid thy ſtream in plaintive murmurs flow: 


Thy head with thy own willow boughs adorn, 
And with thy tears ſupply the frugal urn, 
"31 : | 


— 
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The ſwains their ſheep, the nymphs ſhall leave che As when ſome cruel hind has borne away * 


lawn, 


And yearly vn their banks renew their m&an : 
His mother, while they there lament, ſhall be 
The queen of love, the lov'd Adonis he: 
On her, like Venus; all the Graces wait, 
And he too like Adonis in his fate! 
For freſh in fragrant youth he left the plain, 
And is the grief, who was the grace, of every Bri- 
tith ſwain egg 
No more the nymphs, that o'er the brooks preſide, 
Dreſs their gay beauties by the cryſtal tide, 
Nor fly the wintry winds, nor ſcorching ſun, 
Now he, for whom they trove to charm, is gone. 
. Of they beneath their reedy coverts ſigh'd, 
And look'd and long'd, and for Florelio/dy'd. - 
Of. him they ſang, and with ſoft ditties ſtrove 
To ſoeth the pleaſing agonies of love. 
But now taey roam, diſtracted with deſpair, 
And cypreſs, twin'd with mournful willows, wear. 
Thus, hand-in-hand, around his grave they go, 
And ſaffron-buds and fadirg lilies ſtrow, 
With ſprigs of myrtle mix'd, and ſcattering cry, 
So ſweet and ſoft the ſhepherd was! ſo ſoon decreed 
to die! 4 
There, freſh in dear remembrance of their woes, 
His name the young anemonies diſcloſe : 
Nor ſtrange they ſhould a double grief avow, 
Then Venus wept, and Paſterella now. 
Breathe ſoft, ye winds ! long let them paint the plain, 
Vuhurt, untouch'd by every paſſing ſwain. | 
And when, ye nymphs, to make the garlands gay, 
With which ye crown the Miſtreſs of the May, 
Ye ſhall theſe flowers to bind her temples take, 
O pluck them gently for Florelio's ſake ! 
And when through Woodſtock's green retreats ye 
ſtray, ; 
Or Althrop's flowery vales invite to play; 
O'er which young Pattorella's beauties bring 
Elyſium early, and improve the ſpring: 
When evening gales attentive ſilence keep, 
And heaven its balmy dew begins to weep, 
By the ſoft fall of every watbling ſtream, | 
Sigh Yeur (ad airs, and bleſs the ſhepherd's name: 
Ther: to the tender lu e attune your woe, 
While byac nths and myrtles round you grow. 
So may Sylvanus ever *tend your bowers, . _. 
And Zephyr bruſh the mildew from the flowers ! 
Bid all the ſwans from Cam and Iſis haite, 
In the melodious choir to breathe their laſt, 
O Colin, Colin, could I there complain 
Like thee, when young Philiſides was ſlain ! 
Thou ſweet frequenter of the Muſes* ftream ! 
Why have I not thy voice, or thou my theme ? 
Though weak my voice, though lowly be my lays, 
They ſhall be ſacred to the ſhepherd's praiſe ; 
To him my, voice, to him my lays belong, 
And bright Myrtilla now muſt live unſung : 
Even ſhe, whoſe artleſs beauty bleſs'd me more 
Than ever ſwain was bleſs'd by nymph before; 
While every tender figh to ſeal our bliſs es 
Brought a kind vow, and every vow a kiſs: 
Fair, chafle, and kind, yet now no more can move, 
So much my grief is ſtronger than my love: 
Now the dear youth has left the lonely plain, 
And is the grief, who was the grace, of every Bri- 


2 
2 


tiſn ſwain. ; 


=. 


\ 


The turtle's neſt, and made the young his prey, 
Sad. in her native grove ſhe ſits alone, 


Beneath a baleful yew does weeping lie; 
Nor can the fair the weighty woe ſuſtain, 


| But bends, like roſes cruſh'd with fallir g rain; 


Nor from the ſilent earth her eyes removes, 
That, weeping, . languiſh like a dying dove's, 
Not ſuch her lou (ſevere reverſe of fate) 
When little Loves in every dimple ſate; 

And all the Smiles delighted to reſort 

On the calm heaven of her ſoft cheeks to ſporti 
Soft as the clouds mild April eyenings wear, 


Which drop freſh flowrets on the youthful year. 


The fountain's fall can't lull her wakeful woes, 
Nor poppy-garlands give the nymph repoſe ; 
Through prickly brakes, and unfrequented groves, 


Oer hills and dales, and craggy cliffs, ſhe roves. 
And when ſhe ſpies, beneath ſome filent ſhade, 
The daiſies preſs'd, where late his limbs were laid, 


To the cold print there cloſe ſhe joins her face, 
And all with guſhing tears bedews the graſs. - 
There with loud plaints ſhe wounds the pitying ſkies, 


And, oh! return, my lovely youth, ſhe cries; 


Return, Florelio, with thy wonted charms # 


Fill the ſoft circle of my longing arm 


Ceaſe, fair affliction, ceaſe ! the lovely boy 

In Death's cold arms muſt pale and, breathleſg lie. 
The Fates can never change their firſt decree, 
Or ſure they would have chang'd this one for thee. 


| Pan for his Syrinx makes eternal moan, 


Ceres her daughter loft, and thou thy ſon. | 
'Thy ſon for ever now has left the plain, 


tiſn ſwain. 
Adieu, ye moſſy caves, and ſhady groves, 
Once hoppy ſcenes of our ſucceſsful loves: 
Ye hungry herds, and bleating flocks, adieu! 
Flints be your beds, and, browze the bitter yew» 
Two lambs alone ſhall be my charge to fecd, 
For yearly on his grave two lambs ſhall bleed. 
This pledge of laſting love, dear ſhade, receive; 
'Tis all, alas, a ſhepherd's love can give 
But grief from its own power will ſet me free, 
Will ſend me ſoon a willing ghoſt to thee : 


| Cropt in the flowery ſpring of youth, 1'l! go 


With, hafty joy to wait thy ſhade below: 

In ever-fragrant meads, and jaſmine-bowers, 
We'll dwell, and all Elyſium ſhall be ours. 
Where citron groves æthereal odours breatbe, 
And ftreams of flowing cryſtal purl beneath; 
Where all are ever young, and heavenly fair, 
As here above thy ſiſter Graces are. 


- 


AN. O p E. 


WHAT art thou, Life, whoſe ſtay we court? 
What is thy rival Death we fear? 

Since we're but fickle Fortune's ſport, 

Why ſhould we wiſtr t* inhabit here, 


And think the race we find ſo rough too ſhort ? | 


There hangs her wings, and murmurs out her mdan; 
So the bright ſhepherdeſs, who bore the boy, 


And is the grief, who was the grace, of every Bii- 
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| = l 
While in the womb we forming lie, 
While yet the lamp of life diſplays 


A doubtful dawn with feeble rays, 
New iſſuing from non- entity; 


The ſhell of fleſh pollutes with fin — 
Its gem, the ſoul, juſt enter'd in 
And, by tranſmitted vice defil'd, \ 


'The fiend commences with the child. 


In this dark region future fates are bred, 
And mines of ſecret ruin laid: 
Hot fevers here long kindling lie, 
Prepar'd with flaming whips to rage, 
And laſh on lingering deftiny : 
Whene'er exceſs has fir'd our riper age, 
Here brood in infancy the gout and ſtone, 
Fruits of dur fathers? follies, not our own. 
Ev'n with our nouriſhment we death receive, 
For here our guiltleſs mothers give 
Poiſon for food when firſt we live. 
Hence noiſome humours * ſweat through every pore: 
And blot us with an undiftinguiſh'd ſore : 
Nor, mov'd with beauty, will the dire diſcaſe 
Forbear on faultleſs, forms to ſeize ; 
But vindicates the good, the gay, 
The wiſe, the young, i:s common prey. 
Had all, conjoit' d in one, had power to ſave, 
The Muſes had not wept o'er Blandford's grave. 
a V wes 


IV. 
The ſpark of pure æthereal light 
That actuates this fleeting frame, 
Darts through the cloud of fleſh a fickly flame, 
And ſeems a glow-worm in a winter- night. 
But mam would yet look, wondrous wiſe, 
And equal chains of thought deviſe; 
Intends his mind on mighty ſchemes, 
* Refutes, defines, confirms, declaims z 
And diagrams he draws, t' explain 
The learn'd chimeras of his brain 
And, with imaginary wifdom proud, 
Thinks on the goddeſs while he clips the cloud. 
i RS 


Through Error's mazy grove, with fruitleſs toil, 
Perplex'd with puzzling doubts we roam; 
Falſe images our ſight begyuilcg. | 
But ſtill we ſtumble through the gloom, 

And ſcience ſeek, which Kill deludes the ming, 
Yet, more, enamour'd with the race, 

With diſproportion'd ſpeed we urge the chace : 

In vain I the various prey no boynds reſtrain ; 

Fleeting it only leaves, t' increaſe our pain, 

A cold unſatisfying ſcent behind. 13 

VI. | 
Yet, gracious God! preſumptuous man 
Wich random gueſſes makes pretence 
To ſound thy ſearchleſs providence 
From which he firſt beg m: 
Like hooded hawks we blindly tower, 

And circumſcribe, with faney'd laws, thy power. 
Thy will the rolling orbs obey, | 
The moon, preſiding o'er the ſea, 

Governs the waves with equal ſway : 
But man perverſe, and lawleſs Kill, 


2 The mall-pox. 


| 1s Lznorance at beſt, and often worſe. 


Ff NOW has th' Almighty Father, ſeated high 
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- » Boldly runs counter to thy will 
Thy patient thunder he defies; 
Lays down falſe principles, and moves 
By what his vicious choice approves; To 
And, when he's vainly wicked, thinks he's wiſe, 
VII. 
Return, return, too long miſled! 
With filial fear adore thy God: 
Ere the vaſt deep of heaven was ſpread, - 
Or body firſt in 1pace abode, 
Glories ineffable adorn'd his head. 
Unnumber d ſeraphs round the burning throne, 
Sung to th* incomprehenfible Three-One: 
Let then his clemency did plezſe 
With lower forms t' augment his train, 
And made thee, wretched creature, Man, 
Probationer of happineſs. 
| VIII. 
On the vaſt ocean of his wonders here, 
We momentary bubbles ride, 
Till, cruſh'd by the tempeſtuous tide, 
Sunk in the parent flood we diſappear: 
We, who ſo gaudy on the waters ſhone, 
Proud, like the ſhowery bow, with beauties not o 
own, 


„ ft 
But, at the ſignal given, this earth and ſea 

| Shall ſet their ſleeping vaſſals free; 

And the belov'd of God, a 

n The Faithful, and the juſt, 

Like Aaron's choſen rod, 

, Though dry, ſhall bloſſom in the duſt: 
Then, gladly bounding fidm their dark reſtraints, 

The ſkeletons ſhall brighten into ſaints, 

And, from mortality refin'd, ſhall. riſe 

To meet their Saviour coming in the ſkies. 
Inſtructed then by intuition, we 

Shall the vain efforts of our wiſdom ſee 

N Shall then impaxtially confeſs 

Our demonſtration was but gueſs; 

That Knowledge, which from human reaſon flows, 

Unleſs Religion guide its courſe, * | 
And Faith her ſteady mounds oppoſe, 
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I 


In ambient glories, from th' eternal throne 
Vouchſaf'd compaſſion; and th' afflictive power. 
Has broke, whole iron ſceptre long had bruis'd, 
The groaning nations. Now. returning Peace, 
Dove-ey'd, and rob'd in white, the bliſsful land 
- Deigns to re-vifit 3 whilſt beneath her ſteps 
The ſoii, with civil ſlaughter oft? manur d, 

- Pours forth abundant olives. Their high tops 
| The 9 7 exulting o'er thy fall, 
8112 5 
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Whoſe ſteel from the tall monarch of the grove 
Sever'd the regal honours, and up tore 
The ſcions blooming in the parent ſhade. 

When vehicled in flame, thou ſlow didſt paſs 
Prone threugh the gates of night, the dreary realms 
With loud acclym receiv'd thee. Tyrants old 

-(Gigantic forms, with human blood beſmear'd) 
Roſe from their thrones ; for thrones they ſtill poſſeſs, 
Their penance and their guilt: Art thou, they cry, 
O emulous of our crimes, here doom'd to reign 
Aſſociate of our woe? Nor com'ſt thou girt 
With livery'd ſlaves, or bands of warrior knights, 
Which ert before thee ſtood, a flattering crowd, 

/ Obſervant of thy brow ; nor hiceling quirgs 
Attempering to the harp their warbled airs, 

Thy panegyric chaunt ; but, huſh'd in death, 

Like us thou ly'ſt unwept; a corſe obſcene 
With duſt, and preying worms, bare and deſpoil'd 
Of ill- got pomp We hail thee our compeer! 

How art thou with diminiſh'd glory fall'n 

From thy proud zenith, ſwift as meteors glide _ 

' Aſlope a fummer-eve! Of all the ſtars . 

Titled the firſt and faireſt, thou didſt hope 

To ſhare divinity, or haply more, 

Elated as ſupreme when o'er the North 

Thy bloody banners ſtream'd, to rightful kings 
Portending ruinous downfall z wondrous low, 
Opprobrious and deteſted art thou thrown, 
Diſrob'd of all thy ſplendors : round thee ſtand 
The ſwarming populace, and with fix'd regard 
Eyeing thee pale and breathleſs, ſpend their rage 
In taunting ſpeech, and jovial aſk their friends, 
Is this the Mighty, whoſe imperious yoke 

We bore reluctant, who to deſert wilds * 

And haunts of ſavages transform'd the marts, 
And capital cities raz*d, pronouncing thrall 

Or exile on the peerage ? How becalm'd 

The tyrant lies, whoſe noſtrils us'd to breathe 
Tempeſts of wrath, and ſhook eftabliſh'd thrones ! 

In ſolemn ſtate the bones of pious kings, 

| Gather'd to their great fire's, are ſafe repos'd 
Beneath the weeping vault: but thou, a branch 
Blaſted and curs'd by Heaven, to dogs and fowls 
Art doom'd a banquet 3 mingling ſome remains 
With criminals unabſolv'd; on all thy race 
Tranſmitting guilt and vengeance. From thy domes 
Thy children ſkulk erroneous and forlorn, 

Fearing perdition, and for mercy ſue 

With eyes uplift, and tearful. From thy ſeed 
The ſceptre Heaven reſumes, by thee uſurp'd 
By guile and force, and ſway'd with lawleſs rage, 
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VERS ES on Tu UNION. 


HE Gaul, intent on univerſal ſway, 

Sees his own ſubjecte with conſtraint obey z 
And they who moſt his riſing beams ador'd, 
Weep in their chains, and with another lord. 
But, if the Muſe not uninſpir'd preſage, 
33 ſhall triumpt o'er oppreſſive rage: 

is power ſhall be reclaim'd to righttul laws, 

And all, like Savoy, ſhall deſert his cauſe, — 


n 


* 


| So when to diſtant vales an eagle ſteers, 


His ſierceneſs not diſarm'd by length of years; 
From his ſtretch'd wing he ſees the feathers fly, 
Which bore him to his. empire of the ſky, 
Unlike, great Queen, thy Reps to deathleſs 
fame; 1 


[O beſt, O greateſt of thy royal name 


Thy Britons, fam'd for arts, in battle brave, 
Have nothing now to eenſure, or to crave: 
Ev'n Vice and factious Zeal are held in awe, 
Thy court a temple, ang thy life a law. — 
When edg'd with terrors, by thy vengeful hand 
The ſword is drawn to gore a guilty land; 
Thy mercy cures the wound thy juſtice gave, 
For *tis thy lov'd prerogative to fave: ” © 
And Victory, to grace thy triumph, brings 
Palms in her hand, with healing in her wings. 
But as mild heaven on Eden's op'ning gems 
Beſtow'd the balmieſt dews, and brighteſt beams: 
So, whilſt remoteſt climes thy influence ſhare, 
Britain's the darling object of thy care: 
By thy wiſe councils, ang reſiſtleſs might, 
Abroad we conquer, and at home unite : 
Before thou bid'ſt the diſtant battles ceaſe, 
Thy piety cements domeſtic peace; 
Impatient of delay to fix the ſtate, 
Thy dove brings olive ere the waves abate. 
Hail, happy ſiſter-lands! for ever prove 
Rivals alone in loyalty and love; g 
Kindled from heaven, be your auſpicious flame 


As laſting, and as bright, as Anna's fame! 


And thou, fair northern 
toil, 

With us divide the danger, and the ſpoil: 

When thy brave ſons, the friends of Mars avow'd, 

In ſteel around our Albion ſtandards crowd; 

What wonders in the war ſhall now be ſhown 

By her who fingle ſhook the Gallic throne! _ 

The day draws nigh, in which the warrior- 
| queen 5 

Shall wave her union-eroſſes over the Seine: 

Rous'd with heroic warmth unfelt before, 


nymphs, partake our 


| Her lions with redoubled fury roar ; 


I, 
And urging on to fame, with joy behold 
The woody walks in which they rang'd of old. 
O Louis, loug the terror of thy arms 
Has aw'd the continent with dire alarms 3 
Exulting in thy pride, with hope to ſee 
Empires and ftates derive their power from 
thee 3 . 

From Britain's equal hand the ſcale to wreſt, 
And reign without a rival o'er the welt: 
But now the laurels, by thy rapine torn * 
From Belgian groves, in early triumphs borne 5 
Wither'd and leafleſs in thy winter ſtand, 
Expos'd a prey to every hoſtile hand : 
By ſtrange extremes of deſtiny decreed 
To flouriſh, and to fall with equal ſpeed. 

So the youug gourd, around ' the prophet's 

| head f 5 3h 

With ſwift increaſe her fragrant honours ſpread; 
Beneath the growing ſhade ſecure he ſate, 
To ſee the towers of Ninus boy to fate: . 
But, curs'd by Heaven, the greens began to 


fade, 
And, ſickening, ſudden as they roſe, decay d. 
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CUPID AND HYMEN. 


5 5 
COD reſign'd to Sylvia's cafe 

His bow and quiver ſtor'd th darts; 
Commiſſioning the matchleſs fair 
To fill his ſhrine with bleeding hearts. 


His empire thus ſecur'd, he flies 
To ſport amid th* Idalian grove 3 
Whoſe feather'd choirs proclaim'd the joys, 


And bleſs'd the pleaſing power of love. 


The god their grateful ſongs engage, 

To ſpread his nets which Venus wrought : 
Whilſt Hymen held the golden cage, 

To keep ſecure the game they caught. 


The warblers, briſk with genial flame, 
Swift from the myrtle ſhades repair; 
A willing captive each became, 
And ſweetlier carol'd in the ſnare, 


When Hymen had receiv'd the prey, 
ToCytherea's fane they flew 

Rezardleſs, while they wing'd their way, 
How ſullen all the ſongſters grew. 


Alas! no ſprightly note is heard, 
But each with filent grief conſumes ; 
Though to celeſtial food preferr'd, 1 
They pining drop their painted plumes. 


Cupid, afflicted at the change, 
To beg her aid to Venus run; 

She heard the tale, nor thought it ſtrange, 
But, ſmiling, thus advis'd her ſon: 


Pleaſure grows languid with reſtraint, 
'Tis Nature's privilege to roam: 

If you'd not have your linnets faint, 
Leave Hymen with his cage at home, 


— 
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1 
OLVIA“s lewd, but looks devout, 

And ſeripture- proofs ſhe throws about 
When firſt you try to win her: | 
Pull your fob of guineas out; | 

Fee Jenny firſt, and never doubt 
To find the faint a ſinner. 
II 
Baxter by day is her delight : 
o chocolate muſt come in ſight 
0 fore two morning chapters: 
vt, leſt the ſpleen ſhould ſpoil her quite, 
* takes a civil friend at night 
Toraiſe her holy raptures. 


Thus oft we ſee a glow- worm ga 
At large her fiery tale diſplay, "+ 
Encourag'd by the dark : 
Ang yet the ſullen thing all day 
ug in the lonely thicket lay, 
And hid the native ſpark, 
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$1TTING BEFORE HER GLASS. 


RES 
80 ſmooth and clear the fountain was, 

In which his face Narciſſus ſpy'd, 
When, gaz ing in that liquid glaſs, 

He for himſelfdeſpair'd and dy'd : 
Nor, Chloris, can you ſafer ſee 
Your own perfections here than he. 

II. 

The lark before the mirror plays, 

Which ſome deceitful ſwain has ſet, 
Plegg'd with herſelfſhe fondly ſtays |, 

o die deluded in the net. 
Love may ſuch frauds for you prepare, 
Yourſelf the captive, and the ſnare. 
: III 


But, Chloris, whilſt you there review 
Thoſe graces opening in their bloom, 

Think how diſeaſe and age purſue, . 
Your riper glories to conſume. * 

Then fighing you would with your glaſs 

Could ſhew to ChloriSwhat ſhe was. 

IV. 

Let Pride no more give Nature law, 

But free the youth your power enſlaves: 

Her form, like yours, bright Cynthia ſaw, 
Reflected onthe cryſtal waves; 

Yet priz'd not all her charms above 

The pleaſure of Endymion's love. 


No longer let your glaſs ſupply 

Top juſt an emblem of your breaſt; 
Where oft' to my deluded eye 

Love's image boa appear d impreſt: 
But play'd ſo lightly on your mind, 
It left no laſting print behind. 


TO THE SAME, 


READING THE ART OF LOVE. 


WHILST Ovid here reveals the various artes 
Both how to poliſh and direct their darts, 

Let meaner beauties by his rule improve, . 

And read theſe lines to gain ſaccels in love: 

But Heaven alone, that multiplies our race, 

Has power t' increaſe the conqueſts ot your face. 

The Spring, before he paints g riſing flowers, 

Receives mild beams, and ſoft deſcendiag thowers 3 

But love blooms ever freſh bonv2th your charms, 


Though neither pity weeps, nor kindnets warms. 
The chiefs who doubt ſuccri>, ailert ir claim 

By ſtratagems, and poorly {tal a name 

The generous “ Son of jove, i” -- ts 

Made bleeding Victory t 2 

Like him reſiſtleſs, w e the feld, 

Love ſounds the fignal - 16 muſt yield. 
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THE FAIR NUN, 
| A TALE, 


8 e per ignes, 

& Fr gladios anſim eque ad hoc tamen ignibus ullis 

% Aut gladiis opus ef 3 opus eft mihi — TY 
| Zi Ovip. Met. Lib. viii. 


WE ſage Carteſians, who profeſs 
” Ourſelves ſworn foes to emptineſs, 
Aſſert that ſouls a tip-tde ſtand £ 
On what we call the Pineal Gland ; 
As weather-cocks on ſpiresare plac'd, 
To turn the quicker with each blaſt. 
This granted, can youthink itſtrange, 
We all ſhould be ſo prone to change; 
Ev*v from the go-cart till we wear 4 
A ſattin cap i; th* elbow chair? 
The follies that the child began, 
Cuſtom makes current in the man; 
And firm by livery and ſeiſin H 
Holds the fee · ſimple of his reaſon. 
But till the guſts of love we find 
Blow ſtrongeſt on a woman's mind; 
Nor need I learnedly purſue 
The latent cauſe, th effect is true, 
For proof of which, in manner ample, 
I mean to give you one example. 
Upon a time (for ſo my nurſe, 
| Heaven reſt her bones! began diſcourſe), 
A lovely nymph, and juſt nineteen, 
Began to languiſh with the ſpleen : 
She who had ſhone at balls and play 
In gold brocade extremely gay, 
All on a ſudden grew preciſe, 
Declaim'd againſt the. growth of vice, 
A Very prude in halfa year, 
And moſt bettey'd ſhe was fincere : 
Necklace of pearl no more ſhe wears, 
That's ſanctified to count her prayers : 
Venus, and all her naked Loves, 
The reformado nymph removes 
And Magaalen, with faintsand martyrs, 
Was plac'd in their reſpective quarters. 
Nor yet content, ſhe could not bear 
The rankneſs of the public air, 
IT 'was ſo infected with the vice. 
Of luſcious ſongs, and, lovers' ſighs: 
So muſt devoutly would be gone, 
And ftraight profeſs herſelf a Nun. 
A youth of breeding and addreſs, - 
And call him Thyrſis if you pleaſe, 
Who had ſome wealth to tecoqipenſe 
His lender dividend of ſenſe; 
Yet could with little thought and carg 
Write tender things to pleaſe the fair; 
And then ſucceſſively did grow 
From a half-wit, a ſiniſn'd beau! 
(For fops thus naturally riſe, 
As maggots turnto butterflies.) 
This ſpark, as ſtory tells, before 
Had held with madam an amour, 
Which he reſolving to purſue, 
Exactly took the proper cue, 
And on the wings of love he flies 
To Laby Abbeis, in diſguiſe, 
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| And tells her he had brought thꝰ advowſon 


And riſe, and fight, and fall again: 
Love ſhould a bloody myrtle wear, 


Which others thought th' effects orzeal 


And burnt her pocket, as we ſay. 
+ She now invokes, to eaſe her ſoul, 


 F Yourcraz'd Monimias and Roxanas. 


The fiend (who never wants.addreſs 


. | Appearing, told her he perceiv'd 


; The critics muſt excuſe me now, 

They both were freed, no matter ham 

For when we epic writers uſe 

Machines to diſengage the Muſe, 

We're clean acquit-of all demands, ; 
j The matter's left in abler hands; | 
And if they cannot looſe the knot, 

Should we be cenſuy'd ? I think not. 


| Amidſt a moonleſs ſtormy night, 


ON'S'POEMS. 


Of ſoul and body to diſpoſe on. ; 
Old Sanctity, who nothing fear'd 
In petticoats, without a beard, 

Fond of a proſelyte, and fees, 
Admits the fox among the geeſe. 

Here duty, wealth, and honour prove, 
Though three to one, too weak for love; 
And to deſcribe the war throughout, 
Would make a glorious piece no doubt, 
Where moral virtues might be ſlain, + 


And, like Camilla, fierce and fair, 

The Nun ſhould charge.—But I forbear. 
All human joys, though ſweet in taſting, 
Are ſeldom (more's the pity) laſting : ' 
The nymph had qualms, her cheeks were pale, 


But ſhe, poar ſhe, began to doubt, 
(Beſt knowing what ſhe'd been about) 
The marriage earneſt-yenny lay, 


The dagger and the poiſon'd bowl; 
And ſelf-condemn'd for breach of vow, 
To loſe her life and honour too 
Talk'd in as tragical a ftrain, as 


But as ſhein her cell lay ſighing, 
Diſtracted, weeping, drooping, dying, 


| To ſuccour damſels in diſtreſs). 


| The fatal cauſe for which ſhe griev'd z + 
But promis*d her en cavalier, 

She ſhould be freed from all her fear, 

And with her Thyrſis lead a life 

De void of all domeſtic ſtrife, 

If ſhe would fign a certain ſcrawl—. 

| Aye, that ſhe would if that was all. 

She ſign, and he engag'd to do 

' Whate'er ſhe pleas'd to ſet him to. 


The ſcene thus aker'd, both were gays. 


| For pomp and pleaſures who but they, 


Who might do every thing but pray? 
Madam in her gilt chariot flaumed, 


And Pug brought every thing ſhe wanted; 


A fave devoted to her will: _ 
But women will be wavering till. 


Ev'n vice without variety FE | FR 
Their ſqueamiſh appetites will cloy : . 
And having ſtolen from Lady Abbeſs = 
One ot our merry modern Rabbies, Thee? 
She found a trick ſhe thought would paſs, = Pong 
And prove the devil but an aſs. Paula 
| His next attendance happen'd right The w 


{ 
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When madam and her ſpouſe together 
Gueſs'd at his coming by the weather. 
He came: To- night, ſays he, I drudge 
To fetch a heriot for a judge, 5 
A gouty nine- i' th hundred nave; 
But, madam, do you want your ſlave ? 
I need not preſently be gone, 
Becauſe the doors have not done. 
A roſy vicar and,a quack 
Repuls'd me in my laſt attack: 
But all in vain, for mine he is; 
A fig for both the faculties. 

The dame produc'd a ſingle hair, 
But whence it came I cannot ſwear 5 
Yet this I will affirm is true 
It curl'd like any bottle ſcrew: _ 
Sir Nic, quoth ſhe, you know us all, 
We ladies are fantaſtical : 
You ſee this hair Ves, madam—Pray * 
In preſence of my huſband ſtay, 
And make it ſtraight: or elſe you grant 
Our ſolemn league and covenant 
Is void in law.—It is. I ownit : 
And ſo he ſets to work upon it. 

He tries, not dreaming of a cheat, 
If wetting Would not do the feat: 
And 'twas, in truth, a proper notion, 
But {till it kept th* elaſtic motion. 
Well! more ways may be found than one 
To kill a witch who will not drown. 

if I, quoth he, conceive its pature, 
This hair has floüriſh'd nigh f water: 
'Tis criſp'd with cold, perhaps, and then 
The fire will make it ſtraight again. 
In haſte he to the fire applies it, 
And turns ĩt round and round, and eyes it. 
Heigh jingo, worſe than twas before ! 
The more it warms, it twirls the more. 
He ſtamp'd his cloven foot, and chaf d; 
The huſband and the lady laugh'd. 

Howe'er he fancied ſure enough 
He ſhould not find it hammer-proof. 
No Cyclops e'er, at work was warmer, 
At forging thundex-bolts or armour, 
Than Satan was; but all in vain; 
Ag in he beats.—It curls again! 
At length he bellow'd in a rage, 
This hair will take me up an age. 

take an age! the huſband ſwore, 

s! Betty has five hundred more. 
More ! take your bond, quoth Pag; adieu, 
Tis loſs of time to ply for you. 


, 
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AN EPISTLE 
TO MR. SOUTHERN E. 


FROM KENT, JANUARY 28, 1710-11. 


BOLD is the Muſe to leave her humble cell, 
7 And fing to thee, who know'ſt to ſing fo well: 
ee! who to Britain {till preſerv'ſt the crown, 
And mak'f her rival Athens in renown. - 
Could Sophocles behold in mournful ſtate 
© weeping Graces on Imoinda wait; 


et e 


3 
* * 


lor hear thy Iſabella's moving moan, 


Diſtreſs“d and loſt for vices not her own; 
If envy could permit, he'd ſure agree, 


So full, fo fair, thy images are ſhown, 

He by thy penciF might improve his own. 
There was an age (its memory will laſt !) 

Before Italian airs debauch'd our taſte, 

In which the ſable Muſe with hopes and fears 

Eill'd every breaſt, and every eye with, tears. 

But where's that art which all our paſſions rais'd, 

And mov'd the ſp̃rings of Nature as it pleas'd? 

Our poets only practiſe on the pit 

With florid lines, and trifling turns of wit. 

Howe er tis well the preſent times can boaſt 


The race of Charles's reign not wholly loſt. 


Thy ſcenes, imrijattal in their worth, ſhall ſtand 

Among the choſen claſſics of our land: 

And whilft our fans are by tradition taught 

How Barry ſpoke What thou and Otway wrote, 

They'll think it praiſe to reliſh and repeat, 

And own thy works inimitably great. 
Shakeſpeare, the genius of our iſle, whoſe mind 

(The univerſal mirror of mankind) 


Expreſs d all images, enrich'd the ſtage, 


But ſometimes ſtoop'd to pleaſe a barbarous age: 


When his immortal bays began to grow, 


Rude was the language, and the humour low : 
He, like the God of Day, was-atways bright, 
But rolling in itstourſe, his orb of light 

Was ſully'd, and obſcur'd, though ſoaring high, 
With ſpots contracted from the nether ſky. - 
But whither is v adventurous Muſe betray d? 
Forgive her rah, venerable hade 


May ſpring with urple flowers perfume thy urn, 
And Avon with +is greens thy grave adorn; 


Be all thy faules, whatever faults there be, 
Imputed to the tines, and not to thee. 

Some ſci ons ft from this immortal root, 
Their tops much lower, and leſs fair the fruit: 
Johnſon the .ribucc of my verſe might claim, 


But, like the ra ant twins thzt g'ld the ſphere, 
Fletcher and Bezthmont next in pomp appears 


The firſt a fruitfll vine, in blouming pride, 


Had been by ſuperfluity deſtroy'd, 
But that his friend, judiciouſly ſevere, 
Prun'd the luxuriant boughs with artful care; 


On various ſouriding harps the Muſes play d; 


And ſung, and quaff d their nectar in the ſhade. 
Few moderns in the liſts with theſe may ſtand, 

For in thoſe days were giants in the land: 

Suffice it now by lineal right to claim, 

And bow with filjal awe to Shakeſpeare's fame; 

The ſecond honours are a glorious name. 

Achilles dead, they found no equal lord 

To wear his armour, and to wield his ſword. 

An age moſt odious and accurs'd enſu'd, 
Diſcolour'd with a pious monarch's blood; 
Whoſe fall when: firſt the tragic Yrgin ſaw, 

She fled and left her province to the law. 

Her merry ſiſter till purſu'd the game, 

Her garb was alter'd, but Her gifts the ſame. 
She firſt reform'd the muſcles of her face, 

| And learnt the ſolemn ſcrew for ſigns of grace; 


To write by nattire were to copy thee : 5 
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Had he got ſtrove to blemiſh. Shakeſpeare's name. 
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Then circumcis'd her locks, and jorm'd her tone, 
By humming to a tabor and a drone; x 

Her eyes ſhe diſciplin'd preciſely right, 

Both when to wink, and how to turn the white: 
'Thus baniſh'd from the ſtage, ſhe gravely next 
Aſſum'd a cloak, and quibbled o'er a text. * 

But when, by miracles of mercy ſhown, + 
Much-ſuffering Charles regain'd his father's throne ; 
When peace and plenty overflow'd the land, 
She ſtraight pull'd off her ſatin cap and band ; 
Bade Wycherley be bold in her defence, 

With pointed wit, and energy of ſenſe: 0 
Etherege and Sedley join'd him in her cauſe, 
And all deſerv'd, and all receiv'd, applauſe. 

Reſtor'd with leſs ſucceſs, the Tragic Muſe 
Had quite forgot her ſtyle by.long diſuſe ; | 
She taught her Maximins to rant in rhyme, 
Miſtaking rattling nonſenſe for ſublime z 
Till witty Buckingham reform'd her taſte, 

And ſneering ſham'd her into ſenſe at laft. 

But now relaps'd, ſhe dwindles to a ſong, 

And weakly warbles on an eunuch's tongue; 
And with her minſtrelſy may ſtill remain, 
Till Southerne court ber to be great again. 
Perhaps the beauties of thy Spartan dame, 
Who (long defrauded of the public fame) 
Shall, with ſuperior majeſty avow'd, 
Shine like a goddeſs breaking from a cloud; 
Once more may reinſtate her on the ſtage, 
Her action graceful, and divine her rage. 

Arts have their empires, and, like other ſtates, 
Their riſe and fall are govern'd by the fates: 
They, when their period's meaſur'd out by time, 
Tranſplant their laurels to another clime. 

The Grecian Muſe once fili'd with loud alarms 
The court of heaven, and clad the gods in arms 
The trumpet filent, humbly ſhe eſſay d 

The Doric reed, and ſung beneath the ſhade ; 
Extoll'd a frugal life, and taught the ſwains 
T' obſerve the ſeaſons, and manure the plains ; 
Sometimes in warbled hymns ſhe paid her vow, 
Or wove Olympic wreaths for Theron's brow 
Sometimes on flowery beds ſhe lay ſupine, _ 
And gave ker thoughts a looſe to love and wine; 
Or, in her ſable ſtole and buſkins dreſs'd, - 
Shew'd vice enthron'd, and virtuous kings oppreſs'd. 

The nymph Mill fair, however paſt her bloom, 
From Greece at length was led in chains to Rome: 
Whilſt wars abroad, -and civil diſcord reign'd, 
Silent the beauteous captive long remain'd ; + 


That interval employ'd her timely care . 


To ſtudy, and refine the language there. 
She views with anguiſh on the Roman ſtage 
The Grecian beauties weep, the warriors rage: 
But moſt thoſe ſcenes delight th' immortal maid, 
Whith Scipio had revis'd, and Roſcius play'd. 
Thence to the pleadings of the gown ſhe goes 
(For Themis then could ſpeak in poliſh'd proſe): 
Chaam'd at the bar, amid th* attentive throng, 
She bleſs'd the Syren-power of 'Tully's tongue. 
But when, Octavius, thy ſucceſsful ſword 
Was ſheath'd, and univerſal peace reſtor d, 
Fond of a monarch, to the court ſhe came, 
And choſe a numerous choir to chant his fame, 
Firſt from the green retreats and lowly plains, 
Her Virgil ſoar' d ſublime in epic ſtrains z 

' 
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His theme ſo glorious, and his flight fo true, 

She with Mzonian garlands grac'd his brow ; 

Taught Horace then to touch the Leſbian lyre, 

And Sappho's ſweetneſs join'd with Pindar's fire. 

By Cæſar's bounty all the tuneful train 

Enjoy'd, and ſung of Saturn's golden reign ; 

No genius then was left to live on praiſe, 

Or curs'd the barren ornament of bays; 

On all her ſons he caſt a kind regard, 

Nor could they write fo faſt as he reward. 

The Muſe, induſtrious to record his name 

In the bright annals of eternal fame, | 

Profuſe of favours, laviſh'd all her ſtore, 

And for one reign made many ages poor. 
Now from the rugged North unnumber'd ſwarms 

Invade the Latian coafts with barbarous arms; 

A race unpoliſh'd, but inur'd to toil, 


Rough as their heaven, and barren as their oil. 


Theſe locuſts every ſpringing art deſtroy'd, | 
And ſoft Humanity before them dy'd. * 
Picture no more maintain'd the doubtful ftrife 
With Nature's ſcenes, nor gave the canvas life: 
Nor ſculpture exercis'd her ſkill, beneath 

Her forming hand to make the marble breathe: 
Struck with deſpair, they ſtood devoid of thought, 
Leſs lively than the works themſelves had wrought. 
On thoſe twin- ſiſters ſuch diſaſters came, 
Though colours and proportions are the ſame 

In every age and clime; their beauties known 
To every language, and confin'd by none. 


But fate leſs freedom to the Muſe affords, . 


And checks her genius with the choice of words : 

To paint her thoughts, the diction _ be found 

Of eaſy grandeur, and harmonious ſound. 

Thus when ſhe rais'd her voice divinely great 

To fing the founder of the Roman ſtate ; 

The language was adapted to the ſong, . 

Sweet and ſublime, with native beauty ftrong : 

But when the Goths inſulting troops appear'd, 

Such diſſonance the trembling virgin heard! 

Chang'd to a ſwan, from Tyber's troubled ſtreams 

She wing'd her flight, and ſought the ſilver Thames. 
Long in the melancholy grove ſhe ſtaid, 

And taught the penſive Druids in the ſhade 

In, ſolemn and inſtraRive notes they ſung 

From whence the beauteous frame of nature ſprung) 


| Who poliſh'd all the radiant orbs above, 


And in bright order made the planets move 3 
Whence thunders roar, and frightful meteors fly, 
And comets roll unbounded through the {ky 
Who wing'd the winds, and gave the ſtreams to flow, 
And rais'd the rocks, and ſpread the lawns below 3 
Whence the gay ſpring exults in flowery pride, 
And autumn with the bleeding grape is dy'd; | 
Whence ſummer ſuns imbrown the labouring lain, 
And ſhivering winter pines in icy chains: 
And prais'd the Power Supreme, nor dar'd advance 
So vain a theory as that of Chance, : 

But in this iſle ſhe found the nymphs ſo fair, 
She chang'd her hand, and choſe a ſofter air, 
And Love and Beauty next became her care. 
Greece, her lov'd country, only could afford 
A Venus and a Helen to record ; 
A thouſand radiant nymphs ſhe here beheld, 4 
Who match'd the goddeſs, and the queen excell d. 


'd, 


Jo Granville his melodious Jute ſhe gave, 


: Whence bleeding Iber hopes around his head 
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I immortalize their loves ſhe long eſſay'd, 

But ſtill the tongue her generous toil betray'd. 
Chaucer had all that beauty could inſpire, 

And Surrey's numbers glow'd with warm defire : 
Both now are priz'd by few, unknown to moſt, 
Becauſe the thoughts are in the language loft. 
Even Spenſer? pearlsin muddy waters lie, 

Yet ſoon their beams attract the diver's eye: 

Rich was their imagery, till Time defac'd 

The curious works far Waller came at laſt. 
Waller, the Muſe with heavenly verſe ſupplies, 
Smooth as the fair, and ſparkling as their eyes; 
« All but the nymph that ſhould redreſs his wrong, 
& Attend his paſſion, and approve his ſong.” ' 
But when this Orpheus ſunk, and hoary age 
Suppreſs'd the lover's and the poet's rage, 


Granville, whoſe faithful verſe is beauty's ſlave ; 
Accept this gift, my favourite youth! ſhe cry'd, 
To ſound a brighter theme, and ſing of Hyde 
Hyde's and thy lovely Myra's praiſe proclaim, 
And match Carliſle's and Sacchariſſa's fame. 

O! would he now torſake the myrtle grove, 
And ſing of arms, as late he ſung of love! 
His colours and his hand alone ſhould paint 
In Britain's queen the warrior and the ſaint ; 
In whom conſpire, to form her truly great, 
Wiſdom with power, and piety with ſtate. 
Whilſt from her throne the ſtreams of juſtice flow, 
Strong and ſerene, to bleſs the land below; 
O'er diſtant realms her dreaded thunders roll, 
And the wild rage of tyranny control. 
Her power to quell, \and pity to redreſs, 
The Maeſe, the Danube, and the Rhine confeſs ; 


To ee freſh olive ſpring, and plenty ſpread ; 

And whilſt they ſound their great deliverer's fame, 

The Seine retires, and ſickens at her name. 

0 Granville! all theſe glorious ſcenes diſplay, 

Inſtruct fucceeding monarchs how to ſway 3 

And make her memory rever'd by all, 

When triumphs are forgot, and mouldering arches fall. 
Pardon me, friend! I own my muſe too free, 

To write ſo long on ſuch a theme to thee : 

To play the critic here—with equal right 

Bid her pretend to teach Areyll to fight; 

laſtruct th' unerring ſun to guide the year, 

And Harley by what ſchemes he ought to ſteer; 

Give Harcourt eloquence t' adorn the ſeal, 

Maxims of ſtate to Leeds, to Beaufort zeal ; 

Try to correct what Orrery ſhall write, 

And make harmonious St. John more polite z 

Teach law to Ifla for the crown's ſupport, 

And Jerſey how to ſerve and grace a court; 

Dickate ſoft warbling airs to Sheffield's hand, 

When Venus and her Loves around him ſtand 3 

In ſage debates to Rocheſter impart 

A ſearching head, and ever faithful heart; 

Make Talbot's finiſh'd virtue more complete, 

High without pride, and amiably great, | 
here Nature all her powers with fortune join'd, 


At once to pleaſe and benefit mankind. 

When cares were to my blooming youth unknown, | 
My fancy free, and all my hours my own 3 
I loy'd along the laureat grove to ſtray, | 


The paths were pleaſant, and the proſpect g 
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But now my genius finks, and hardly knows 

To make a couplet tinkle in the cloſe. 

Yet when you next to Medway ſhall repair, 

And quit the town to breathe a purer air; 

Retiring from the crowd to ſteal the ſweets 

Of eaſy life in Twyſden's calm retreats 

(As Terence to his Lælius lov'd to come, 

And in Campania ſcurn'd the pomp of Rome); 

Where Lambard, form'd for bufineſs, and to pleaſe, 

By ſharing, will improve your happineſs ; 

In both their ſouls imperial reaſon ſways, 

In both the'patriot and the friend diſplays 3 

Belov'd, and prais'd by all, who merit love and 
praiſe. 

With bright ideas there inſpir'd anew, 

By them excited, and inform'd by you, 


| I may with happier ſkill eſſay to ſing 


Sublimer notes, and ſtrike a bolder ſtring. 
Languid and dull, when abſent from her cave, 

No oracles of old the Sibyl gave, 

But when beneath her ſacred ſhrine ſhe ſtood, 

Her fury ſoon confeſs*d the coming god; g 

Her breaſt began to heave, her eyes to roll, 

And wondrous viſions fill'd her labonring ſoul. 


 ALETTER 
10 15 
KNIGHT OF THE SABLE SHIELD. 


cc 


Eabet Bibliopola Tryphon.” 
MazrT. Lib. iv. 


GIR Knight, who know with equal {kill 
To make a poem and a pill, 
"Twas my misfortune t'other night, 


| To be tormented with a ſpright. 


On either fide his head the hair 
Seem'd buſhing out, the top was bare; 
His garb antique, but on his face 
There reign'd a ſweet majeſtic grace; 
Of comely port, and in his hand 
He decent wav'd a laurel-wand. 
On the left foot (by which I found 
His name was on the ſtage renown'd) 
A ſock of curious ſhape he wore, - / 
With myrtle foliage flouriſh'd oer; 
A purple buſkin grac'd the right, 
And ſtrong he ſtep'd, yet lovely light. 
Thy friendly care, he cry'd, 1 crave 


To give me quiet in my grave: 


Tryphon conſtrains. me from the dead, 
A wizard whom i hate and dread ; 

By him to dangle on a poſt, 

I'm conjur'd up“ Alas, poor Ghoft !”? 
A pendulum I there am made, 


| To move the leaden wheels of trade. 


And while each little author ſtruts 
In calves-ſkin gilt, adorn'd with cuts; 
I, vouching, paſs 'em off as dear 


As any ſtaple-claſſic ware. 


Peers, parſons, cits, a motley tribe, 


Flock there to purchaſe, and ſubſcribe 
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While Tryphon, as the gudgeons bite, 
Chyckles to ſee them grow polite. 
For ends thus infamouſly low, 
It ſure wou'd ſeem as a- propos, 
For Dennis at Eis door to ſtand, 

With a good broomſtick in his hand. 
Then, Gould the chaps find ought amiſs, 
Or blame the price, the tragic Swiſs 
Might have his better parts emplay'd, 
To criticiſe them back and fide. 

Oris there none of all his race, 
Whoſe features would a ſign- board grace? 
Oft* in the wizard's cell I've ſeen 
A ſorrel man, of awkward mien, 
Prying with buſy leer about, 

As if he were the devil's ſcout. 

I ne'er was vers'd in modiſh vice, 
But ſure thoſe whoreſon gloating eyes 

. Have travell'd much on love affairs, 
Between the key-hole and the ſtairs. 

O cheat the gibbet of a ſign, ; 
And with his head commute for ne. 

When firſt J heard his damn'd intent, 
To Tryphon's bed by night 1 went ; 
Where he lay bleſt with dreams of gain, 
Furs, ſcarlet and a golden chain. 

O! take my wit, and ſpare my head, 
Urge not the wagsto ſneer, and jape us, 
Par as of old they us'd Priapus. 

But as a whelp ſtarts up with fear 

When a bee's humming at his ear: 
With upper lip elate, be grins, 
Whilſt round the little teazer ſpins; 
But when aloof in air it ſoars, 
He ſt:a'ght forgets th* alarm, and ſnores: 
So did his fellow-creature ſlight 
The fleeting vifion of the night. 
My prayers were loſt, though while I ſtay'd 
1 ſmelt they ſtrong impreſſions made. 

There is a Knight, who takes the field 
With Saxon pen, and ſable ſhield ; 
Who doubtleſs can relieve my ghoſt, 
And diſenchant me from the poſt. 
Then I could reſt as ſtill as thoſe 
Whom he has drudg'd to ſure repoſe 3 
As if he traded in the whole, 

And with the body kill'd the ſoul. 

To him for aid with ſpeed repair 

« But ſoft! I ſcent the morning air: 

Be mindful of my piteous plight, 

And to my cauſe engage the Knight, 
Now, gentle Sir, give ear to me, 

For I preſcribe without a fee; 

From Curll's remove the ſeat of war, 

Encamp an t'other fide the Bar: 

Level your eye at Tryphon's ſhop, 

Another epic at him pop; 

What though without repart it move, 

Like the ture darts of death or love? 

I know your powder is ſo ſtrong, 

No mortal ſ.gn can ſtand you long. 

But if by magic this oppoſe = 
The volley of your verſe and proſe ; 

I'll be your *ſquire, and firm ally, 
Write, crimp, and coax him up to buy; 


Not all the necromancerꝰ's art 


Will ſave it then, beſhrew his heart! 


What can ſupport a ſhop, or ſign, 
When twoſuch perilous wits combine ? 
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THE ELEVENTH BOOK 


OF HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK. - 
IN MILTON'S STYLE. 
do” Toth Orphean lyre, 
«© He ſung of Chaos and eternal night ; 
&< Taught by the heavenly Muſe to venture down 
« The dark deſcent, up to re-aſcend, 
« Though hard, and rare. 
| | PARADISE Los r, B. ii. 


WHEN ſpeeding ſea- ward, to the fleet we came 

That anchor'd nigh the coaſt, we launch'd our 
ſhip 

Into the ſacred deep: the maſt up-rear'd 

Bore every ſail expanded; whilſt aboard 

We ſtow?d devoted victims, and aſcen? 

The veſſel, inly griev'd, and ſilent ſhowers 

Fell from our drooping eyes. A friendly wind 

Circe the fair, of human race divine, | | 


| Propitious ſent; to ply the ſtruggling oar 


Small need remain'd, the freſhening gale ſuffic d 
Each bellying-canvas. On with ſpeed we fare 
Proſperous: and when the ſun careering prone 
Sunk to the weſtern iſles, and dewy ſhade 
Sabled the pole, we tilting o'er the waves 

On ocean's utmo& bound, approach the realms 
Unbleſs'd, where the Cimmerians darkling dwell 3 
(A lamentable race I) of heavenly light 
Unvifited, and the ſun's gladſpme ray. 

Mooring the veſſel on that dreary beach 

We take the deſtin'd ſheep, and flow ſojourn 
Along the mariſh, till the fated place 

We found, which Circe will'd we ſhould explore. 
Eurylochus and Perimedes guard 

The holy offerings; I meantime unſheath 

My faulchion, and prepare t'intrench the ground 
A cubit ſquare, and their oblations pour 

To reconcile the ſhades ; infuſing milk 

With honey temper'd ſweet, and bowls of muſt 
Pure from the melloweſt grape, with added ſtore 
Of water; and with flower of wheat beſtrow 
The mix'd ingredients : tothe feeble ghoſts 

Then vow'd, if Heaven to my dear native 
Should favour my return, a barren cow 

Of ſtatelieſt growth: and toth' oraculous * ſeer 
A ram of ſable fleece, the leading pride : 
Of all my flocks. Theſe ſolemn rites perform'd 
And yows prefer d, the deſtin'd ſheep I flew : 
Forth guſh'd the vital purple, and ſurcharg d 
The hollow'd trench; when lo! from the dun verge 


of Erebus, the ghoſts promiſcuous troop 


'Unnumber'd, youths and maidens immature 10 
Cropt in their ſpring, who wandering penſive wa 
The ſhortneſs of their date: trembling, and hoar 


# Tireſias. 
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Wich age, ſome ſlowly pace; others more fierce 
Array'd in arms, enſanguin'd o'er with wounds 
Receiv'd in battle, clamorous approach 
To drink the reeking gore. Shuddering and pale 
1 ſtood aſtounded, but with quick diſpatch 
Bade burn the ſacrifice, a grateful ſteam 
To Proſerpine, who there with Dis divides 
The regency of night : ſudden I wav'd | 
My glittering faulchion, from the ſanguine pool 
Driving th* unbody'd hoſt that round me ſwarm'd; 
Nor deign'd to let them fip, before I ſaw 
Th! oraculous ſeer. Foremoſt of all the crowd 
Elpenor came, whoſe unregarded corſe 
We left behind in Circe's ſumptuous dome, 
Unwept, unbury*d, eager to purſue 
Our voyage: Straight to tender pity mov'd, 
With words diſſolv'd in tears I cry'd, Relate, 
Elpenor, how theſe rueful thades you reach'd 
Sooner than I full-fſail*'d, He thus reply'd . 
In accents of much dolour: Me, O King! 
The miniſter of adverſe fate malign'd, | 
Unweeting of miſhap; and wrought my doom, 
Drench'd with exceſs of wine: prone from the top 
Of Circe's tower-I fell, and the neck-bones 
Disjointed dy*d. But to your pious care 
Suppliant, I beg by thoſe endearing names 
Of parent, wife, and ſon (though diſtant, dear 
To your remembrance), when you re-aſcend 
To Circe's bliſsful iſle, to my remains 
Discharge funercl rites; nor let me lie 
Unwept, unbury'd there, left Heaven avenge 
The dire neglect While the devouring flames 
Conſume my earthy, on the flagrant pile 
My armour caſt complete; then raiſe a tomb 
For my memorial on the foaming ſtrand; 
And on it place that oar which erſt I ply'd 
With my aſſociates. Penſive I rejoin, 
Poor Shade]! I'll pay the decent rights you crave. | 
While with the friendly phantom I maintain'd 
Such melancholy parley, with brandiſh'd ſteel 
Guzrding the goary pool, I through th? obſcure 
My * Mother view'd : her lineage ſhe deriv'd 
From Maia's wingy ſon, and ceas'd to breathe 
This vital air, fince I my legion led 
To waron llium. From my pitying eyes 
bundant ſorrow ſtreamꝰ d; but though regret 
\. ither'd my reſolution, from the pool 
1 made the dear maternal form recede, 
Till I ſhould learn from the grave Theban ſeer 
The ſum of fate The ſage at length advane d 
g a golden ſcepter, and began: 
Son of Laertes, what misfortunes dire 
Compel your progreſs from th' all- cheating ſun, 
And heavenly azure, in this ſeat of woe | 
0 roam among the dead? But from the pool 
Withdraw, and ſheath your faulchion, while I taſte 
That bloody beverage, then the Fates decreed 
Inſtant I'll utter. Sudden I withdrew, i 
Sheathing my faulchion whilſt he drank the gore; 
Then thus the ſeer pronounc'd the Fates decree, 
a What means may beſt befit your wiſh'd return, 
lluſtrious Greek! you'd know. The ſovereign 


< power 
hoſe ſtrong earth-ſhaking mace the floods reyere, 
"idious waits a time to wreak revenge 


. 5 # Antielea, 


For Polypheme, his ſon; whoſe viſual orb 
You late eclips'd with ever - during ſhade. 
Howe er you ſafe may voyage, and avoid 
Diſaſters various, if your mates refrain 
From facrilegious ſpoil, when ſafe they tread 


| Trinacria's herby ſoil : for there the flocks 


And herds of Phœbus o'er the verdurous lawn 
Browze fattening paſture (he the world's great eye 
Views all below His orient beam, nor aught 
Can ſhun his wakeful ear); with evil hand 

If them they ſeize, unerring I foretell 

An hideous wreck. Unequal to the ſtorm 

Your ſhip, deep in the nether waves ingulft, 
Shall periſh with her crew: you fhall regain 
The dry, without ſurviving friend to cheer 
Your pilgrim-ſteps: however late and hard, 
You (hall reviſit your lov'd natal ſhore, 
Tranſported in a veſſel not your own. 

Much of domeſtic damage, and miſrule, 

Will ſadden your return; for in your court 
Suitors voluptuous ſwarm : with amorous wiles 
Studious to win your confort, and ſeduce 

Her from chaſte fealty to joys impure, 

In bridal pomp; vain efforts! but they ſoon 


By ftratagem, or our puiſſant arm, 


To ruin are fore doom d. Then to a race 
Remote from ocean, who with ſayoury ſalt 
Ne'er ſeaſon their repaſt, nor veſſel view'd 
Furrowing the foamy flood with painted prow, 
And all her tackle trim, with ſpeed repair 
Carrying a taper oar; way-faring thus, 
One journeying obvious will miſname that oar 
A corn van; fix it there, and victims ſlay 
To Neptune reverent; from the fleecy fold 
A ram ſele& ; and from the beeves and ſwine, 
The choiceſt male entire, of either herd. 
Thence homeward haſte, and hecatombs prepare 
For the bright order of the gods, who reign 
Spher'd in empyreal ſplendors. White with years, 
The balm of life evaporating flow, | | 
At length,, when Neptune points the dart of 
death“, : | 
Without a pang you'll die, and leave your land 
With fair abundance bleſs d. In theſe fix'd laws 
Of fate repoſe affiance, and beware. 
I thus reply'd: In this authentic will 
Of fate, O Seer! I acquieſce; but lo! 
Penſive and ſilent, by the goary pool, 
Abides my mother's ſhade; nor me vouchſafes 
Language or look benign: Oh! tell me how 
She here may recognize me. He rejoin d; 
Whatever ghoſt by your permiſſion fips 


That ſacred purple, will to all your queſt 


Without deceit reply ; the reft withdraw 


At your ſtern interdict. This faid, the ſeer 


To the high capital of Dis retir'd. 
Meantime I firm abode, till the dear ſhade 
Had fip'd the ſacred purple; then her ſon 
Inſtant ſhe knew, and wailing thus began: 
My ſon! how reach'd you theſe Tartarean bounds, 
Corporeal ? Many a river interfus*'d, 
And guiphs unvoyageable, from acceſs 
Debar each living wight; beſides th? expanſe 
Of ocean wide to fail. Are you from Troy 
With your aſſociate peers but now return'd, 
Erroneous from your wife and kingdom till ? 
* He was killed with the bone of a ſea-turtle, 
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I thus: By ſtrong neceſſity conſtrain'd, 
Down to theſe nether realms I have preſum'd 
Anearthly gueſt, to hear my doom diſclos'd 
By ſage Tireſias; for ſince I led 
Aux liar bands, with Agamemnon leagu'd 
To war on lum, traverſing the main 
Through various perils, I have voyag'd far 
FEſtrang'd from Greece. But ſay by what diſeaſe, 

By flow conſumption through the gates of death 
Prone did you paſs; or by Diana's dart 
Transfix'd, a ſudden fate? My hoary fire ! 
Survives he? Is my blooming ſon poſſeſs'd 
Of my domain, or groans it now beneath 
Uſurping powers, who lord it uncontroll'd, 
Thoughtleſs of my return? My conſort dear 
Abides ſhe with my ſon, of all his rights 
A guardian regent ; or, no longer mine, | 
Hath ſhe been won to plight connubial vows ? 

The venerable ſhade thus anſwer'd mild: 

Still in your regal dome your ſpouſe abides 
Diſconſolate, 'with ever-flowing eyes 
Wailing your abſence; and your ſon poſſeſs'd 

Of principality, with his compeers, 
Bounteous of ſoul, free intercourſe maintains 
Of ſocial love. Beneath a ſylvan lodge, 

Far from the cheerful eps of men, your fire 
Lives inconſolable; on gorgeous beds, 

With rich embroidery ſpread, and purple palls, 
No more indulging ſweet repoſe; but clad 
In coarſe attire, couch'd with his village hinde 
On the warm hearth he ſleeps, when winter reigns 
Inclement, till the circling months return 
New-tob'd in flowering verdure : then, the vines 

High interwove a green pavilion form, 

Where pillow'd on the leaves he mourns for you 
Nocturnal; to th' unfriendly damp of age 
Adding corroſive anguith and deſpair. 

So periſh'd I with flow-conſuming pile! 

Me nor the ſilver- ſnafted goddeſs flew, 

Nor rack ing mal ady; but anxious leve 
Of my Ulyſſes on my v'tals prey d, 
And ſunk my age with ſorrow to the grave. 

* Sheceas'd: I thrice with filial fondneſs ftrave 

T' embrace the much-loy'd form, and thrice it fled, 
Deluſive as a dream. Anew with grief 
Heart-chill'd, I ſpake: Why, mother, will you fly 

Your ſen's incircling arms? O here permit 
My duteous love, and let our ſorrows flow 
Mingling in one full ſtream ! Or has the queen 
Whoſe frown the Shades revere, to work me woe, 
A guiltful image form'd? She thus replies: 

Of all mankind, O moſt to grief inur'd ! 

Deem not that aught of guile by phantoms vain 
Js here intended, but the eſſence pure 

Of ſeparate ſouls is of all living touch 

Impflive: here no groſs material frame 

We wear, with fleſh incumber'd, nerves and bones; 
They're calcin'd on the pile: but when we ceaſe 
'To draw the breath of life, the ſoul on wing 
Fleets like a dream, from elemental droſs 
Diſparted and refin'd. Now to the realms 
Illumin'd with the ſun's enlivening beam, 
Hence journeying upward, to your conſort dear 
Diſcloſe the ſecrets of our ſtate below. 

Thus we alternate, till a beauteous train 
Of nobleſs near advance their ſteps, enlarg'd 
By radiant Proſerpine, daughters and wives 
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To kin ;s and heroes old: the goary pool 
The fer aſſembly thick ſurround, to fip 
The *afteful liquid: I the fates of each 


| Defirous to hear ſtoried, wave my ſword 


In airy circles, while they ſingly ſate 
Their appetites ; then curious aſk of each 


| Her anceſtry, which all in order told. 


Tyro firſt audience claim'd, the daughter für 
Of great Salmoneus; ſhe with Cretheus ſhar'd 
Connubial love, but long in virgin bloom 
Enamour'd of Enipeus, inly pin'd: 

Enipeus, ſwift from whoſe reclining urn 
Rolls a delicious flood. His lovely form 


| | Neptune aſſum'd, and the bright nymph beguil'd 


Wandering love-penſive near his amber ftream ; 


Them plunging in the ſlopy flood receiv'd 
| Redounding z and to ſkreen his amorous theft, 


On either fide the parting waves up-rear'd 

A cryſtal mound. Potent of rapturous joy, 

And ſated, thus he ſpake: Hail, royal fair 

Thy womb ſhall teem with twins (a god's embrace 
Is ever fruitful), and thoſe pledges dear 

Of our ſweet caſual bliſs nurtureand tend 


| With a fond mother's care : hence homeward ſpeed, 
And from all human ken our amorous act 


Conceal : ſo Neptune bids thee now farewell, 
He ceas'd, and dividg ſudden was ingulph'd 
Deep in the gurgling eddy. Two fair ſons 
Th' appointed months diſcharg'd, by ſupreme Jove 
Both ſcepter'd. Pelias firſt his empire wide 
Stretch'd o'er Jolcos, whoſe irri-uous vales 
His grazing folds o'erfleec'd: her younger birth, 
Neleus, was honour'd through the ſandy realm 
Of Pybtus. She by Crethus then eſpous'd, 
A fair increaſe, Æſon and Pheres, bore ; 
And great Amythaon, who with fiery ſteeds 
Oft' diſarray'd the foes in battle rang'd. 

The daughter of Aſopus next I view'd, 
Antiope, boaſtful that ſhe, by Jove 


| Impregnate, had the fam'd Amphion borne, 


And Zethus, founder of imperial Thebes, 
Stately with ſeven large gates, and bulwark'd 
ſtrong | h 

Againſt invading powers. Alcmena fair 
Amphitryon's conſort, then advanc'd to view; 
To heaven's ſupreme who bore Alcides, buld 
And lion-hearted. 
Stood Megara, of Creon's royal race, 
By great Alcides ſpous'd. To her ſycceeds 
The ſheeny form of Epicaſte, woo d 
By Oedipus her ſon, to whom ſhe deign'd 
Spouſal embraces, thoughtleſs of miſdeed, 
He having too (ill-ftar'd !) deftroy'd his fire 
His lineage with inceſtuous mixture ſoil'd, 
Blinded by deſtiny ; but the juſt gods ' 
Diſclos'd th? unnatural ſcene. In Thebes he ſway' d, 
With various ills by Heaven's afflicting rod 
Diſcomfited ; but ſhe through fell deſpair, 
Self- ſtrangled, from the ſtings of mortal life 
Fled to the ſhades, and her ſurviving ſon 
With delegated furies fierce purſued. 

Anamiable image next appear'd; 
Bright Chloris, of Amphion's lofty ſtem 
The youngeſt bud: in ſweet attractive pomp, 
On her the Graces ever waiting ſmit 
The heart of Neleus, whom the Pylian trides 
Homag'd with fealty: from their wedded love 


Next that lovely ſhade — 
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rung Neſtor, Chromius, and the boaſtful power 
Of Periclymenus; beſides a nymph, 
Pero, of form divine : her virgin vows 
By many a prince was ſought, but Neleus deign'd 
'To none her bed, but him whoſe proweis'd arm 
Should force from Phylace a furious herd 
Of wild Theſſalian beeves, t' avenge the dower 
Which Iphiclus detain'd. This bold empriſe 
A ſeer accepted; but, in combat teil'd, 
In thrall for twelve revolving moons he lay, 
Deep in a dungeon cloſe immur'd, till found 
Divine of fate, by ſolving problems quaint 
Whic!. Iphiclus propos'd, who ſtraight diſmiis'd 
The captive; ſo was Jove's high will complete. 
Then Leda, ſpous'd by Tyndarus, 1 ſaw, 
Mother of the fam'd twins, Caſtor expert . 
Jo tame the ſteed, and Pollux far renown'd 
On liſted fields for conflict; who from Jove 
Receiv'd a grateful boon like gods to live, 
Mounting alternate to this upper orb. 
Next Iphimedia glides in view, the wife 
Of great Aldeus, who, in love compreſs'd 
by Neptune, bore (ſo the the fact avow'd) 
Otus and Ephialtes, whom the Fates 
Cut ſhort in early prime: their infant years 
Nurtur'd by Earth, enormous both attain'd 
Cigantic ſtature, and for manly grace 
Were next Orion rank'd ; for in the courſe 
Of nine ſwift circling years, nine cubits broad 
Their ſhoulders meaſur'd, and nine ells their height. 
Improvident of ſoul, they vainly dar'd 
The gods to war, and on Olympus hoar 
Rear'd Offa, and on Offa Pelion pil'd, 
Torn from the baſe with all its woods ; by ſcale 
T' aſſault heaven's battlements; and had their date 
To manhood been prolong'd, had ſure atchiev'd 
Their ruinous aim: but by the filver dart 
Of Phebus ſheer transfix'd, ere ſpringing down 
Shaded their roſy youth, they both expir'd. 
Ill-fated Phædra then with Procris came, 
And Ariadne, who them both ſurpaſs'd 
In goddeſs-like demeanour ; from her fire 
Minos, the rigid arbiter of right, 
Theſeus of old convey'd her, with intent 
At Athens, link'd in love, with her to reign : 
But tern Diana, by the guileful plea 
Of Bacchus won, diſſever'd ſoon their joys, 
And caus'd the lovely nymph to fall forJorn 
In Dia, with circumfluous ſeas in-girt, 
Of nuptial rights defrauded. Next advance 
Wer Clymene, a beauteous pair; 
nd Eriphyle, whoſe once radiant charms 
A cloud of ſorrow dimm'd ; for ſhe, devoid - 
Of duteous love, for gold betray'd her lord. 
_ let me ceaſe narration, nor relate 
8 other objects fair, daughters and wives 
eroes old, I ſaw; for now the night 
In clouded majeſty has-journey'd far, 
ee to reſt, which with my mates, 
ere with you, my wearied nature craves; 
er affianc'd in the gods and you, 
1 my voyage to my native realm. f 
1 ri _— d: a while thy attentive audience ſate 
Melden fe 3 his perſuaſive tongue, 
» lo with eloquence had charm'd 


* 


The qucen's propoſal is, let none demur 


With aſpect bland : While here I live enthron'd, 


lo thou, by kingly virtues juſtly rais'd 


Is (till remaining; nor will I refuſe 
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Their ſtill inſatiate ears; at length thus ſpake 
The queen Arete, graceful and humane. 

Think ye, Pheacians, chat the godlike form, 
The port, the wiſdom of this wanderer claim 
Aught of regard? Peculiar him my gueſt 
Iſtyle; but ſince the honour he vouchſafes, 
Delighted ye partake, give not too ſoon 
Him ſignal of departure, but prepare 
With no penurious hand proportion'd gifts, 
Vyeing in bounteous deeds, ſince Heaven 

ſhower'd 
Your peerage with abundant favours boon. 

Up roſe Echeneus then, whoſe wavy locks 
Silver'd with age, adorn'd his reverend brow, 
Fraught with matureſt counſel, and began 
Addrefling his compeers: Rightful and wiſe 


hath 


Obedience to her will: Alcinous beſt 
By fair enſample may preſcribe the rule. 
Alcinous from his bed of ſtate reply'd, 


Jove's delegate of empire, and this hand 
Sways the Pheacian ſceptre, will I cheer 
Th' etroneous and afflicted, with meet acts 
Of regal bounty; but our princely gueſt 
Muſt, though impatient, for a time defer 
His voyage, that with due munificence 
Our gifts may be prepar' d: let all accord 
Benevolent, and free to furniſh ſtores 
Worthy acceptance; me you ſhall confeſs 
The firſt in bounty, as the firſt in power. 
He ended, and Ulyſſes anſwer'd blithe: 


To this imperial eminence ! By thee 
Were I detain'd, till the revolving ſun 
Completes his annual circle, in thy will 
I acquieſce obedient, till meet ſtores 
For my return be rais'd : then at my realm, 
With royal largeſſes arriving grac'd, 
And gay retinue, ſtraight the wondering Greeks 
Wil! dear reſpect and prompter homage yield. 
To whom Alcinous: Your diſtinguiſh'd worth 
Too plain is character'd in all your port, 
To doubt you of thoſe vagrant clans, who roam 
Fallacious, and with copious legend take 
The credulous ear; you, with ſevereſt truth, 
Rob d in rich eloquence, inſtruct and pleaſe, 
When (like ſome bard, vers'd in heroic theme 
Attemper'd to the lyre) you ſweetly tell 
Whate'er in Grecian tory was of old 
Recorded eminent, or when you ſpeak 
Your own diſaſtrous fate. But now proceed, 
Say, affable, if while you low ſojourn d 
In groſs Tartarean gloum, the mighty ſhades 
Of thoſe brave warring Greeks appear*d, who fell 
By doom of battle; for the lingering night 
Hath yet much ſpace to meaſure, and the hour 
Of ſleep is far to come: I can attend 
With raviſhment, to hear the pleaſing tale 
Fruitful of wonders, till the roſeate morn 
Purples the Eaſt. Ulyſſes thus reply'd : 
Due time, O king, for converſe and repoſe 


7 


With coy denial, what the facred ear 
Of majeſty with audience deigns to grace. 
Hear next how my aſtociate warriors fell, 
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O'erwhelm'd with huge afflictions and opprefs'd 
In their own realms by feminine deceit, 

To them more fatal than the proweſs'd foe. 

When, by imperious Proſerpine recall'd, 
The lady-train diſpers'd, the penſive form 
Of Agamemnon came, with thoſe begirt, 

Whom, in one common fate involv'd, of life 
Egyſthus had bereav'd. Sipping the gore, 
He recogniz'd me inſt ant, and outſtretch'd 
His unſubſtantial arms, exhauſted now 
Of all their vital vigour ; with ſhrill plaints, 
Piercing the doleful region far: mine eyes, 
Sore wounded with the piteous object dear, 
Effus'd a flood of tears, while thus I ſpake : 

O king of hoſts ! O ever honour'd fon 
Of Atreus ! ſay to what ſevere decree ; 
Of deſtiny you bow'd; By Neptune's wrath, 
Tempeſting th* ocean, did you there expire 
Whelm'd in the watery abyſs ? Or fell you arm'd, 
Making fierce inroad on ſome hoſtile coaſt, f 
To ravage herds and flocks; or in aſſault 
Of ſome imperial fortreſs, thence to win 
Rich ſpoils and beauteous captives, were you ſlain 
Defeated of your ſeizure? He replied: 

1 periſh'd not, my friend, by Neptune's wrath, 
Whelm'd in the ocean wave; nor dy'd in arms 
Heroic: deeds attempting: but receiv'd 
From baſe /Egyſthus, and my baſer queen, 
Irreparable doom, whilſt I partook | 
Refreſhment, and at ſupper jovial ſate, 

Slain like an ox that's butcher'd at the crib, 

A death moft lamentable! Round me lay 

An hideous carnage of my breathleſs friends, 

Like beaſts new ſlaughter d for the bridal board 

Of ſome luxurious noble, or devote 

To ſolemn feſtival. On well-fought fields 

You various ſcenes of ſlaughter have ſurvey'd, 

And in fierce tournament; yet had it quell'd 

Your beſt of man to view us on the floor 

Rolling in death, with viands round us ſpread, 

And ponderous vaſes bruis'd, while human gore 

Flooded the pavement wide. With fhrilling cries 

Caffandra pierc'd my ear, whom at my fide 

Falſe Clytemneſtra ſlew: t' avenge her wrong, 

I with a dying graſp my ſabre ſeiz'd, 

But the curs'd aſſaſſin withdrew, nor clos'd 
My lips and eyes. O woman! woman ! none 
Of Nature's ſavage train have leſs remorſe 
In perpetrating crimes : to kill her mate, 

What beaſt was e'er a complice ? I return'd 

Hopeful in affluence of domeſtic joy 
To reign, encircled with my offspring dear, 

And court-retinue ; but my traitreſs wife 

On female honour hath aitfos'd a ſtain 

Indelible; and her pernicious arts, 

Recorded for reproach on all the ſex, 

Shall wound ſoft innocence with touch of blame. 

I anſwer'd, O ye powers! by women's wiles 

ove works ſure bane to all th* imperial race 
Of Atreus ſtill : for Helen's vagrant luſt 
Greece mourns her ſtates diſpeopled ; and you fell 
By your aqultrefs | Plaintive he reply'd. 

By my diſaſters warn'd, to woman's faith 
Unboſom nought momentous ; though ſhe peal 
Your ear (by natureamportune to know), 

Unlock not all your ſecrets. But your wife, 


* 
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Of prudent meek deport, no train of ills - 
Will meditate for you by force or guile: 
Her, when we led th' embattled Greeks to Troy, 
We left in blooming beauty freſh ; your ſon 
Then hanging on her breaſt ; who now to man 
Full grown, with men affociates ; your approach 
With, rapture he will meet, and glad his fire 
With filial duty dear; a bliſs to me 

Not deign'd! my fon I ſaw not ere I fell 

A victim to my wife: then, timely warn'd, 
Truſt not to woman's ken the time prefix'd 
For your return to Greece. But ſay ſincere, 
Aught have you heard where my Oreſtes bid:s, 
In rich Orchomenus, or ſandy Pyle; 

Or with my brother lives he more ſecure 

In ſpacious Sparta? for of this dark realm 
He's not inhabitant. I thus rejoin'd : 

Vain is your queſt, Atrides; whether fate 
Permits your ſon to draw the breath of heaven, 
Friendly to life; or whether in theſe ſhades 
He roams a ghoſt, I know not; nor with ſpeech 
Falſe or ambiguous will beguile your ear. 

While mournful thus we talk'd, ſuffus d with 

tears | 
Of tender ſympathy, young Peleus came, 
With his aſſoeĩates moſt in life helov'd, 
Faithful Patroclus, and th' egregious * fon 


| Of Neſtor, great in arms; with them (conjoin'd 


In amicable converſe, e'en by death 
Uncancel'd) walk?d the tall illuſtrious ſhade 
Of Ajax, with attractive grace adorn'd, 
And proweſs; paragon'd for both to none 
But great Achilles : me the goddeſs-born 
'Ey'd curious, and at length thus ſad began: 

Whar cauſe, Ulyſſes, moves thy mind, expert 
Of warlike machinations z what empriſe 
Hath aught of ſuch importance, as to tempt 
This dire deſcent, where we in dolorous night, 
Frail incorporeal forms, are doom'd abode ? 

O peerleſs chief, I cried; of all the Greeks 
The foremoſt name ! I hither am'conſtrain'd, 
From the wiſe Theban oracle to hear 
Beſt means reveal'd how to reviſit ſafe 
My native realm; by rigid fate repell'd, 

I'm exil'd yet, with troops of various ills 
Surrounded. But the gods, to your high worth 
Ever propitious, crown their favourite chief 
With choicer bleſſings than the eye of time 
Yet ſaw conferr'd, or future ſhall behold : 

On earth you equal honours with the gods 
From us teceiv'd ; nor by the ſtroke of fate 
Sink with diminiſh'd luſtre, but ſupreme _ 
Reign o'er the ſhades. He ſolemn fad replied : 

Reign here ſupreme! deem not thy eloquence 
Can aught conſole my doom: rather on earth 
"Awillage flave I'd be, than titled here 
Imperial and auguſt. But ſay me true, 

Or did my ſon illuſtrate his deſcent 

Firſt in the files of war; or fled he pale 

| A recreant from the fight? do all our tribes 

In Phthia till revere my father's throne; | 

Or lives he now of regal power deſpoil d, 
A weak contemn d old man, wanting my arm 
To hold his ſceptre firm ? that arm which erſt 
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Waring for Greece beftrew'd the Phrygian plains 
With many a proweſs'd knight! Would Heaven re- 
ſtore 

The ſame puiſſant form, I'd ſoon aven 
His injur'd age, ard re-afſert his claim. 

He ceaſing, I reply'd : Of Peleus? ſtate 
Fame hath to me been filent ; but attend 
While I th' atchievements of thy glorious ſon 
Blazon, as truth ſhall ditate. Him to Troy 
From Scyros o'er th Ægean ſafe I bore, 
To join th* embnttled Greeks : hene er we ſate 
In council, to mature ſome high deſign, 
Firſt of the peerage with perſuafive ſpeech 
His ſentence he diſclos'd, by all confeſs'd 
The third from Neſtor, But whene'er he mov'd 
[1 battailous array, and the ſhrill clang 
Of onſet ſounded, he, with haughty ftrides 
Advancing in the van, the foremoſt chief, 
Pirc'd through the adverſe legions, nor was deem'd 
Not equal to the beſt. Each hardy deed, 
Which in his country's cauſe the youth atchiev'd, 
Were long to tell; but by his javelin dy'd 
Eurypylus, of all tn? auxiliary bands 
Fim'd after Memnon firſt ; with many a peer 
Of Pergamenian race, around him ſtrown. 

When in the wooden horſe by Epeus form'd 
Llected heroes lay, aghaſt and pale 
The reſt, ſhuddering with fear, let round big drops 
Kal! from their drooping eyes, he ſole abode 
Undaunted, undiſmay'd; no chilling doubt 
Froſted his damaſk cheek, nor ſilent tear 
Cours'd from its cryſtal fluice, but graſping fierce 
His ſpear and faulchion, for the combat grew 
Impatient, menacing deciſive rout 
ToTroy's opponent powers; and when the height 
Of Ilion had receiv'd the final ſtroke. 
From Grecian valour, with barbaric ſpoil, 
To his high fame proportion'd, he return'd, 
Uamark'd with hoſtile wound, though round him 


Mars | | 
With tenfold rage oft" made the battle burn. 
X s ended: joy ineftable poſſeſs'd | 
great paternal ſhade 3 his ſteps he rais'd 
- ith more majeſtic portance o'er the mead 
erlant with aſphodel, elate to hear 
' ſon's exploits emblazon'd fair by Fame. 
de reſt, a penſive circle, round await 
<iting various dooms, to mortal ear 
Umitous and ſad ! From theſe apart 
Telamonian hero, whom I foil'd 
, wee for Achilles' arms, abode 
f ok treaſur'd wrath z the fatal ſtrife 
Anetis was propos'd, and every judge 
ifindt by Pallas, to my claim gerlar'd 
d. be of right. O! why was 1 conſtrain d 
Mi r to prevail, and cauſe to die | 
. the chief with manly grace adorn' d, 
C ee paragon'd for both, to none 
ne great ſon of Peleus! Him with ſpeech 
70 of wrath I thus accoſted mild : 
the let this oblivious gloom deface | 
N —— of thoſe arms, which Heaven decreed 
bY le e So who loſt in thee 
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Divine Achilles, dy'd: nor deem that aught 
Of human interpos d to urge thy doom, 

But ireful Jove, to puniſh all our hoſt, + 

Cut off its darling hope. O royal ſhade! 
Approach, and affable to me vouchſafe 25 
Mild audience, calming thy tempeſtuous rage. 

Vain was my ſuit! for with th* unbody'd troop 
Of ſpectres, fleeting to th* interior ſhade 
Of Erebus, he to my friendly ſpeech 
Diſdain'd reply; yet to that dark receſs 
Had I purſu'd his flight, he muſt have borne 
Unwilling correſpondence, forc'd by fate, 
Impaſſion'd as he was; but I refrain'd, 

For other viſions drew my curious eye. 

Intent I ſaw with golden ſceptre grave 
Minos, the ſon of Jove, to the pale ghoſts 
Diſpenſing equity; with faded looks 
They through the wide Plutonian hall appear d 
Frequent and full, and argued each his cauſe 
At that tribunal, trembling whilſt he weigh d 


Their pleaded reaſon. Of portentous ſiae 


Orion next I view'd; a brazen mace 

Invincible he bore, in fierce purſuit 

Of thoſe huge mountain ſavages he ſlew, 

While habitant of earth, whoſe griſly forms 

He urg'd in chace the flowery mead along. 
Nor unobſerv'd lay ſtretch's upon the marle 

Tityus, earth-born, whoſe bedy long and large 

Cover'd nine acres 2: there two vultures ſat, 

Of appetite inſatiate, and with beaks 

For ravine bent, unintermitting goar d 

His liver, powerleſs he to put to flight 

The fierce devourers! to this penance judg'd 

For rape intended on Latona fair, 

The paramour of Jove, as ſhe ſojourn'd 

To Pytho o'er the ian lawns 3 


| Delicious landſcape In a limpid lake 


Next Tantalus a doleful lot abides: ; 
Chin-deep he ſtands, yet with afflitive drought 
Inceſſant pines, while ever as he bows 

To ſip refreſhment, from hie parching thirſt 

The guileful water glides. Around the pool 
Fruit-trees of various kinds umbrageous ſpread 
Their pamper'd boughs : the racy olive green, 


| The ripe pomegranate, big with vinous pulp, 


The luſcious fig ſky-dy'd, the taſteful pear 
Vermillion'd half, and apples mellowing ſweet 
In burniſh'd gold, luxuriant o'er him wave, 
Exciting hunger, and fallacious hope 
Of food ambroſial. when he tries to ſeize 
The copious fruitage fair, a ſudden guſt 
Whirls it aloof amid th' incumbent gloom., 
Then Siſyphus, the neareſt mate in woe, 
Drew my regard ; he, with diſtended nerves, 
A ponderous ſtone rolls up a rugged rock; |, 
Urg'd up the ſteep cliff flow with hand and foot 
It mounts,. but bordering on the cloudy peak, 
Precipitous adown the ſlopy ſide 
The rapid orb devolving back renews 


Eternal toil, which he, with duſt beſmear'd, 


And dew'd with ſmoaking ſweat, inceſſant plies; 
I laſt the viſionary ſemblance view'd 

Of Hercules, a ſhadowy form; for he, 

The real ſon of Jove, in heaven's high court 

Abides, aſſociate with the gods, and ſhares 

Celeſtial banquets 3 where, with ſoft diſport 
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Of love, bright Hebe in her radiant dome 
Treats him nocturnal. With terrific clang 
Surrounding ghoſts, like fowl, the region wing 


Vexatious, while the threatening image ftands, 
Gloomy as night, from his bent battle-bow 
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In act to let th' aerial arrow fly. 
Athwart his breaſt a military zone 
Dreadful he wore, where grinn'd in fretted gold 
Grim woodland ſvages, with various ſcenes 
Of war, fierce-jouRtling knights, and havoc dire, 
With matchleſs art pourtray*d : me ſtraight he knew, 
And, piteous of my Rate, addreſs'd me thus: 

O exercis'd in grief, illuſtrious ſon 
Of good Laertes, fam'd for warlike wiles ! 
Fate} thou art (like me, what time I breath'd 
Ethere2l draught) beneath unnumber'd toils 
To groan opprels'd : ev'n 1, the ſeed of Jove, 
Combated verious ills, and was adjudg'd 
By an inferior wretch (what could he more?) 
Jo drag to light the triple-creſted dog 
That guards hell's maſſy portal: I atchiev'd 
The taſk injuin'd, through the propitious aid 
Of Mercury and Pallas, who vouchſaf'd 
Their friendly guidance : then without reply, 
To Pluto's court majeſtic he retir'd. 

Meantime for others of heroic note 
I waited, in the lifts of ancient fame 
Inroll'd illuſtrious; and had haply ſeen 
Great Theſeus, and Pirithous his compeer, 
The race of gcds ; but at the hideous ſcream - 
Of ſpectres iſſuing from the dark profound 
I wax'd infirm of purpoſe, ſore diſmay'd 
Leſt Proſerpine ſhould ſend Meduſa, curl'd 
With ſnaky locks, to fix me in her realm 
Stiff with Gorgonian horror: to the ſhip, 
Retreating ſpeedy thence, | bade my mates 
To ſhove from ſhore: joyous they ſtraight b-gan 
To ftem the tide, ard bruſh'd the whitening ſeas, 
Till the freſh gales reliev'd the labouring oar. 
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HAVE you not ſeey (to ſtate the caſe) 
Two waſps lie ſtruggling in a glaſs ? 

With the rich flavour of Tokay 
Allur'd, about the brim they play; 
They !ight, they mumur, then begin 
To lick, and ſo at length flip in; 
Embr«cing cloſe the couple lies, 
Together dip, together riſe ; 
You'd twear they love, and yet they ftrive 
Which ſhall be ſunk, and which ſurvive. 

Such feign'd amours, and real hate, 
Attend the matrimonial ftatez - 
When ſacred vows are bought and ſold, 
And hearts arety'd wich threads of gold. : 
A nymph there was, who ('tis aver'd 
By fame) was born without a beard: 
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A certain ſign, the learn'd declare, 

That (guarded with uncommon care) 

Her virtue might remain at ten 

Impregnable to boys or men. 

But from that zra we'll proceed, 

To find her in a widow's weed; 

Which, all love's chronicles agree, 

She wore juſt turn'd of twenty-three ; 

For an old fot the call'd her mate, 

For jewels, pin-money, and plate. 

The dame, poſſeſs'd of wealth and eaſe, 

Had no more appetites to pleaſe ; 

That which provokes wild girls to wed, 

Fie !—It ne'er enter'd in her head. 
Yet ſome prolific planet ſmil'd, 

And gave the pair a chopping child; 

Intitled by the law to claim 

Her huſband's chattels, and his name : 

But was ſo like his mother! She 

The Queen of Love, her Cupid he, 
This matron fair for ſpouſe deceas'd - 

Had ſorrow'd fore, a week at leaſt; 


Which had lain dead full many a day. 
From plays and balls ſhe now refrain'd, 
To a dark room by cuſtom chain'd ; 
And not a male for love or gold, 
But the dear hopes of two years old. 
The maids, ſo long in priſon pent, 
Aſk leave to air; ſhe gives conſent 
(For health is riches to the poor) : 
But Tom muſt ſtay to guard the door. 
In reading Sherlock ſhe'd employ 
Her ſolitude, and tend the boy. 
When madam fees the coaſt is clear, 
Her ſpirits mantle and career, 
Diffuſing ardour through her mien; 
Pity they ſhould condenſe to ſpleen! 
But now by honour ſhe's confin'd, 
| Who flutter'd once as free as wind: 
And on a maſquerading morn 
By fix ſecurely could return 
Having tc ſeal him ſafe till nine, 
With opium drug'd her ſpouſe's wine, 
This the gay world no worſe would hold, 
Than had ſhe only chang'd his gold: 
The ſpecies anſwer'd all demands, 
| And only paſs'd through other hands, 
But honour now preſcribes the law, 
The tyrant keeps her will in awe; 
For charity forbid to roam, 
And not a chitterling at home. 
What! a large ſtomach, and no meat 
In pity, Love, provide a treat; 
Can widows feed on dreams and withes, | 
Like hags on viſionary diſhes ? 
Impoſſible ! Through walls of ſtone 
Hunger will break, to ſuck a bone. 
Want, oft' in times of old, we read, 
Made mothers on their infants feed; 
And now conftrain'd this matron mild 
To grow hard-hearted to her child. 


In haſte the favourite footman's call'd, 
To pacify the peeviſh chit; 
For who but he could do the feat? 


And ſeem'd to grudge the worms that prey, 


Her darling child ſhe pinch'd 3 he ſquall d; 
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le imarting ſore, refusꝰd to play; 
gut bade man Thomas beat mamma. 
She, laughing, ſoon avow'd her flame 
By various ſigns that want a name. 
The lacquey ſaw, with trembling joy, 
Gay humour dancing in her exe; 
And ſtraight with equal fury fir d 
Began th? attack 3 the dame retir'd 3. 
And haply falling as ſhe fled, 
He beat her till ſhe lay for dead; 
But (with new vigour for the ſtrife) 
Soon with a figh return'd to life. 
Think ye ſhe'd &er forgive her ſon, 
For hat the naughty man had done? 
She did; yet, ſpited with his pain, 
He ſounds th? alarm to charge again. 25 
But, *ſquire, conſult your potent ally, * 
Whether he's yet prepar'd to rallj ? 
Yes; blood is hot on either ſide; 
Another combat mutt be try'd. 
She knew the foe could do no more, 
Than at the firſt attack ſhe bore z 
So at his little mal'ce ſmil'd, 
And cry'd, Come on To pleaſe the child. 
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MY better ſelf, my heaven, my joy | 
Vhile thus imparadis'd I lie, 

Tranſported in thy circling arms 

With freſh variety of charms ; 

From ſate I ſcarce can think to crave 

A bliſs, but what in thee I have. | 

Twelve months, my dear, have paſt, ſince thou 

Didi: pliglit to me thy virgin vow 3 

1 welve months in rapture ſpent” for they 

deem ſtorter than St. Lucy's day: 

A bright example we ſhall prove 

Of laſting mati imonial love. 
Meanwhile, I beg the gods to grant 

(The only favour that 1 want) 

That I may not ſurvive, to ſee 

My happineſs expire with thee, | 

0! ſhculd I loſe my deareſt dear, 

By nee, and all that's good, I ſwear, 

I give myſelf the fatal blow, 

And wait thee to the world below. : 
When Wheedle thus to ſpouſe in bed 

Spoke the bet things he e'er had read; 

Madam ſurpris'd (vou muſt ſuppoſe it) 

Had lock'd a Templar in the eloſet; 

4 youth of pregnant parts, and worth, 

To play at picquet, and fo fort. 
us Wag, when he had heard the whole, 
murely to the curtain ſtole, 

_ peeping in, with ſolemn tone 

» d out, O man! thy days are done: 
he gods are fearful of the worſt, 

i ſend me, Death, to fetch thee firſt ; 
o fave their favourite from ſelf-murder, 
thus I execute their order. 

Hold, Sir! for ſecond thoughts ate beſt 

be huſband cry'd ; *tis my requęeſt & 
You, IV. 1 
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With pleaſure to prolong my life — * 
'| Your meaning ray, Sir, take my wife, 
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$ A LOVE EPIS TL E 
TRANSLATED FROM OVID» 


WHAT, after all my art, will you demand, 
Before the whole is read, the writer's hand 
And could you gueſs from whom this letter came 
Before you ſaw it fign'd with Sappho's name ? 
Don't wonder, ſince I'm form'd for lyricks, why 
The ſtrain is turn'd to plaintive elegy 3 
I mourn my ſlighted love; alas! my lute, _ 
And ſprightly odes, would ill with forrow ſuit, 
I'm ſcorch*d, I burn, like fields of corn on fire, 
When winds to fan the furious blaze conſpire. 
To flaming Etna Phaon's pleas'd to roam, 
But Sappho feels a fiercer flame at home. 

No more my thoughts in even numbers flows 
Ver ſe be befits a mind;devoid of woe. 
No more I court the nymphs I once careſt, 
Bit Phaon rules unrival'd in my breaſt. 
Fair is thy face, thy youth is fit for joy; 
A fatal face to me, too cruel boy 
Enſlav'd to thoſe enchnnting looks, that wear 
The bluſh of Bacchus and Apollo's air; 
Aſſume the garb of either god, in thee 1 
We every grace of either god may ſee 3 3 
Yet they confeſs'd the power of female charms, 
In Daphne's flight and Ariadne's arms; ; 
Though neither nymph was fam'd for wit, to mcve 
With melting airs the rigid ſoul to love. 
To me the Muſe vouchfafes celeſtial fire, 
And my ſoft numbers glow with warm defire z 
Alczus and myſelf alike ſhe crown'd, 
For ſoftneſs I, and he for ſtrength renown'd. 
Beauty, *tis true, penurious fate denies, 
But wit my want of beauty well ſupplies: 
My ſhape, 1 own, is ſhort, but yet my nama 
Is f:r diffus'd, and fills the voice cf fame. | 
If I'm not fair, young Perſeus did adore - 
The ſwarthy graces of the royal & Moor: „ 
The milk-white doves with mcttled mates are join dj 
And the gay parrot to the turtle's k ind: 


| But if you'll fly from Love's connubial rites | 


Till one as charming as yourſelf invites, 
None of our ſex can ever bleſs your bed; 
Ne'er think of wooing, for you ne'er can wed. . 
Yet, when you read my verſe, you lik'd each 
line, 
And ſwore no numbers were ſo ſweet as mine; 


I ſang (that pleaſing image till is plain, 


Such tender things we lovers long retain!) | 

And ever when the warbling notes I rais d. 
You with fierce kiſſes ſtifled what you prais'd. 
Some winning grace in every act you found, 


But in full tides of ecſtaſy. were drown'd 3 
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When murmuring in the melting joys of love, 
Round youre my curling limbs began to move: 
But now the bright Sicilian maids adore | 
The youth, who ſeem'd ſo fond of me before: 
Send back, ſend back my fugitive! for he 

Will vow to you the vows he made to me: 


That ſmooth deceiving tongue of his can charm 


The coyeſt ear, the rougheſt pride diſarm. 

O, aid thy poeteſs, great Queen of Love, 
Auſpieious to my growing paſſion prove 
Fortune was cruel to my tender age, 

And ſtill purſues with unrelenting rage. 

Of parents, whilſt a child, I was bereft, 

To the wide world an helpleſs orphan left: 
My brother in a ſtrumpet's vile embrace 
Lviſh'd a large eſtate to buy diſgrace, 

And doom'd to traffick on the main is toſt, 
Winning with danger what with ſhame he loſt ; 
And vows revenge on me, who dar'd to blame 
Hie conduct, and was careful of his fame: 
And then (as if the woes I bore beſide 

Were yet too light) my little daughter dyd. 
But after all theſe pangs of ſorrow paſt, 

A Vorſe came on, for Phaon came at laſt ! 
No gems, nor rich embroider'd ſilks, I wear; 
No more in artful curls I comb my hair; 

No golden threads the wavy locks inwreath, 
Nor Syrian oils diffuſive odours breathe : 

Why ſhonld I put ſuch gay allurements on, 
Now he, the darling of my ſoul, is gone ? 
Soft is my breaſt, and keen the killing dart, 
And he who gave the wound deſerves my heart : 
My fate is fix'd, for ſure the fates decreed 


bat he ſhould wound, and Sapphu's boſom bleed. 


By the ſmooth blandiſhments of verſe betray'd, 
In vain I call my res fon to my aidz 
The Muſe is faichleſs to the fair at beſt, 
But fatal in a love- ſick lady's breaſt. 
Vet is it ſtrange ſo ſweet a youth ſhould dart 
ames To reſiſtleſs to a woman's heart? 
Him had Aurora ſeen, he ſoon had ſeiz'd 
Her ſoul,. and Cephalus no more had pleas'd : 
Chaſte Cynthia, did ſhe once behold his charms, 
For Fhaon's would forſake Endymion's arms; 
Venus would bear hit to her bower above, 
But there ſhe dreads a rival in his love. 
O fair perfection thou, nor youth, nor boy, 
Fix'd in the bright meridian point for joy! 
Come, on my panting breaſſ thy head recline, 
Thy love I aſk not, only ſuffer wine: 
While this 1 aſk (but aſk I fear in vain) 
Bee how my falling tears the letter ſtain. 
At leaft, why would you not vouchſafe to ſhew 
A kind regret, and ſay, *+ My dear, ad eu!“ 
Nor parting kiſs 1 gave, nor tender tear, 
My ruin flew on ſwifter wings than fear: 
My wrongs, too ſafely treaſur'd in my mind, 
Are all the pledges Phaon left behind ; 
Nor could 1 make my laſt defire to thee, 
Sometimes to cait a pitying thought on me. 
But, gods! whenfirit the killing news I heard, 
What pale amazement in my luoks appear'd ! 
Awhile o'erwheltn'd with unexpected woe, 
My tongue forbore to ſpeak, my eyes to flow. 
But when my ſenſe was waken'd to deſpair, 
1 beat my tender breaſt, and tore my hair: 
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As a diſtracted mother weeps forlorn, 

When to the grave her fondling babe is borne. 
Meanwhile my cruel brother, for relief, 

With ſcorn inſults me, and derides my grief: 
Poor ſoul ! he. eries, I doubt ſhe grows ſincere 3 
Her daughter is return'd to life I fear. 
Mindleſs of fame, I to the world reveal 

The love ſo long I labour'd to conceal. : 
Thou, thou art fame, and all the world, to me; 
All day I dote, and dream all night of thee: 
Though Phaor fly to regions far remote, 

By Sleep his image to my bed is brought: 
Around my neck thy fond embraces twine, 
Anon I think my arms incircle thine : 

Then the warm wiſhes of my ſoul I ſpeak, 
Which from my tongue in dying murmurs break: 
Heavens! with thy balmy lips my lips are preſt: 
And then! ah then !—1 bluſh to write the reſt. 
Thus in my dreams the bright ideae play, 

And gild the glowing ſcenes of fancy gay: 


| With life alone my lingering love muſt end, 


On thee my love, my lite, my all depend. 

But at the dawning day my pleaſures fleet, 
And I (too ſoon !) perceive the dear deceit : 
In caves and groves I ſeek to calm my grief; 
The caves and groves afford me no relief. 
Frantic I rove, diforder'd with deſpair, 
And to the winds unbind my ſcatter'd hair. 
I find the Shades, which to our joys were kind, 
But my falſe Phaon there no more find : = 
With him the caves were cool, the grove was greth 
But now his abſence withers all the ſcene: 
There weeping, I the graſſy couch ſurvey, 
Where ſide by fide we once together lay: 
I fall where thy forſaken print appears, 
And the kind turf imbibes my flowing tears. 
The birds and trees to grief aſſiſtance bring, 
Theſe drop their leaves, and they forbear to fings 
Poor Philomel, of all the quire, alone 
For mangled Itys warbles out her moan 3 
Her moan for him trills ſweetly through the grove 
While Sappho ſings of ill-requited love. 

To this dear ſolitude the Naiads bring 
"Their fruitful urns, to form a filver ſpring : 
The trees that on the ſhady margin grow 


| | Are green above, the banks are green below: 


Here while by ſorrow lull'd afleep I lay, 

Thus ſaid the guardian nymph, or ſeem' d to ſay; 
Fly, Sappho, fly ; to cure this deep deſpair, 

To the Leucadian rock in haſte repair 3 

High on whoſe hoary top an awful fane, 

To Phœbus rear'd, ſurveys the ſubject main. 
This deſperate cure, of old, Deucalion try d, 

For love to fury A tg by Pyrrha's pride; 

Into the waves, as holy rites require, 
Headlong he leap'd, and quench'd his hopeleſs fireg 
Her frozen breaft a ſudden flame ſubdued, 
And ſhe who fled the youth, the youth 

Like him, to give thy raging paſſion eaſe, 
Precipitate thyſelf into the ſeas. 

This ſaid, the diſappeat'd. I deadly wan 
[Roſe up, and guſhing tears unbounded ran i 

I fly, ye nymphs, I fly ; though fear affall 
The woman, yet the lover muſt prevail. 

In death what terrors can deſerve my care 


| The pangs of death are geniter than delpas 
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Ye winds, and Cupid thou, to meet my fall, 
Your downy pinions ſpread ! my weight is ſmall. 
Thus reſcued, to the god of verſe 1'11 bow, 
Hang up my lute, and thus inſcribe my vow : 
To Phœbus grateful Sappho gave this lute 3 

The gift did both the god and giver ſuit. 

But, Phaon, why ſhould I this toil endure, 
When thy return would ſoon complete the cure ? 
Thy beauty, and its balmy power, would be 

A Phœbus and Leucadian rock to me. 

0 harder than the rock to which I go, 

And deafer than the waves that war below! 
Think yet, oh think ! ſhall future ages tell 

That I to Phaon's ſcorn a victim fell? 

Or hadſt thou rather ſee this tender breaſt 
Bruis'd on the clift, than cloſe to Phaon's preſt ? 
This breaſt, which, fill'd with bright poetic fire, 
You made me once believe you did admire ? 

O could it now ſupply me with addreſs 

To plead my cauſe, and court thee with ſucceſs ! 
But mighty woes my genius quite control, 

And damp the riſing vigour of my ſoul : 

No more, ye Leſbian nymphs, deſire a ſong, 
Mute is my voice, my lute is all unſtrung. 

My Phaon's fled, who made my fancy ſhine, 
(Ah! yet I ſcarce forbear to call him—mine.) 
Phaon is fled 1 but bring the youth again, 
Inſpiring ardors will revive my vein. 

But why, alas | this unavailing prayer? 
Vain are my vows, and fleet with common air: 


My vows the winds diſperſe, and make their ſport, 


But ne'er will waft him to the Leſbian port. 
Yet if you purpoſe to return, *tis wrong 

To let your miſtreſs languiſh here ſo long : 

Venus for your fair voyage will compoſe 

The ſea, for from the ſea the goddeſs roſe : 

Cupid, aſſiſted with propitious gales, 

Will hand the rudder, and direct the ſails. 

But, if relentleſs to my prayer you prove, 

If &ill, unkind without a cauſe, you'll rove, 

And ne'er to Sappho's longing eyes reſtore 

That object, which her hourly vows implore ; 

"Twill be compaſſion now t' avow your hate; 

Write, and confirm the rigour of my fate ! 

Then, ſteel'd with reſolution by deſpair, 

For cure I'll to the kinder ſeas repair: 

That laſt relief for love-ſick minds 1'lI try; 

Phzbus may grant what Phaon could deny, 


ADVERTISEMEN T. 


Tk ancients have left us little farther account of 
Phaon, than that he was an old mariner, whom 
Venus transformed into a very beautiful youth, whom 
Sappho, and ſeveral other Leſbian ladies, fell paſ- 
nately in love with; and therefore I thought it 
* be . vary the circumſtances of 
ory, and to add what u i 

Pope what I thought proper in the 
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I SOON perceiv'd from whence your letter came, 
Before 1 ſaw it fign'd with Sappho's name: 
Such tender thoughts in ſuch a flowing verſe, 


Did Phœbus to the flying nymph rehearſe ; 


Yet Fate was deaf to all his powerful charms, 
And tore the beauteous Daphne from his arms: 
With ſuch concern your paſſion I ſurvey, 
As when | view a veſſel toſs'd at ſea 
beg each friendly power the ſtorm may ceaſe, 
And every warring wave be lull'd in peace. 
What can | more chan wiſh? for who can free 
The wretched from the woe the gods decree ? 
With gene:ous-pity I'll repay your flame; 
Pity | *tis what deſerves a ſofter name: 
Which yet, I fear, of equal uſe would prove 
To ſooth a tempeſt, as abate your love, 
How can my art your fierce diſeaſe ſubdue ?, 


I want, alas! a greater cure than you: 


Benumb'd in death the cold phyſician lies, 
While for his help the feveriſh patient cries z 
Call me not cruel, but reproach my fate, 
And, liſtening while my woes ] here relate, 
Let your ſoft boſom heave with tender ſighs, 
Let melting ſorrow languith in your eyes; 
Piteous deplore a wretch conſtrain'd to rove 
Whoſe crime and puniſhment is lighted love; 
Fix'd for his guilt, to every coming age, 

A monument of Cytherea's rage. 

At Melea born, my race unknown to fame, 
With oars I ply'd z Colymbus was my name 
A name that from the diving birds I bore, 
Which ſeek their fiſhy food along the ſhore. 
One ſummer-eve in port I left my fail, 


And with my partners ſought a neighbouring vale z 


What time the rural nymphs repzir'd to pay 
Their floral honours to-the-Queen of May. 
At firſt their various charms my choice confuſe, 
For what is choice where each is fit to chooſe ? 
But love or fate at length my boſom fir'd 
With a bright maid in myrtle-green attir'd ; 
A ſhepherieſs ſhe was, and on the lawn 
Sate to the ſetting- ſun from dewy daun; 
Yet fairer, than the nymphs who guard the ſtreama 
In pearly caves, and ſhun the burning beams, 
I whiſper love; ſhe flies; I ſtill purſue, 
To preſs her to the joy ſhe never knew: 
And while I ſpeak, the virgin bluſhes ſpread. 
Her damaſk beauty with a warmer red. | 
1 vaw'd unſhaken faith, invoking loud 
Venus, t' atteſt the ſolemn faith I vow'd ; 
Invoking all the radiant lights above, | 
(But moſt the lamp that lights the reahm of love 
No more to guide me with their friendly rays, , 
But leave my ſhip to periſh on the ſeas, 
If the dear charmer ever chanc'd to find 
My heart diſloyal, or my look unkind. 

A maid will liften when her lover ſwears, 
And thinle his faith more real than her Sears. 
The careful ſnepherdeſs ſecur'd her flocks 
From the devouring wolt, and wily fox, 
Yet fell herſelf an undefended prey N 


| To one more cruel ,and more falſe than they, 
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The nuptial joys we there conſummate ſoon, 
Safe in the friendly filence of the moon; 
And till the birds proclaim'd the dawning day, ' 
Beneath a ſhade of flowers in tranſport lay: 

I roſe, and ſoftly ſighing, view'd her o'er; - 


How chapg'd, ] thought, ſrom what ſhe was before]! 


Yet ſtill repeated (eager to be gone) 

My former pledges, with a fainter tone, 
And promis'd quick return: the penſive fair 
Went with reluctance to her fleecy care; 
While I reſolv'd to quit my native ſhore, 
Never to fee the late-loy'd Malea more. 


Freſh on the waves the morning breezes play, 


To bear my veſſel and my vows away 

With proſperous, ſpeed 1 fly before the wind, 

And leave the length of Leſbos all behind: 

Far diſtant from my Malean love at laſt, 

(Secure with twenty leagues between us caſt) 

J furl my ſails, and on the Sigrian ſhore, 

Adopting that my ſeat, the veſſel moor. 

Sigrium, from whoſe aerial height I ſpy - 

The diſtant fields that bore imperial Troy: 

Which, ſtill accurs'd for Helen's broken vow, 

Procure thin crops, ungrateful to the plough. - 

J gaze, revolying in my guilty mind, 

What future vengeance will my falſchood find, 

When kings, and empires, no forgiveneſs gain'd 

For violated rites, and faith prophan'd ! 
Sea-faring on that coaſt I led my life, 

A commoner of love, without a wife, 

Content with caſual joys 3 and vainly thought 

Venus forgaye the perjur'd, or forgot. 

And now my ſixtieth year began to ſhed 

An undiſtinguith\d winter o'er my head; 

When, bent for Tenedos, a country dame 

(I thought her ſuch) for ſpeedy paſſage came. 

A palſy ſhook her limbs; a ſhrivel'd {kin 

But ill conceal'd the ſkeleton within 

A monument of time: with equal grace - 

Her garb had poverty to ſuit her face. 

Extorting firſt my price, I ſpread my ſail, 

And ſteer my courſe before a merry gale; 

Which haply turn'd her tatter'd ve'l aſide, 

When in her lap a golden vaſe I ſpy'd ; 

Around fo rich with orient gems enchas'd, 

A flamy luſtre o'er the gold they cait. 

With eager eyes I view the tempting bane, 

And ſailing now ſecure amid the main, 

With felon force I ſeiz'd the ſeeming crone, 

To plunge her in, and make the prize my own, 

To Venus ſtraight ſhe chang'd divine to view 

The laughing Loves around their mo:her flew: 

Who, circled with a pomp of Graces, ſtood. ' 

Such as ſhe firſt aſcended from the flood. 

J bow'd, ador'd.— With terror in her voice, 

Thy violence (ſhe cry d) ſhall win the prize: 

Renew thy wrinkled form, be young and fair; 

Lut ſoon thy heart ſhall on the purchaſe dear. 

Nor is revenge forgut, though long delay'd, 

For vows atteſted in the Malean ſhade. —— 

Vrapt in a purple cloud, ſhe cut the ſkies, 

And looking down, {till threaten'd with her eyes, 
My feac at length diſpell'd (the fight af gold 

Can make an avaricicus coward bold), | 

1 ſciz'd the glittering ſpoil, in hope to find 

A Cale {v ricu with richer treaſures lin'd, 
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The lid remov'd, the vacant ſpace inclos'd 

An eſſence, with celeſtial art compos'd ; a 
Which cures old age, and makes the thrive!'d cheek 
Bluſhy as Bacchus, and as Hebe ſleek: - 
Strength to the nerves the neCtar'd ſweets ſupply, 
And eagle-radiance to the faded eye. | 


T' invade that vigour, and that bloom deflower. 
Th' effect 1 found, for, when return'd to lind, 

Some drops I ſprinkled on my ſun-burnt hand; 

Where'er they fell, ſurpriſing to the ſight, 

The freckled brown imbib'd a milky white: 

So look the panther's varied fides; and ſo 


| The pheaſant's wing, bedropt with flakes of ſnow, 


I wet the whole, the ſame celeſtial hue 
Tinctur'd the whole, meander'd o'er with blue. 
Struck with amazement here, I pauſe a ſpace 
Next with the liquid ſweets anoint my face: 
My neck and hoary locks I then bedew, 
And in the waves my changing viſage view. 


Thoſe fatal charms that ruin'd your repoſe 
Still doubting, up I ſtart, and fear to find 
Some young Adonis gazing o'er behind. 
My waift, and all my limbs, I laft beſmear'd, 
And ſoon a gloſſy youth all o'er appear'd. 
Long wrapt in ſilent wonder, on the ſtrand, 
I like a ſtatue of Apollo ſtand: 
Like his, with oval grace my front is ſpread; ' 
Like his, my lips and cheeks are roſy red; 
Like his my limbs are ſhap'd; in every part 
So juſt, they mock the ſculptor's mimic att: 
And golden curls adown my ſhoulders flow; 
Nor wants there aught, except the lyre and bow, 
Reſtor d to youth, triumphant I repair 
To court; to captivate th* admiring fair: 
My faultleſs form the Leſbian nymphs adore, 
Avyow their flames, weep, ſigh, proteſt, implore. 
There feel I firft the penance of my fin; 
All ſpring without, and winter all within! 
From me the ſenſe of gay deſire is fled, 
And all their charms are cordial to the dead. 
Or, if within my breaſt there chance to riſe 
The ſweet remembrance of the genial joys; 
Sudden it leaves me, like a tranſient gleam, 
That gilds the ſurface of a freezing ſtream. 
Meantime with various pangs my Eeart is torn, 
Hate itrives with Pity, Shame contends with Scorns 
Confas'd with grief, I quit the court, to range 
In ſavage wilds; and curſe my penal change. 
The Phenix ſo, feſtor'd with rich perfumes, 
Diſplays the florid pride of all his plumes 3 
Then flies to live amid th' Arabian grove, 
In barren ſolitude, a foe to love. : 
But in the calm receſs of woods and plains, 
The viper Envy revel'd in my veins; | 
And ever when the male careſs'd his bride, 
Sighing with rage, I turn d my eyes afide. 
In river, mead, and grove, ſuch objets roſe, 
T' avenge the goddeſs, and awake iny woes! 
Fiſh, beaſt, and bird, in river, mead, and groves 
Bleſs'd and rever'd the bliſsful powers of Love. 
What can I do for eaſe ?- O, whither fly ? 
Reſume my fatal form, ye gods, 1 cry + 1 
Wither this beauteous bloom, ſo tempting Sa); 


And let me live trausform'd to weak, and gray ; . 


+ 


Nor ſharp difeaſe, nor want, nor age, have power 


Straight with my charms the watry mirror glows, _ 
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By change of clime, my ſorrows to beguile, 

| leave, for Sicily, my native iſle ; 

Vain hope ! for who can leave himſelf behind, 
Ana live a thoughtleſs exile from the mind? 
Arriving there, amidi a flowery plain 

That join'd the ſhore, I view'd a virgin-train, 
Who in ſoft ditties ſung of Acis' flame, 

Ard frew'd with annual wreaths his amber ſtream, 
Me ſoon they ſaw, and fir'd with pious joy, 

He comes, the godlike Acis comes, they cry: 
Fair pride of Neptune's court ! indulge our prayer 3 
Approach, you've now no Polypheme to fear. 
Accept our rites: to bind thy brow, we bring 
Theſe earlieſt honours of the roſy ſpring : 

$ may thy Galatea ſtill be kind, 

As we thy ſmiling power propitious find | 

Put if—(they read their error in my bluſh ; 

For ſhame, and rage, and ſcorn, alternate fluſh.) 
Pur if of earthy race, yet kinder prove; 

Refuſe all other rites but thoſe of love. 

That hated word new- ſtabs my rankling wound 
Like a ſtuck deer I ſtartle at the ſound : 
Thence to the woods with furious ſpeed repair, 
And leavz them all abandon'd to deſpair. 

So frighted by the ſwains, to reach the brake 
Clides from a ſunny bank the glittering ſnake 3 
And whilſt, reviv'd in youth, his wavy train 
Floats in large ſpires, and burns along the plain; 
He darts malignance from his ſcornful eye, 

Ard the young flowers with livid hiſſes die. 

Let my ſad fate your ſoft compaſſion move, 
Convinc'd that Phaon would, but cannot love: 
To torture and diſtract my ſoul, are join'd 
Unfading youth, and impotence of mind. 

The white and red that flatter on my ſkin, 

Hide hell; the grinning furies howl within; 

Pride, Envy, Rage, and Hate, inhabit there, 

Ard the black child of Guilt, extreme Deſpair : 

Nor of leſs terror to the perjur'd prove » 

The frowns of Venus, than the bolts of Jove. 
When Orpheus in the woods began to play, 


Soth's with his airs, the leopards round him lay: 


Theirglaring eyes with lefſen'd fury burn'd 3 
Put when the lyre was mute, their rage return'd: 
dowould thy muſe and lute a wh le control 
My woes, and tune the diſcord of my ſoul : 
In ſweet ſuſpence each ſavage thought reftrain'd 3 
And then, the love I never felt I feign'd; 
O Sappho, now that muſe and lute employ z 
lobte the golden goddeſs from the {ky : 

tom the Leucadian rock ne'er hope redreſs, 
In love, Apollo boaſts no ſure ſucceſs : 
t him preſide o'er oracles and arts; 
enus alone hath balm for bleeding hearts. 
0, let the warbled hymn * delight her ear; 

an ſhe when Sappho ſings refuſe to hear? 

ace let the warbled hymn repeat thy pain, 
* e flowers and burning gums perfume her fane. 
nd when, deſcending to the plaintive ſouud, 

© comes confeſs*d with all her Graces round, 
© plead my cauſe! in that auſpicious hour, 
-Ppuate with thy vows the vengeful power, 
. 1 ceaſe thy ſuit, till with a ſmiling air 

cries, 1 give my Phaon to thy prayerz 


* Alluding to her Ode to Venus. 
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Vypert was as a popinjay: 
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And, from his crime abſolv'd, with all his charms - 
He long ſhall live, and die in Sappho's arms. 
Then ſwift, and gentle as her gentleſt dove, 

Ill ſeek thy breaſt, and equal all thy love: 
Hymen ſhall clap his purple wings, and ſpread 
Inceſſant raptures o'er the nuptial bed. 

And while in pomp at Cytherea's ſhrine, 

With choral ſong and dance, our vows we join; 
Her flaming altar with religious fear 

I'll touch, and, proftrate on the marble, ſwear. 
That zeal and love for ever ſhall divide 

My heart, between the goddeſs and the bride. 


— 


A © Tb: 
Deviſed in the pleſaunt Manere of 
GENTIL MAISTER JEOFFREY CHAUCER, 


HYLOM in Kent there dwelt a clerke, 
Who wyth grete cheer, and litil werke, 


- Upſwalen was with venere: 


For meagre Lent ne recked he, 

Ne ſaincts daies had in remembraunce, 

Mo will had he to daliaunce. 

To ſerchen out a bellamie, 

He had a ſharp and licorous eie 5 

But it wold bett abide a leke, 

Or onion, than the fight of Greke 3 

Wherefore, God yeve him ſhame, Boccace 

Serv'd him for Baſil and Ignace, 

His vermeil cheke that ſhon wyth mirth, 

Spake him the blitheſt prieſt on yearth 

At chyrch, to ſhew his lillied hond, 

Full fetouſly he prank'd his bond; 

Sleke weren his flaxen locks ykempt, 

And Iſaac Wever was he nempt. 
'Thilke clerke, echaufed in the groyne, 

For a young damoſell did pyne, 

Born in Eaſt-Cheap; who, by my fay, 

Ne wit ne wordes did ſhe waunt, 

Wele cond ſhe many a romaunt; 

Ore maſcadine, or ſpiced ale, 


| She carrold ſoote as nightingale : 


And for the nonce couth rowle her eyne, 
Withouten ſpeche; a ſpeciall ſigne 

She lack'd ſomdele of what ech dame 
Holds dere as life, yet dredes to name: 
So was eftſoons by Iſaac won 

To bliſsful conſummation. 

Here mought I now tellen the feſtes, 
Who yave the bryde, how bibb'd the gheſtes 5 
But withouten ſuch gawdes, I trow 
Myne legend is prolix ynow. 

Ryghte wele areeds Dan Prior's ſong, 
A tale ſhold never be too long; 
And ſikerly in fayre Englond 
None bett doeth taling underſtond. 
She now, algates full ſad to chaunge 


The citee for her huſbond's graunge, 


% 
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To Kent mote ; for ſhe wele did knowe 
-*T was vaine ayenſt the ſtreme to rowe. 
Sa wend they on one ſteed yfere, 
Ech cleping toder life and dere; 
Heven ſhilde hem fro myne Bromley hoſt, 
Or many a groat theyr meel woll coſt, 
Deem next ye maiſtreſs Wever ſene 
Yclad in ſable bombaſine ; 
The frankeleins wyves accoſt her blythe, 
Curteis to guilen hem of tythe ; 
And yeve honour parochiall 
In pew, and eke at feſtivall. 
Worſchip and wealth her huſbond hath ; 
Ne poor in aught, fave werks and faith: 
Kepes bull, bore, ſtallion, to diſpence 
Large pennorths of benevolence. 
His berne yerammed was, and ſtore 
Of poultrie cackled at the dore ; 
His wyf grete joie to fede hem toke, 
And was aſtonied at the cocke; 
That, in his portaunce debonair, 
Og everich henn beſtow d a ſhare 
Of pleſaunce, yet no genitours 
She ſaw, to thrill his paramours: 
Ortſithes ſhe mokel mus'd thereon, 
Yet niſt ſhe howgates it was don. 
One night, ere they to ſleepen went. 
Her Iſaac in her arms ſhe hent, 
As was her uſage ; and did ſaie, 
Of charite I mote thee praie, 
To techen myne unconnyng wit] 
One thing it comprehendeth niet : 
And maie the foul fiend harrow thee, 
If in myne queſt thou falſen me. 
Our Chaunticlere loves everich hen, 
Ne fewer kepes our yerd then ten; 
Yet romps he ore beth grete and ſmall, 
Ne ken 1 what he ſwinks wythall. 
But on ech leg a wepon is, 
Yperſent, and full ſtarke I wys ; 
Doth he with hem at Pertelote play ? 
In ſooth theres werk inough for tway. 
d Iſaac, certes by Sain& Poule, 
Myne lief thou art a ſimple ſoule ; 
Foules fro the egle to the wren, 
Bin harneſs'd othergiſe than men : 
For the males engins of delite 
Ferre in theyr entrails are empight ; 
Els, par miſchaunce, theyr merriment 
Emong the breers mought ſore be ſhent. 
Thus woxen hote, they much avaunce 
Love of venereal jouiſaunce: 
And in one month, the trouth to ſayne, 
Swink mo than manhode in yeres twaine, 
O Benedicite ! qd, ſhe, - 
If kepyng hote ſo kindlych be, 
Hie in thyne boweles truſs thyne gere, 
And eke the ſkrippe that daungleth here. 
Ne dame, he anſwer'd, mote that bene 3 
For as I hope to be a dene, 
Thilke Falſtaffe- hellie rownd and big, 
Was built for corny ale and pig : 
Ne in it is a chink for theſe, 
Ne for a wheat-ſtraw, and tway peaſe. 
Pardie, gd. ſhe, ſyth theres nat room, 
Swere Nykin |! chaſe hem in myne woom. 
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AN IMITATION OF A GREEZX rien Au in 
| HOMER, | 


WHEN Phcebus, and the nine harmonious Maids, 
Of old aſſembled in the Theſpian ſhades, 

What theme, they cry'd, what high immortal air, 

Befits theſe harps to ſound, and thee to hear? 

Reply'd the god, Your loftieſt notes employ 

To ſing young Peleus, and the fall of Troy, 

The wondrous ſong with rapture they rehearſe, 

Then aſk who wrought that miracle of verſe, 

He anſwer'd with a frown ; I now reveal 

A truth that Envy bids me not conceal. 

Retiring frequent to his laureat vale, 

I warbled to the lyre that favourite tale, 

Which, unobſerv'd, a wandering Greek and blind, 

Heard me repeat, and tteaſur'd in his mind; 

And fir'd with thirſt of more than mortal praiſe, 


1] From me the god of wit uſurp'd the bays. 


But let vain Greece indulge her growing fame, 
Proud with celeſtial ſpoils to grace her name; 


J Yet when my arts ſhall triumph in the Weſt, 


And the White Iſle with female power is bleſt, 
Fame, I foreſee, will make repriſals there, 
And the tranſlator's palm to me transfer 

With leſs regret my claim I row decline, 


The world will think this Engliſh Iliad mine. 


— 8 — 
IRA | 
PLATONIC SPELL. 


U 
ENE'ER I ved, young Strephon ery d, 
Ye powers that o'er the nooſe preſide, 
Wit, beauty, wealth, good-humour give, 
Or let me ſtill a rover live: 
But if all theſe no nymph can ſhare, 
Let mine, ye powers | be doubly fair. 
Thus pray'd the ſwain in heat of blood, 
Whilit nigh celeſtial Cupid ſtood; _ 
And, tapping him, ſaid, Youth be wiſe, 
And let a child for once adviſe. 
A faultleſs make, a manag'd wit, 
Humour and riches, rarely meet: 
But if a beauty you'd obtain, : 
Court ſome bright Phillis of the brain; 
The dear jdea long enjoy, : 
Clean is the bliſs, and ne er will cloy. 
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But truſt me, youth, for I'm fincere, 
And know the ladies to a hair; 
Howe'er ſmall poets whine upon it, 
In madrigal, in ſong, and ſonnet, 
Their beauty's but a ſpell, to bring 
A lover to the enchanted ring. 
Ere the ſack-poſſet is digeſted, 
Or half of Hymen's taper waſted, 
The winning air, the wanton trip, 
The radiant eye, the velvet lip, 
Fram which you fragrant kiſſes ſtole, 
And ſeem'd to ſuck her ſpringing ſoul 3 
Theſe, and the reſt you doated on, 
Are nauſeous or infipid grown . 
The ſpell diſſolves, the cloud is gone, 
And Sachariſſa turns to Joan. 


MARULLUS ro NE E RA, 
IM IT AI E p. 


OB'D like Diana, ready for the chace, 

Her mind as ſpotleſs, and as fair her face, 
Voung Sylvia ſtray'd beneath the dewy dawn 
To courſe th imperial ſtag o'er Windſor lawn. 
There Cupid view'd her ſpreading o'er the plain, 
The firſt and faireſt of the rural train ; 

And, by a ſmall miſtake, the power of love, 

Thought her tne virgin-goddeſs of the grove : 

Soon aw'd with innocence, t' evade her fight 

He fled, and dropp'd his quiver in the flight: 

Though Hens ſhe bluſh'd, and, with a glowing 
mile, 

Purſu'd the god, and ſeiz'd the golden ſpoil. 

The nymph, reſiſtleſs in her native charms, 
Now reigns, poſſeſs'd of Cupid's dreaded arms 
And, wing'd with lightning from her radiant eyes, 

nerring in its ſp2ed each arrow flies. 
3 more his deity is held divine, 

0 _ we kneel at Cytherea's ſhrine z 

various powers, complete in Sylvia, 3 
title to command the — love. 
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WHEN Venus, in the ſweet Idalian ſhade, 
A violet couch for young Aſcanius made, 
dir opening gems th' obedient roſes bow'd, 


$ad veibd us beawicy with a damaſk, cloud: 


+ } While the bright goddeſs, with a gentle ſhower 


| Sprung from the * guardian of the Roman name, 


I And ſeek the bleſt Elyſian groves 3 
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of nectar'd dews, perfum'd the bliſsful bowers 
Of fight inſatiate, ſhe devours his charms, 
Till her ſoft breaſt rekindling a warms 5 
New joys tumultuous in her boſom roll, 
And all Adonis ruſheth on her ſoul: | 
Tranſported with each dear reſembling grace, 
She cries, - Adonis !—ſure I ſee thy face! 
Then ſtoops to claſp the beauteous form, but feard. 
] He'd wake too ſoon, and with a ſigh forbears; 
Yet, fix'd in filent rapture, ſtands to gaze, 
| Kiſſing each flowering bud that round her plays 2 
Swell' d with her touch, each animated roſe 
Expands, and ſtraight with warmer purple glows 3 
Where infant kiſſes bloom, a balmy tore ! 
Redoubling all the bliſs ſhe felt before. 
Sudden her ſwans career along the ſkies, 
And o'er the globe the fair celeſtial flies; 
Then, as where Ceres paſt, the teeming plain 
Yellow'd with wavy crops of golden grain, 
So fruitful kifles fell where Venus flew, 
And by the power of genial magic grew; 
A plenteous harveft } which ſhe deign'd t imparty 
To ſooth an agonizing love- ſick heart. \ 
All hail, ye roſeate kiſſes } who remove 
Our cares, and cool the calentures of love. 
Lo I your poet, in melodious lays, | 
| Bleſs your kind power, enamour'd of your praiſe 
Lays! form'd to laſt, till barbarous time invades 
The Muſes? hill, and withers all their ſhades. 


In Roman numbers live, ſecure of fame. 


— — — — — — 
BASIUM I. 


AS the young enamour'd vine 

Round her elm delights to twine, 
As the claſping ivy throws 5 
Round her oak her wanton boughs, 
So cloſe, expanding all thy charms, 
Fold me, my Chloris, in thy arms ! 
Cloſer, my Chloris, could it be, , 
Would my fond arms incircle thee. 

The jovial friend ſhall tempt in vain 
With humour, wit, and briſk champaignez 
In vain ſhall Nature call for ſleep, 

We'll Love's eternal vigils keep: 

Thus, thus for ever let us lie, 

Diſſolving in exceſs of joy, 

Till fate ſhall with a fingle dart : 

-| Transfix the pair it cannot part. " 
Thus join'd, we'll fleet like Venus' dovesz 


Where Spring in roſy triumph reigns 
Perpetual o'er the joyous plains : 
There lovers of heroic name 

Revive their long-excinguiſh'd flame; 
And o'er the fragrant vale advance 
In ſhining pomp to form the dance, 


- —— 


Or ſing of love and gay deſire, 
Reſponſive to the warbling lyre 3 
Reclining ſoft in bliſsful bowers, 

Purpled ſweet with ſpringing flowers 3 
And cover'd with a filken ſhade, - 

Of laurel mix'd with myrtle made: 
Where, flaunting in immortal bloom, 
The mulſk roſe ſcents the verdant gloom ; 


N E N TON Ss POE M s. 


As night is tedious while, in love betray'd, 

| The wakeful youth expects the faithleſs maidz .. - 
As weary'd hinds accuſe the lingering ſun, 
And heirs impatient wiſh for twenty - one: 

So dull to Horace “ did:the-moments glide, 

Tin his free Muſe her ſprightly ſorce employ'd. / 

: . | To combat vice, and follies toexpoſe, - + 


In eaſy numbers near ally'd to proſe : 


*Fhrough which the whiſpering zephyrs fly, {| Guilt bluſh'd and trembled when ſbe heard hint 
Softer than a virgin's figh. «© ALY Dd S854 „ fings Pat PP; 29 11 
When we approach thoſe bleſt retreats, I He ſmil'd reproof, and tickled with his fling, =” 


Th aſſembly ſtraight will leave their ſeats, 
Admiring much the matchleſs pair, ö 
Ss fond the youth, the nymph ſo fair 
Daughters and miſtreſſes to Jove, | 

By Homer fam'd of old for love, 

In homage to the Britiſh Grace, 

Will give pre-eminence of place. 

Helen herſelf will ſoon agree 


To riſe, and yield her rank ts there. 5 
| ET AN | 
r. . 
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THOMAS LAM BAR D, ESQ. 


i Omnia me tua delecmant; Jed maxim?, maxema cum 
& fides in amicitidy conſilium, gravitas, conſtantia; 
cc tum pot, humanitas, literæ. ins 

CickRO, Ep. xxvii. Lib. xi. 


gLOW though I am to wake the ſleeping lyre, 
Yet ſhould the Muſe ſome happy ſong inſpire, 

Fit for a friend to give, and worthy thee, or 

That favourite verſe to Lambard I decree :. 

Such may the Muſe inſpire, and it prove 

A pledge and monument of laſting love] 
Meantime intent the faireſt plan to find, 

To form the manners, and improve the mind; 

Me the fam'd wits of Rome and Athens pleaſe, 

By Orrery's indulgence wrapt in eaſe; 5 

Whom all the rival Muſes ſtrive to grace 

With wreaths familiar to his letter'd race. = 

Now Truth's bright charms employ my ſerious 

thought, A 1 

In flowing eloquence by Tully taught: 

Then from the ſhades of Tuſculum I rove, 

And ftudious wander in the Grecian grove; 

While wonder and delight the ſoul engage 

To ſound the depths of Plato's ſacred page 3 

Where Science in attractive fable lies, 

And veil'd, the more invites her lover's eyes. 

Tranſported thence, the flowery heights 1 gain 

Of Pindus, and admire the warbling train, 

Whoſe wings the Muſe in better ages prun'd, 


And their ſweet barps to moral Ars attun'd, 


** 


| | omni 


With ſuch agraceful negligence expreſt, 


Wit, thus apply'd, will ever ſtand the teſts 
But he, who blindly led by whimſy ſtrays, - . 
And from groſs images would merit praiſe, 
When Nature ſets the nobleſt Rores in view, 
Affects to poliſh cqpper in Peru: 
So while the ſeas on barren ſands are catt, 
The ſaltneſs of their waves offends the taſte; 
But when to heaven exhal'd, in fruitful rain, 
In fragrant dews they fall, to cheer the ſwain, 
Revive the fainting flowers, and ſwell the meagre 
Be this their care, who, ſtudious of renown, 
Toil up th' Aonian fteep to reach the crown; 


 ] Suffice it me, that (having ſpent my prime 


In picking epithets, and yoking rhyme) 
To ſteadier rule my thoughts I now compoſe, 
And prize ideas clad in honeſt proſe. 


Old Dryden, emulous of Cæſar's praiſe, 


Cover'd his baldneſs with immortal bays 3 
And Death perhaps, to ſpoil poetic ſport, 
Unkindly cut an Alexandrine ſhort: 
His ear had a more laſting itch than mine, 
For the ſmooth cadence of a golden line: 
Should luſt of verſe prevail, and urge the man 
To ran the trifling race the boy began, 
Mellow'd with fixty winters, you might ſee 
My circle end in ſecond infancy. ' 
I might ere long an aukward humour have, 
To wear my bells and coral to the grave, 


| Or round my room alternate take a courfe, 


Now mount my hobby, then the Muſes' horſe ; 
Let others wither gay, but I'd appear 

With ſage decorum in my eaſy chair; | 

| Grave as Libanius, lumbering o'er the laws, 

| Whilſt gold and party zeal-decide the cauſe. 

A nobler taſk our riper age affords 


Nor think ſome fleet too faſt, and ſome too ſlow 3 
Still equal in himſelf, and free to taſte 

The Now, without repining at the Paſt 3 

Nor the vain preſcience of the ſpleen t $mp19Yy _ 
To pall the flavour of a promis'd joy; 

To live tenacious of the golden mean, 

In all events of various fate ſerene; , | 
With virtue ſteel'd, and fteady to ſurvey 

Age, death, diſeaſe, or want, without diſmay 2 
Theſe arts, my Lambatd! uſeful in their end, 


Make man to others and himſelf a friend. 


Happieſt of mortals he, who, timely wiſe, 


In the calm walks of Truth his bloom enjoys z 


5 


grain. 6 3 


Than ſcanning ſyllables, and weighing words. 
To make his hours in even meaſures flow, 


4 
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With books and patrimonial plenty bleſt, 
Health in his veins, and quiet in his breaſt ! 
Him no vain hopes attract, no fear appals, 
Nor the gay ſervitude of courtsenthrals, 
Unknowing how to maſſe concerted guile 
With a falſe cringe, or undermining ſmile z 
His manners pure, from affectation tree, a 

And prudence ſhines through clear ſimpliaity. 
Though no rich labours of the Perſian loom, 
Nor the nice ſculptor's-art adorn his room, 
Sleep unprovok'd will ſoftly ſeal his eyes, 
And innocence the want of down ſupplies; 
Health tempers all his cups, and at his board 
Reigns the cheap luxury the fields afford: 
Like the great Trojan, mantled in a clouds 
Himſelf unſeen he ſees the labouring crowd, 
Where all induftrious to their ruin run, 

Swift to purſue what moſt they ought to ſhun. 
Some by the ſordid thirſt of gain controll'd, 


Starve in their ſtores, and cheat themſelves for gold; 


Preſerve the precious bane with anxious care 
In vagrant luſts to feed a lavi heir : 
Others devour Ambition's glittering baits 
To ſweat in purple, and repine in ſtate 3 
Devote their powers to every wild extreme 
For the ſhort pageant of a pompous dream: 
Nor can the mind to full perfection bring 
The fruits it early promis'd in the ſpring, 
But in a public ſphere thoſe virtues fade, 
Which open'd- fair, and flouriſh'd in the ſhade : 
So while the Night her ebon ſceptte ſways, 
Her fragrant blooms the Indian plant * diſplays 3 
But the full day the ſhort-liv'd beauties ſhun, 
Zlude our hopes, and ficken at the ſun. 
Fantaſtic joys in diſtant views appear, 
And tempt the man to make the raſh career. 
Fame, Power, and Wealth, which glitter at the goal, 
Allure his eye, and fire his eager foul ; f 
For theſe are eaſe and innocence reſign'd, 
For theſe he ſtrips 3 farewell the tranquil mind 
Headſtrong he urges on till vigour fails, | 
And gray experience (but too late 1) prevails : 
But, in his evening, view the hoary fool, 
When the nerves ſlacken, and the ſpirits cool; 
When joy and bluſky youth forſake his face, 
vicklied with age, and ſour with ſelf-diſgrace; 
No flavour then the ſparkling cups retain, 
uſſe is harſh, the Syren fings in vain ; 
To him what healing balm can art apply, 
Who lives diſeas'd with life, and dreads to die ? 
In that laſt ſcene, by Fate in fables dreſt, 
Thy power, triumphant Virtue ! is confeſt; 
Thy veſtal flames diffuſe celeſtial light 
Through Death's dark vale, and vanquiſh total night; 
Lenient of anguiſh, o'er the breaſt prevail, 
When the gay toys of flattering Fortune fail. 
Such, happy Twiſden! (ever be thy name 
ourn'd by the Muſe, and fair in deathteſs fame!) 
While the bright effluence of her glory ſhone, - 
Were thy laſt bours, and ſuch 1 wiſh my own: 
caſſia bruis'd exhales her rich perfumes, 
And incenſe in a fragrant cloud preſumes. 
Moſt ſpoil the boon that Nature's pleas'd t' 1; 
too much varniſh, or by want of art; 
Vox. IV. | 


, 


| E The nure-tres. 


As Rome receiv'd dictators from the plough z 


Vet one preſiding power in every breaſt 


Fix Love's bright throne in Teraminta's faces 


One happy wit to net the Britiſh ſeas! 
Nature permits her various giſts to fall 


And flowers ſpontaneous crown the ſmiling year? 
But who manures a wild Norwegian hill, 
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By ſolid ſcience all her gifts are gtac d, # 
Like gems new poliſh'd, and with gold enchas'd; 
Votes to th? unletter'd *ſquire the laws allow, 
But arts, addreſs, and force of genius, Join 

To make a Hanmer in the ſenate ſhine, 


Receives a ſtronger ſanRion than the reſt ; 
And they who ſtudy and diſcern it well, 

Act unreftrain'd, without deſign excel, 
But court contempt, and err without redreſsg 
Miſſing the maſter-talent they poſſeſs. 
Whiſton perhaps in Euclid may ſucceed, _ 
But ſhall I trnſt him to reform my creed ? 

In ſweet aſſemblage every blooming grace 


With which her faultleſs ſhape and air agrees. 
But, wanting wit, ſhe ſtrives to repartee 5 
And, ever prone her matchleſs form to wrongs 
Leſt Envy ſhould be dumb, ſhe lends her tongued 
By long experience D—y may, no doubt, 
Enſnare a gudgeon, or ſometimes a trout 3 

Yet Dryden once exclaim'd (in partial ſpite!) 
He fiſh becauſe the man attempts to write. 
Oh, if the water - nymphs were kind to none 
But thoſe the Muſes bathe in Helicon: 

In what far diſtant age would Belgia raiſe 


On various climes, nor ſmiles alike on all: 
The Latian vales eternal verdure wear, 


To raiſe the jaſmine, or the coy jonquil ? 

Who finds the peach among the ſavage ſloes, 

Or in bleak Sythia ſeeks the bluſhing roſe ? 

Her golden grain waves o'er the teeming fieldsg 

And there the vine her racy purple yields. | 

High on the cliffs the Britiſh oak aſcends, 

Proud to ſurvey the ſeas her power defends 3 

Her ſovereign title to the flag ſhe proves, 

Scornful of ſofter India's ſpicy groves. _ 
Theſe inftanees, whieh true in fact we find 

Apply we to the culture of the mind. £ 

This ſoil, in early youth improv'd. with cares 

The ſeeds of gentle ſcience beſt will bear; 

That with more partieles of flame inſpir d, | 

With glittering arms and thirſt of fame is fir d 

Nothing of greatneſs in a third will grow, / 

But, barren as it is, *twill bear a beau. 

If theſe from Nature's genial bent depart, 

In life's dull farce to play a borrow'd part; 

Should the ſage dreſs, and flutter in the Mall, 

Or leave his problems for a birth-night ball; 

Should the rough homicide unſheath his pen, 

And in heroics only murder men; 

Should the ſoft fop forſake the lady's charms) | 

To face the foe with inoffenfive arms 

Each would variety of acts afford, 

Fit for ſome new Cervantes to record. . 
Whither, you cry, tends all this dry diſcourfe ? 

To prove, like Hudibras, a man's no horſe. 

I look'd for ſparkling lines, and ſomething gay 

To friſe my fancy with; but, ſooth to ſay l 


From her Apollo now the Muſe elopes, 


And trades in ſyllogiſms more than tropes. 


| Faith, Sr, I ſee you nod, but can t ferenz 
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When a friend reads, in honour you muſt hear: 
For all enthuſiaſts, when the fit is ſtrong, 
Indulge a volubility of tongue: 
Their fury triumphs o'er the men of phlegm, 
And council-proof, will never baulk a theme. 
- So Burgeſs on his Tripod rav'd the more, 
When round him half the ſaints began to ſnore. 
To lead us fe through Error*s thorny maze, 
| Reaſon exerts her pure ethereal rays ; 
But that bright daughter of eternal day - 
Holds in our mortal frame a dubious ſway. 
Though no lerhargic fumes the brain inveſt, 
And op.ate all her active powers to reſt ; 
Though on that magazine no fevers ſeize, 
To calcine all her beauteous images: 
Yet baniſh'd from the realms by right her own, 
Paſſion, a blind uſurper, mounts the throne : 
Or, to known good preferring ſpecieus ill, 
Reaſon becomes a cully to the will: 
'Thus man, perverſely fond to roam aftray, | 
Hoodwinks the guide affign'd to ſhew the way; 
And in lite's voyage like the pilot fares 
Who breaks the compaſs, and contemns the ſtars, 
To ſteer by meteors, which at random fly, 
Preluding to a tempeſt in the ſky. 
Vein of his ſkill, and led by various views, 
| Each to his end a different path purſues ; 
And ſeldom is one wretch ſo humble known 
To think his friend's a better than his own : 
The boldeſt they, who leaſt partake the light, 
At game-cocks in the dark are train'd to fight. 
Nor ſhame, nor ruin, can our pride abate, 
But what became our choice we call our fate. 
Villain, ſaid Zeno to his pilfering ſlave, 
What frugal Nature needs, I freely gave; 
With thee my treaſure 1 depos'd in truſt, 
What could provoke thee now to prove unjuſt ? 
Sir, blame the ftars, felonious culprit ery d: 
We'll by the ſtatute of the ſtars be try d. 
If their ſtrong influence all our actions urge, 
Some are foredoom'd to ſteal and ſome to ſcourge : 
The beadle muſt obey the Fates decree, 
As powerful Deſtiny prevail'd with thee. 
This heathen logic ſeems to bear too hard 
On me, and many a harmleſs modern bard: 
The crities hence may think themſclyes decreed 
Tojerk the wits, and rail at all they read; 
Foes to the tribe from whence they trace their clan, 
As monkeys draw their pedigree from man; 
To which (though by the breed our kind's diſgrac'd) 
We grant ſuperior elegance of taſte : 
But in their own defence the wits obſerve 
That, by impulſe from heaven, they write and ſtarve; 
'Their patron-planet, with reſiſtleſs power, 
Irradiates every poet's natal hour; 
Engendering in hishead a ſolar heat, 
For which the college has no ſure receipt, 
Elſe from their garrets would they ſoon withdraw, 
And leave the rats to revel in the ſtraw. 
Nothing ſo much intoxicates the brain 
As Flattery's ſmooth infinuating bane : 
She on th' unguarded ear employs her art, 
While vain ſelf- love unlocks the yielding heart; 
And Reaſon oft ſubmits when both invade, 
Without aſſaulted, and within betray d. 
When Flattery's magic miſts ſuffuſe the ſight, 
The don is active, and the boor polite z | 
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Then cry, in ſeeming tranſport, 


/ 


Her mirror ſhews perfection through the whole, 
And ne'er reflects a wrinkle or a mole; + 
Each character in gay confuſion lies, 

And all alike are virtuous, brave and wiſe : 

Nor fail her fulſome arts to ſooth our pride, 
Though praiſe to venom turns if wrong apply'd. 
Me thus ſhe whiſpers while I write to you: 
„Draw forth a banner'd hoſt in fair review 
Then every Muſe invoke thy voice to raiſe, 
«© Arms and the man to fing in lefty liys ; 

«© Whoſe active bloom heroic deeds employ, 
„ Such as the ſon of Thetis “ ſung at Troy; 
6% When his high-ſounding lyre his valour rais'd, 
«© To emulate the demi-gods he prais d. 
66 Like him, the Briton, warm at honour's call, 
4. At fam'd Blaragnia quell'd the bleeding Gaul; 
«© By France the genius of the fight confeſt, 

«© For which our patron ſaint adorns his breaſt,” 

Is this my friend, who fits in full content, 
Jovial, and joking with the men of Kent, 

And never any ſeene of ſlaughter ſaw, 

But thoſe who fell by phyſic or the law? 

Why is he for exploits in war renown'd, 
Deck'd with a ſtar, with bloody laurels crown'd ? 
O often prov'd, and ever found ſincero 

Too honeſt is thy heart, thy ſenſe too clear, 

On theſe encomiums to vouchſafe a ſmile, 
Which only can belong to great Argyll. 

But moſt among the brethren of the bays, 
The dear enchantreſs all her charms diſplays, 
In the ſly commerce of alternate praiſe. 

If, for his father's fins condemn'd to write, 
Some young half- feather'd poet takes a flight, 


\ 


Which Swift, and Pope, and Prior, would explode: 

Though every ſtanza glitters thick with ſtars, 

And goddeſſes deſcend in ivory cars: 

Is it for me to prove in every part 

The piece irregular by laws of art ? 

His genius looks but aukward, yet his fate 

May raiſe him to be premier bard of ſtate; 

I therefore bribe his ſuffrage a _ _ 
Revere his jud t, and $ 3 

* car — while I ſpeak, 
"Tis well for Pindar that he dealt in Greek! 

He, conſcious of deſert, accepts the praiſe, 

And courteous, with increaſe the debt rep2ys * 
Boileau's a muſhroom if compar'd to me, 

And, Horace, I diſpute the palm with thee 

Both raviſh'd, fing Te Phœbum for ſuccels 3 

Riſe ſwift, ye laurels ! boy beſpeak the preſs.— 
Thus on imaginary praiſe we feed; 

Each writes till all refuſe to print or read: 
From the records of fame condemn'd to paſs 
To f Briſquet's calendar, a rubrick afs. 1 
Few, wondrous few ! are * to 

A plain diſeaſe, or blemiſh in _ | 

Few can, though wiſdom ſhould their health inſure, 
Diſpaſſionate and cool attend a cure. 


And to my touchſtone brings a puny ode, 


In youth diſus'd t' obey the needful rein, 


Well pleaz'd a ſavage liberty to gain, 
We ſate the kind deſire of every ſenſe, 
And lull our age in thoughtleſs indolence 3 | 


* Jliad ix. 


+ Briſquet, Jeſter to Francis I. of France, kept 


ealendar of fools, 


- 
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Yet all are Solons in their own conceit, 
Though, to ſupply the vacancy of wit, 

Folly and Pride, impatient of control, 

The fiſter-twins of Sloth, poſſeſs the ſoul. 

By Kneller were the gay Pumilio drawn, 

Like great Alcides, with a back of brawn, 

I ſcarcely think his picture would have power 
To make him fight the champions of the tower; 
Though lions there are tolerably tame, 

And civil as the court from which they came. 
But yet, without experience, ſenſe, or arts, 
Pumilio boaſts ſufficiency of parts; 

Imagines he alone is amply fit 

To guide the ſtate, or give the ſtamp to wit: 
Pride paints the mind with an heroic air, 


Nor finds he a defect of vigour there. 


When Philomel of old effay'd to ſing, 
And in his roſy progreſs hail'd the ſpring, 
Th' aerial ſongſter s liſtening to the lays, 
By filent ecſtaſy confeſt her praiſe. 
At length, to rival her enchanting note, 
The peacock ſtrains the diſcord of his throat, 
In hope his hideous ſhrieks would grateful prove ; 
But the nice audience hoot him through the grove. 
Conſcious of wanted worth, and juſt diſdain, 
Lowering his creft, he creeps to Juno's fane : 
To his proteQtreſs there reveals the caſe ; 
And for a ſweeter voice devoutly prays. 

Then thus reply'd the radiant goddeſs, known 
By her fair rolling eyes and rattling tone: 

My favourite bird! of all the feather'd kind, 
Each ſpecies had peculiar gifts afſign'd ; 
The towering eagles to the realms of light 
By their ſtrong pounces claim a regal right; 
The ſwan, contented with an humbler fate, 
Low on the fiſhy river rows in ſtate : | 
Gay ſtarry plumes thy length of train bedeck, 
And the green emerald twinkles on thy neck; 
But the poor nightingale in mean attire, 
Is made chief warbler of the woodland choir. 
Theſe various bounties were diſpos'd above, 
And ratify'd th* unchanging will of Jove : 
Diſcern OO and his laws adore 3 
Be what thou wert deſign'd, nor aim at more, 


— — 


— 


TO THE 


QUE E N, 


ON HER MAJESTY'S BI TRH-DAx. 


FROM this auſpicious day three kingdoms date 
The faireſt favours of indulgens Fate: 
From this the months in radiant circles run, 
As ftars receive their luſtre from the ſun. 
To you the ſceptres of all Europe bend, 
The victor thoſe revere, and theſe the friend 3 
Your filken reins the willing nations crave, 
For tis your lov'd prerogatiye to ſave. 
Mild amidſt triumphs, victory beftows 
On you renown, and freedom on your foes ; 
Obſervant of your will, the goddeſs brings 
Palms in her hand, and healing in her wings. 
But, as the brighteſt beams and gentleſt ſhowers 
ere once reſerv d for Eden's opening flowers; 
So, though remoter realms your influence ſhares 
Britannia hoatts to be your darling care. 


. 


By your great wiſdom and reſiſtleſs might, 
Abroad we conquer, and at home unite : 
Nature had join'd the linds ; but you alone 
Make their affections and their councils one 3 
You ſpeak—the jarring principles remove, 
And, cloſe combin'd, the fiſter-nations prove 
Rivals alone in loyalty and loye. 

What power would now forbid the warrior-queen 
To wave the red-croſs banners o'er the Seine? 
Others for titles urge the ſoldier's toil, 

Or meanly ſeek the foe, to ſeize the ſpoil: 

But you for right your pious arms employ, 

And conquer to reſtore, and not deſtroy; 
Vouchſafing audience to your ſuppliant foes, 

You long to give the labouring world repoſe ; 
Concurring juſtice waits from you the word, 

Pleas'd, when you fix the ſcales, to ſheath the ſword. 

From this propiticus omen we preſage 


-| Unnumber'd bleſſings to the coming age; 


Eftabliſh'd Faith, the daughter of the ſkies, 
Shall ſee new temples by your bounty riſe; 


Commerce beneath the ſouthern ſtars ſhall thrive, 


Inteſtine feuds expire, and arts reviye : 
Safe in their ſhades the Muſes ſhall remain, 
And ſing the milder glories of your reign. 

So, whilſt offended Heaven exerts its power, 
Swift fly the lightnings, loud the thunders roar, . 
But, when our incenſe reconciles the ſkies, 
Again the radiant beams begin to riſe ; 

Soft Zephyrs gently waft the clouds away, 

And fragrant. flowers perfume the dawning day; 
The groves around rejoice with echoing ſtrains, 
And golden Plenty covers all the plains. 


—— 


A 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


JOHN LORD GOWER 


WRITTEN IN THE 8PRING, 1716. 
. I. : 1 0 

O ER Winter's long inclement ſway 

At length the luſty Spring prevails; 

And, ſwift to meet the ſmiling May, 

Is wafted by the weſtern gales. 

Around him dance the roſy hours, | 

And damaſking the ground with flowers, 

With ambient ſweets perfume the morn x 

With ſhadowy verdure flouriſh'd high, 

A ſudden youth the groves enjoy; 

| Where Philomel laments forlorn. 


II. | 
By her awak'd, the woodland choir 
To hail the coming god prepares; 
And tempts me to reſume the lyre, ' 
Soft warbling tothe vernal airs. 
Vet once more, O ye Muſes | deign, 
For me, the meaneſt of your train, 
Unblam' d to approach your bleſt retreat; 
Where Horace wantons at your ſpring, 
And Pindar ſweeps a bolder ſtring, 
| Whoſe notes th* Aonian hills repeat. 
III. 
Or if invok'd, where Thames's fruitful tides 
Slow through the vale in ſilver volumes play 3 


— 


* 
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Now your own Phabus o'er the month preſides, » 
Gives Love the night, and doubly gilds the day; 

Thither, indulgent to my prayer, 

Ve bright harmonious nymphs repair, 

To ſwell the nates I feebly raiſe: 
Sq with inſpiring ardors warm'd, 

May Gower's propitious gar be charm'd, 
| Io liſten ta my lays. 
1 


Beneath the Pole on hills of ſnow, 2 


ke Thracian Mars, the undaunted Swede 
To dint of ſword defies the foe; N 
In fight unknowing to recede: 

From Volga's banks, th' imperious Czar 

Leads forth his furry troops to war; 

Fond of the ſofter ſouthern {ky : 

The Soldan galls th* Illyrlan coaſt 

But ſoon the miſcreant moony hoſt 

Before the victot - croſs ſhall fly. 

II 


But here no clarion's ſhrilling note 
The Muſe's green retreat can pierce ; 
e grove, from noiſy camps remote, 
Is only vocal with my verſe: 
Here, wing'd with innocence and joy, 
t the ſoft hours that o'er me fly 
Drop freedom, health, and gay defires : 
While the bright Seine, :“ exalt the ſoul, 
With ſparkling plenty crowns the bowl, 
And wit and ſocial mirth inſpires. 
. WI, : 
Enamour'd of the Seine, celeſtial fair, 
(The blooming pride of Thetis“ azure train) 
acchus, to win the nymph whocaus'd his care 
aſh'd his ſwift tigers to the Celtic plain: 
There ſecret in her ſapphire cell 
He with the Nais wont to dwell ;_ 
Leaying the nectar' d feaſts of Jove: 
And where her mazy waters flow, 
He gave the mantling vine, to grow 
A trophy to his love. 
I 


Shall man from Nature's ſanction tray, 
With blind opinion for his guide; 
And, rebel to her rightful ſway, - 
4. all her bounties unenjoy d? 

ool-1 Time no change of motion knows; 
With equal ſpeed the torrent flows, | 
To ſweep Fame, Power, and Wealth away: 
The paſt is all by Death poſſeſs d; : 
And frugal Fate that guards the reſt, 

By giving bids him 18 _— 


O Gower l through all that deſtin'd ſpacz | 

What breath the powers allot to me 

Shall fing the virtues of thy race 

United, and complete in thee. 

O flower of ancient Engliſh faith, 

Purſue th* unbeaten patriot-path, 

In which confirm'd thy father ſhone 

The light his fair example gives, ö 

Already from thy dawn receives 

A luſtre equal to its own, | 
© Honour's bright dome, on laſting columns rear'd, 
Nox exvy ruſts, nor rolling years conſume 3 


| And clouds of incenſe all the void perfume. 
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Loud pæans echoing round the roof are heard, 
There Phocion, Lælius, Capel, Hyde, 
With Falkland ſeated near his ſide, 
Fix'd by the Muſe the temple grace: 
Prophetic of thy happier fame, 
She, to receive thy radiant name. 
Selects a whiter ſpace, 


— ——— 


THE d R 1 AM 


IMITATED FROM PROPER TIUS, BOOK 111, 
. ETLEGY III. 


O green retreats, that ſhade the Muſes' fream, 
My fancy lately bore me in a dream; 
Fir'd with ambitious zeal, my harp I ſtrung, 
And Blenheim's field, and fam'd Ramillia ſung: 
Faft by that ſpring, where Spenſer ſat of old, 
And great exploits in lofty numbers told. 
Phœbus in his Caftalian gratto laid, 
O' er which a laurel caſt her ſilken ſhade, 
Spy'd me, and haſtily when firſt he ſpy'd, 
Thus, leaning on his golden lyre, he ery'd: 
What ſtrange ambition has miſplac'dthee there ? 
Forbear to ſing of arms, alas forbeat | 
Form'd in a gentle mould, henceforth employ 
Thy pen to paint the ſofter ſcenes of joy, 
Thy warks may thus the myrtle garland wear, 
Prefer'd to grace the toilets of the fair: 
When their lov'd youths at night too long delay, 
In reading thee they Il paſs the hours away: 
And, when they'd make their melting wiſhes known, 
Repeat thy paſſion to reveal their own. 
Then haſte, the ſafer ſhallows to regain, 
Nor dare the ſtormy dangers of the main. 
Ceaſing with this reproof, the friendly god 
A moſſy path, but light] y beaten; ſhow'd: 
A cave there was, v hich Nature's hand alor.e 
| Had arch'd with greens of various kinds o ergrown; 
With timbrels all the vaulted roofs were grac'd, 
And earthen gods on either fide were plac'd. 
Silenus, and the Muſes? virgin-traing 
Stood here, with Pan the poet of the plain: 
Elſewhere the doves of Cytherea's-team | 
Were ſeen to ſip the ſweet Caſtalian ſtream. 
Nine lovely nymphs a ſeveral taſk purſu d, 
For ivy one was ſent to ſent to ſearch the wood; 
This to ſoft numbers join'd harmonious airs, 
And fragrant roſy wreaths a third prepares. 
Me thus the bright Calliope addreſs d 3 
(Her name the brightneſs of her form confeſs d): 
The ſilver ſwans of bee 5 — bear 
Thee ſafe in pomp along the liquid air. 
Pleas'd with hy 1 province, ſtraight recal 
Thy raſh deſign to ſing the wounded Gaul. 
Harſh ſounds the trumpet in the Muſes' grove, 
But ſweet the lute, the lute is fit for love. 
No more rehearſe the Danube's purple ſtream, 
Let. love for eyer be the tender theme. 
And in thy verſe reveal the moving art, 
To melt an haughty nymph's relentleſs heart. 
The goddeſs ceaſing, to confirm me more, 
My face with hallow'd drops the ſprinkled o er- 
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Fetch'd from the fountain, by whoſe flowery fide 
Soft Waller ſung of- Sachariſſa's pride. 2: had 


— 


TO THE RIGHT HON, THE LADY 


MARGARET CAVENDISH HAR- 
. 1 f 


EY. 


WITH THE POEMS OF Ma. WALLER. 
E T others boaſt the gine Aonian maids, 


Inſpiring freams, and ſweet reſounding ſhades 3 


Where Phœbus heard the rival bards rehearſe, 
And bade the laurels learn the lofty verſe. 
In vain ! Nor Phœbus, nor the boaſted Nine, 
Inflame the raptur'd ſoul with rays divine ; 
None but the fair infuſe the ſacred fire, 

And love with vocal art informs the lyre. 

When Waller, kindling wich celeſtial rage, 
View'd the bright Harley of that wondering age, 
His ple uſing pain he taught the lute to breathe 3 
The Graces ſung, and wove his myrtle wreath. 

In youth, of patrimonial wealth poſſeſt, 
The praiſe of ſcience faintly warm'd his breaſt ; 
But, fir'd to fame by Sidney's roſy ſmile, 

Swift o'er the laureat realms he urg'd his toil. 
His Muſe, by Nature form'd to pleaſe the fair, 
Or ſing of heroes with majettic air, 

To melting ſtrains attun'd her voice, and ſtrove 
To waken all the tender powers of love : 

More ſweetly ſoft het awful beauty ſhone, 

Than Juno grac'd with Cytherea's zone. 

As angels love, congenial ſouls unite 
Their radiance, and refine each other's light: 

The florid and ſublime, the grave and gay, 
From Waller's beams imbibe a purer ray: 
Illumin'd thence in equal lays to bound 

Their copious ſenſe, and harmonize the ſound z 
With varied notes the curious ear to pleaſe, 
And turn a nervous thought with artful caſe, 
Maker, and model, of melodious verſe! 
Accept theſe votive honours at thy hearſe, 
While I with filial awe attempt thy praiſe, 
Infuſe thy genius, and my fancy raiſe ! 

So, warbling o'er his urn, the woodland choirs 
To Orpheus pay the ſong his ſhade inſpires. 

In Waller's fame, O faireſt Harley | vier 
What verdant palms ſhall owe their birth to you. 
To you what deathleſs charms are thence decreed, 
In Sachariſſa's fate vouchſafe to read. 

Secure beneath the wing of withering Time, 

Her beauties flouriſh in ambroſial prime; 

Still kindling. rapture, ſee ! ſhe moves in ſtate ; 
„ nymphs, and heroes, on her triumph wait. 

Nor think the lover's praiſe of love's delight 

In pureſt minds may Rain the virgin-white ; 

How bright, and chaſte, the poet and his theme; 

So Cynthia ſhines on Arethuſa's ſtream. 

A ſainted virtue to the ſpheres may ſing 

Thoſe ſtrains, that rayiſh'd here the martyr- king. 

Plentedus of native wit, in letter d eaſe 

Politely formid, to profit and to pleaſe, 

To Fame whate'er was due he gave to Fame; 

And, what he could not praiſe, furgot to name : 

Thus Eden's roſe without a thorn diſplay'd 

Her bloom, and in a fragrant bluſh decay'd. 

Such ſoul-attrafting airs were ſung of old, 

bliſsful years in golden circles roll'd ; 


Pure from deceit, devoid of fear and ſtrife, 

While love was all the penfive care of life, 

The ſwains in green retreats, with flowrets crown'd, 
Taught the young groves their paſſion to reſound: 


Fancy purſu d the paths where beauty led, 


To pleaſe the living, or deplore the dead. 
While to their warbled woe the rocks reply'd, 
The rills remurmur'd, and the Zephyrs figh'd ; 


From death redeem'd by verſe, the vaniſh'd fair 


Breath'd in a flower, or ſparkled in a ſtar. 
Bright as the ſtars, and fragrant as the flowers 
Where ſpring reſides in ſoft Elyſian bowers; 
While theſe the bowers adorn, and they the ſphere, 
Will Sacharifa's charms in ſong appear. 

Yet, in the preſent age, her radiant name 
Muſt take a dimmer interval of fame 

When you to full meridian luſtre riſe, 

With Morton's ſhape, and Gloriana's eyes; 
With Carliſle's wit, her geſture, and her mien; 
And, like ſeraphic Rich, with zeal ſerene : 

In ſweet afſemblage all their graces join'd, 

To language, mode, and manners more refin'd l 


| That angel- frame, with chaſte attraction gay, 


Mild as the dove-ey'd morn awakes the May, 
Of nobleſt youths will reign the public care, 
Their joy, their wiſh, their wonder, and deſpair. 


Far- beaming thence what bright ideas flow! 


The ſiſter- arts with ſudden rapture glow: 
Her Titian- tints the painter-nymph reſumes; 
The canvas warm with roſeate beauty blooms : 
Inſpir'd with life by Sculpture's happy toil, 


The marble breathes, and ſoftens with your ſmile ; 


Proud to receive the form, by fate deſign'd 
The faireſt model of the fairer kind. 

But hear, © hear the Muſe's heavenly voice ! 
The waving woods and echoing hills rejoice z-. 
Attend, ye gales ! to Margaretta's praiſe, 
And all ye liſtening Lovesrecord the lays ! 

So Philomela charms th' Idalian grove, 
When Venus, in the glowing orb of love, 


'O'er ocean, earth, and air, extends her reign 


The firſt, the brighteſt of the ſtarry train. 
What favourite youth aſſign the Fates to riſe, 
In bridal pomp to lead the blooming prize? 
Whether his father's garter'd ſhield ſuſtains 
Trophies, atchiev'd on Gallia's viny plains; 
Or ſmiling Peace a mingled wreath diſplays, 
The Patriot's olive, and the Poet's bays : 
Adorn, ye fates ! the favourite youth aſſign'd, 
With each ennobling grace of form, and mind: 
In merit make him great, as great in blood; 
Great without pride, and amiably good 
His breaſt the guardian -ark of heaven-born law, 


To ftrike a faithleſs age with conſcious awe. 


In choice of friends by manly reaſon ſway d; 

Nor fear'd, but honour'd, and with love obey'd. 
In courts, and camps, incouncil, and retreat, 
Wiſe, brave, and ſtudious to ſupport the ſtate. 
With candour firm; witheut ambition bold; 

No deed diſcolour'd with the guilt of gold. 

That Heaven may judge the choiceſt bleſſings due, 


And give the various good compris'd in you. 


P R. “ N 
TO SOUTHERNE'S SPARTAN DAME, 
WHEN realms are ravag'd with invaſive fges, 
Each boſom with heroic ardour glows z 
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Old chiefs, reflecting on their former decds, 
Diſdain to ruſt with batter'd invalids; 
But active inthe foremoſt ranks appear, 


And leave your {mock-fac'd beaux to guard the rear. 


So, to repel the Vandals of the ſtage, 

Our veteran bard refumes his tragic rage: 

He throws the gauntlet Otway us'd to wield, 

And calls for Engliſhmen to judge the field: 
Thus arm'd, to reſcue Nature from diſgrace, 


Meſſieurs ! lay down your minſtrels and grimace : 


The brawnieſt youths of Troy the combat fear'd, 
When old Entellus in the lifts appear'd. 
Yet what avails the champion's giant ſize, 
When pigmies are made umpires of the prize ? 
Your fathers (men df ſenſe, and honeſt bowlers) 
Diſdain'd the mummery of foreign ftrallers : 
By their examples would you form your taſte, - 
The p.eſent age might emulate the paſt. 
We hop'd that art and genius had ſecur'd you 
But Ar Harlequin allur'd you: 

The Milfes bluſh'd, to ſee their friends exalting 
Thoſe elegant delights of jig and vaulting: 
So charm'd you were, you ceas'd a-while to dote 
On nonſenſe, gargled in an ewnuch's throat : 
All pleas'd to hear the chattering monſters ſpeak, 
As old wives wonder at the parſon's Greek. * 
Such light ragouts and muſhrooms may be good, 
To whet your appetites for wholeſome food ; 
But the bold Briton ne'er in ear neſt dines 
Without ſubſtantial haunches and ſurloins. 
In wit, as well as war, they give us vigour; 
Creſſy was loft by kickſhaws and ſoup-meagre. 
Inftead of light deſſerts and luſcious froth, 
Our poet treats to-night with Spartan broth z 
To which, as well as all his former feaſts, 
The ladies are the chief- invited gueſts. 
Crown d with a kind of Glaſtonbury bays, 
That bloom amid the winter of his days, 
He comes, ambitious in his green decline 
To conſecrate his wreath at beauty's ſhrine. 
His Oroonoko never fal'd t* engage 
The radiant circles of the former age: 
Each boſom heav*d, all eyes were ſeen to flow, 
And ſympathize with Iſabella's woe: | 
But Fate reſerv'd, to crown his elder fame, 
The brighteſt audience for the Spartan Dame. 


r 


ON THE 5 
FIRST FIT or Txzx GO UT.“ 


Wenn thou friendly earneſt of four- 
Icore, N 
Promiſe of wealth, that haſt alone the pow 

T* attend the rich, unenvy'd by the poor. 
Thou that doſt ZEſculapius deride, 

And o'er his gally- pots in triumph ride; 

Thou that art us d t' attend the royal throne, 
And under- prop the bead that bears the crown; 
Thou that doſt oft in privy council wait, 

And guard from drowſy ſleep the eyes of ſtate 1 
Thou that upon the bench art mounted high, 
And warn'{ the judges how they tread awry ; 
Thou that doſt oft from pamper d prelate's toe 
Emphartically urge the pains below); 


* The compilers having omitted ſeme pretty werſes, 
Ds, Joans0N. 


4 have put them in here, 


Thou art ever half the city's grace, 

And add'it to ſolemn noddles ſolemn pace; 
Thou that art us'd to fit on ladies knee, 
To feed on jellies, and to drink cold tea; 
Thou that art ne*er from velvet ſlipper free; 
Whence comes this unſought honour unto me? 
Whence does this mighty condeſcenſion flow? 
To viſit my poor tabernacle, O———! 

As Jove vouchſaf d on Ida's top, tis ſaid, 
At poor Philemon's cot to take a bed; 
Pleas'd with che poor but hoſpitable feaſt, 
Jove bid him aſk, and granted his requeſt; 
So do thou grant (for thou'rt of race divine, 
Begot on Venus by the God of Wine): | 
My humble ſuit !—And either give me ſtore 
To entertain thee, or ne'er ſee me more. 


HORACE, BOOK I. ODE IX. 


INIT ATE D. 


SINCE the hills all around us do penance in ſnow, 
And winter's cold blaſts have benumb'd us be- 
low; = 
Since the rivers chain'd up flow with the ſame ſpeed 


read; 


* Which were thus dedicated, by Mr. Fenton, to 
L.onel Earl of Dorſet and Middleſex : 
«© My Lord, I hope, on your return from lav g 


you will not be ſurpriſed with a privilege the Poets aſ- 
ſume, of — Ka ras to perſons of your rank. 
But they have more particularly applied themſelves to 
your Lordfhip's family, in which a continued race of 
Genius has both advanced their art, and encouraged 
its profeſſors. We owe the riſe of our Engliſh Tra- 
geay to one of your Lordſhip"s anceſtors, who fixed ut 
ſecond to the Greek flage before Shakeſpeare wrote 
And, my Lord, your father came the neareſt of all 
the moderns to Horace, in the feveetneſs and gal 
z his Lyricks, ard equailed him in Satire. Thus! 
ream flows pure in its deſcent, to receive a farther * 
creaſe from your Lord/hig. We read of a Scipio and 
a Macenas, who uſed to ſeften the troubleſome honours 
of flate by conve with the Muſes; and chere d 
thoſe arts of which they themſelves were maſters : 
yet as ſingle inſtances of tis kind are not frequent, a 
the wen is very ſeidam found to have continued a jecond 
generation. But, in your Lardſhip's line, Nature 
ſeems induftrious to preſerve the genus of Poetry, by 
ſucceſſrvely uniting delicacy of taſte, and brightneſs of 
it, with the greateſt abUlit.es for council and action. 
T hus fhe reconciles the Seaſons in her moſt generous pro- 
auctions, by allowing thom to bear fruit and .bloſjoms 


| together, and both in perfedtion. Theſe flining us. 


lities made Father the delight and wonder of his 
age; and had he not ſurvived /umſelf in your > 
he had been the envy of ours. 1 he praiſes wic 

received from the moſt wits of our nation have 
Proved real prophecies of you 3 and it is with pleaſure 


wwe foreſee that poſterity, to deſerve the higheſt charac- 
= Tn ef 
30 et as 5 

le, 1 am gha 2ſt 


and copy 


FROM THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE VIII.“ 


As criminals move tow'rds the Pſalm they can't 


been admired in foreign Courts to adorn our 0wny 


Throw whole oaks at a time, nay, whole groves on | 
the fire, : : : 

To keep out the cold, and new vigour inſpire ; 

Ne'er waſte the dull time in impertinent thinking, 

But urge and purſue the grand buſineſs of drinking. 

Come, pierce your old hogſheads, ne'er ſtint us in 


ſherry, . 

For this is the ſeaſon to drink and be merry 

That, reviv'd by good liquor and billets together, 

We may brave the loud ſtorms, and defy the cold 
weather. - 

We'll have no more of buſineſs ; but, friend, as 

love us, 

Leave it all to the care of the good folks above us. 

Whilſt your appetite's ſtrong, and good-humour re- 
mainss 

An active briſk blood does enliven your veins, 

Improve the ſweet minutes in ſcenes of delight, 

Let your friend have the day, and your miſtreſs the 
night: 

In the dark you may try whether Phyllis is kind, 

The night for intriguing was ever deſign d; 

Though * runs from your arms, and retires to a 

ade, 

Some friendly kind ſign will betray the coy maid : 

All trembling you'll find then the poor bathful finner, 

Such a treſpaſs is venial in any beginner ; 

But remember this counſel, when once you have 
met her, 

Get a ring from the fair-one, or ſomething that's 
better ! 


— C000 0000 | 
CATULLUS, EI d. V. 


TRANSLATED. 


LET's live, my dear, like lovers too, 
Nor heed what old men ſay or do. 
The falling ſun will ſurely rife, 

And dart new glories through the ſkies. 
But when we fall, alas! our light 

Will ſet in everlaſting night. 

Come then, let mirth and amorous play 
Be all the bufineſs of the day. 

Give me this kiſ and this—and this 

A hundred thouſand more. Let's kiſs 


Till we ourſelves cannot expreſs, 3 
Nor any lurking ſpy confeſs, 
The boundleſs meaſure of our happineſs. | 
hope of your patronage, by wiolating your modeſty 


and therefore J only . leave to add, . that as the 
Cabinet and the Field dave been happily ſupplied, to 
render her Majeſty's reign, at leaſt, a rival to lier 
virgin predeceſſar :; ſo, to complete the parallel, it 
Was neceſſary that you, my Lord, like another Sidney, 
frould ariſe, m receive the ſofter arts into ycur pro- 
tection; to excite the young writers of this age to at- 
tempt thoſe —— hich will ſhine ſo fairly 
diſtnguiſied in our Britiſh ſtory. My Lord, I am 
el Lerdſpip's moſt humble, and — obedient ſer- 
1 | 


E. FanTon.” 
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CLAUDIAN'S OLD MAN OF vERONA. 


HAPPY the man who all his days does paſs 
In the paternal cottage of his race 
Where firſt his trembling infant ſteps he try'd, 
Which now ſupports bis age, and once his youth 
| employ d. 
This was the cottage his forefathers knew, 
It ſaw his birth, ſhall ſee his burial too; 
Unequal fortunes and arnbition's fate 
Are things experience never taught him yet. 
Him to ſtrange lands no rambling humour bore, 
Nor breath'd he ever any air but of his native ſkare. 
Free from all anxious intereſts of trade, 
Ne ftorms at ſea have e' er diſturb'd his head: 
He never batile's wild confuſions ſaw, 
Nor heard the worſe confufions of the law. 
A ſtranger to the town and town-employs, 
Their dark and crowded fireecs, their ſtink and 
noiſe 3 1 ö 
He a more calm and brighter ſky enjoys. 
Nor does the year by change of conſuls know, 
The year his fruits * ſeaſons ſhow; 
Quarters and months in Nature's face he ſees, 
In flowers the Spring, and Autumn on his trees. 
The whele day's ſhadows, in his homeſtead drawn, 
Point out the hourly courſes of the ſun. 
Grown old with him, a grove adorns his field, 
Whole tender ſetts his infancy beheld. 
Of diftant India, Erythræan ſhores, 
Benacus' lake, Verona's neighbouring towers, 


(Alike unſeen) from common fame has heard, 


Alike believes them, and with like regard. 

Yet, firm and ftrong, his grandchildren admire . 
The health and vigour of their brawny fire. 

The ſpacious globe let thoſe that will ſurvey, 

This good old man, content at home to ſtay, 

More happy years ſhall know, more leagues and 
| countries they. : 


M A 1 


LIB. X EPI G. XLVII. 


WOULD vou, my friend, in little room 


The juſt deſcription of true happineſs ; 
Firſt ſet me down a competent eſtate, 
But rais'd and left me by a parent's ſweat ; 
('Tis pleaſure to improve, but toil to get :) 
Not large, but always large enough to yield 
A cheerful fire, and no ungrateful field. 
Averſe to law-ſuits, let me peace enjoy, 
And rarely peſter'd with a town-employ. 
Smooth be my thoughts, my mind ſerene and clear, 
A. healthful body with ſuch limbs I'd bear 
As ſhould be graceful, well-proportion'd, juſt, 
And neither weak nor booriſhly robuſt. : 
Nor fool, nor knave, but innocently wiſe ; 
Some friends indulge me, let a few ſuffice ; 
But ſuited to my humour and degree, 
Not nice, but eafily pleas d, and fit for me; Ss 
Solet my board and entertainments be. 
With wholeſome homely food, not ſerv'd in ſtate, 


What taſtes as well in pewter as in plate. 


- 
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Mirth and a glaſs my cheerful evenings ſhare, 
At equal diſtance from debauch and care. 

To bed retiring, let me find it bleſt 

With a kind modeſt ſpouſe and downy reſt : 
Pleas'd always with the lot my fates aſſign, 
Let me no change deſire, no change decline; 
With every turn of Providence comply, 

Not tir'd with life, nor yet afraid to die. 


MO RR A CE 
BOOK III. ODE III. 


AN honeſt mind, to Virtue's precepts true, 
Contemns the fury of a lawleſs crew: 

Firm as a rock he to his purpoſe ſtands, 

And thinks a tyrant's frowns as weak as his com- 

mands. 

Him loudeſt ſtorms can't from his centre move, 

He braves the almighty thunder ev'n of ove. 

If all the heavenly orbs, confus'dly hurl'd, 

Should daſh in pieces, and ſhould cruſh the world ; 

Undaunted he the mighty craſh would hear, 

Nor in his breaſt admit a thought of fear. 

Pollux and wandering Hercules of old : 
Were by ſuch acts among the Gods enroll'd. 
Auguſtus thus the ſhining powers poſſeſs'd, 

By all th' immortal deities careſs d; 

He ſhares with them in their ethereal feaſts, 

And quaffs bright nectar with the heavenly gueſts. 
This was the path the friſking. tigers trod, | 


* 


Dragging the car that bore their jolly God, 
Who fix d in heaven his crown and his abode. 
Romulus by Mars thro? this bleſt path was ſhown, 
And *ſcap'd the woes of gloomy Acheron. 
In Virtue's rugged road he took his way, 
And gain'd the manſions of eternal day; 
For him ev'n Juno's ſelf pronounc'd a word, 
Grateful to all th ethereal council-board. 

O Ilion! lion! I with tranſport view 
The fall of all thy wicked perjur'd crew ; 
Pallas and I have borne the rankling grudge 

Jo that curſt ſhepherd, that inceſtuous judge; 
Nay, ev'n Laomedon his Gods betray'd, 
And baſely broke the ſolemn oath he made. 
But now the painted trumpet and her gueſt 
No more are in their pomp and jewels dreſt; 
No more is Hector licens'd to deſtroy, 
To flay the Greeks, and ſave his perjur'd Troy. 
Priam is now become an empty ghoſt, | 
Doom'd with his houſe to tread the burning coaſt. 
The God of Battle now has ceas*d to roar, | 
And 1, the Queen of Heaven, purſue my hate no 
| more. e 10h 

I now the Trojan prieſteſs? ſon will give 
Back to his warlike fire, and let him live 
In lucid bowers, and give him leave to uſe 
Ambroſia and the neRar's heavenly juice; 
To be enroll'd in theſe ſerene abodes, 
And wear the eaſy order of the Gods. 
In this bleſt tate I grant him to remain, 
While Troy from Rome's divided by the main; | 


POEM 8 


While ſavage beafts infult the Trojan tombs, 

And in their caves unlade their pregnant wombs. 
Let th? exil'd Trojans reign in every land, 

And let the Capitol triumphant ſtand, 
And all the tributary world command. 


| Let awful Rome, with ſeven refulgent heads, 


Still keep her conqueſt o'er the varquiſh'd Medes. 

With conquering terror let her arms extend 

Her mighty name to ſhores without an end 

Where mid-land ſeas divide the fruitful foil 

From Europe to the ſwelling waves of Nile. 

Let them be greater by deſpiſing gold, 

Than digging it from forth its native mould, 

To be the wicked inſtrument of ill. 

Let ſword and ruin every country fill, 

That ftrives to ſtop the progreſs of her arms; 

Not only thoſe that ſultry Sirius warms ; 

But where the fields in endlefs winter lie, 

Whoſe froſts and ſnows the ſun's bright rays defy, 

But yet on this condition I decree. 

The warlike Romans happy deſtiny ; 

That, when they univerſal rule enjoy, 

They not preſume to raiſe their ancient Troy: 

For then all ugly omens ſhall return, 

And Troy be built but once again to burn; 

Ev'n I myfelf a ſecond war will move, 

Ev'n I the ſiſter and the wife of Jove. 

If Pbœbus' harp ſhould-thrice erect a wall, | 

And all of braſs, yet thrice the work ſhould fall, 

Sack'd by my favourite Greeks; and thrice again 

The Trojan wives ſhould drag a captive chain, 

And mourn their children and their huſbands ſlain. 
But whither would'ſt thou, ſoaring Muſe, aſ- 

ſpire ! | : 

To tell the counſels of the heavenly choir ? | 

Alas! thou canſt not ſtrain thy weakly firings 

To fing in humble notes ſuch mighty things + 

No more the ſecrets of the Gods relate, 

Thy tongue's too feeble for a taſk ſo great. 


\ 


THE ROSE. 


EE, Sylvia, ſee, this new-blown roſe, 
The image of thy bluſh, ay 


Mark how it ſmiles upon the buſhz 


And triumphs as it grows. | 
cc Oh, pluck it not we'll come anon, £3 
Thou ſay'ſt. Alas !'*twill then be gone. 
Nou its purple beauty's ſpread, _ 
Soon it will droop and fall, . 
And ſoon it will not be at all; WE > 

No fine things draw a length of thread. 
Then tell me, ſeems it not to ſay, ; 
Come on, and crop me whilſt you may ? 


E PI G R A M. 


o v T OF MARTIAL» 


]MILO's from home; and, Milo being gone, 
His lands bore nothing, but his wife a ſon? 
Why ſhe ſo fruitful, and fo bare the field 7 
The lands lay fallow, but the wife was till's - 
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1 1 


WALTER HART E, M. A. 


TH ESE various ſtrains, where every talent charms, 
Where humour pleaſes, or where paſſion warms; 

(strains, where the tender and ſublime conſpire, 

A Sappho's ſweetneſs, and a Homer's fire) 


* Son of the Rev. Walter Harte, wvho died at 
Kenthury in Bucks, Feb. 10, 1736, aged 88, and 
who lad been fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
prebend of Wells, and canon of Briſtol, but refigned 
at the Revolution. The fon fiſt diſtirguiſied himſelf 
by a volume 7 « Poems on ſeveral Occaſious, 1727,” 
$00. inſcribed to the Earl of Peterborough, and ⁊orit- 
ten before he <vas ninetecn. Theſe were foll;wed by his 
% F//ay on. Reaſan, 1727, folio, @ very fine poem, 
wo/1c/ Dvas muck laboured, and went through Mr. 
Poge's hands. In a letter to Mr. Pattiſon ( printed in 
tie Memoirs YL that <oriter, prefixed to his Poems, 
1728 ) Mr. Harte very frankly gives his ee en a 
Fojected new verſion of Ownd's Epiſtles, and ſays, 
I have ſtudied his manner muai, and gave often en- 
* deavoured to mare a ſort of mixed writing from 
im and Statius.”” He took the degree of 71. A. 
January 20, 1730; and publiſied that year An 
« Efay on Satire, particularly the Dunciad,” d vo. 
He publi/hed alſo two Sermons, one called, ©* The 
: Union and Harmony of Reaſon, Morality and Re- 
> rage Religion,“ fre ached at St. Mary's, Oxford, 
eb. 27 1736-7, which went through at leaſt five 

, Editions ; the other, a Faft Sermon, preached at the 
ſame place, Jan. 9, 1739-40. He was afterwards 
dice Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, a tutor of 
great reputation there, and was much patroniſed by 
Mr. Pope and Mr. Lyttelton, wvko recommended him 
to Lord Cheſterfield as a fit preceptor to his natural ſon 
Mr. Stanhope, with <vhom he travelled from 1746 
fil 1750, Mr. Harte is deſcribed by the noble Lord 
as ** man of conſummate erudition; bus vas ill 
gualified to polyh the manners of his pupil. He vas 
ewkwvard in his perſon and addreſs, had an unhappy in- 
hediment in his ſpeech, and a tatal want of car; yet 
4 ſo well performed his office, that Lord Cheſterfield 
rewarded him with a canonry of Windſor, c procured 
* with great difficulty 3”* a difficulty which certainly 
@roſe from his college connections; as St. Mary Hall, 
of which Dr. King was incipal, was at that time 
noted for Faccbitiſm. The materials of lis. Hiſtory of 
OR 22 two volumes 4t0. are ex- 
ie nl e Wgrred fi 6 of- 
a iy bis bak regt of 


* 


fected ſtyle, © Full 


oe. 
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Attend their doom, and wait, with glad ſurpriſe, 

Th' impartial juftice of Cleora's eyes. 

_ *Tis hard to ſay, what myfteries of fate, 

What turns of fortune on good writers wait. 

The party ſlave will wound them as he can, 

And damns the merit, if he hates the man. ; 

Nay, ev'n the bards with wit and laurels crown'd 

Bleſs'd in each ſtrain, in every art renown'd ; 

Miſled by pride, and taught to fin by power, 

Still ſearck around for thoſe they may devour 3 

Like ſavage monarchs on a guilty throne, 

Who cruth all might that can invade their own, 
Others who hate, yet want the foul to dare, 


* |. So ruin bards—as beaux deceive the fair: 


On the pleas'd ear, their ſoft deceits employ z 

Smiling they wound and praiſe but to deſtroy. 

Theſe are th* unhappy crimes of modern days, 

And can the beſt of poets hope for praiſe? 

Ho ſmall a part of human bleſſings ſhare 

The wiſe, the good, the noble, and the fair! 

Short is the date unhappy wit can boaſt, 

A blaze of glory in a moment loſt. 

Fortune, Rill envious of the gteat man's praiſe, 

Curſes the coxcomb with a length of days, 

So (Hector dead) amid the female choir, 

Unmanly Paris tun'd the filver lyre. 

Attend, ye Britons, in ſo juſt a cauſe, 

"Tis ſure a ſcandal to withhold applauſe 

Nor let poſterity reviling ſay, 

Thus unregarded Fenton-paſs'd away |! 

Vet if the Muſe may faith and merit claim 

(A Muſe too juſt to bribe with venal fame), 

Soon ſhalt thou ſhine * in majeſty avow'd, | 

„ As thy own goddeſs breaking through g 
cloud *.“ | | 

Fame like a nation-debt, though long delay'd, 

With mighty intereſt mult at laſt be paid. 


f Latiniſms, Galliciſmu, Cer 
maniciſms, and all iſms but Angliciſns.” He dadi- 
cated it to his patron, who 9 J <oas forced to 
ce prune the luxuriant praiſes beſtowed upon me, 
&« and yet hawe left enough to Jatisfy a reaſonable 
C nan. The ſucceſs of the Hiftory being unequal ta 
his hopes, his health æuas ſer;fibly affected by it. He 
publiſied however an impreved edition of it in Suo. in 
1763; but continued at Bath dejected ard diſpiritedy 
between real and imaginary diftemfers, till in Novem- 
ber, 1766, he had _ of the palſy, which de- 
prived him of the uſe of ms right leg, 2 hig 

ech, and in ſome degree kis head. In Oftober, 1768, 
he had entirely loft the uſe of kis left fide 3 and in that 
melancholy condition dived till 1773. He publiied 4 
Treatiſe on Agriculture in 1764, „ in good and ele- 
&« gart Engliſi, and ſcattered ſuch grace upon his ſub 
« jeft, that in preſe he came wery near FVirgil's 
4% Georgics in verſe.. His © Eſſay on Painting, 
his «© Eſſay on Reaſon,” and his © Fiſton of Death," 
appeared in ** The» Amaranth, 1767,” the 6+ 7752 
ce poetica! work? alluded to by Lord Cheſterfield ig 
his (Letters to his Son,” Lett. 341, 377. N. 


2 Fenton's Fiſtle i Scutderunỹt N 
172 


338 Ez N TOM 
Like Vinci's & firokes, thy verſes we behold, | 
Correctly graceful, and with labour bold. 
At Sappho's woes we breathe a tender ſigh, 
And the ſoft ſorrow ſteals from every eye. 
Here Spenſer's thoughts in ſolemn numbers roll, 
Here lofty Milton ſeems to lift the ſoul. 
There ſprightly Chaucer charms our hours away 
With tories quaint, and gentle roundelay. 
Muſe! at that name each thought of pride re- 
cal, s 
'Ah, think how ſoon the wiſe and glorious fall. 
| What though the Siſters every grace impart, 
To ſmooth thy verſe, and captivate the heart 1 


3 POEM S8. 
What though your charras, my fair Cleort, fine, 
Bright as your eyes, and as your ſex divine; 
Yet ſhall the verſes and the charms decay, 
The boaſt of youth, the bleſſing of a day! 
Nat Chaucer's beauties could ſurvive the rage 
Of waſting Envy, and devouring Age: 
One mingled heap of ruin now we ſee ; 
+ Thus Chaucer is, and Fenton thus ſhall be! 
* 


4 


+ Evidently borrowed from Pope's © Eſſay en Crit 
ciſm, 48 5. | 


+ 


END or rut FOURTH VOLUME 


& And fach as Chancer is, ſhall Dryden be. 
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